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INTRODUCTOEY  EEMAEKS. 

Bt  E.  Delmar  Moboan. 

The  following  translation  of  the  late  General  Prejevalsky's  seventli 
chapter  of  his  last  work  and  the  tabnlated  itinerary  of  Mr,  Dalgleish 
(the  companion  of  Carey)  relate  to  a  country  of  which  our  knowledge 
is  as  yet  meagre  and  imperfect.  While  all  that  part  of  Central  Asia 
generally  known  as  Western  Tarkistan,  comprising  the  region  extending 
from  the  slopes  of  the  Pamirs  westward  to  the  shores  of  the  Aral  and 
the  Caspian,  has  been  viaited  and  explored  within  the  last  ten  or  twenty 
years  by  many  travellers,  the  tract  lying  to  the  east  of  it — that  is 
to  say  Eastern  Tnrkistan,  the  basin  of  the  Tarim,  Lob-nor  with  its 
swamps  and  deserts,  and  Northern  Tibet — ^has  been  visited  by  few.  The 
remoteness  of  these  regions,  their  inaccessibility,  tiie  great  trials  and 
privations  which  must  be  endured  by  those  who  would  penetrate  into 
them,  the  formidable  physical  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  the  predatory 
instincts  of  the  few  scattered  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountainous  parts, 
and  lastly,  Chinese-Tibetan  exclusiveness,  have  all  deterred  explorers 
and  travellers  from  penetrating  thither. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  English  version  of  Prejevalsky's  first 
book,  there  have  been  but  six  expeditions  in  the  same  direction;  of 
these^  three  organised  by  the  Bussian  Geographical  Society  were  led  by 
Piejevalsky  himself,  one  was  undertaken  by  Pundit  A.  E.  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  a  fifth  by  the  Austrian  Count  Szech^nyi,  while  that  by 
Messrs.  Carey  and  Dalgleish  completes  the  list.  None  of  these  travellers 
except  A.  E.  succeeded  in  reaching  Lhassa,  the  goal  they  had  set  them- 
selves to  attain,  and  this  city  remains  at  the  present  day  more  difficult 
of  access  than  it  was  in  the  last  century,  when  Manning,  the  friend  of 
Charles  Lamb,  gave  us  the  first  account  of  its  wonders. 

But  however  unsuccessful  in  their  main  object  these  expeditions 
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may  havje'Mftn,  in  a  geograplucal  point  of  view  they  have  at  all  events 
not  be^a'.'nnfirmtful.  Those  of  Prejevalaky  in  particular  have  filled 
tnany.b^>nkB  in  our  maps,  and,  extending  our  knowledge  over  remote 
rejgions,  have  reduced  still  further  the  terra  incognita  of  Central  Asia. 
..*  .^  To  him,  indeed,  we  owe  the  rediscovery  of  Lob-uor  nnd  tbe  tracing 
■(jf  the  Tarim  to  ita  final  discharge  in  that  wuterspread,  lie  was  the  first 
of  modem  travellers  to  visit  the  Bouroea  of  the  great  Yellow  River  of 
China,  and  delineate  with  eome  approach  to  accuracy  the  mountainous 
system  of  the  Kuen  Luen  where  this  mighty  range  forms  the  outer 
barrier  of  Northern  Tibet. 

I  propose  in  the  following  pages  giving  a  brief  outline  of  his  last 
journey  as  far  aa  the  point  where  we  take  it  up  in  detail.  In  the 
autumn  of  1883  his  expedition,  composed  of  twenty-one  men  all  told, 
mustered  at  Urga,  and  starting  thence  on  the  8/20  November,  made 
their  w^ay  across  the  Gobi  by  the  track  which  he  had  before  followed 
several  times.  For  nearly  a  month  thoy  advanced  by  slow  marches 
across  the  wide  bi4t  of  steppe  and  desert  which,  in  the  meridian  of 
105"  E.  long.,  intervenes  between  Siberia  and  Western  China.  The 
weather  was  fine,  as  it  iiaually  is  in  Mongolia  in  the  autumn,  and  as 
they  went  south  the  temperature  became  warmer,  frost  and  snow  being 
loft  behind.  Nor  did  they  experience  the  violent  winds  which  in  spring 
and  summer  are  so  remarkable  a  feature  of  tho  desert  of  Gobi;  on  the 
Other  hand,  they  had  ample  opportunities  of  beholding  those  gorgeous 
atmospheric  phenomena  at  fiiinsot  obser^'ed  all  over  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere towards  tho  close  of  1883,  and  attributable,  it  is  generally 
believed,  to  the  vLtlcanic  eruption  of  Krakatoa. 

Having  crossed  that  tract  of  shifting  sand  desert  known  as  the  Galpin 
Golii,  lying  immediately  beyond  the  Ilurku  hilla  and  forming  as  it  were 
a  prelude  to  tho  yet  more  desolate  region  of  Alashan,  they  encamped  on 
tho  3/15  January,  1884,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Bin-Yiian-ing,  the 
residence  of  the  Prince  of  Alashan.  Hero  they  were  among  old  ac- 
quaintance, forPrejovalskyhad  in  1871  and  1873  received  hospitality  from 
this  prince,  and  on  hia  third  journey  ho  had  twice  visited  the  place.  On 
this,  his  fifth  visit,  he  records  the  presence  of  a  European — a  German, 
Grozel  by  name,  the  agent  of  an  English  company — who  was  engaged  in 
buying  wool,  chiefly  camel's  hair,  for  export  vifi  Tientsin,  and  rhubarb 
obtained  at  Sining.  Here,  then,  in  this  out-of-the-way  comer  of  the 
world,  has  European  commercial  enterprise  gained  a  footing,  tho  merchant 
foUo'wing  closely  upon  tho  footsteps  of  the  explorer.  It  is  intei'esting 
too  to  learn'  that  the  country  of  Alaehan,  which  had  suff«ered  greatly 
from  tho  Dungan  Muhammadan  insurrection,  now  shows  signs  of  re- 
covering. The  formerly  deserted  mountains,  in  which  wild  beasts 
multiplied,  and  where  forests  untouched  by  woodman's  axe  grew 
luxuriantly,  had  felt  the  effects  of  a  long  period  of  peace.  The  deer 
and  the  antelope,  scared  by  the  flportemaa's  gun,  no  longer  yielded  an 
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eacfy  prey,  and  the  luxuriant  forest  growth  was  rapidly  being  cleared  by 
the  industrioufl  Chinese  colonist. 

Having  employed  a  week  in  refitting,  in  buying  fresh  camels  and 
provisions,  the  expedition  set  out  once  more  by  their  old  tried  route 
through  Southern  Alashan  to  the  borders  of  Ean-sa.  On  their  left 
rose  the  lofty  wall-like  Alashan  range,  on  their  right  was  the  plain 
gradually  sloping  fi-om  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and  for  some  distance 
at  all  events  tolerably  well  covered  with  grass,  a  fact  attributable  by 
the  Mongols  to  an  unusually  plentiful  rainfall  during  the  preceding 
summer.  At  Shanghin-dalai,  memorable  for  their  having  nearly  lost 
their  way  here  in  June  1873,  they  halted  for  one  day,  adding  a  new  bird 
to  their  collection — named,  after  Monsieur  Eozlof,  one  of  Prejevalsky's 
companions,  Accentor  Kozlotri. 

Leaving  the  high  road  to  Lan-ohau  on  their  left,  they  revisited 
the  spring  of  Baian-bulak,  where  they  had  hoped  to  have  obtained . 
astronomical  observations,  but  were  disappointed  owing  to  the  bad 
weather — thick  clouds  of  dust,  suspended  in  the  air  for  days  together, 
completely  obscuring  the  sky.  The  path  from  Baian-bulak  crosses  a 
southern  arm  of  the  Tingeri  shifting  sands,  winding  over  ridge  and 
furrow.  Fortunately,  however,  it  was  winter,  and  the  frozen  subsoil 
gave  a  secure  footing  to  the  camels.  The  wells  here  are  dug  through 
loess  deposits  to  a  depth  of  100  to  180  feet;  and  it  is  related  that  when 
digging  one  of  them  the  workmen  came  upon  a  hearth,  built  in  the 
Mongol  fashion  of  three  stones,  and  ashes  below  it,  buried  under  at  least 
130  feet  of  soil.  This  discovery  so  frightened  the  well-diggers  that  they 
abandoned  their  work ;  had  they  continued  it  positive  evidence  might 
have  been  forthcoming  of  the  remarkable  effect  of  the  levelling  process 
constantly  at  work  here — for  in  these  dry  windHSwept  countries  the  sandy 
marly  deposits,  whilst  they  obliterate  every  vestige  of  human  labour, 
preserve  it  intact  for  future  generations,  just  as  the  monuments  now 
being  exhumed  in  Upper  Egypt  are  found  to  have  lost  none  of  their 
shai-p  outl^es,  though  several  thousand  years  have  probably  elapsed 
since  they  were  first  erected. 

The  southern  limit  of  Alashan  is  the  Nan-shan,  the  easternmost  part 
ci  the  Kuen  Luen,  that  mighty  system  which,  under  various  names  and 
through  20  degrees  of  longitude,  forms  a  bulwark  to  the  highlands  of 
Tibet.  The  exploration  of  the  Nan-shan  range  was  a  chief  feature  of 
Frejevalsky's  third  expedition  (1879-80),  but  we  will  now  follow  our 
traveller  to  the  sources  of  the  Hwang-ho,  whither  he  proceeded  after 
crossing  the  Burkhan  Buddha  range. 

This  river  rises  in  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Baiau-kara-ula  range, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  Altyn-gol,  under  which  name  it  flows  about 
100  miles  towards  the  north-east,  receiving  a  number  of  small  tribu- 
taries ;  it  then  crosses  an  extensive  marshy  tract  upwards  of  100  miles 
in  circumference,  fed  by  springs,  and  called  by  Mongols  *'  Odon-tala," 
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and  hj  Chineae  "  Slng-su-hai,"  the  former  name  signifying  •'  Starry 
fitoppe,"  the  latter  "Starry  sea" — names  stiggested  by  the  numerotiB, 
eprings  which  here  foroe  their  way  to  the  Hurface,  and  appear,  whea 
Been  from  a  height,  like  etars  on  the  horizon.  These  springs  unite  their 
•waters  with  the  Altyn-gol,  which  then  flows  30  miles  to  Lake  Tsaring- 
(or  Cbaring-)  nor,  and  ten  miles  farther  on  enters  a  second  lake,  Nioring- 
(or  Oring-)  nor  (see  supplementarj''  note)  whence  it  issues  under  the 
Mongol  name  of  Khatun-gol,  or  Empress  river  {the  Taagntana  call  it 
Ma-chu),  and  turns  south  and  afterwards  east  along  the  southern  foot 
of  the  lofty  Amneh-Machin  monutaina.  Having  thus  flowed  upwards 
of  230  miles,  and  having  been  joined  by  a  number  of  affluents,  the 
Khatnn-gol  makes  a  wide  elbow,  turning  towards  the  north-west,  and 
again  to  the  north -oast  to  the  Chinese  frontier  at  Sining-fu,  where  it 
entora  China  Proper,  and  where  forjtho  first  time,  800  miles  from  its 
Honrces,  this  river  takes  its  Chinese  name  of  Hwang-ho,  or  Yellow  Eiver, 
fiom  the  yellow  colour  of  its  loess-impregnated  waters. 

The  above  statement  is  derived  from  Chinese  books ;  *  let  us  see  how 
Prejevalsky  speaks  of  the  same  region.  His  expedition  reached  the 
eastern  border  of  Odontala,  known  also  by  its  Tangutan  name  of 
"  Garmattin,"  or  "  Starry  steppe,"  and  found  it  to  be  tussocky  marsh 
land^  dotted  with  lakolete  bearing  evidence  of  having  onoe  formed  the 
bed  of  an  inland  sea.  The  elevation  was  found  to  be  14,000  feet,  a 
nnmber  of  detached  hills  and  groups  of  hills  rising  some  700  or  800  feet 
higher,  those  on  the  south  being  probably  offahoota  of  the  Baian-kara- 
ula,  which  divides  the  basin  of  the  Hwang-ho  from  that  of  the  Di-cha 
or  Upper  Yang-tsze-kiang,  while  those  on  the  north,  rarely  500  feet 
above  the  plain,  form  a  cresoent-sbapod  ridge  of  hills  kuown  as  "  Akta," 
about  30  miles  long.  Near  these  a  detached  mountain,  "  Umndushi," 
rears  its  head  16,500  feet  above  sea-level.  The  plateau  itself  extends 
southward  as  far  as  the  descent  into  the  alpine  region  of  the  Di-ohu; 
eastward  it  embraces  tbo  lakes  just  spoken  of;  while  on  the  west  it 
probably  rises  a  little,  diriding  the  sources  of  the  Hwang-ho  fi:x>m  the 
rivers  of  Tsaidam.  The  springs  and  brooks  of  Odontala  unite  in  two 
principal  streams,  meeting  in  34^^  ')5'  N.  lat.  and  96*  52'  E.  long.,  to 
form  the  Salom^,  a  name  given  by  the  Mongols  to  the  head  stream  of 
tho  Hwang-ho.  It  is  exactly  here,  at  the  meeting  of  the  waters,  that 
there  stands  a  lofty  hill,  700  to  800  feet  above  the  plain,  forming  the 
angle  of  a  ridge  extend iog  eastward  to  Lake  Charing.  On  its  summit 
an  '*  obo  "  or  cairn  has  been  erected,  and  hero  yearly  sacrificoa  are  offered 
to  the  tutelary  spirits  of  the  "  great"  river.  For  this  purpose  an  official 
of  high  rank  leaves  Sining  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  Mongol  princes, 
or  their  representatives.     A  large  concourse  of  Mongols  and  Tibetans 

*  la  1280  Kliublai  Klian  dequtcbed  one  of  hu  high  oSicaa  ta  czplorfi  the  tooroea 
«f  tlie  Hwang-ho.  S«»  Brotschneidei'a  *  Medijcval  Kescurcbes  from  Eflstcra  Asiatio 
Source*,'  vol  ii  p.  209. 
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them,  and  all  together  they  ascend  the  hill.  Arrived  at  the 
"obo"  a  prayer,  written  on  yellow  paper  and  signed  by  the  Emperor  of 
China  himself,  is  read  aloud,  invoking  the  aid  of  the  deities  that  there 
may  be  an  abundance  of  water  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  millions  of  Chinese. 
Sacrifices  are  then  offered  up,  the  slaughtered  animals,  all  pure  white, 
being  afterwards  distributed  among  those  present,  who  feast  upon  them. 

The  great  lakes  at  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  River  are  correctly  laid 
down  on  d'Anville's  atlas  of  China,  precisely  in  the  position  assigned  to 
them  by  Prejevalsky,  who  has  merely  rediscovered  them  and  added 
topographical  details,  changing  their  names  from  "Charing"  and 
"  Oring  "  to  "  Euasian  "  and  "  Expedition  "  lakes.  Fed  by  the  springs 
of  Odont&la — which  reach  them,  as  already  said,  by  the  Saloma  river  and 
two  large  streams  from  the  north — those  lakes  have  each  a  circumference 
of  about  86  miles ;  their  form  is  ellipsoidal,  the  longer  axis  of  the  one 
being  from  east  to  west,  while  that  of  the  other  is  from  north  to  south. 
Their  water  is  perfectly  sweet,  the  temperature  varying  at  the  end  of 
July  from  50^  to  63°  Fahr.  Their  importance  to  China  must  be 
enormous,  regulating  as  they  do  the  water  supply  of  its  northern  plains. 
Though  abundantly  supplied  with  water,  it  is  remarkable  that,  according 
to  Prejevalsky's  observations,  these  lakes,  like  many  others  of  Inner  Asia, 
are  undergoing  a  constant  process  of  diminution,  traces  of  former  shore 
marks  having  been  seen  at  some  height  above  the  present  level,  while 
the  lakelets  along  the  shores  give  evidence  of  having  been  formerly 
united  in  a  waterspread  much  larger  than  the  present  one. 

The  Yellow  River  enters  Lake  Charing  or  Expedition  from  the  west, 
and  issuing  from  its  south-eastern  extremity,  cleaves  a  passage  through 
the  intervening  isthmus  of  high  land  to  Oring  or  Russian  lake.  From 
the  north-east  end  of  this  latter  it  flows  eastward  as  the  Ma-chu  of  the 
Tibetans ;  then  describing  a  wide  bond,  though  probably  less  wide  than 
that  represented  on  maps,  in  order  to  avoid  the  snowy  Amneh-Machiu 
range,  it  bursts  through  the  opposing  chains  of  the  Kuen  Luen  on  its 
way  towards  China  Proper.  Between  Lake  Oring  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Churmyu  •  the  Hwang-ho  falls  4000  feet  in  270  miles,  probably 
forming  rapids  and  cataracts  in  this  unexplored  part  of  its  course. 

It  was  near  here  that  Prejevalsky  had  his  first  hostile  encounter  with 
one  of  those  predatory  tribes  the  terror  of  peaceful  caravans  in  this 
region.f  The  attack,  though  delivered  at  night,  failed,  and  the  dis- 
comfited Tangntans  retired  with  the  loss  of  several  killed  and  wounded. 

To  commemorate  his  victory  over  a  force  vastly  superior  iu  numbers 

*  The  month  of  tho  Chunnyn  was  reached  by  Prejevftlsky  duruig  Lia  third  expedition 
while  exploring  the  Upper  Hwaag-ho.  This  was  in  fact  his  farthest  point,  for  though 
his  Oosaacka  recoanoitrod  40  Tcrsta  farther  up  the  Hwang-ho,  which  hero  flows  in  a  deep 
cafion  IGOO  feet  beloTr  tlie  level  of  the  platcuu,  they  could  find  no  ford  by  which  thin 
liver  might  be  croiaed,  and  the  motiQtaiuoua  nature  of  the  country  to  the  soalb  pre- 
sented formidable  ol^stucles  to  an  Ewlvance. 

t  Cf.  'Report  on  tlxe  Exploration!  of  A.  K..'  p.  33. 
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to  Ms  own,  and  armed  with,  guns  and  other  ofienBive  weapons,  Preje- 
Talakj  named  the  river  debouching  into  Lake  Oring  from  the  Bouth, 
*'  Robbers'  river  " ;  he  then  pushed  on  to  the  Di-chu  (Upper  Yang-tsze- 
kiang),  and  struck  it  at  the  mouth  of  its  tributary  the  Kong-chiung-chu, 
270  miles  below  the  spot  where  he  had  crossed  it  in  1879  when  following 
the  pilgrims'  road  towards  Lhaasa.  He  found  it  here  a  deep  and  rapid 
river  enclosed  in  mountains,  about  120  yards  wide,  with  water  of  a  dirty 
yellow  colour,  and  a  temperature  at  the  end  of  June  averaging  between 
48°  and  55'  Fahr.  Immediately  after  rain  it  rises  three  to  four  feet.  Its 
general  direction  is  from  W.N.W.  to  E.S.E.,and  its  channel  is  exceedingly 
tortuous.  Seven  days'  march  higher  up,  where  the  Napchitai-ulan- 
murren  flows  into  it,  the  Bi-cha  divides  into  seven  channels,  and  is 
fordablo  at  low  water.  This  ford,  known  by  the  name  of  Chamar-abdan, 
is  the  only  one  in  this  part  of  the  river ;  the  level  of  the  Di-chu  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Eong-chinng-chn  is  18,100  feet  above  the  sea,  but  at 
Chamar  Abdan,  where  the  caravan  track  crosses  it,  the  height  is  14,600 
feet,  a  difference  in  level  of  1500  feet  in  about  270  miles,  exclusive  of 
windings,  or  5*5  feet  per  mile.  330  miles  lower,  at  Batang,  where  this 
river  is  known  as  the  Kiu-sha-kiang,  its  height  is  8150  feet,  a  fall  of 
nearly  5000  feet,  or  15*  15  feet  per  mile  excluding  the  windings. 

Except  at  the  fords  the  Di-chu  can  only  be  crossed  in  boats— these 
are  of  the  most  primitive  construction — merely  yak  skins  stretched  over 
a  clumsy  wooden  framework.  Men  and  small  animals,  such  as  sheep, 
may  be  ferried  across  in  this  way,  while  horses  and  yaks  generally 
swim.  With  camels  it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  the  passage,  for, 
even  if  they  succeeded  in  reaching  the  opposite  bank,  they  would  be 
unfit  for  travel  in  the  mountainous  country  beyond.  Projovalsky,  there- 
fore, decided  on  turning  back  and  exploring  more  fully  than  he  had 
yet  done  the  watershed  lying  between  the  Di-chu  and  the  sources  of 
the  Hwang-ho  (see  supplementary  note,  p.  8G). 

He  found  the  valleys  13,000  to  13,500  feet,  and  the  passes  ranging 
up  to  16,000  feet.  The  climate  is  humid  and  chilly,  continual  rain, 
varied  by  hail,  snow  and  thunderstorms  converting  mountain  and  valley 
into  a  succession  of  impassable  swamps.  Very  different  is  the  region 
boi"dering  on  Tsaidam,  where  the  excess  of  humidity  is  absorbed  by  the 
Hty  dust-laden  winds  of  the  plains,  and  whore  lakes  and  rivers  disappear, 
leaving  behind  them  layers  of  salt  often  several  feet  thick. 

With  his  return  to  Tsaidam  began  what  Prejevaleky  terms  the  second 
period  of  his  expedition.  Ho  had  explored  the  north-eastern  angle  of 
Tibet,  and  now  turned  north-west  in  order  to  reconnoitre  a  road  said  by 
the  Mongols  to  have  been  formerly  used  by  merchants  from  Sining  to 
Lob-nor.  This  led  along  the  southern  border  of  Tsaidam,  at  the  foot  of 
monntains  buttressing  the  high  lands  of  Tibet. 

Tsaidam, •  a  depression  forming  in  nges  past  the  bed  of  a  great  lake, 
'  Tbo  IJailbftDg  of  A.  K.'8  report  und  map. 
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and  now  lying  9000  feet  above  sea-level,  extends  from  east  to  west  for 
270  mile«,  and  from  north  to  south  for  70  miles,  while  for  administrative 
purposes  it  compriscB  a  much  wider  extent  of  country'.  The  whole  of 
this  expanse  is  a  salinu,  or  salt  swamp,  recoiving  the  drainage  of  the 
streams  from  the  bordering  ranges.  Most  of  these  disappear  In  the 
ground  on  issuing  from  the  mountains,  but  three  of  the  more  important, 
the  Baian-gol,*  the  Naidjin-gol  (the  Naichi  of  Dalgleish's  itinerary),  and 
the  Utu-murren  (Dalgleiah's  Ottu-Mairiu-gol),  flow  for  a  considerable 
distance  into  the  salina,  and  according  to  the  latest  native  informa- 
tion, unite  their  waters  there  in  one  large  lake — Dabasun-nor,  which 
increases  and  diminishes  in  size  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
while  in  winter  its  salinity  prevents  its  freezing. 

Such  scanty  vegetation  as  Tsaidam  possesses  is  due  to  the  Bubterra- 
cean  water  forcing  itself  to  the  surface  and  nonrishing  tamarisk  and 
other  allied  plants  along  a  belt  some  ten  to  twelve  miles  wide  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountains ;  beyond  this  are  bare  impassable  salt-marshes. 

Darwin,  in  his  '  Journal  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,'  t  finds  a 
remarkable  similarity  between  the  salt  lakes  in  Siberia  and  Patagonia ; 
the  comparison  might  also  hold  good  for  the  region  in  question,  though 
Prejevalfiky  does  not  mention  Crustacea,  such  as  those  Darwin  describes 
crawling  among  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda  or  lime. 

Hiring  a  Mongol  guide  Prejevalsky  set  out  for  the  Naidjin-gol,  which 
he  reached  after  nine  days'  march  through  a  country  dreary  in  the 
extreme — a  brown  expanse  of  plain,  only  occasionally  relieved  by 
vegetation,  and  varied  by  tracts  of  pure  white  salt,  nearly  all  the  springs 
being  brackish.  The  tracks  are  well  beaten,  but  the  number  of  side 
paths  leading  to  the  nomad  encampments  make  it  impossible  to  keep  in 
the  right  road  without  a  guide.  No  inhabitants  could  be  seen,  they 
having  lately  fled  for  fear  of  robbers,  who  usually  select  the  autumn  for 
their  depredations.     The  soil  here  was  clay  as  hard  as  stone. 

From  the  Naidjin-gol  where  Prejevalsky  observed  the  migrations  of 
birds,  he  continued  his  journey  to  the  Utu-murren  and  thenoe  to  Gass, 
where  he  established  a  depot  before  starling  on  bis  winter  excursion, 
his  chief  object  being  the  elucidation  of  the  orography  of  Northern 
Tibet,  for  baviug  in  his  recent  journeys  crossed  several  ranges  of 
mountains  farther  east — e.  g.  the  Nan-shan,  the  Burkhan-Buddha,  the 
Shuga,  the  Baian-kara-ula,  the  Koko  -  shili,  the  Dumbure,  and  the 
Tang-la — and  found  them  to  run  approximately  in  an  east  and  west 
direction,  Prejevalsky  was  now  anxions  to  trace  tbeir  westerly  continua- 
tions, and  define,  if  possible,  their  connection  with  the  Kuen-L\ien. 

In  the  chapter  now  translated  he  has  sketched  in  outline  the  topo- 
graphical features  of  the  country,  leaving  to  future  explorers  to  fill  in 
the  details  and  to  continue  his  work  till  we  have  a  complete  relief  map  of 

•  According  to  Mr.  Rcckliill,  tho  Yohnrc-gol,  '  Proo.  B.G.f.,'  1889,  p.  731.— M. 
t  Cf.  'A  Natumliflt's  Voyftge,"  Ac,  ed.  1888,  p.  88. 
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Northern  Tibet.  Miicli  uncertainty  still  prevails  as  to  the  physical 
features  of  this  country.  For  several  hundreds  of  miles  the  courses  of 
its  principal  rivers  are  yet  unexplored,  large  lakes  yet  unvisited,  and  we 
learn  from  Prejevalsky  and  Dalgleish  of  grand  snowy  mountain  ranges, 
where  we  had  formerly  supposed  a  vast  undulating  plateau.*  The 
discovery  and  survey  of  the  high  Valley  of  the  Winds,  and  the 
various  questions  connected  with  it,  are  not  the  least  interesting  parts  of 
Prejevalsky'e  narrative,  while  his  description  of  the  ciny  hilla  among 
which  he  found  himself  south  of  Unfreezing  Lake  recalls  to  mind  very 
similar  features  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  described  in  the  Reports  of  the 
United  States  exploring  expeditions  by  Powell  and  Clarence  King  (cf. 
their  reports). 

The  itinerary  of  Mr.  DalgloLeih,  the  companion  of  Carey,  relates  to 
much  of  the  same  country  as  that  traver8e<i  by  Prejevalsky,  and  although 
his  diary  is  merely  a  daily  record  of  what  he  saw  and  heard,  it  is,  never- 
theless, a  valuable  contribution  towards  our  knowledge  of  those  regions 
visited  by  so  few  Englishmen.  Mr,  Dalgleish  joined  Mr,  Carey  as  paid 
aseistant,  but  his  services  appear  to  have  been  beyond  any  money  value, 
for  besides  having  charge  of  the  general  management  of  the  expedition 
and  interpreting,  he  contributed  the  route  survey  and  astronomical 
observations  for  the  map  accompanying  these  pages.  His  services  are 
handeomely  acknowledged  by  Mr,  Oarey  in  the  paper  printed  in  our 
'  Proceedinga,'t  and  in  referring  to  them  again  we  have  only  to  express 
our  deep  regret  that  an  untimely  death  at  the  hands  of  robbers  on  the 
Eara-korum  Pass  should  have  out  short  the  career  of  one  who  was  in 
every  way  so  well  fitted  to  lend  assistance  in  any  scheme  for  the 
exploration  of  the  Trans-Himalayan  territory. 

I  have  divided  his  itinerary  into  five  sections,  oorretsponding  with 
the  breaks  made  in  the  journey  and  the  nature  of  the  country  traversed. 
Section  I.  takes  us  from  Leh,  his  starting  point,  to  Khotan  in  Chinese 
Torkistan,  a  distanoe  of  508^  geographical  miles  (585  English  statute 
miles).  The  route  which  had  been  previously  surveyed  by  Pundit 
Eiahen  8iugh,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  (now  Colonel)  H.  Trotter 
(Cf.  Boute  XIV.  in  *  Report  of  Forsyth's  Mission  to  Yarkand '),  leads 
past  the  northern  end  of  Pangong  Lake  and  crosses  the  Marsinik,^  or 
Lunkar-la  Pass,  into  the  Changchenmo  valley.  Leaving  this  valley 
shortly  after  the  Shahidulla  road  turns  off  to  the  left,  it  ascends  to  the 
plateau  by  a  small  pass  (the  Salmu  Eongka) ;  descending  again  into  the 
valley  and  crossing  the  Changchenmo  stream.  Another  ascent  leads  up 
the  Lanak-la  Pass,  and  the  route  now  lies  in  independent  Tibet.  Three 
marches  farther  bring  the  traveller  in  view  of  the  large  salt  lake  of 


*  Cr. '  Exploratiuna  iu  Great  Tibet  and  Moogolia,  bj  A.  K./  p.  14. 
t  8cc  « Prooeedinga  R.G.S.,'  1887,  p.  752. 

X  18,990  feet  according  to  Johnson.    Sea  Lis  journey  to  Ilohi,  Ettoton. 
R.G.S,'  Tol.  xMviL  p.  24. 
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Mang-tso,  and  five  miles  beyond  is  tho  freah-water  lake  of  Taslilik-kul, 
nearly  17,000  feet  above  sea-level.  Hence  a  series  of  ascents  and  descents 
have  to  be  made  before  the  -well-situated  camp  of  Tak-nak  or  Dak-nak 
is  reached  and  some  needful  repose  is  obtained  for  man  and  beast,  both 
somewhat  exhausted  after  the  severe  strain  of  marching  at  these  great 
altitudes  over  red  clayey  ground  softened  by  snow. 

About  23  mites  beyond  Tak-nak  the  brackish  lake  Yeshil-kul  is 
reached,  and  the  head  of  the  Keria  river.  Here  lies  the  boundary  of 
Khotan  territory  and  the  watershed  of  the  trunk  range  of  the  Kuen 
Luen,  vT^hose  peaks  stand  out  grand  and  snowy  on  the  west.  So  far  the 
country  is  uninhabited,  and  it  is  only  at  Ghubolik,  two  marches  further, 
also  17,000  feet  high,  that  the  first  traces  of  human  beings  are  seen  in 
the  stone  huts  erected  here  by  the  miners  who  come  from  Khotan  to 
obtain  sulphur  excavated  in  large  quantities  from  tho  ground  near 
Ulugh-shah  in  the  Ghubolik  plain.  Twelve  miles  from  Ghubolik  the 
descent  begins,  at  first  down  a  steep  and  stony  ravine,  then  by  a  seooud 
ravine  following  the  Polu  stream  to  the  small  village  of  the[  samo  name. 
This  most  difiScult  part  of  the  journey  is  quite  impracticable  for  baggage 
animals.  The  track  descends  9000  feet  in  28  miles,  and  in  places  liot> 
along  a  narrow  gorge  obstructed  by  huge  boulders.  Projevalsky  attempted 
the  ascent  of  this  gorge  from  Polu  for  several  miles,  but  gave  it  up  in 
despair,  and  Messrs.  Carey  and  Dalgleish  only  suoceedod  in  descending  by 
unloading  their  ponies  and  carrying  their  baggage  over  the  worst  parts. 

This  route,  however,  was  not  always  in  so  bad  a  state.  According  to 
Prejevalsky,  it  underwent  repairs  in  1877,  when  Niaz  Beg,  Governor  of 
Khotan,  prepared  to  escape  this  way  into  India  upon  the  downfall  of  his 
master,  the  late  Amir  of  Kashgar,  and  it  is  hinted  that  the  Chinese  had 
intentionally  blocked  the  passage.  When  once  the  difficulties  in  the  gorge 
of  the  Kurab  or  river  of  Polu  are  surmounted,  the  route  over  the  series 
of  high  plateaus  crossed  here  and  there  by  low  ridges  presents  great 
advantages  to  the  traveller  who  is  not  pressed  for  time,  and  in  summer 
may  be  traversed  without  once  entering  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow,* 
the  snowstorms  experienced  by  Messrs.  Carey  and  Dalgleish  in  August 
having  been  quite  unusual.  Having  dismissed  their  pony  caravan,  at 
Polu  they  descended  to  Keria,  an  oasis  in  tho  Khotan  district,  whore 
they  made  a  nine  days'  halt.  They  were  now  in  a  well-cultivated 
country,  where  com,  fruit,  and  vegetables  were  plentiful  and  good. 

The  first  European  to  visit  Keria  in  modem  times  was  Mr.  Johnson, 
civil  assistant  in  the  great  trigonometrical  survey  of  India.f  Ho  paid  a 
hurried  visit  there  from  Khotan  in  1864,  shortly  after  the  Muhammadan 
population  had  massacred  tho  Chinese  in  all  those  parts.  He  speaks  of 
the  gold  of  Keria  (or  Kiria)  and  of  its  commerce  with  Kabul  and  Kashmir. 
Prejevalsky  estimates  the  inhabitants  of  Keria  at  3000  families,  morally 

•  Cf. '  Report  of  a  Sliesion  to  Yarkand,'  p.  248. 
t  Cf.  '  Journul  R.  G.  S./  vol.  xxxvii ,  pp.  1-47. 
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degraded  "by  tLoir  gold  traffic,  and  terribly  diseased.  He  found  HussLan 
manufactured  goods  oflered  for  sale  in  the  bazaar,  and  a  new  town 
springing  up  12  miles  lower  down  the  Keria-daria,  where  there  was  an 
oasis  oapable  of  Bupporting  5000  to  GOOO  families.  Six  stages  (101^ 
miles)  west  of  Keria  is  Khotan,  reached  by  an  excellent  road  passing 
halfway  the  large  \'illage  of  Chira. 

The  history  of  Khotan,  dating  back  to  the  early  centuries  of  our  era, 
has  been  written  by  at  least  two  authors,  Rcmusat  and  Klaproth.  Its 
district  baa  always  been  famed  for  jade  (green,  wliite,  and  black),  musk, 
and  silk,  and  these  continue  at  the  present  day  to  be  the  princii>al 
articles  of  its  commerce.  AVlieu  the  Arabs,  under  the  brave  Kuteibo,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century  advanced  into  Eastern  Turkistan,  they 
never  went  so  far  castas  Khotan,  and  in  Marco  Polo's  time  it  was  subject 
to  tlio  great  Khan.  Johnson  saw  the  place  under  the  rule  of  an  inde- 
pendent khan,  who  was  trying,  by  flogging  and  other  brutalities,  to 
reform  the  morals  of  its  inhabitants.  This  potentate  was  murdered  by 
order  of  the  Arair,  Yaknb  Khan  of  Kashgaria,  whose  short-lived  rule 
was  replaced  by  the  Chinese.  The  Khotania,'  however,  estimated  by 
Prejevalsky  at  300,000,  are  apparently  as  dissatisfied  now  with  Chinese 
rule  and  as  ready  to  become  Russian  subjects  as  thoy  were  in  Johnson's 
time  anxious  to  place  themselves  under  the  British  Government* 

Despotism  and  barbarism  havo  seen  their  day  in  Central  Asia,  and 
whether  it  come  from  the  north  or  the  south,  civilisation  will  confer 
priceless  blessings  on  the  nnfortanate  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Turkistan. 
For  the  present,  isolated  from  Russia  on  the  one  side  and  from  British 
India  on  the  other  by  huge  mountain  ranges,  the  Khotanis  are  fain  to 
submit  to  China,  though  separated  from  her  by  wide  expanses  of  desert 
and  burning  sands. 

From  Khotan  northwards  Mr.  Dalgleish's  itinerary  (Section  II.) 
takes  us  over  new  grotind,  where  he  and  Carey,  preceded  only  a  few  days 
before  by  Prejevalsky,  travelled  along  the  Khotan-daria  to  the  Tarim, 
and  along  this  last-named  river  to  Korla  and  Loh-nor.  Their  route, 
which  had  been  mentioned  in  Forsyth's  Report  {Route  XXIII.)  lay  at 
first  down  the  Yurung-kash  (white  jado)  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Kara-kash  (black  jade),  and  from  their  fork  at  Kosh-lnsh  down  the 
Kliotan-daria.  Stretches  of  cultivated  land,  with  a  few  settlements — 
the  largest  of  tho«o  is  Tawakal  (Prejevalsky's  Tavek-Kehl)— border  the 
Yumng-kash  for  the  first  forty  miles  after  leaving  Khotan ;  beyond  this 
there  are  no  inhabitants,  except  an  occasional  shepherd,  and  vegetation 
is  confined  to  a  belt  of  shrubbery,  jungle  grass,  and  poplar  trees.  The 
road  winds  along  either  bank,  and  is  excellent ;  grass  and  fuel  are 
abundant,  this  being  in  fact  a  highway  of  commerce  between  Aksu  and 
Khotan.  In  autumn  and  winter  caravans  of  merchaudiso  pass  along  it, 
biit  in  summer  the  heat  is  overpowering,  and  the  number  of  flies  and 
*  FrojcTalsky  cutis  them  "  MachLniam  "  in  bis  lust  work. 
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inBeets  make  it  intolerable  for  man  and  beast.  Even  the  wild  animals 
vrhich  haunt  the  belt  of  jnngles  seek  refage  in  the  desert  at  this  season 
from  their  tormentors.  The  coarse  of  the  Khotan-daria,  as  already  said, 
is  dne  north  170  miles  to  tlie  Tarim,  with  a  fall  of  4J^  feet  per  mile ;  water, 
however,  is  very  scarce  in  its  channel,  except  in  summer,  when  the  snows 
melt  and  rain  falls  in  the  Euen  Lnen  near  its  sources.  For  the  first  35 
miles  from  Eosh-lush  to  the  Mazar-tagh  range,  the  stream  is  40  to  70  feet 
wide  and  abont  6  inches  deep,  the  land  subject  to  inundation  extending 
for  a  mile  or  more  on  either  side.  Beyond  the  Mazar-tagh  this  stream 
continually  diminishes,  and  at  length  altogether  disappears  some  90  miles 
before  reaching  the  Tarim. 

We  learn  from  Prejevalsky  that  the  large  lake,  "Yeshil-kul,"  repre- 
sented on  former  maps  to  the  west  of  the  Upper  Ehotan-daria,  has  no 
existence  at  the  present  day,  the  environs  of  the  river  being  nothing 
but  sand  wastes,  hiding  cities  and  oases  deep  down  below  the  yellow 
surface.  Band,  the  enemy  of  man  and  vegetation  in  this  region, 
effaces  every  vestige  of  flourishing  cities,  steadily  encroaches  on  the 
oases,  gradually  desiccating  wide  tracts,  and  proving  to  man  how  small 
are  his  powers  of  contending  with  Nature.  The  area  between  Khotan, 
Ak-su  and  Lob-nor  once  contained  23  towns  and  360  villages,  of  which 
not  a  trace  is  left,  and  it  is  said  you  might  formerly  pass  along  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  from  Kucha  to  Lob-nor,  where  hardly  a  human  habitation 
is  to  be  seen.  To  this  day  the  inhabitants  of  the  few  remaining  oases 
sally  forth  in  winter  to  seek  for  hidden  treasure,  tying  bright-coloured 
rags  to  the  ends  of  poles  which  they  set  up  on  the  higher  ground  to 
enable  them  to  find  their  way  back. 

The  discovery  of  the  Hazar-tagh  range,  so  named  after  the  shrine 
or  shrines*  perched  on  its  summit,  with  its  two  red  and  white  parallel 
ridges,  standing  about  500  feet  above  the  sandy  plain,  is  a  geographical 
novelty,  for  it  does  not  appear  on  existing  maps.  Frjevalsky  says  the 
southernmost  of  the  two  ridges  is  of  red  clay  interstratlfied  with 
gypsum,  the  northernmost  of  white  alabaster,  and  that  flints  are  obtained 
here  and  taken  to  Khotan  for  sale.  This  barren  range  of  hills  extends 
in  a  west  by  north  direction  to  Maralbashi,  where  it  dies  away  in  the 
plains.  Seventeen  miles  below  Mazar-tagh  the  Khotan-daria  loses 
itself^  and  its  desiccated  bed  affords  excellent  marching  ground  for  the 
caravan  as  £ar  as  the  Tarim,  the  ferry  across  which  is  reached  in 
eighteen  stages  from  Khotan.  Here  Messrs.  Carey  and  Dalgleish  rested 
in  order  to  procure  supplies  from  Karatal  on  the  Aksu  road.  Flrejevalsky 
went  on  direct  to  Aksu,  whence  he  returned  to  Busaia  viA  the  Bedel 
pass  over  the  Tian  Shan. 
-    The  farther  route  of  Messrs.  Oarey  and  Dalgleish  down  the  Tarim 

*  Fiom  Huar,  a  durine.  Dalgleish  only  speaks  of  one,  Pzejevalsky  says  there  are 
two — an  old  and  a  new  one ;  the  latter  erected  by  the  late  Takab  Kkan,  whose  work  has 
been  destroyed  by  the  CUneie. 
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to  Shah  yar,  theno©  to  Kucha  on  tho  high  rouil  to  Turfau  and  Hami, 
back  to  Shah  yar,  then  to  Korla^  Karaehahr  and  Lob-nor,  has  been  treated 
of  elaewbere,  and  may  therefore  bo  omitted  fi-om  these  papers. 

I  will  now  make  a  few  remarke  on  the  region  deecribed  in  tho 
accompaning  translation.  Its  topographical  features  give  an  idea  of  the 
pbyeioal  characteristics,  bat  more  detailed  scientifio  observationB  are 
necessary  before  we  can  do  more  than  speculate  on  the  structure  of  the 
underlying  rocks,  and  explain  the  agencies  and  conditions  which  have 
helped  to  produce  them.  The  few  facts  brought  to  our  notice  relate 
to  the  cliuate>  drainage,  and  Tegetation,  the  elevation  and  general  aridity 
of  this  tract. 

A  wide  expanse  of  territory,  unaffected  by  the  south-west  monsoon, 
extends  from  the  Kerian  Mountains  on  the  west  to  thc«e  bordering 
Ean-8U  on  tho  east.  Between  these  limits  lies  a  mountainous  mass  of 
great  elevation  diversified  by  plateaus,  plains,  and  valleys,  large  salt 
lakes  and  swamps.  In  addition  to  these  are  curiously  shaped  hills  or 
mounds,  from  300  to  500  feet  high,  covered  with  loess  inter8tratifie<l 
mth  harder  beds,  having  dome-shaped  summits,  sides  often  vertical,  and 
occasionally  terraced  or  buUressed,  bare  of  vegetation,  and  taking 
various  shapes,  such  as  castles,  bridges,  galleries,  &o. 

In  the  arid  region  of  the  western  portion  of  tho  United  States  there 
arc  certain  tracts  of  country  which  have  received  the  name  of  Mauvaiteg 
ferret  or  Bad  Lands,  having  features  very  similar  to  those  I  have  just 
mentioned.  We  learn  from  the  reports  of  tho  U.S.  geological  survey 
explorations  that  it  is  a  labour  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude  to  pene- 
trate or  cross  such  a  district.  The  Tibetan  "  Bad  Lands "  are  equally 
impassable;  Prejevalsky  was  obliged  to  retrace  his  steps  when  he  found 
himself  among  them,  while  Messrs.  Carey  and  Dalgleish  were  also 
unable  to  advance.  To  the  southward  there  is  apparently  a  great  extent 
of  snowy  mountains-  "A  perfect  eca  of  mountains,"  remarks  Dalgleish, 
was  disclosed  to  view  in  this  direction  {cf.  p.  36),  while  to  the  north  is 
Prejevalskys  longitudinal  Valley  of  the  Winds  and  his  great  salt  "Un- 
freezing "  Lake  (Dalgleish's  Chong-Kum-Eul).  Lateral  valleys  with 
sides  more  or  less  perpendicular  cut  through  the  bordering  ridges. 

Continuing  our  comparison  we  fiod  Northern  Tibet,  with  its  base- 
ievol  of  12,000  to  13,000  feet,  much  higher  than  Colorado,  where  tho 
maximum  elevation  of  the  ranges  is  little  over  9000  feet.  Nor  has  the 
former  region  any  great  river  with  tributaries  flowing  through  deep 
canons,  which  are  so  distinctive  a  feature  of  the  latter.  Tibet  between 
34°  and  40''  of  north  latitude  has  but  few  permanent  streams,  the 
drainage  disappearing  through  tho  porous  soil.  Where  shallow  rivers 
are  formed  these  quickly  disappear  on  leaving  tho  foot  of  the  mountains, 
while  the  wet  weather  torrents  are  dry  during  tho  greater  part  of  tho 
year.  Erosion  here  ie  mainly  dependent  on  winds,  those  active  aerial 
agencies  which  disintegrate  and  crumble  the  hardest  rocks,  producing 
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effects  noticeable  on  every  cliff  and  crag,  and  at  the  same  time  raising 
clouds  of  fine  dust  which  ohsonre  earth  and  sky.  This  fine  dast  or  loess 
is  deposited  again  on  the  surface,  serving  to  round  the  outlines  of  hills 
and  level  the  inequalities  of  plain  and  valley.  The  whole  country 
presents  a  singularly  desolate  aspect,  except  during  the  short  season  of 
rains,  and  at  spots  where  moisture  is  supplied  by  underground  springs. 

The  peaks,  tables,  and  valleys  have  an  easterly  and  westerly  direc- 
tion, forming  a  succession  of  steps  north  of  Tibet.  In  the  absence  of 
any  precise  knowledge  of  the  geology  of  this  country,  we  may  assume 
that  the  limestone  and  schists  were  formed  under  the  sea,  and  were 
spread  horizontally  to  a  great  thickness  over  a  broad  expanse.  With  the 
upheaval  of  the  crust  of  the  earth  these  strata  gradually  emerged  and  rose 
to  form  ridges  and  masses  of  mountains  where  folds  or  wrinkles  took  place. 
The  absence  of  rivers  preserves  the  continuity  of  the  whole  mass,  for  the 
district  being  comparatively  rainless,  no  clouds  collect  to  form  mountains, 
and  it  is  only  as  exceptions  and  at  wide  intervals  that  a  few  groups  of 
peaks,  such  as  Jing-ri,  Shapka  Monomakh,  and  Kremlin,  stand  forth 
like  solitary  giants  keeping  watch  over  these  solitudes.  Had  there  been 
a  greater  precipitation  of  moisture  there  would  have  resulted  a  different 
class  of  topographical  features.  Instead  of  plains  and  plateaus  we 
should  have  had  rivers  and  ravines ;  instead  of  elevated  valleys  with  dry 
watercourses  there  would  have  been  deep  valleys  bounded  by  hills  and 
slopes,  and  nature  would  have  assumed  a  different  aspect. 
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CHINESE  TURKISTAN  AND  NORTHERN  TIBET 

IN  1885-7.* 
MR  DALGLEISH-S  ITINERABY. 

CONDENSED  AND  TABULATED  BY  K  DELMAB  MOBQAN. 


The  following  tabulated  itinerary  is  divided  into  five  sections, 
according  to  the  breaks  made  by  the  travellers  in  their  journey,  viz. ; — 
Section  1 — from  Leh  to  Ehotan;  Section  2,  from  Ehotan  to  Korla 
and  Earashahr ;  Section  3,  from  Korla  to  Chaklik,  including  excursion  to 
Lakes  Eara-buran  and  Lob-nor ;  Section  4,  from  Chaklik  into  Northern 
Tibet,  including  visit  to  Hoiduthara,  and  return  to  Sha-chau ;  Section  5, 
Sha-ohau  to  Alrau,  including  visit  to  Ummtsi. 

Alternative  spellings  of  names  of  places  are  placed  in  brackets. 


•  Vide '  Piooeodings  B.Q.B.,*  1887,  p.  752. 
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THE  OROGRAPHY  OF  NORTHERN  TIBET. 

Described  by  General  Prejevalsky  in  Chapter  VI I.  of  hia  last  work, 
entitled  '  A  Winter's  Excursion  from  Gass.'  * 


The  famous  Kuen  Luen,  that  "backbone  of  Asia"  as  Baron  Richtbofon 
calla  it,  before  our  last  journey,  wuh  entirely  unknown  through  12'  of 
longitude,  from  tbe  meridian  of  the  Naijin-gol  in  Tsaidaui  to  that  of  Keria 
in  Eastern  Turkistan.  We  have  now  passed  along  this  unknown  belt 
of  the  most  ancient  ranges  of  Asia,  and  Lave  in  some  measure  elucidated 
its  topography.  We  find  tbe  princip  J  chaiu  forms  an  arc,  the  eastern 
and  western  extremities  of  which  lie  in  the  same  parallel  of  3G',  whilst 
the  northern  periphery  touches  38"  N.  lat.  A  lino  drawn  to  the  west- 
ward of  this  in  about  the  87th  meridian  of  east  longitude  (from  G  reen  wich) 
at  the  i>oint  where  the  Btill  more  northerly  Altyn-tagh  chain  separates 
from  the  main  range  would  servo  to  define  approximately  the  centre  of 
tbe  Kuen  Luen,  its  eastern  limit  Ixiing,  according  to  the  eminent 
authority  just  quoted,  tbe  lO-ith  degree  of  oast  longitude,  where  tbe 
system  is  characterised  by  a  ramification  into  parallel  chains.  The 
chief  of  those,  the  Kncn  Luen  proper,  servee  as  a  gigantic  buttress  to  the 
highlands  of  Northern  Tibet,  facing  on  the  north  the  desert  and  saline 
plains  of  Tsaidam ;  while  on  the  cast  it  cuts  off  tbo  upper  basin  of  the 
Hwang-ho  and  continues  far  into  China. 

That  thiB  is  the  principal  and  no  subsidiary  chain  is  proved  by  its 
continuity,  and  the  connection  bet^vocn  its  eastern  and  western  parts 
through  no  less  than  40°  of  longitude.  Other  i-amificationa  of  this 
system  fall  away  about  the  meridian  of  Lang-chau-fu.  Even  that  huge 
snowy  range,  wliich,  according  to  the  reports  collected  by  us  on  our  last 
expedition,  starts  from  the  Western  Kuen  Luen,  near  the  gorge  of  the 
river  of  Keria,  and  is  prolonged  in  a  south-easterly  direction  for  a  wholo 
month's  journey,  uniting,  perhaps,  with  tbo  Tang-la  or  with  the 
mountains  rising  to  the  north  of  Tengri-nor — even  that  range,  I  say, 
should  not  bo  considered  as  the  principal  one  of  tbo  system — because  in 
any  case  its  continuity  is  less,  and,  deflecting  in  a  meridional  direction,  it 
raerges  in  the  ranges  dividing  the  head-waters  of  the  rivers  of  Indo- 
China  and  the  Upper  Yang-tsze-Kiang. 

It  should  also  l>e  borne  in  mind  that  the  central  Kuen  Luen  is  always 
composed  of  double,  and  sometimes  tripio,  parallel  chains,  while  through- 
out its  entire  extent  it  borders  tbe  plateau  of  Tibet,  and  in  common  with 


•  Translatcil  by  E.  Dilmar  Morgnn. 
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other  marginal  ranges  of  Central  Asia  is  only  fuUj  developed  with  wild 
monntainotis  scenery  on  one  side,  viz.  towards  the  plain  at  its  northern 
foot)  while  the  reverse  southern  slopes  are  incomparably  shorter  and 
lew  ragged. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  Central  Euen  Luen  as  far  west  as  the 
Naijin-gol,*  or  even  a  little  farther — to  the  Utu  Mnrrenf — was  described 
in  the  narrative  of  my  third  joarney.|  I  will  only  add  that  the  oater- 
most  chains  in  this  part  of  the  system  towards  Tsaidam  are  the  Burkhan- 
Baddha,  Ho-shili,  Tolai,  Torai,  Tsosoneh,  and  Dzukha,  the  two  last,  as 
it  would  appear,  taking  the  place  of  the  Yusun-obo  and  Tsagan-nir 
chains  of  my  former  map.  More  recent  information,  though  somewhat 
obscure,  locates  Yusun-obo  between  the  head-waters  of  the  .Utu-murren 
and  Batygantu,  while  the  name  Tsagan-nir  (i.  e.  white  face)  has  been 
associated  with  three  snowy  groups :  Shara-gui,  Umykeh,  and  Earz&  in 
Marco  Polo  range.  This  last  mentioned  range,  starting  from  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  rivers  Shuga  and  Ugan-Earza,  was  followed  by  us  as  far 
west  as  the  snowy  Eharza  group.  From  this  point  the  North  Tibetan 
rampart  turns  to  the  west-north-west,  continuing,  however,  its  twofold 
and  three-fold  character.  From  its  outer  part,  nearest  to  Tsaidam,  the 
huge  snowy  crest  of  Jing-ri  towera  aloft,  probably  connected  with 
Ghtringll  range.  Between  this  last  mentioned  and  the  western  part  of 
Marco  Polo  range,  according  to  the  Mongols,  lies  a  narrow,  confined 
valley ;  barren  in  the  beginning,  but  afterwards  abundantly  watered. 
This  vaUey  is  known  under  the  name  of  Tsagan-tokhoi,  and  contains  the 
source  of  the  Batygantu,§  a  tributary  of  the  Utu-murren,  which  it  joins 
in  Tsaidam. 

Weei-north-west  of  Jing-ri  for  130  miles,  as  far  as  the  gorge  of  the 
Zaiaan-saitu,  stretches  my  Columbus  range,  |  while  to  the  southward 
of  Jing-ri  lies  another  wide  snowy  range,  perhaps  forming  the  principal 
chain  of  this  part  of  the  Euen  Luen.  In  the  first  instance  I  named  it 
"  Conjectural,"  T  then,  at  the  instance  of  several  members  of  the  Imperial 
Geographical  Society  and  by  the  award  of  the  Council,  it  was  re- 
christened  after  me.**  Its  highest  point,  seen  by  us  only  &om  a  distance, 
I  named  "Shapka,"  i.  e.  Cap  "of  Monomakh."  tt 

*  The  Naichi-gol  of  VLr.  Dalgleish ;  of.  Itinerary,  p.  42. 

t  The  Otto-mairin-gol  of  Mr.  Dalgleish ;  of.  Itinerary,  p.  47. 

X  Bee  hia  'Third  Jonmey  into  Central  Asia,'  chaps.  tL  and  vii.;  of.  also  'Proo. 
B.O.8.,'  N.S ,  ToL  ir.  p.  218. 

I  The  Patagonto  of  Mr.  Dalgleish ;  of.  Itinerary,  pp.  44-45. 

B  I  have  given  new  names  to  those  ranges  whidi,  as  far  as  we  coald  learn,  bad  no 
native  names — not  an  nnnsoal  occurrence  in  Central  Asia,  where  the  natives  as  a  role 
distingnish  by  name  only  separate  peaks  or  posses,  perhaps  two  different  portions  of  one 
and  the  same  range. 

5  *  Isvestija  of  Boss.  Oeogr.  Soc.,'  vol.  zzL  p.  240. 

••  'IsvestijV  Tol.  xxii.  pp.  200  and  480. 

tt  yiadimir  Monomacbus,  Grand  Friace  of  Bnssia,  1113-1125.  A  drawing  of  his 
erown,  the  so-called  "  Gap  of  Monomachns,"  may  be  seen  in '  Bamband'a  History  of 
Bnaia,'  translated  by  Mrs.  Lang,  voL  L  p.  105. 
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North  of  Colambus  and  Garinga  ranges  and  parallel  with  these  runs 
Tsaidam  range,  described  in  a  previous  chapter  of  this  work,*  terminat- 
ing on  the  east  in  a  thin  wedge  on  the  Tsaidam  desert,  while  on  the 
west  it  runs  up  to  the  gorge  of  the  Zaisan-saitu.  A  narrow  valley, 
watered  by  tbo  Khatyn-zang,  separatee  Tsaidara  from  the  Iwy  last 
mentioned  chains  of  mountains;  and  here  let  it  be  observed  such 
funnel-shaped  valleys  are  very  characteristic  of  the  Kuon  Luen. 

The  continuation  of  "CohimbuB"  range  beyond  the  gorge  of  the 
Zaisan-saitu  is  formed  by  another  snowy  range,  named  by  me  "  Mosco," 
and  its  highest  peak  "  Kreuilin."  Mosco  range  oztonds  to  the  west  fur 
70  milep,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  Tokus-dawan,  uniting  with  this  latter 
probably  at  the  point  where  the  more  northerly  Altyn-tagh  separates 
from  it  before  being  joined  by  the  Chamen-tagh.  The  Tokus-dawan  has 
a  south-westerly  direction,  and  near  the  gorge  of  the  Cherchen  river 
nnitea  with  a  gigantic  mounlaiu  mass  belonging  to  the  Wostorn  Euen 
Luen,  also  bordering  the  Tarim  basin,  and  named  by  me  as  far  as  the 
Keria  river  "  Itusaian  "  range.  This  range,  or  perhaps  the  Tokiu-dawan, 
is  joined  by  "  Prejevalsky  "  range. 

The  chief  constituent  rocks  of  the  west  Central  Kuen  Luen  ar© 
silicious  schists  and  granite,  with  occasional  quartz  reefs.  The  most 
striking  features  of  eastern  parts  of  these  mountains  are  their  immense 
height  and,  therefore,  great  number  of  snowy  peaks,  the  comparative 
absence  of  cliffs — at  all  events  in  the  snowy  groups,  the  want  of  rivere, 
general  sterility  of  the  soil,  and  lastly  the  poverty  of  their  flora  and 
fauna.  On  the  other  hand  gold  is  everywhere  abundant,  and  will  be 
the  first  bait  to  tempt  hither  the  avaricious  European. 

Upon  returning  from  a  reconnaissaDce,  undertaken  with  the  object 
of  discovering  the  road  to  Lob-nor,  our  two  Ulan-gadjir  t  guides  were 
dismissed  to  their  homes,  handsomely  rewarded  for  their  services.  We 
now  remained  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  wilderness,  having  to  discover  the 
road  fur  ourselves  in  the  winter  expedition  wo  wore  about  Jo  commence. 
But  this  was  nothing  new  for  us,  aud  in  winter  when  ico  can  always 
be  transported,  there  is  no  insuperable  difficulty  to  be  overcome.  We 
formed  our  depot  at  Chong-yar,  %  leaving  under  the  charge  of  Sergeant 
Irinohinoff,  six  Cossacks,  the  interpreter  Abdul  Yuaupof,  besides  camels, 
horses,  sheep  for  food,  and  a  quantity  of  baggage.  The  Cossacks  were  to 
take  turn  and  turn  about  in  pasturing  the  animals  aud  niglit-watching ; 
their  leisure  hours  they  were  at  liberty  to  employ  in  literary  diversion 
and  the  chase.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  comparative  rest  they  were 
now  to  enjoy,  the  men  left  behind  envied  their  companions  who  were 
about  to  march,  for  these  would  oxperieuoe  novelty  and  variety  incidental 

*  For  tiio  chier  rocks  of  Ibe  Eastern  Kuen  Laen,  aee  tEie  narratiTe  of  my  tbird 
journey. 

t  Th©  Ulan-Gflzar  of  Dalgleieh's  ItinerRry,  cf.  p.  47. 

X  Corresponding  with  Sagh  Takai  of  Dulgleiiih'a  Itincrury,  cf.  p.  3  k 
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to  active  life,  while  thoee  at  the  depot  wonld  Bnfier  from  the  tedium 
and  monotony  of  daily  rontine,  irkaomo  at  all  times,  bnt  espeoially  so  in 
winter.  Oar  marching  caravan  was  not  large.  It  consisted  only  of  25 
camels,*  4  riding  horses,  and  15  sheep — the  last  mentioned  being 
intended  for  food.  The  baggage  was  reduced  to  the  smallest  possible 
limits,  and  supplies  taken  only  to  last  two  months. 

On  the  19th  November  (Ist  December)  we  started  in  a  westerly 
direction,  travelling  along  a  wide  valley  extending  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  and  named  by  me,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  winds  and  tempests 
which  visit  it,  the  •*  Valley  of  the  Winds." 

The  first  march  from  Chong-yar  is  23  milea  long,  over  an  absolutely 
barren  plain  covered  with  sand,  loess,  and  small  pebbles,  with  a  gradual 
rise  amounting  to  1300  feet  in  the  aggregate.  We  left  in  the  afternoon, 
camped  half-way,  and,  having  replenished  our  supply  of  water  and  fuel, 
reached  the  Zaisan-Eaitu  the  following  day  at  the  point  where  thia 
river,  owing  to  the  steeper  incline,  hides  itself  below  ground,  reappear- 
ing again  in  the  form  of  springs  at  Chong-yar  and  other  salt  marshes 
round  Oasa.  Theae  springs  give  rise  to  a  number  of  brooks,  which 
collect  in  one  rivulet  and  fall  into  the  south-western  corner  of 
the  lake. 

The  Zaisan-saitu  has  its  sources  in  the  glaciers  on  the  soulhem  slope 
of  Mount  Kremlin.  It  divides  Mosco  from  Columbus  and  Tsaidam 
ranges,  afterwards  taming  eastward  along  the  Valley  of  the  Winds, 
where  it  soon  disappears  from  the  surface  ;  after  an  underground  course 
of  13  miles  it  again  shows  itself  a  good-sized  river,  then  for  the  second 
time  it  disappears  as  above  stated.  Not  far  from  this  spot  the  Zaisan- 
taitu  is  joined  from  the  south-east  by  the  Khatyn-zang,  a  river  which 
rises  in  Mount  Jing-ri,  and  receives  the  drainage  of  the  glaciers  on 
the  southern  slope  of  Columbus  range.  This  river,  however,  does  not 
approach  within  seven  miles  of  the  Zaisan-saitu  in  winter,  though  in 
summer  the  two  probably  unite. 

At  the  place  where  we  now  struck  the  Zaisan-saitu,  i.  e.  in  its  lower 
course,  this  river,  measured  over  the  ice,  had  a  breadth  of  HO  to  1 75  feet  j  f 
the  thickness  of  the  ice  was  2^  feet,  and  the  depth  of  water  under  it  did 
not  exceed  1^  foot.  The  width  of  the  valley  on  either  side  averaged 
about  a  mile,  and  the  soil  is  loess  and  sand  lying  in  wind-drifts.  Vege- 
tation consists  of  a  dirisnn-like  grass,  reeds, and  a  few  species  of  the 
order  Compositse.  The  bushos  are  Mtjricaria  and  Oxytropia.  The  {ms- 
turage  is  generally  good,  especially  in  summer,  when  there  are  neither 
mosquitoes  nor  flies  here,  said  to  be  prevalent  at  Gass.  To  the  right 
and  left  of  the  valley  sterile  plains  extend  up  to  the  bteep  slopes  of  the 
margining  mountains,  with  an  occasional  gi-oup  of  hills  as  barren  as  the 

*  Twelre  for  baggage,  nine  for  riding,  and  four  in  reserve. 

t  At  tha  point  of  its  diaappttiraiice  the  Ebatja-zang',  tributaiy  of  the  Zuisan-saita, 
if  twice  and  even  four  times  Uiii  width, 
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])lain  they  rise  from.  The  valley  we  are  describing  is  the  hauut  of  the 
Tihetau  antelopo ;  it  is  visitod  by  the  wild  asa,  and  the  yak  may  as  an 
exception  be  seen  here. 

Ascending  the  Zaisan-saitu,  wo  at  first  made  good  progress,  there 
being  plenty  of  forage,  water,  and  fuel.  All  this,  however,  came  to  an 
end  as  soon  as  wo  had  pasHcd  the  epringa  which  supply  the  river.  A 
bare  wildemeas  then  stretched  out  beforo  us,  of  whiit  esctont  none 
could  say.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to  return  to  the  springs  and 
reconnoitre  the  country.  Starting  myself  with  two  Cossacks,  I  was 
rejoiced  to  alight  upon  the  river  the  fame  day.  Emboldened  by  this 
discovery  and  the  fiueuesa  of  the  weather,  wo  extended  our  survey  in  a 
westerly  direction  tip  the  Valley  of  the  Winds  and  along  the  snowy 
ranges  bordering  it,  our  whole  caravan  advancing  to  the  newly-dis- 
covered water-supply.  From  our  baromotricul  observations  it  appears 
there  is  a  rise  of  BOO  feet  in  15  miles,  and  owing  to  this  the  stream,  not 
strong  enough  to  keep  above  ground,  hides  itself  below  the  surface. 

When  we  had  risen  to  an  altitude  of  11,600  feet  al>ove  the  sea,  we 
found  no  vegetation  oven  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  could  foretell  a 
bad  time  for  our  unfortunate  animals.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
night  frosts  continued  and  the  wind-etorms  increased  in  vehemence  and 
frequency,  their  direction  being  moKtly  from  the  west,  i.  e.  riglit  in  our 
faces.  In  such  weather  surveying  was  most  difficult,  and  at  the  end  of 
a.  day's  march  eyes  and  head  ach&d  from  constant  exposure  to  the  icy 
blast. 

We  continued  the  ascent  of  the  rediscovered  Zaisan-saitu  over  a 
pebbly  plain,  where  only  occasional  tufta  of  stunted  camel-thorn  {Alhagi 
camclorum)  and  Hcaumuria  appeared  above  ground,  A  dead  quail  and 
thrush  were  picked  up  in  an  arid  tract,  these  birds  having  probably 
dropped  from  exhaustion  during  flight,  and  fallen  victims  to  their 
inexperience  in  attempting  a  direct  passage  southward  across  so  desolate 
a  regioD, 

We  now  turned  to  the  eouth-wost  instead  of  continuing  in  the  same 
westerly  direction  as  hitherto,  and  then  to  the  south,  where  the  Zaisan- 
saitu  bursts  throutjh  the  neighbouring  niountuius  of  Tibet.  We  went 
in  this  direction  because  we  intended  first  visiting  the  plateau  and 
then  resuming  our  journey  along  the  Valley  of  tho  Winds,  which  now 
remained  on  our  right  and  vanished  away  to  the  westward.  From  the 
higher  ground  we  could  see  accumulations  of  ice  along  it  in  places,  and 
therefore  felt  certain  that  our  caravan  could  pass  that  way. 

The  defile  of  tho  Zaisau-eaitvi,  which  we  soon  entered,  proved 
excellent  marching  ground  even  for  camels,  the  main  ohain  of  the  Kuen 
Luen  at  this  point  only  being  lower,  and  much  less  rugged  and  pre- 
cipitous. The  defile  is  11  miles  long,  and  divides  the  two  ranges  I  have 
named  Tsaidam  and  Motico.  The  mountains  here  are  almost  barren,  and 
inoatly  covered  with  deposits  of  lontss.    Along  tho  banks  of  tho  river 
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only  are  there  a  few  patches  of  sedge,  and  even  these  had  been  eaten  off 
by  wild  animals.  Towards  the  soathern  end  of  this  defile  the  Zaisan- 
saita  again  disappears,  at  all  events  in  winter,  for  a  distance  of 
11  miles.  To  the  west  stretches  Mosco  range,  while  to  the  south  and 
east,  heyond  some  low  hills  steeply  scarped  in  places,  lies  the  great 
plateau  of  Tibet,  with  the  western  angle  of  CJolambus  range  visible  in 
the  distance. 

Weather  in  Novembeu.* 

Meanwhile  November  had  passedj  two-thirds  of  which  we  had  spent 
at  Gass,  at  an  elevation  of  9000  feet  above  the  ocean ;  the  last  part  of 
this  month  in  the  Valley  of  the  Winds,  at  altitudes  of  10,500  to  12,000 
feet. 

Like  October,  November  was  remarkably  clear ;  during  this  month 
we  counted  twenty-four  clear  days,  and  only  six  cloudy.  The  frequent 
reoorrenoe  of  bad  weather  experienced  by  us  in  Tibet  was  now  at  an 
end,  though  in  the  mountains  bordering  that  country  it  was  certainly 
more  cloudy  than  at  Gass  and  in  the  Valley  of  the  Winds.  There  was 
no  snowfall  in  November — indeed,  throughout  the  winter,  it  rarely 
snowed  in  this  region,  and  then  only  very  little,  while  the  atmosphere 
remained  continuously  extremely  dry. 

■  In  clear  calm  weather  the  warmth  of  the  sun  could  be  felt  though 
the  thermometer  stood  as  low  as  20°  Fuhr.  in  the  shade  at  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  With  a  moderate  wind  in  the  daytime,  after  the  sun 
had  warmed  the  surface  of  the  ground  a  little,  the  temperature  would  rise 
oooanonally  to  39°  Fahr.  The  dominant  winds  came  from  the  west,  though 
calms  were  not  nnfrequent ;  at  night  there  was  always  a  light  or  moderate 
wind  from  the  west  or  south-west.  We  counted  seven  gales  blowing 
from  the  same  quarters,  therefore  many  more  than  in  October.  But 
these  gales,  as  a  rule,  followed  one  after  the  other,  as  we  had  noticed  in 
Tibet  and  Tsaidam,  with  alternations  of  fine  and  bad  weather.  During 
a  gale  the  atmosphere  would  be  always  filled  with  dust.  The  frequency 
of  these  storms  and  winds,  however,  increased  towards  the  end  of 
November  when  we  had  entered  the  Valley  of  the  Winds,  where  the  con- 
figuration of  the  country  causes  a  nearly  constant  west  wind.  The 
night  frosts  at  Qass  were  as  much  as  —20°  Fahr. ;  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Winds,  if  tiiere  were  no  calm,  the  temperature  at  the  end  of  November 
never  fell  below  — 15°  Fahr. 

Jjet  us  now  speak  of  the  mountains  in  whose  vicinity  we  found  our- 
selves. 

*  The  old  style  dates  h»Te  been  oonTerted  into  new  thronghont  this  traoalation,  but 
when  only  a  month  is  given  the  reader  mtiBt  calculate  the  difference  for  himself,  e.  g. 
November  mutt  be  understood  to  mean  £com  the  13th  of  this  month  to  the  12th  of 
December,  and  ao  on. 
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Mountain  Bancks. 

Ckamea-tagh* — The  northern  border  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Winds  ia  formed  by  the  Ohameu-tagh,  of  which  I  had  heard  on 
my  Lob-nor  journey -t  I*  Btietches  from  east  to  west  for  upwards  of  70 
miles,  uniting  on  one  side  with  Altyn-tagh,  and  on  the  other  with  the 
arid,  waterleas  range  rieing  to  the  north  of  Gaee.  In  breadth  the  Chamea- 
tagh  docs  not  exceed  seven,  at  moist,  ten  miles,  while,  throughout,  ita 
elevation  is  enormous,  and  at  three  groups— at  both  extremities  and  in 
the  centre — it  rises  above  the  snow-lino.  Judging  from  the  position  of 
the  glaciers,  the  westernmost  of  these  three  groupe  of  peaks  is  the 
highest.  From  its  northern  alope,  aa  we  heard,  starts  a  river  which 
breaks  through  the  Altyn-tagh  and  discharges  into  Lob-nor.  This  is 
probably  the  Chargalyk>davia.  From  the  same  slope  of  the  easterumofit 
group,  underground  drainage  forma  the  lakelet  and  swamps  of  Gashun- 
nor.  Lastly,  the  glaciers  of  the  southern  slope  of  this  eastern  knot  of 
mountains  contribute  to  feed  the  Zaisan-saitu  also  with  subterranean 
water. 

The  Chamen-tagh,  as  wo  have  said,  rises  as  a  narrow  precipitous 
rampart,  but  the  slopes  of  its  valleys,  north  and  south,  form  a  steep  glacis 
from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  in  vertical  elevation.  Those  slopes  are 
absolutely  barren,  aridity  being  a  marked  feature  of  the  Chamen-tagh, 
at  all  events  on  the  south  side  where  there  are  neither  brooks  nor  springs. 
The  gradients  are  exceedingly  steep,  and,  in  the  upper  belts,  covered 
with  detritus,  while  the  ravines  ara  narrow,  also  precipitous  and  nearly 
devoid  of  vegetation.  In  these  and  at  the  foot  of  some  of  the  lower 
elopes,  occasional  dumps  of  fruit-lwaring  Ephedra,  wormwood,  mugworf, 
and  other  plants  allied  to  Arlemiaia.  Tamarisk  and  camel-thorn  oocur, 
while  here  and  there  are  scattered  an  occasional  clematis,  statioe,  small 
grasses,  and  Compotitw. 

The  mavitnalia  of  the  Chamen-tagh  comprise  the  wild  donkey,  the 
argali  or  mountain  sheep  {Ovia  Dalai-Lamm  n.  sp.),  and  probably  wild 
goat,  wolves,  foxes,  hares,  and  Alpine  hares ;  a  few  wild  yak  are  also 
occasionally  seen. 

Among  birds  we  observed  the  brown  vulture  (V.  nwnachui),  lammer- 
geier  {QypaUoei)^  choughs  (Fregilus  gracuhti),  horned  and  black-creste*! 
larks  (OfocoHa  albiffula,  0.  Teleschotei  n.  ep.),  the  allar  or  great  mountain 
j)artridge  (Megaloperdix  thtbctanut,  M.  himaht/eruit),  and  tbnisheB  {Carpo- 
dacm  rubiciUa).  The  fauna  and  flora  of  these  mountains  are  so  scanty 
that  the  Turkish  name  Chamen-taQh,  i.  e.  flowery  range,  is  undeserved. 

Tsaidam. — From  the  southern  side  of  the  same  eastern  half  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Winds  rises  another  great  range  named  by  me  as  already 
stated — Tsaidam.      It  stretches  from  east  to  west  for  upwards  of  200 

*  The  Chimon-tagh  of  DnlgleisL's  Itiucntry,  of.  p.  34.    Seo  Supplementary  Note. 
t  eee  •  Proc  K.G.S.,'  1889,  p.  375. 
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miles  in  a  direction  parallel  with  Columbus  and  Ghuinga  ranges,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  valley.  On  the  east  it  terminates  ia 
a  narrow  arm  in  the  Tsaidam  plain,  not  &r  from  Ulan-gadjir ;  on  the 
west  it  unites  with  Mosco  range,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  defile 
of  the  Zaisan-saitu,  or  to  define  its  limits  more  accurately,  by  a  trans- 
verse dhasm  three  miles  farther  east. 

The  Tsaidam  range  is  for  the  most  part  narrow,  particularly  in  its 
western  half;  to  the  east  of  the  Ehatyn-zang  it  widens  and  is  higher. 
Here  are  situated  two  snowy  peakd :  Ikhyn-Gansyn-Khorgu  and  Ikhyn- 
Gtasyn-Khorgn.  Between  them  the  range  is  somewhat  lower,  and  from 
the  north,  on  the  Tsaidam  side  appears  as  a  bulging  wall,  while  the 
Bonthem  slope  inclines  towards  the  Khatyn-zang  valley.  Not  far  from 
its  eastern  snowy  summit  the  Shara-gol  Pass  leads  into  the  last-mentioned 
vaUey  from  Gansa.  There  is  one  other  transverse  defile,  17  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  Ehatyn-zang  Gorge,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  this  barren, 
waterless  range.  The  rocks  composing  it  are  granite  and  schists,  much 
weathered  by  atmospheric  influence,  particularly  by  winds,  and  for  the 
most  port  covered  with  loess. 

Cobimhtts. — Parallel  with  Tsaidam  there  is  yet  another  great  range, 
nearer  the  Tibetan  plateau  named  by  me  in  honour  of  the  discoverer  of 
the  Now  World.  Columbus  range  starts  from  snow-capped  Jing-ri, 
trends  north- west,  then  due  west,  terminating  in  a  thin  wedge,  17  miles 
short  of  the  Zaisan-saitu  defile.  With  a  total  length  of  130  miles  it  is 
steeply  scarped  on  the  north  towards  the  valley  of  the  Ehatyn-zang, 
while  its  southern  shorter  slope  overhangs  the  tableland  of  Tibet. 

This  range  is  narrow  throughout,  not  exceeding  even  in  its  widest 
part  13  miles.  Its  western  half  is  lower  than  its  eastern,  where 
snow  lies  all  the  year  round,  and  where  the  ice-clad  peaks  are  as  white 
M  Jing-ri  itself.  The  western  half  only  rises  once  above  the  snow- 
line at  a  small  group  on  the  northern  side.  The  prevailing  feature  of 
Columbus  range,  in  common  with  other  chains  of  the  West  Central  Euen 
Luen,  are  an  identity  of  rock  formations,  comparative  absence  of  crags, 
aridity,  uid  probably  an  equal  profusion  of  gold. 

Mo$eo. — The  third  range,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  two  last 
mentioned,  and  sheltering  the  valley  of  the  winds  on  the  south,  has 
been  named  Mosco.  It  runs,  as  we  have  said,  for  70  miles  or  there- 
abouts to  its  junction  with  the  Tokns-dawan.  With  the  exception  of  a 
small  section  on  the  east,  this  new  range  is  covered  throughout  with 
^bcieis,  most  extensive  in  the  centre  where  Mount  Eremlin  rises.  When 
viewed  from  the  plateau,  this  peak  has  the  appearance  of  an  obtuse 
cone,  perhaps  not  lower  than  Jing-ri.  Enormous  glaciers  cover  its 
nortliem  and  southern  slopes,  and  on  its  eastern  side  lies  a  wide 
mar  deghiee. 

Near  its  junction  with  Tokus-dawan,  Mosco  range  seems  to  widen, 
and  its  southern  slope  is  steep  and  precipitous — at  all  events,  in  its 
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eastern  parts ;  the  northern,  though  also  steep,  is  comparatively  smooth, 
especially  in  central  parts  of  these  mountains,  for  here  the  frequent 
gales  of  wind  swoop  the  valley  and  clioke  the  defiles  with  their  deposits, 
diftiutegrating  the  rocks  and  rounding  the  contour  of  the  hills.  Even 
on  Uie  southern  slopes  of  Miisco  range,  however,  there  are  hut  few  cliffH 
and  this  is  a  feature  characteristic  of  Tsaidam,  Columbus,  and  otiier 
ranges  on  the  tablelands  of  Tibet.  The  rocks  throughout  are  siliceous 
slates. 

Fronv  the  glaciers  of  the  southern  watershed  of  Mount  Kremlin,  the 
Zaisan-saitii  takes  its  rise.  What  rivers  drain  the  more  westerly  parta^ 
of  Mosco  range,  and  in  what  dire^jtion  they  flow,  I  am  imalvlo  to  say. 
Not  a  single  rivulet  descends  from  the  numerous  glaciers  on  the  northern 
face,  though  dry  channels  here  and  there  show  where  the  rainfall  and 
melting  glaciers  drain  away  in  summer.  Mosco  range  is,  in  general, 
exceedingly  barren,  especially  on  the  south  side.  On  the  reverse  northern 
slope  arc  found  a  few  grasses,  such  as  Carez,  Avena,  Ptilagruslit,  and 
diminutive  specimens  of  Ox^tropis,  Tuiiacetum,  Androtace,  SatuitureUf 
and  Saxifraga,  the  two  last-mentioned  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feeti 
above  the  sea.  Among  bushes  we  came  across  a  kind  of  beau,  barely 
showing  its  bead  above  ground,  and  an  Euntliuy  six  inches  high.  The 
Tibetan  sedge  {Kvbresia),  plentiful  in  the  swaraps  of  north-eastern 
Tibet,  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  here,  another  iDdicatiou  of  the 
absence  of  periodical  rains  in  snunuer. 

The  fauna  of  Mosco  range,  as  well  as  of  all  adjacent  parts  of  the  Kuen 
Luen,  is  poor,  and  oflers  hut  little  variety  to  that  of  north-ea.stem  Tibet. 
Among  larger  quadmpeds  there  aro  wild  donkeys,  argali,  wild  goat,  and 
a  few  yak,  togetlier  with  wolves,  hares,  alpine  hares,  and  small  rodents, 
Birds  are  also  scarce,  both  in  variety  and  number,  owing  to  the  barren- 
ness of  the  soil  and  the  horrible  climate.  In  the  mountains  we  saw 
vultures,  lammergeiers,  choughs,  great  [lart  ridge,  mountain  finch 
(Monti/rinyilla  Adamsi)  homed  larks,  and  by  way  of  exception,  Tibetan 
grouse.  No  human  beings  inhabit  these  regiuns.  But  we  came  upoa 
traces  of  bivouacs  of  Turkittanis,  who  come  liither  in  summer,  un- 
beknown to  the  Chinese,  from  the  nearest  oases  of  the  Torim  basin  to 
seek  for  gold. 

The  Platkau  of  Tibet. 

In  two  short  marches  to  the  south  of  the  Zaizan-saitu  defile  we  entered 
the  plateau  of  Tibet.  Our  highest  point  was  13,800  feet,  the  hills  on 
either  side  being  low.  Another  ascent  farther  north,  by  which  we 
returned,  is  700  feet  lower.  We  now  saw  a  wide  plain  opening  out 
eastwards  as  far  as  the  eye  could  sec,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Columbus 
range,  rising  steeply,  though  not  much  above  it.  To  the  south-east  and 
south  lay  a  confused  medley  of  hills  and  low  ridges,  beyond  which 
gliatened  the  hoary  heads  of  Projevalsky  range.     Finally,  in  the  midst 
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of  the  plain,  we  beheld,  to  our  astonishment,  a  large  lake  of  unfrozen 
water,  which  I  there  and  then  christened  Unfreezing  Lake.  We  moved 
towards  it  over  a  slightly  inclined  ]>lain,  almost  barren  but  for  the  few 
clumps  of  reeds  the  wild  animals  had  not  yet  devoured.  Beyond  this 
again,  we  marched  over  pebbles.  As  we  went  towards  the  lake  it 
appeared  to  be  close  to  us,  yet  at  nightfall,  when  we  pitched  our  camp 
in  some  scrub  Artemisia,  we  were  still  12  miles  off.  This  brushwood 
was  an  unexpected  godsend,  supplying  us  with  fuel  and  our  ravenous 
mimals  with  forage ;  as  for  water,  we  melted  some  of  our  supply  of  ioe, 
and  on  the  morrow  continued  our  journey  towards  the  lake,  feeling 
uncertain  if  we  should  find  drinkable  water  there,  our  stock  of  ice  being 
nearly  exhausted.  Fortunately,  near  the  west  shore  of  the  newly- 
discovered  lake,  which  proved  to  be  excessively  salt,  we  came  upon 
several  frozen  springs  in  the  midst  of  salt  marshes,  and,  melting  the  ice, 
we  gave  our  horses  a  bucketful  apiece.  The  condition  of  these  animals 
had  become  very  poor,  owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  forage  and  the  cold, 
but  the  camels  held  out  well. 

Having  passed  the  night  near  Unfreezing  Lake,  concerning  which 
more  by-and-by,  we  advanced  towards  the  south-east,  in  the  direction 
of  a  rivulet  we  had  seen  from  the  pass.  It  proved,  however,  to  be 
nothing  but  a  dry  watercourse,  here  and  there  encrusted  with  salt, 
whi(^,  from  a  distance,  looked  like  ice,  and  we  found  ourselves  obliged 
to  halt  for  the  night  at  some  bare  loess  hillocks,  where  our  poor  animals 
again  had  nothing  to  eat,  and  the  few  remaining  sheep  eagerly  tore 
tufts  of  hair  off  the  cameb'  backs  as  these  beasts  were  lying  down  at 
night,  and  devoured  them  ravenously. 

On  arriving  at  the  camping  ground,  Bobarofsky  and  I  rode  forward  to 
reconnoitre.  Two  miles  from  our  halting-place  we  ascended  one  of  the 
clay  hills  of  which  I  have  spoken,  and  had  an  extensive  view  on  all  eidea 
but  could  see  nothing  of  a  satisfsM^tory  nature.  To  the  south  and  south- 
east was  an  unvarying  expanse  of  the  same  loess  hills.  These  were 
entirely  barren  and  took  all  kinds  of  curious  shapes.  Here  might  be 
seen  towers,  forts,  cones  of  every  size,  bridges,  arched  galleries,  vertical 
walla,  &c.,  &c.  Their  average  height  did  not  exceed  300  to  500  feet, 
while  a  few  rose  to  800  and  even  1000  feet.  In  the  direction  of  oui 
lake  they  broke  off  suddenly  with  a  steep  fall.  Here  and  there  the 
porous  loess  had  been  cemented  into  a  hard  mass,  in  which  layers  of 
gypaom  occurred.  On  the  summits  of  these  hills  and  in  their  fissures 
there  lay  coarse  pebbles. 

Having  carefully  examined  with  a  telescope  the  whole  neighbourhood, 
we  decided  to  proceed  no  farther.  The  barren  loess  hillocks  lay  a  great 
distance  to  the  sonth,  beyond  were  the  snowy  mountains ;  in  fact,  the 
difficulties  were,  as  far  as  we  could  judge,  insuperable  for  a  caravan  like 
OUTS  of  partly  exhausted  animals.  In  another  direction  towards  the  east, 
along  ^e  sonthem  shore  of  Unfreezing  Lake,  though  a  few  patches  of 
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grasB  and  ioe-covered  brooks  might  be  seen,  afifording  facilities  for  the 
march  of  a  caravan,  we  had  no  object  in  going  farther,  for  the  ciargining 
Columbus  range  could  be  seen  even  without  tliie,  extending  for  70  miles, 
and  beyond  it  we  could  not  in  any  case  have  gone.  Lastly,  we  had  to 
make  the  moat  of  our  time  and  survey  the  western  half  of  the  Valley  of, 
the  Winds  and  its  margining  mountains  while  our  camels  were  as  3'et  fit 
for  work.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  decided  to  turn  our  backs 
on  the  Tibetan  plateau  and  continue  our  journey  to  the  westward  of 
the  Zaisan-saitu  river. 


Unfreezinu    Lake. 

This  lake  lies  at  an  elevation  of  11,700  feet  above  the  ocean  on  a  wide 
lofty  plain  sti'etching  at  the  southern  foot  of  Columbus  range.  In  fonn 
it  resembles,  as  far  as  we  could  nee  in  the  distance,  a  long  arm  stretching 
from  east  to  west  for  over  30  miles,  while  in  width,  at  all  events  in  its 
western  half,  it  was  only  six  or  seven.*  The  water  was  excessively  saltf 
and  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  its  extreme  salinity  being  probably  the  cause 
of  it  never  freezing.  At  all  events,  when  we  were  there  in  Deceml)er,  in 
spite  of  frost  of—  30''  Fnhr,,  there  was  onl^'  a  niirrow  belt  of  rotten  ice  along 
the  margin  for  aT,\ndth  of  300  j^ards  from  the  shore  andalx>ut  1 2  inches  thick. 
The  temperature  of  the  water  below  the  ice  on  the  8th  (20th)  December  was 
12°'  Fahr,  at  2  p.m.  On  calm  frosty  nights  a  thick  mist  covers  the  lake, 
having  the  appearance  at  daybreak,  when  the  sun's  rays  first  illumine  it, 
of  a  dazzling  white  nhroud.  Near  its  aouth-westem  shore  Unfreezing 
Tjake  is  very  shallow,  and  probablj'  of  no  great  depth  anywhere,  being  even 
shallower  along  the  southern  shore,  where  we  examined  for  some  distance 
the  belt  of  salt  marshes  and  lagoons  that  fringe  it  in  this  direction  as  far 
as  the  ridges  of  barren  loess  hillocks  of  which  mention  has  been  made. 
The  western  half  of  the  lake  has  no  tributaries,  but  its  eastern  part  is 
probably  fed  by  several  Btreamsjf  which  take  their  rise  in  the  snows  of 
Columbus  and  Prejevalsky  ranges,  while  subterranean  water  forces  its  way 
to  the  surface  in  the  form  of  springn. 

The  chores  of  the  lake,  aa  well  as  the  plain  bordering  it,  are  a  wildor- 
noBB  of  the  tyi>e  of  the  western  Nan-shan,  near  Sha-chau,  rather  than  of 
Tibetan  character.  Besides  the  ill-favoured  saline  phtnts  and  an  occa- 
sional Pohjgantim,  patches  of  reeds  ai-e  occasionally  met  with,  taking  the 
place  of  the  Tibetan  sedge,  while  along  thu  pebbly  ground  a  few  dwarf 
bushes  of  Artemma,  Enrolia,  Iteaumttrin,  and  Oxtftropts  trail  their  stunted 

*  The  Chong-kiuu-kiil  or  DalgloisU'a  Itincmry,  cT.  p.  34.  Carey  estimates  the  width 
or  the  ejwttTri  emi  of  the  lake  iit  18  Eiiglieb  niilce. 

t  The  tamplc  of  waUr  ive  brought  l>ack  liiia  boeii  subjet-teJ  to  chemical  aDalyata  by 
Professor  K.  G.  Schmidt,  of  tlie  t'nivcrrity  of  Dorpvt,  i»n(l  the  rwult  pablished  in  the 
Dulletioa  of  the  Imporinl  Aoaflemy  of  Scieucea.  (May  or  Jiuie  1SS(5). 

%  Carey  mciitioua  having  c^mc  ucrosB  a  large  rivoi  (Kiuu-kul-dnria)  flowiug,  aa  I 
aai>pofle,  f!rom  Jiog-ri.    Cf.  Itiuerary,  p.  35. 
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growth.  Such  animals  as  the  wild  donkey  visit  its  shores  in  passing, 
while  among  birds  the  few  we  saw  were  the  sand-grouse  (Syrrhaptes 
paradoxus)  and  homed  larks  {Otocoris  albigula).  Indeed,  nothing  can 
exceed  the  poverty  of  the  flora  and  fauna  right  up  to  the  snowy  moun- 
tains on  the  south  of  the  new  Frejevalsky  range. 

Frkjevalsky  Bange. 

This  range,  as  already  stated,  was  named  by  me  Conjectural,  because 
we  only  saw  it  from  a  distance,  and  plotted  it  on  our  map  approximately. 
We  succeeded,  however,  in  fixing,  though  only  by  one  intersection,  its 
highest  apparent  peak,  reminding  us  in  shape  of  Monomakh's  Cap  (ante, 
p.  61).  Farther  east  again,  we  saw  more  snowy  peaks,  the  farthest  in 
this  direction  being  apparently  only  27  miles  from  Jing-ri,  leading  us  to 
suppose  that  there  was  a  connection  between  the  two,  though  in  reality 
this  does  not  exist.*  About  50  miles  to  the  south  of  Unfreezing  Lake 
we  plainly  saw  a  row  of  snow-capped  summits,  in  all  probability  forming 
part  of  the  same  range,  its  intermediate  part  towards  Monomakh's  Cap 
being  hidden  from  sight  by  comparatively  low  intervening  outliers. 
To  the  west,  again,  nothing  positive  is  known  of  this  range  except  that 
from  the  Zaisan-saitu,  and  from  the  pass  leading  into  Tibet,  we  saw,  a 
great  distance  in  a  south-westerly  direction,  a  lofty,  sharply  defined 
peak,  whioh  perhaps  belongs  to  it.  If  this  should  prove  to  be  the  case, 
judging  from  the  analogy  of  other  ramifications  of  the  central  Enen 
Luen,  it  may  be  inferred  that  Frejevalsky  range  stretches  a  long  way 
to  the  westward,  and  is  connected  with  Bussian  range  or  the  Tokus- 
dawan. 

Thus,  the  range  we  are  describing  forms  a  southern  branch  of  the 
west-central  Kuen  Luen,  and  perhaps  its  principal  chain,  the  lat>t 
hypothesis  deriving  support  from  the  circumstance  of  the  non-Tibetan 
character  of  the  region  bordering  on  Unfreezing  Lake,  and  from  the  fact 
that  this  lake  occupies  a  hollow  or  depression  between  two  ranges,  the 
sonthenimoet,  Prejevabky  range,  probably  the  loftier  of  the  two,  forming 
the  verge  or  margin  of  the  Tibetan  plateau. 

BotTTB  ALONG  THE    ValLKT  OF  THK  WiNDS. 

On  our  return  firom  Unfreezing  Lake  we  shortened  our  journey  a  little 
by  taking  a  direct  line  to  the  Zaisan-saitu ;  then,  having  descended  the 
defile  of  this  river,  we  turned  to  the  west  into  the  Valley  of  the  Winds, 
For  two  or  three  marches  we  passed  through  localities  which  we  had 
already  surveyed  from  a  distance,  and  here  reconnaissance  was  un- 
neoeesary,  more  especially  as  forage  was  obtainable  in  stifficient  quantities, 
and  there  were  frequent  springs  covered  with  ice ;  for  fuel  we  grubbed 
up  the  scrub  bushes  and  creeping  myricaria. 

*  Aooording  to  Mr.  Carey's  obaervations. 
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And  80  we  advanced,  without  making  any  prolonged  halt,  by  daily 
short  marches,  carrying  a  felt  tent,  while  the  Cossacks,  except  those  who 
slept  with  us,  passed  the  night  under  canvas.  Nothing  could  have  been 
better  than  their  conduct  throughout ;  the  daily  routine,  the  night  and 
day  watching  were  never  relaxed,  no  matter  wbat  the  difficulties  and 
privations  encountered,  and  in  spite  of  a  diiniuishing  allowance  of 
rations  ;  for  we  were  now  obliged  to  economise  even  such  necessaries  an 
brick  tea  and  barley  meal,  though  frosts  and  tempests  hardly  ever 
ceased. 

In  the  latter  part  of  Novojnber  the  thermometer  four  times  stood  as 
low  as  —  22''  Faiir.,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  mercury  froze,  while  an  icy 
wind  blew  constantly  in  our  faces  from  the  west,  sometimes  accorapanitil 
by  a  ligbt  snowfall,  which  intensified  the  cold.  How  well  I  remember 
the  violent  gale  that  occurred  on  the  27th  December,  soon  after  leaving 
the  Valley  of  the  Winds.  It  began  in  the  morning  and  continued  till 
evening,  reaching  its  greatest  force  between  11  and  3  in  the  day.  'I'he 
violent  gusts  raised  clouds  uf  Kaud,  which  turned  daylight  into  a  kind 
of  yellowish- grey  obscurity.  Objects  thirty  and  forty  paces  ofl'  were 
invisible;  the  wisd  took  away  our  breath  if  we  tried  to  meet  it,  and 
filled  our  eyes  with  sand,  while  the  thermometer,  even  at  1  p.m.,  stood 
at  12°  Fahr.  During  all  this  time  the  sky  continued  clondy,  and  at 
3  p.m.  snow  began  to  fall.  Then  the  storm  suddenly  ceased,  and  the 
atmosphere  at  once  became  clear.  In  about  two  hours,  however,  there 
was  another  burst,  less  violent,  however,  than  the  first,  and  gradually 
becoming  weaker,  till  about  midnight  the  wind  dropped,  and  it  was 
calm.  In  the  morning  we  had  to  take  spades  and  clear  the  drift  sand 
from  our  camp. 

As  we  advaQce<l  westward  the  elevation  gnidually  increased  and  the 
valley  ^ew  more  barren.  But  in  the  lower  belt  of  the  northern  slope 
of  MoBoo  range,  along  which  we  were  marching,  patches  of  grass  were 
here  and  there  to  be  seen  in  the  laviucs.  The  huge  glaciers  of  the 
central  jiarts  of  these  mountains  glittered  brilliantly  in  tht-  middiiy  sun, 
yet  BO  smooth  was  the  glaciH  at  their  foot  that,  if  our  horses  had  not 
been  tired  there  would  not  have  been  the  slightest  difficulty  in  riding 
up  to  them.  But  wo  hardly  thought  of  attempting  such  an  excursion 
fi>r  the  prcsi-nt,  our  chief  ftim  being  to  reach  the  puss  leading  over  the 
marginal  mountains  to  the  Tarim  basin.  To  our  great  joy,  and  sooner 
than  we  expected,  we  gained  this  pass  on  the  31st  December,  the  ascent 
from  the  valley  being  imperceptible,  though  the  elevation  was  12,90<» 
feet  Above  the  sea.  The  descent  on  the  other  side  in  a  continuous 
westerly  direction  is  also  quite  gradual  for  about  12  miles  to  where  the 
Altyn-tagh  meets  the  Tokua-dawan  range.  Here  the  defile  of  the 
Cherchen-daria  begins,  and  the  Altyn-tagh,  causing  this  river  to  describe 
a  wide  bend,  rises  in  an  extorit.ivo  snowcapped  group  of  peivks,  the  only 
one  in  the  range.     According  to  hearsay  information,  those  mountains 
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have  no  specific  name,  and  may  therefore  bear  that  of  Cherchen,  for 
the  river  and  oasis  of  Cherchen  *  derivo  their  waters  from  their  snows. 
From  the  northern  side  of  this  snowy  group  another  rivulet  flows, 
probably  to  Vash-shari.f  The  road  from  the  pass  to  Cherchen  is  suitable 
for  pack  asses  and  horses,  but  camels  cannot  pass  it  without  difficulty. 
We  saw  well-beaten  tracks  leading  from  the  Valley  of  the  Winds  to 
Cherchen,  and  it  is  by  this  route  that  gold  miners  cross  the  mountains 
with  their  laden  asses. 

However  attractive  the  idea  of  at  once  proceeding  to  Cherchen 
mi^t  now  be,  with  its  warmer  climate  and  abundant  supplies,  and 
much  as  we  wished  to  survey  the  road  thither,  we  nevertheless  were 
obliged  to  renounce  all  idea  of  doing  this  for  the  present,  for  we  were 
a  long  way  from  our  depot,  our  horses  and  some  of  our  camels  were 
exhausted,  and  we  had  to  reach  Lob-nor  in  due  season.  These  con- 
siderations prevailing,  we  only  looked  with  longing  eyes  at  the  descent, 
and  the  following  day  turned  our  backs  upon  it,  retracing  our  steps  to  the 
Valley  of  the  Winds. 

DBSCRIFnON   OF  THE   VaLLEY   OF   THE   WiNDS, 

This  newly-discovered  valley,  already  repeatedly  mentioned  in  my 
naurative,  stretches  for  130  miles  from  east  to  west,  with  a  slight 
inclination  to  the  southward  in  its  western  half.  It  is  bordered  by  the 
ranges — Chamen-tagh  and  Altyn-tagh — on  the  north,  Mosco  and  Western 
Tsaidam,  on  the  south,  while  on  the  east  it  opens  on  the  lake  of  Gass. 
Its  average  width,  if  we  include  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  bordering  it, 
is  about  14  miles  in  the  west,  and  27  miles  in  the  east.  The  elevation 
gradually  increases  from  east  to  west;  near  Chong-yar  reaching  9500 
feet,  while  at  the  descent  to  the  Cherchen  defile  it  rises  to  nearly 
13,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

Throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  eastern  half  of  this  valley,  along 
a  trough-like  depression  in  its  centre,  flows  the  Zaisau-saitu,  except 
where  this  river  hides  its  stream  underground.  In  the  western  half 
the  channel  is  marked  only  by  a  broad  pebbly  bed,  in  which  frozen 
springs  occur.  In  summer,  when  the  snow  melts  on  Mosco  range, 
there  is  water  in  this  channel  as  well  as  in  the  lateral  glens  descending 
from  the  same  snowy  mountains. 

The  climate  of  this  valley  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  characterised 
by  a  prevalence  of  westerly  gales.  Calms,  lasting  only  an  hour  or  two, 
are  exceptional ;  and  the  wind  occasionally  attains  the  violence  of  a 
hurricane,  blowing  continually  from  the  west,  a  fact  attributable  in 

*  The  Cbarchaad  of  Carey  and  Dalgleish. 

t  Yash-shari  is,  acoording  to  the  map,  107  miles  north-aaat  of  Cherchen  (Cbaiohand), 
at  the  foot  of  the  Altyn-tagh.  Here  Frejevalsky,  when  he  afterwards  risited  it,  found 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  with  a  river,  probably  the  one  mentioned  above.  There 
•re  different  Tersions  of  the  name— Gass-shari,  Yas»«hari,  or  Yash-Bliari. — M. 
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some  measure  to  tho  lie  of  the  land,  which  ia  that  of  the  •westerly  winds 
prevailing  over  Tibet,  and  also  by  the  proximity  of  huge  snowy  ranges 
from  which  cold  currents  of  air  descend  into  the  valley-  This  latter 
circumstance,  as  well  as  tho  great  absolut-e  elevation  of  tho  land,  fully 
account  for  the  severity  of  the  climate.  Certainly  the  eastern  lower 
jHirt  of  this  valley,  including  Gass,  is  warmer,  while  in  tho  western 
the  cold  is  severe  enough  to  freeze  morcurj',  a  fact  never  before  observed 
on  any  of  our  previous  journeys  into  Tibet,  not  even  when  we  were  on 
tho  Tang-la.  Even  in  summer  the  cold  is  jirobably  great,  ami  there 
are  aharp  night  froets.  Kain,  judging  from  the  arid  appearance  of  the 
country,  must,  I  should  think,  bo  rare. 

The  soil  is  sand,  loess,  and  pebbles.  Where  there  is  no  water  there 
is  next  to  no  vegetation,  except  whore  Artemisia,  camel-thorn,  and 
tamarisk  (JJca«m«ria)  occur.  Tho  last-mentioned  plant  at  elevations  over 
12,000  feet,  ia  replaced  by  a  creeping  Tibetan  Myricaria^  but  no  bush  in 
this  region  raises  its  head  high  abovo  the  ground.  Along  the  lower 
coitrae  of  the  Zaisan-saitu  we  met  with  a  somewhat  richer  vegetation  and 
tolerable  pasturage.  Farther  west,  we  only  found  a  small  sedge  near 
the  springs,  and  higher  still,  a  species  of  small  primrose  (Avtiromce) 
upon  which  the  numerous  alpine  hares  eke  out  their  subsistence.  Tho 
flora  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  valley,  &a  far  aa  the  defile  of  the  Zaisan-saitu 
generally,  assimilates  with  that  of  Tsaidam ;  that  of  the  western  half,  with 
northern  Tibet- 

The  fauna  of  this  valley  and  adjacent  tracts  is  poor.  The  orongo- 
antelope,  however,  is  plentiful  in  moat  parts,  though  we  saw  none  of 
these  animals  at  Unfreeziug  Lake.  Neither  are  there  any  at  Gass  or  in 
Tsaidam.  The  wild  aws,  wolves,  and  hares,  are  also  not  uncommon,  but 
the  wild  yak  only  passes  through  this  valley  on  his  migrations  from  one 
range  to  another.  Near  the  pass  leading  to  the  Cherchen  defile,  we 
oamo  across  marmot  burrows,  and  large  numbcra  of  a  now  species  of 
alpine  hare.  Birds  are  also  scarce  throughout  the  valley.  We  only 
found  the  mountain  finch  (Pyrgilawla  ruJicolUa,  P.  barbata,  Onycho»piza 
TaezanotDskii),  honied  larks  {Otocoria  albiffulaf)  and  Tibetan  sandgrouse 
{S^rrJtapteg  Ihihetanug) ;  even  vultures  and  crows  are  scarce. 

The  only  attraction  so  desolate  a  region  could  possess  for  man  is 
tho  gold,  which,  as  we  heard,  is  very  plentiful,  particularly  about 
Buguluk.  In  fact,  wo  saw  diggings,  generally  not  over  two  feet  below 
the  surface.  Tho  style  of  working  them  is,  of  course  very  primitive,  the 
miners  being,  evidently,  used  to  carry  the  alluvial  soil  in  sacks  slang 
over  their  shoulders  to  the  running  water,  a  mile  off. 

The  Vulley  of  the  Winds  might  serve  as  a  most  convenient  approach  to 
China  from  the  southern  oases  of  Eastern  Turkistan,  by  way  of  Tsaidam 
and  the  defile  of  the  Cherchen,  for  along  this  latter,  as  we  heard,  caravans 
may  pass  vrithout  diiBculty.  For  a  considerable  distance  this  newly  sug- 
gested route  would  pass  along  the  salt  swamps  of  Southern  Tsaidam  and 
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for  two  long,  waterless  marohes  through  the  north-western  part  of  that 
plain.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  deserts 
of  Central  Asia  nowhere  afford  a  completely  satisfactory  route  for  great 
distances.  Deserts  they  are  and  deserts  they  will  remain.  The  obstacles 
here,  however,  are  insignificant  compared  with  those  presented  by  the 
arid  Eum-tagh  sands  or  the  difficult  mountain  track  along  the  Altyn- 
tagh,  following  a  more  northerly  route  to  China  by  way  of  Lob-nor. 
Farther  south  again,  the  Tibetan  plateau  offers  even  greater  difficulties  for 
the  march  of  a  caravan,  owing  to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  at  those  enor- 
mous heights,  the  want  of  firewood,  and  the  scarcity  of  pasturage.  But  in 
summer  aU  these  routes  would  be  impracticable  for  caravans :  that  by 
Northern  Tibet,  owing  to  the  rains  which  flood  the  rivers  and  moisten  the 
argols,  indispensable  for  fuel ;  the  Tsaidam  route,  in  consequence  of  the 
inundated  state  of  the  salt  marshes  and  the  myriads  of  insects  infesting 
them  at  that  season,  while  that  by  way  of  Lob-nor  and  the  waterless 
Eum-tagh  owing  to  the  heat  and  want  of  forage  in  the  Altyn<tagh,  where, 
moreover,  the  ravines  are  difficult  to  cross.  In  summer,  however,  all 
Central  Asian  deserts  are  impassable  for  caravans,  and  the  natives  never 
venture  to  set  out  on  long  journeys  at  such  times. 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of  some  particulars  of  the  route. 
Starting  from  the  town  of  Donkyr,  in  Western  China,  an  easy  road  leads 
to  the  table  land  about  Eoko-nor.  Here  the  road  bifurcates,  one  branch 
leading  north  and  the  other  south  of  the  lake,  the  two  uniting  again  at 
the  Buhain  (Pouhain-gol),  whence  by  gradual  ascents  and  descents  the 
pass  (12,900  feet)  over  the  south  Eoko-nor  chain  is  crossed  and  the  open 
valley  of  Dabasun-gobi  reached.  Continuing  westward  along  this  valley, 
another  chain  of  the  south  Eoko-nor  range  is  traversed  by  an  equally 
easy  pass.  The  narrow  defile  of  the  Dulan-gol  has  now  to  be  followed, 
and  for  ten  miles  the  rofid  lies  over  a  i^alt  plain,  before  crossing  a  small  spur 
of  the  mountaina  Twenty  miles  farther  the  traveller  finds  himself  at 
Irgitsik,  where  the  salt  swamps  of  Tsaidam  begin.  The  road  along  its 
south-eastern  part  for  47  miles,  as  far  as  the  Khyrma  (station)  of  Dzun- 
zasak,  offers  no  special  difficulty  when  there  is  a  good  guide  to  point 
oat  how  the  swampy  places  may  be  avoided.  Nor  is  the  ford  across  the 
Baian-gol  difficult,  except  during  the  summer  floods.  The  distance  from 
Donkyr  to  Dzun-zasak  at  the  foot  of  the  Burkhan-Buddha  is  310  miles* ; 
and  this  is  the  usual  route  taken  by  caravans  of  pilgrims  bound  for  Lhassa 
and  by  Tibetan  merchants  going  to  Sining.  Along  the  whole  way  there 
is  sufficient  water,  fuel,  tuid  forage  for  man  and  beast,  whether  camel,  yak, 
or  horse. 

From  Dzun-zasak  our  route  turns  towards  the  west  as  far  as  XJlan- 
j^jir  on  the  Utu-murren,  keeping  along  the  southern  border  of  the  bare 
salt  plains  of  Southern  Tsaidam  for  250  miles  along  a  belt  of  busheii 

*  That  is  by  the  aouthera  shore  of  Koko-nor;  following  the  northern  shore  the 
note  ia  27  miles  longer. 
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whore  the  near  proximity  of  the  lofty  Tiljetan  mountains  insures  a  water 
supply,  whether  in  the  form  of  hpriiigs  or  brooka,  at  intervals  of  seven  to 
ten  wiles,  and  there  is  only  ont!  waterless  march  of  23  niilei*.  Here,  too, 
are  three  fiiir-sizod  rivers — the  Nomokhun-gol,  the  Naidjin-gol,  and  the 
Utu-murreu.  On  the  two  Iii«t  mentioned  jiasturage  is  abundant,  and 
there  is  generally  plenty  of  grass,  at  all  events  in  autumn,  near  the 
springs.  Fuel,  consisting  of  bushes,  is  also  plentiful.  The  track  is  well 
beaten  by  the  Mongols,  whose  unshtHl  horecs  trample  the  saline  clay  till 
it  becomes  as  hard  as  atone,  and  the  swanipy  hits  of  the  road  may  always 
be  avoided  by  making  circuits. 

From  Ulan-gadjir,  where  the  salt  plains  of  Tsaidam  terminate,  the 
road  takes  a  north-westerly  instead  of  a  westerly  direction  ;  at  the  same 
time  the  elevation  increasnH,  the  ground  l>econi&s  more  liillocky,  more 
arid,  and  p*»hblo  strewn.  Here  two  hmg  waterless  tracts  have  to  be 
crossed:  one  of  45  miles  fi-om  Ulan-gadjir  to  Gausa,  where  forage  and 
water  are  abundant;  tbe  other  from  Gansa  to  Gass,  38  miles.  At  Gass 
there  is  an  abundance  of  water,  good  pasturage  and  fuel.  This  is  there- 
fore a  Convenient  plaoc  for  halting  the  caravan  and  giving  the  lieasts  of 
burden  time  to  recover  their  strength.  In  tlie  course  of  the  summer 
these  animals,  if  allowed  to  graze  iu  the  neighbouring  Zaisan-saitu  and 
Khatyn-zang  vnlleys,  will  entirely  recover.  Total  distance  from  the 
Utu-murren  to  Chong-yar,  our  depot  at  Gass,  210  miles,*  along  which, 
if  we  except  the  two  above-mentioned  waterlBsa  marehos,  there  is  no 
want  of  water,  fuel,  or  grass. 

From  Chong-yar  the  road  into  Eastern  Torkiatan  again  divides: 
one  branch  leading  due  north,  direct  to  Lob-nor,  the  other  taking  a 
westerly  direction,  brings  yon  to  the  oasis  of  Chcrchen.  Both  roads  are 
suitable  for  caravans,  even  with  camels.  By  the  former,  the  distance  to 
the  village  of  Abdal  on  Lob-nor  is  168  miles,  including  two  waterless 
marches — one  of  48,  the  other  of  35  miles;  besides  which,  the  region 
traversed  is  generally  luore  arid  than  that  by  the  westerly  route.  Fol- 
lowing the  latter,  at  the  end  of  the  first  day's  march  of  22  miles  from 
Chong-jar,  yuu  reach  a  well- watered  and  grassy  camping  ground  on  the 
lower  ZaiBan-!>aitu.  Up  this  river  for  forty  raitew  lJe«  the  continuation 
of  the  road  before  entering  the  Valley  of  the  Windw,  In  the  western 
part  of  this  valley  forage  and  fuel  are  Kcaroe,  but  caravans  may  never- 
thclc^  pass  along  it.  Having  gone  150  miles,  the  traveller  at  length 
finds  himself  iu  the  valley  of  the  Cherchen,  and  here  I  can  onlj'  rejieat. 
the  infoi-raatiun  I  hoard,  according  to  which  the  marginal  i-ange  may  Ihj 
crossed  without  difficulty  by  laden  asses  and  horses,  though  not  so  easily 
by  camels.  From  the  summit  of  the  pass  it  is  I'i'S  miles  to  the  oasis. 
Tho  distance  is  usually  accomplished  in  eight  d.\v8,  viz.  two  from  the 
commencement  of  the  descent  to  the  source  of  the  Cherchen,  which  is 

•  From  D2un-zu*nk  to  the  Noniokliun-gol  38  miles,  hcDco  to  llie  Naidjiu-gol 
(Noidii)  Oi  miles,  Mud  from  the  l&ut  luentioiicJ  river  1o  tlio  Utu-mnrrtn  118  milos. 
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fed  by  glacier  water  from  the  Altyn-tagh  and  Tokus-dawan  ranges; 
three  along  the  upper  course  of  this  river,  and  three  more  for  the 
passage  over  the  western  angle  of  the  Altyn-tagh*  and  the  descent 
of  the  lower  Cherchen-daria  to  the  Cherchen  oasis.  By  this  route  the 
whole  distance  from  Donkyr  to  Cherchen  is  about  1030  miles,  while  from 
the  same  place  to  Lob-nor  vi&  Gass  may  be  reckoned  at  942  miles. 

Sncb,  then,  is  the  route  discovered  by  us  from  Western  China  to 
Eastern  Tnrkistan.  It  is  strange  that  the  Chinese  have,  so  far  as  we 
know,  not  availed  themselves  of  it  for  their  intercourse  with  the  last- 
mentioned  country,  an  intercourse  dating  from  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  when  the  dynasty  of  the  elder  Hans  ruled  over  China.  These 
relations,  at  times  peacefal,  at  times  warlike,  now  active  and  now  wholly 
interrupted,  according  as  they  were  influenced  by  political  events  in 
Central  Asia  and  China,  were  always  directed  in  the  first  centurira  of 
our  era  by  way  of  Lob-nor.  The  road  ran  from  the  town  of  Sha-chau  to 
Lob-nor ;  then  through  Cherchen,  Khotan  (Yutien),  Yarkand  (So-tsiui), 
Eashgar  (Suleh),  and  so  on  to  the  western  countries  beyond  the  Pamir. 

By  this  line  of  communications,  continued  through  Balkh  (Bactra) 
and  Merv  (Margiana)  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  the  ancient 
trade  of  China  with  the  western  world  was  maintained.  From  the  eighth 
century  after  Christ  the  Lob-nor  route  began  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  the 
more  convenient  one  at  the  foot  of  the  Tian  Shan  came  to  be  preferred. 
The  former  was  not,  however,  altogether  effaced,  for  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  we  read  that  Marco  Polo  travelled  that  way,  and  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  embassy  of  Shah  Kokh 
returned  by  it  from  China  to  Herat.  The  diary  of  the  embassy  supplies 
the  latest  information  we  have  concerning  this  Lob-nor  route,  though  it 
can  hardly  have  been  entirely  abandoned  even  after  that  timet 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  chief  reason  why  the  Chinese  preferi-ed  the 
more  circuituous  and  more  difficult  route,  at  all  events  for  the  section 
between  Sha-chau  and  Lob-nor,  to  the  one  described  by  us  lay  in  the 
fact  that  the  Lob-nor  route,  after  passing  the  desert  tract  already  men- 
tioned, lay  through  a  continuous  line  of  cultivated  oases  to  the  east  of 
Sha-chau,  and,  moreover,  that  there  were  probably  many  more  settlements 

*  This  paaa  u  croased  in  order  to  avoid  the  difScult  ascents  and  descents  of  the 
spurs  of  the  Tokus-dawan,  which  lean  on  the  left  brink  of  the  Cherchen-daria.  There 
are  said  to  be  nine  of  these  spurs;  owing  to  this  the  range  itself  has  been  named 
Tc^ua-daban  (or  dawan),  i.  &  the  nine  passes. 

t  According  to  information  collected  by  us  on  our  last  journey  to  Lob-nor,  Dungan 
traders  passed  this  way  from  Sha-chau  till  tlie  last  Muhammadan  insurrection.  They 
spoke  of  the  road  as  very  difiScult,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  forage  and  want  of  good 
water.  The  Lob-nor  people  also  knew  of  the  way  to  China  by  Cherchen  and  Gass. 
They  called  this  road  Knmiur-8aldy-yu1,  and  told  us  of  a  tradition  preserved  in  the 
countiy  that  upwards  of  100  years  ago  (probably  in  the  middle  of  last  century,  when 
the  Chinese  conquered  Eastern  Turkistan)  detachments  of  Chinese  troops  passed  along 
it  to  take  port  in  the  warlike  operations  against  Khotan  and  others  of  the  southern  oases 
of  the  Tarim  basin. 
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between  Lob-nor  and  Cberchen  than  there  are  now.  Even  at  a  much 
later  period  there  waa  an  excellent  station  at  the  town  of  Lob.  Besides 
which  it  is  poBsible  that  in  ancient  times  the  tract  of  desert  to  the  east 
of  Lob-nor  and  lietween  it  and  Sba-ohau  waa  less  barren  than  at  preeent. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Tsaidara  marehes  may  in  those  days  have 
been  more  inaccessible  than  they  are  now,  and  the  nomad  tribes  inhabit- 
ing this  region  and  Koko-nor  may  have  attacked  and  plundered  trading 
caravans  with  impunity,  much  as  the  Goliki  (Kolos)  do  in  Tibet. 

All  this  is  now  changed.  Owing  to  the  general  desiccation  that  haa 
taken  place  all  over  Central  Asia,  the  desert  to  the  west  of  Lob-nor  has 
become  almost  impassable,  and  the  town  of  Lob  has  long  since  been 
destroyed.  A  caravan,  therefore,  sturting  from  Sha-ohau  for  the  west 
would  have  to  cross  a  waterless  and  barren  tract  400  miles  in  extent 
before  reaching  the  first  oasis  of  Eastern  Turkistan  at  Chargalyk,  and 
beyond  tliis,  as  far  as  the  Chorchen-daria  there  is  little  water  or  forage 
to  be  obtained.  The  route  we  recommend  is,  therefore,  the  best  under 
present  circumstancoa,  cspecinlly  since  our  discovery  of  the  navigability 
of  the  Tarim  by  small  steamers  all  the  way  from  Lob-nor  to  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  of  Yarkaud  and  Aksu. 

BErunx  March. 

Turning  our  backs  upon  the  pass  leading  out  of  the  Yalley  of  the 
Winds  we  first  maile  an  oxcureion  to  the  nearest  parts  of  Mt«oo  rang^, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  lower  limit  of  the  glaciers.  M.  Kobarofsky  and  1 
proceeded  on  foot  towards  the  glaciers,  which  appeared  to  be  quite  near. 
But  it  was  only  after  climbing  for  nearly  three  miles  wp  steep  slopes, 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  bare  detritus,  in  severe  frost,  and  wind, 
that  we  at  length  reached  the  edge  of  a  glacier  and  ascertained  the 
height  to  be  1 5,500  feet  above  the  ocean  according  to  the  barometer.  It 
should,  however,  be  noticed  here  that  this  particular  glacier  lay  in  a 
defile  of  the  northern  slope  of  the  mountains. 

Descending  the  Valley  of  the  Winds  was  much  easier  than  its  ascent ; 
first  because  we  had  the  wind  at  our  backs  and  the  sun  as  we  met  it 
warmed  us  a  little  ;  secondly,  because  we  had  no  survey  to  make.  The 
shortness  of  the  winter  days,  however,  and  the  tii-ed  condition  of  our 
uniruala,  obliged  us  to  rodHce  the  length  of  our  marches.  The  weather 
wna  as  cold  us  ever;  but  on  the  Gih  and  7th  January  the  atmosphere 
was  filled  with  a  thick  dust,  probably  raised  b}'  the  tempest,  and  this 
duat,  warmed  by  the  sun,  quickly  raised  the  temperature,  so  that,  on  the 
8th  of  January,  with  an  overcast  sky,  the  thermometer  rose  to  4(3°  Fahr. 
at  1  p.m.  The  cold,  however,  soon  afterwards  returned,  though  not  so 
severe  as  before,  doubtless  partly  owing  to  our  having  descended  2000 
feet  in  altitude.  We  halted  for  two  days  at  the  sources  of  the  Lower 
Zaisan-saitu,  chiefly  to  hunt  orongo-antelope,  our   stock   of  provisions 
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having  run  low.  At  our  first  chaste  we  killed  twenty-three  of  these 
antelope,  and  then  stopped,  for  we  had  no  means  of  transporting  so 
much  meat.  Two  days  later  we  kept  New  Year's  day  (13th  January) 
on  the  Zaisan-Saitu  in  a  modest  way,  thankful  for  all  we  had  heen 
able  to  accomplish  in  the  past  and  all  we  might  expect  to  achieve  in 
the  future. 

The  Climate  in  December. 

Down  to  the  25th  December  we  had  been  in  the  mountains,  along 
the  river  Zaisan-saitu,  in  the  vicinity  of  Unfreezing  Lake,  and  for  the 
rest  of  the  month  (and  part  of  January)  in  the  Valley  of  the  Winds  at 
elevations  varying  between  10,500  and  13,000  feet.  We  had  experienced 
during  this  time  severe  cold,  nearly  constant  winds,  increasing  at  times 
to  the  force  of  a  gale,  and  an  absence  of  atmospheric  deposits.  In  the 
Valley  of  the  Winds  calms  had  been  exceptional,  lasting  only  for  an  hour 
or  two.  At  other  times  the  wind  blew  day  and  night,  mostly  from  the 
west  and  south-west,  with  great  force.  Every  tempest  was  ushered  in 
by  a  cloudy  sky  and  whirlwinds  sweeping  down  the  valley. 

For  two-thirds  of  December  the  sky  was  generally  clear,  but  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  (i.  e.  beginning  of  January)  it  was  continually 
cloudy.  From  the  6th  to  the  12th  January,  the  weather  being  then  calm 
the  air  was  full  of  dust,  and  as  already  stated,  the  temperature  rose 
to  46^  Fahr.  At  the  same  time  the  barometer  fell  -45  in.,  as  com- 
pared with  the  reading  at  the  same  place  a  month  before.  On  the  night 
of  December  31st  (12th  January)  the  mercury  froze,  and  on  eight  days 
during  the  month  the  frost  exceeded  —  22°  Fahr.  at  sunrise ;  on  six  other 
days  tihe  thermometer  showed  —  IS**  Fahr.,  and  even  at  1  p.m.  stood  at  zero 
Fahr.  Were  it  not  for  the  westerly  winds,  the  cold  might  have  been 
even  greater ;  yet  with  all  their  moderating  influence,  the  daily  tempera- 
ture for  the  month  averaged  5°  Fahr.,  a  trifle  lower  than  that  observed 
for  the  same  month  in  1872  on  the  plateau  of  Tibet,  between  the  Shuga 
river  and  the  Euitun-shirik  marsh,  at  an  elevation  of  13,500  to  15,000 
feet  above  the  ocean,  and  only  a  little  higher  than  the  average  for 
December  1879  (8"  Fahr.)  when  we  were  on  the  Tang-la  range,  and 
on  our  way  thence  to  the  Dunbure  range*  at  an  elevation  of  1^600  to 
16,500  feet. 

Snow  feU  only  six  times  during  the  month,  in  quantity  just  su£Bcient 
to  whiten  the  ground,  even  in  the  mountains  only  lying  to  a  depth  of 
an  inch  or  two,  while  in  the  valley  it  was  soon  blown  away  by  the  wind, 
and  mingled  with  sand  and  dust  so  as  rapidly  to  disappear. 

Excursion  to  the  Eiver  Khattn-zanq. 

On  the  14th  January,  I  despatched  two  Cossacks  and  some  luggage 
camels  to  our  depdt  at  Chong-yar,  while  the  rest  of  us  made  an  excursion 

*  The  Dnngbnra  of  A.  K. 
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up  the  river  Khat,'\Ti-zang,  in  order  to  clear  up  finally  any  doubtful 
pointa  relatiuf;  to  the  orography,  and  explore  this  rivor,  which  as  already 
stated,  fails  ta  reach  the  Zaisan-saitn  by  seven  miles.  Having 
travelled  thus  far,  we  ramo  to  broad  sheets  of  ice  formed  by  the  constant 
though  feeble  flow  of  water.  Along  both  banks  there  is  a  dense  growth 
of  Myricaria  ;  Eli/mm,  Clemaiiit,  and  Ephedra  a])])ear6d  in  places,  while 
on  the  Band  we  observed  a  thorny  Ojrytrr^is.  Unfreezing  springs  force 
their  way  to  the  etirface  among  theso  bushes.  The  Khatyn-zang  forces 
its  way  through  Tsaidam  range  by  a  short  though  tolerablj''  wide  defile  ; 
higher  up  it  divides  with  its  wide  valley,  the  Columbus  and  Tsaidam 
chains,  the  level  of  the  ground  rising  considerably  towards  the  east 
whore  clay  hillocks  cover  the  surface.  The  westerly  continuation  of 
this  valley  oontinuea  to  divide  the  two  ranges  we  have  named  as  far  as 
the  gorge  of  the  Zaisan-saitu,  while  on  the  east  beyond  the  Khatyn-zang 
where  this  river  forms  an  elbow  after  its  descent  from  its  sourcea  in 
Mount  Jiug-ri,  the  valley  expands,  and  ia  gradually  lost  in  the  barren 
plains  of  Tsaidam,  A  little  before  this  the  Baian-gol,  also  issuing  from 
the  same  glaciers  of  Jing-ri,  enters  the  valley,  and  flowing  for  a  short 
distance  in  the  direction  of  Tsaidam  ia  soon  lost  iu  the  soil.  The  whole 
length  of  the  valley  is  180  miles,  its  best  parts  Ij'ing  along  the  Khatyn- 
zang,  this  river  also  occasionally  disappearing  for  short  intervals 
underground.  Here  we  found  bahja-moto  and  Jcohtnik  (?  tamarisk) 
up  to  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  here  too,  creeping 
Myrkaria,  a  species  of  rhubarb,  a  few  grasses,  and  tufts  of  Oxytropia 
occur. 

The  soil  in  those  parts  of  the  valley  nearest  to  tho  river  consists  of 
loess,  sand,  and  small  pebbles,  afl!"ording  sustenance  to  a  few  Imshea  of 
Artemigia,  Beaumnrla,  camel-thorn,  and  an  occasional  Ptiinfjroatis  and 
Siatict.  The  wild  ass  frequents  these  tracts,  while  the  argali  (Off* 
Dalai-Lamm  n.  sp.),  yaks,  and  tho  orongo-antelope  are  also  occasionally 
met  with.  Hares  and  smaller  rodents  are  scarce.  Among  birds,  besides 
those  common  to  tho  whole  of  thJK  country,  and  already  repeatedly 
mentioned,  we  observed  the  SakfKiuI  chough  (Podoces  Hendermni)  and  a 
pair  of  Podoces  htauilis,  the  hedge-sparrow  (^Accentor  /uhetceHa),  mountain 
finches  (Evifthroftpha  mmu/oliea,  Pnsaer  Stoliczltr:),  and  by  the  springs  the 
Bolitarj'  snipe  {Scolopax  solilarin).  In  summer  gold-miners  visit  this 
region,  and  we  saw  traces  of  their  camps. 

Along  the  Khatyn-zang  lies  tho  route,  now  almost  abandoned,  of  the 
Western  Mongol  pilgrims  to  Lliassa  via  Lob-nor.  Having  crossed  the 
Altyn-tagh,  those  pilgrims  keep  along  the  western  border  of  Gass  and  tho 
lower  Zaisaii-saitii  to  the  Khatyn-zang.  Thoy  probably  crosa  Columbus 
range  in  the  region  botweeu  its  snowy  part  and  tho  meridian  of  the  east 
end  of  XTnfreezing  Lake.*  Farther  particulars  of  this  route  we  were 
unable  to  obtain,  and  it  was  only  aftorwanls  that  we  learned  that  a  few 
*  Probiibly  by  tho  Aiubau-Asbkiiu  Piia»  croaiicd  by  Caroy. 
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yean  ago  a  party  of  about  100  Torgute  pilgrims  travelled  to  Tibet  and 
back  by  this  route,  and  that  seven  of  them  died  on  the  road. 

From  the  bend  of  the  Zaisan-saitu  we  marched  53  miles  up  the 
Khatyii«zang.  Wo  went  no  farther,  for  our  horses  were  by  this  time 
quite  tired  and  our  stock  of  provisions  nearly  exhausted.  But  in  order 
to  survey  the  country  ahead  of  us  as  far  as  possible,  I  rode  forward  alone 
from  our  last  bivouac  to  the  border  of  Tsaidam  range,  not  far  distant 
from  U8.  Having  ascended  this  for  1500  feet,  I  took  all  the  necessary 
compass  bearings.  While  engaged  in  this  way  I  was  favoured  by  a  few 
hours  of  fine  weather,  and  could  see  verj'  distinctly  the  distant  peaks 
both  up  and  down  the  valley.  On  the  south-east  Jing-ri  reared  its  giant 
form,  outlined  on  the  light  blue  background  of  the  sky  as  though 
reflected  on  a  mirror.  To  the  westward  of  it  lay  the  crest  of  the  range, 
covered  with  huge  glaciers  for  nearly  twenty  miles,  probably  the  com- 
mencement of  Columbus  range.  Towards  the  E.S.E.  our  valley 
disappeared  altogether  beyond  the  horizon,  while  immediately  below 
lay  the  frozen  Khatyn-zang  like  a  riband  of  silver  till  a  sharp  turn  to 
the  south  hid  its  sources  in  the  mountains  from  my  view.  North  of  my 
position  rose  the  snowy  gi'oup  of  Tsaidam  range,  obstructing  the  distant 
horizon  in  this  direction. 

Having  thus  cleared  up  the  position  of  the  ranges  and  their  bearings 
to  one  another  and  to  the  Khatyn-zang  valley,  I  returned  to  camp. 

Eetubn  to  OtJR  Depot. 

Had  we  been  able  from  our  farthest  point  on  the  Ehatyn-zang  to 
cross  to  the  northern  side  of  Tsaidam  range  we  should  have  saved  half 
the  distance.  But  this  being  impossible,  we  had  to  retrace  our  steps. 
This,  however,  did  not  weigh  heavily  upon  us,  for  we  were  looking 
forward  to  arrive  shortly  at  our  depdt,  where  we  hoped  to  rest  awhile 
after  our  fatigues  and  hardships,  refresh  ourselves  with  better  food  than 
we  had  lately  been  having,  and  allow  our  jaded  beasts  to  enjoy  their 
well-earned  repose. 

With  these  prospects  before  us  we  made  three  marches  back  along 
the  Kha^m-zang,  and  two  more  across  the  waterless  tract  separating 
US  from  Chong-yar,  and  on  the  23rd  January,  1885,  once  more  rejoined 
our  companions  from  whom  we  had  been  absent  fifty-four  days,  during 
which  we  had  travelled  523  miles,  and  explored  one  of  the  least  known 
parts  of  Central  Asia. 

At  the  depdt  we  found  all  well,  the  Cossacks  in  good  health,  the 
camels  left  behind  thoroughly  rested  and  in  good  condition.  This  was 
most  important  for  us,  as  we  coxild  not  hope  to  obtain  fresh  ones  in  the 
basin  of  the  Tarim,  as  the  event  indeed  proved.  Our  horses,  however, 
were  not  fit  for  much,  and  four  of  these  animals  had  to  be  abandoned. 

As  for  ourselves,  we  lost  no  time  in  improving  our  personal  appear- 
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anoe,  which  had  snifered  from  the  rough  life  we  had  been  leading. 
Shaved,  washed,  and  regaled  with  the  best  of  our  proviBions,  we  looked 
more  like  civilised  men,  and  soon  forgot  the  disagreeable  experiences  we 
had  gone  throngh  in  the  cheering  retrospect  of  success  achieved. 
Three  days  were  devoted  to  repacking,  drying  oollections,  writing  np 
journals,  &c.,  and  then  we  bade  good-bye  to  our  excellent  camping 
ground,  and  turned  our  faces  northwards  towards  Lob-nor,  fullowing 
the  route  we  had  explored  the  previous  autumn. 

From  Gass  to  the  Alttk-tagh. 

The  day  after  leaving  Chong-yar  we  crossed,  in  its  narrowest  part, 
that  chain  of  mountains  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the  Chameii-tagh, 
and  streteheB  east-north-east  for  1 06  miles,  prolmbly  to  its  junction  with 
the  Altyn-tagh,  or  if  it  do  nut  reach  so  far,  is  only  sei.>arated  from  it  by 
a  short  interval.  Having  been  unable  to  learn  of  any  local  name,  we 
called  this  chain  "the  Nameless,"  especially  as  in  1877  the  people  spoke 
to  us  of  nameles*  mountains  near  the  Altyn-tagh.*  Their  general 
features  are  aridity  and  barrenness.  In  their  western  part  they  are 
considerably  lower,  and  flank  the  district  round  Gass,  In  the  centre 
and  farther  east  they  rise  approximately  13,000  to  14,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  and  are  bordered  here  by  the  desolate  wilderness  of  North-western 
Tsaidam,  where,  as  already  stated,!  the  country  is  a  confused  network  of 
bai'e  hills,  and  still  more  barren  plains. 

The  pass  over  the  nameless  range,  where  we  crossed  it  in  its  western 
part,  is  only  from  700  to  800  feet  above  Gass.  The  ascent  is  gradual ; 
the  descent,  however,  on  the  opposite  side  is  much  steeper,  and  for  a 
mile  or  two  lies  along  a  narrow  defile,  where  the  rocks  are  composed  of 
conglomerate  and  schist  much  disintegrated  and  covered  with  loess.  In 
places,  particularly  towards  the  east,  there  appear  to  be  thick  beds  of 
lo^ss. 

To  the  west  of  this  pass  there  is  a  wide  hollow  filled  with  salt 
marshes.  Along  its  southern  verge,  towards  the  snowy  parts  of  Chamen- 
tagh  i"ange,  springs  are  abundant,  and  form  the  briny  and  unfreezing 
lakelet  of  Gashuu-nor.  Ity  the  side  of  these  springs  we  found  a  little 
grass  and  thick  reods  growing,  the  last  mentioned  having  been  trampled 
under  foot  and  devoured  by  the  wild  ass. 

Having  supplicni  ourselves  with  ice  at  the  springs  of  Gashun-noT,  we 
struck  out  across  the  wide  valley  already  mentioned,  stretching  for  100 
miles  east  and  weet.  The  light  soil  oonsistK  of  loess  and  pebbles.  Neither 
water,  vegetation,  nor  animal  life  are  to  be  found  here,  though  we  saw 
foot-printa  of  wild  camel.  The  valley  where  we  crossed  it  in  a  direction 
due  north  to  the  southern  foot  of  the  Altyn-tagh  has  a  breadth  of  about 

•  Cr.  "  From  Kulja  to  Lob-nor,"  p.  82,  seq. 
t  lo  a  previoiu  chapter  of  liis  book. 
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26  miles,  and  continues  of  this  width  westward,  narrowing  a  little 
towards  the  east.  Its  elevation  above  the  sea  is  between  10,000  and 
11,000  feet  along  our  line  of  march. 

We  were  two  days  crossing  it,  following  on  the  second  day  the  track 
of  the  natives  of  Lob-nor  when  they  go  to  Gass.  This  too  is  the  rond 
frequented — in  former  days  oftener  than  now — by  Torgute  pilgrims  to 
Tthassa.  We  actually  saw  here  an  old  wheel  track,  probably  of  some 
great  Ijama  or  rich  prince,  who  had  gone  to  pray  at  the  holy  city. 
Wherever  the  nature  of  the  country  does  not  admit  of  the  passage  of 
these  two-wheeled  vehicles,  they  are  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  on  a 
pack-saddle.  To  this  day  high  Mongol  dignitaries  travel  in  this  way 
from  Urga  to  the  capital  of  the  Dalai  Lama. 

Passage  of  tiie  Altyn-taoh. 

The  AltTn-tagh,  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages,  at  the 
foot  of  which  we  now  found  ourselves,  was  discovered  by  me  in  1876,  on 
my  expedition  to  Lob-nor.  The  meaning  of  its  name  is  '  golden  range,' 
probably  given  it  owing  to  the  quantity  of  gold  found  here.  With  a 
general  W.S.W.  by  E.N.E.  direction,  this  chain  stretches  for  nearly  470 
miles  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Cherchen  to  the  snowy  group  of 
Anembar-ula  near  Sba-chau.  Here  the  Altyn-tagh  unites  with  the 
Nan-shan,  while  on  the  west  it  closes  on  the  Tokus  da  wan  and  its  con- 
tinuations, thus  forming  the  central  part  of  a  continuous  rampart  of 
mountains  bordering  the  highlands  of  Tibet  on  the  north,  and  reaching 
from  the  Upper  Hwang-ho  to  the  Pamir.  Like  all  these  ranges,  the 
Altyn-tagh  has  only  a  short  slope  towards  the  plateau,  while  on  the 
Lob-nor  side  its  mountain  scenery  is  fully  developed.  Though  it  only 
reaches  the  snow-line  in  its  western  part  near  the  source  of  the  Cherchen, 
the  average  elevation  of  the  Altyn-tagh  is  nevetheless  very  great,  and 
it  is  rugged  and  inaccessible  throughout.  Of  the  passes  leading  across 
it  we  only  know  the  one  by  which  we  now  descended.  But  there  is  said 
to  be  another  pass  farther  west  by  the  river  Djahansai,*  difficult  of 
access  with  donkeys  and  horses.  There  may  be  other  footpaths  across 
the  range,  but  in  any  case  these  can  be  but  few  in  number,  and  all  are 
impracticable  for  camels. 

Among  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Altyn-tagh  are  its  lofty, 
loefls-oovered  valleys,f  barren  and  waterless,  lying  parallel  with  the 
main  axis  of  the  chain,  and  the  general  absence  of  running  water  in  the 
nmge.  Springs  are  lare,  and  for  the  most  part  supply  water  of  a  bitter 
saline  taste.  Besides  the  Gherchen-daria,  which,  as  we  have  said,  winds 
round  the  western  angle  of  the  Altyn-tagh,  the  following  streams  occur, 

*  CitMsed  by  MesBn.  Oaiey  and  Dalgleish  (prol»bly  the  Sal  of  Mr.  Dalgleiah's 
Itiaerary,  p.  32). 

t  The  lai^eet  of  these  valleys  known  to  us  is  Bektar,  10  or  12  miles  north-east  of 
the  Koigan-bubk. 

TOL.  m.  o 
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taking  them  in  their  order  and  beginning  on  the  west — the  Vaah-Bhuri- 
daria,  Chargtilyk-daria,'  Djahansui-daria,  Knrgan-lmlalr,  and  DjaskanKai- 
daria.  The  eastern  parts  of  the  Altyn-tagh,  hitherto  unexplored,  are  in 
all  probability  even  more  deficient  in  water. 

As  one  might  infer  from  the  aridity  of  this  range,  due  to  the  absence 
of  snowy  Bummita  and  small  rainfall,  vegetable  and  animal  life  are  very 
deficient.  In  1877,  when  we  passed  the  whole  of  Jannaiy  in  them,  wo 
only  founil  13  kinds  of  mammals  and  18  varieties  of  ^irds.j  all  being 
BJmilar  in  kind  to  those  mot  with  in  the  ninges  Iwrdering  the  Tibetan 
plateau.  There  are  no  inhabitants  in  the  Altyn-tagh,  but  in  summer 
and  autximn  hunters  come  hither  from  Lob-nor  and  L'hurgalyk, 

In  the  direotiou  we  took,  the  southern  slojie  of  Altyn-tugh  is  only  a 
few  juUeB  wide,  and  the  ascent  from  the  Tibetan  side  imperceptible. 
•The  summit  of  the  descent  ia  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  chief  axis 
of  the  range,  marked  by  a  ridge  of  lofty  rocky  emiuencea  of  black 
limestone  and  marble,  is  about  three  miles  fiirthor  north,  and  is  iuter- 
sected  by  the  narrow  gorge  by  which  we  descended.  It  waa  diflicult 
marchiDg  with  camels,  for  here  and  there  masses  of  sedimentary  deposits 
had  broken  away  from  the  sides  and  obstructed  the  road.  But  these  were 
the  only  obBtaclcfl  encountered.  The  valleys  and  slopes  of  the  upper  belts 
are  covered  with  loess.  No  water  could  be  found  for  the  first  10  miles 
from  the  pa8a,J  and  the  desolation  was  appalling.  The  only  plants 
growing  hero  are  stray  specimens  of  Reftumurin,  bush  Arteiniaiu,  cauiel- 
thorn,  ami  an  occasional  clematis.  W©  aaw  no  birds  of  any  kind.  Among 
unimak  the  wild  gout  (Pseudo  Nahoor)  and  argnli  (Ovis  Dalai  Lama)) 
inhabit  those  mountains,  and  wild  yaks  and  cumela  occasionally  enter 
them.  Snow  only  lies  on  slopes  facing  the  north,  and  even  hero  in 
small  patches. 

After  we  had  descended  3000  feet  in  17  miles,  we  came  to  the  source 
of  tlio  Kurgan-buhik  ur  Kurgun-sai,  at  the  place  where  our  route 
crossed  it  in  1877.  Then  wo  wont  02  miles  farther  in  an  easterly 
direction  towards  Sha-chau,  finding  the  road  exceedingly  difficult  for 
camels  and  the  region  barren  and  waterless.  This  is,  however,  a  better 
route  than  that  across  the  arid  Kum-tagh  Eunda  from  Lob-nor  to  that 
oasis. 

Finding  good  pasturage  for  our  camels  in  the  defile  of  the  Kurgan- 
sai,  we  halted  for  a  day,  experiencing  that  night,  notwitlistanding  the 
lower  elevation,  frost  of  —21°  Fahr.,  a  greater  cold  than  any  we  had  yet 
felt,  even  on  the  other  side  of  the  Altjn-tagh.     But  as  soon  as  the  sun 

•  Perbapa  flows  from  the  Chamen-tftgh. 

t  All  theeo  are  enumemted  in  my  book,  "  From  Knlja  ncroas  tlie  Tinn  Bhan  to 
Lob-noT,"  The  only  correction  to  be  made  ia  that  insttad  of  One  Poli  we  Lave  Om 
Dalai-Lamro ;  instead  of  Fodocce  Tiirimcnsis  wo  have  Podocoa  Heudoraonl,  and  see  the 
work  referred  to  for  further  general  inforroatioti, 

{  I.e.,  for  48  miles  from  the  Bpringu  near  Gribliun-iior  we  had  come  arrosa  no  water. 
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rose  and  warmed  the  atmosphere,  the  thermometer  ruse  rapidly,  and  by 
1  p.m.  showed  33°  Fahr.  in  the  shade. 

On  a  hill  near  our  camp  were  the  rtiins  of  a  small  mnd  fort,*  which 
had  formerly  served  to  close  the  passage,  and  we  learned  that  similar 
works  of  ancient  oonstrnction  may  be  seen  in  the  other  defiles  of  the 
the  Altyn-tagh. 

In  the  following  two  marches  we  descended  the  Enrgan-sai  to 
where  it  issues  from  the  range  at  an  elevation  of  only  5800  feet.  The 
Knrgan-bulak,  as  this  stream  is  otherwise  called,  flows  in  an  eccentric 
way,  now  above,  now  below  the  surface,  finally  disappearing  altogether 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Its  water  has  a  bitter  saline  flavour.  In 
those  parts  of  the  defile  where  accumulations  of  ice  were  piled  up,  we 
had  to  sprinkle  earth  or  sand  on  the  track  to  enable  our  camels  to  keep 
their  footing.  The  sides  of  this  gorge  are  high  and  rocky,  composed  of 
granite,  dolomite,  and  hornblende ;  lower  down  there  are  fewer  crags,  and 
marble  is  the  prevailing  formation ;  lastly,  the  verge  or  skirt  of  the 
monntains  towards  Lob-nor  is  covered  with  hillocks  of  pebbles  and 
loess. 

The  mountains  we  are  describing  are  quite  barren,  but  in  the  ravines 
there  grow  Myricaria  (Jtf.  Oermanica  var.)  at  heights  of  7000  to  9000  feet, 
and  lower  down  tamarisk  ( T.  laxa  ?) ;  500  feet  lower  still  we  found 
variegated  poplar  (PopuZua  diversifolia),  called  by  the  natives  tugrak.  In 
the  same  defile  we  came  across  Eharmyk  (Nitraria  Schoheri),  a  species 
of  Ltfcium,  a  fruit-bearing  Ephedra,  Halostachys  Caspia,  7  feet  high,  a 
species  of  Zygophyllum  in  the  higher  belts,  a  species  of  Hedysarum, 
Beaumuria,  oamel-thom,  an  abundance  of  common  reeds  (Phragmitea 
communis),  dirisun,  in  the  Turki  dialect,  chit  {Lasiagrostia  splendena)  in 
small  quantities,  Jervkha  (a  species  of  L^idium),  Carelina  Caapia,  and, 
on  issuing  from  the  mountains,  Jantak  (Jlhagi  eamelorum'). 

The  only  animal  we  saw  was  the  common  wolf.  We  also  observed 
traces  of  the  leopard,  tiger,  and  wild  boar.  The  birds  are  few  in  number, 
the  keklik  (Caccabis  chukar),  jackdaw  {Fregilu$  graculus),  crow  {Corvtw 
eorax).  Accentor  fuhesceng,  Leptopoecile  Sophite,  and  a  redstart,  probably 
wintering.  Judging  from  the  accumulations  of  drift  brushwood  in  tho 
wiodings  of  the  defile,  the  rains  in  summer,  though  rare,  are  heavy  in 
these  mountains. 

Ariuval  at  Lob-nor. 

On  issuing  from  the  gorge  of  the  Eurgan-sai,  our  farther  route  lay 
in  a  west-north-west  direction  across  a  wide  plain,  sloping  gradually 
from  the  foot  of  the  Altyn-tagh  to  Lob-nor.  In  two  marches,  with  a 
night's  rest  between,  we  accomplished  the  thirty-five  miles  of  waterless 
tract  and  reached  the  spring  of  Astchi-bulak.  For  the  first  five  miles 
after  leaving  the  Eurgan-sai,  we  passed  a  succession  of  clay  hillocks, 

•  Kurglian  in  Turki,  Ebyrma  in  Mongol, 
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and  on  their  border  came  to  one  of  our  camping  grounds  in  the  winter 

of  1877.  Eight  years  had  olapeed  since  then,  yet  we  were  able  to 
reoognise  without  difficulty  the  spot  where  our  felt  tent  had  been  erected 
and  the  oaoicl:)  had  been  tethered ;  the  cooking  stove  was  intact,  and 
OTOn  the  hparo  Aiol  remained  as  we  loft  it. 

The  soil  of  the  plaiu  over  which  wo  next  marched  consiflta  of  bare 
pebUeB,  loess,  and  sand;  here  and  there  were  stonea  fashioned  by  the 
Btorma  intit  all  kinds  of  curious  shapes,  such  as  saddk^s,  shoes,  dishes,  &o. 
Wo  occasionally  crossed  Ihe  dry  beds  of  mountain  torrents,  showing  ua 
the  direction  taken  by  the  few  rain-water  channela.  The  plain  itself  is 
barren,  except  near  the  mountains,  where  scattered  clumps  of  gnarled 
Babsaul,  CaUifjonnm,  Renumuria,  and  Ephedra  grow.  The  woll-boaten 
track  is  marked  by  piles  i  if  stones  (oho),  some  of  great  size. 

At  Astchi-bnluk,  a  bitter  saline  tipring,  wo  desoendul  to  the  level  of 
Lob-nor,  i.  e.  2600  feet  above  the  sea,  the  lowest  point  we  had  reached 
since  leaving  Kiachta.  It  certainly  was  warmer  here,  though  the  winter 
had  Ijecu  generally  a  severe  one  at  Lob-nor,  and  some  snow  had  fallen. 
Even  yet  in  shady  nooka  there  lay  snowrlrifta. 

From  Afitchi-bulak  wo  marched  seven  mileii  to  the  southern  shore  of 
Lob-nor,  and  then  18  miles  along  this  shore  over  execmble  ground, 
where  the  surface  was  encrusted  with  salt  and  corrugated  like  the  frozen 
surface  of  a  trouldod  sea,  A  belt  of  this  saline  formation,  seven  miles 
wid<',  extends  for  a  breadih  of  seven  miles  along  the  southern  shore,  as 
far  as  wo  went,  having  ovidently  formed  the  bed  of  the  lake  at  somn 
previous  time  ;  towards  the  east  this  saline  encrustation  is  probably 
wider.  Lolt-nor  itself  was  entirely  covered  with  ice  a  foot  thick.  In 
1877  the  frozen  part,  clear  of  reeds,  parallel  with  the  south  shore,  had 
been  about  a  mile  or  two  in  width.  Now  it  was  only  half  that  breadth, 
owing  to  the  shiinkage  of  the  lake.  We  gladly  observed  here  the  first 
harbingers  of  early  spring — a  small  flock  of  ducks  and  two  of  swans. 
The  people  did  not  show  themselves,  though  occasional  ctdumns  of 
smoke  might  be  seen  rising  from  the  reeds,  indicating  the  habitations  of 
man,  The  natives,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  had  hidden  in  the  reeds  on 
our  approach.     .     .     . 

By  reaching  Lob-nor,  I  had  closed  upon  the  third  line  of  my  travels 
in  Central  Asia.  All  three,  starting  from  various  points  of  the  Russo- 
Chinese  fi-outier,  had  Tibet  for  their  objective.  The  first  wi>s  directed 
from  Kiachta  through  Urga,  Ala-shau,  Ean-su,  Koko-uor,  and  Tsuidam  ; 
the  second  from  Kulja  through  Yuldus,  Korla,  Lob-nor,  and  Gass;  the 
third  from  Zaisan  through  Hami,  Sha-chau,  and  Tsaidam.  Lastly,  in 
1885,  our  fourth  journey  alf<o  led  from  the  border  of  Semiretchia  through 
Ak-su  and  Kliotau. 
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P06T6OBIPT. — Siaoo  the  foregoing  pages  were  printed,  Mr.  W.  W.  Bockhiira 
communicatioa  on  hin  attempt  to  reach  Ltmssa  in  ISt^D  has  been  published  in  our 
'  Proceedings,'  (Dec.  1SH9,  p.  710).  In  hiipaVing  of  the  sources  of  the  Yellow  River, 
lie  days  there  ii>  no  lake  ciillwl  Oring-nor  cast  of  ihe  'JVaka-Dor,  but  oue  called 
Tsaga-nofi  the  former  meaning  "salt  lake,"  the  latter  having  apparently  no  mean- 
ing, at  all  events  as  far  aa  he  could  learn.  The  cluse  resemblance  of  theae  two  names 
i»  coufusiog,  and  throws  a  little  doubt  on  the  corrcctucss  of  Mr.  iiockbiirs  iuforma- 
tion,  especially  as  the  names  mentioned  by  Prejevalsky  are  identical  with  those 
given  in  d'Auville's  atlnit,  founded,  as  we  know,  on  the  surveys  of  the  Jesuits  iu 
Kien  Loug'H  reign,  Neither  is  there  any  eviilenco  of  the  aalioily  of  one  of  thea* 
lakes  m  implied  by  its  name.  On  the  contrary  Prejevulsky  speaks  of  them  M 
freshwater  natural  rtservoira  of  great  importance  to  the  internal  economy  of  China* , 
The  circumstance  of  their  receiving  the  drainage  of  the  surrounding  coimtry  and  of. 
tlieir  discharge  by  the  Yellow  River,  is  in  itself  a  strong  presumplion  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  their  water. 

Mr.  ItiH-kUiU's  criticii-m  on  Pn-jevnlsky's  want  of  energy  had  belter  have  been 
Bpiired,  for  whatever  his  faults  luck  of  energy  was  not  one  of  them.  He  might,  no 
doubt,  have  exchanged  hia  camels  for  itonies  and  crofsed  the  Di-chu,  but  he  would 
l>r<)bal>ly  not  have  ha<l  bettor  sucwss  than  Mr.  Ilockhill  tu  advancing  into  that 
jtalousiy  gurtrdotl  lamii-riddeii  coiiulry,  bei-idfa  risking  ?u  the  attempt  the  preciou.4 
rcaulfjj  of  tlai  whole  e.\|iedition.  With  regard  to  the  Mongols  of  Tsaidam,  many 
particulars  are  givcu  in  Prejoval-sky's  i^rlier  works. 

The  nomenclature  of  tlie  ranges  sonth  of  L^ob-Dor  on  the  map  will  bo  found  to 
differ  from  Mr.  Dalgleish's  itinerary,  the  cause  biiug  that  this  traveller's  names  do 
not  agree  with  those  given  by  Prejevalsky.  I  have  preferred  following  the  latter,  aa^ 
being  better  i)rovided  with  native  guides,  he  was  more  likely  to  have  been  correct. 
The  "AUyn'*  or  "  Altan-tagh'' of  Dalgleish  muat  therefore  be  understood  to  refir 
to  Prejuvalfiky's  "  Chaniea-tagh,"  and  Dalgleish's  "  C'himan-tagh  "  to  rrejevalsky's 
"ColumbuB  range."  A  note  ou  this  subject  appears  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
'  Proceedings'  (188[>,  p.  37'.).— M.  , 
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A  JOURNEY  THROUGH  PERSIA 

(1887-88). 

By  Lieut  H.  B.  Vaughan,  7th  Bengal  Infentry.* 

With  Notes  by  Major-General  Sir  Fredebic  GoLDsmD,  o.b.,  k.c.s.i. 

LuTDiQ  Karachi  by  steamer,  I  travelled  up  the  Persian  Galf  and  landed 
at  Lmga  on  the  13  th  December.  Linga  is  a  small  seaport  on  the 
wnthern  coast  of  Persia,  lying  to  the  south-west  of  Bander  Abbas.  As 
it  ia  a  place  already  well  known  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  it  here.f  I 
nmaiaed  there  for  four  days,  gathering  as  much  information  as  I  could 
of  my  intended  route,  obtaining  transport,  and  completing  my  outfit. 

This  latter  consisted  of  a  40-lb.  tent,  Cabul  pattern,  a  camp  table, 
camp  bed,  camp  chair,  lantern,  box  of  clothes,  box  containing  surveying 
inatnunents,  medicines,  and  drawing  materials,  saddle,  rifle,  two  re- 
volvers, and  a  roll  of  bedding  strapped  up  in  a  waterproof  sheet,  with 
M  air  pillow. 

On  December  the  17th  I  started  for  the  interior,  with  baggage  and 
pntrifflons  loaded  upon  six  donkeys,  and  one  Arab  servant  who  acted  as 
interpreter,  cook,  and  everything  else.  Four  musket-men  sent  by  the 
^Temor,  accompanied  me  as  escort,  their  only  use  being  to'  show  me 
^  road  and  consume  the  greater  part  of  my  pro\isions.  After  a  march 
of  aloat  8  J  miles  over  a  gravelly  soil,  almost  destitute  of  vegetation,  we 
^ted  at  a  hut  surrounded  by  a  cluster  of  date-trees,  called  Ali  Galumi. 
Temperature,  65°  at  2  p.m. 

lietember  18th, — Marched  at  7  a.m.,  temperature  58°,  the  road  passing 
over  a  low-lying  tract  of  swampy  ground,  on  which  pools  of  water  lay. 
^r  travelling  six  miles,  we  reached  the  village  of  Meirakum,  which 
•contained  about  200  people.  There  was  a  little  wheat  cultivation  about, 
'^  some  large  date-tree  plantations,  but  the  surrounding  country  was 
voiy  desolate.  After  breakfast  we  resumed  the  march,  and  skirting  the 
""ot  of  a  high  and  barren  range  of  hills  on  our  right,  we  reached  the 

.  *  For  map  see  '  Proceedings  B.G.S.,'  18D0,  p.  648.  A  summary  of  Lieut.  VaugLan's 
Kinenuy  ^as  given  by  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  in  the  same  No.  of  the  '  Proceedings,'  October 
18*.  p.  577. 

t  For  the  late  Colonel  (afterwards  Gen.  Sir  Lewis)  Pelly's  description  of  Linga,  see 
'ivtttul  ofBoyal  Geographical  Society'  for  1864,  pp.  251-52.  A  visit  to  the  same 
pJ«e  i»  alto  narrated  in  •  Telegraph  and  Travel '  (Macmillan,  1874),  pp.  152  -54, 
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Tillage  of  Chanipeh.  about  4  p.m.  The  housee  here,  of  which  there  were 
ahont  tn'cnty,  are  typical  of  those  invariahly  met  with  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  beiug  amall  square  buildings,  with  roofs  formed  of  small 
tlomes,  and  constructed  entirely  of  sun-dried  bricke.  The  usual  clusters 
of  date-trees  about. 

Idlk. — March  at  7.45  a.ra.,  ascending  over  gently  sloping  ground 
towards  the  range  of  hilla  Ijoforo  referred  to.  As  wo  near  it  the  ground 
becomes  strewn  with  immense  rounded  boulders  of  aU  sizes,  which 
render  our  pTogresa  slow.  Then  on  up  a  narrow  ravine,  down  which 
flows  a  salt  stream,  whose  banks  are  encruated  with  cakes  of  salt,  H 
inch  thick.  After  climbing  a  steep  ascent  we  reach  a  watershed, 
elevation  about  1900  feet ;  then  winding  up  and  down  amongst  hillocks, 
we  halt  at  a  large  hauz  by  the  roadaide. 

A  hai;z  is  a  largo  brick  cistern  built  in  the  ground  and  covered  by  & 
domed  roof.  Its  supply  of  water  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  rainfall, 
which  is  caught  and  conveyed  to  it  by  channels  from  the  neighbouring 
hills.  Wo  aro  now  camped  on  the  summit  of  the  range.  A  mile  or  so  to 
the  east,  Linga  Peak,  which  is  maiked  on  the  Admiralty  charts  and 
forms  the  highest  peak  of  the  range,  roars  its  yellow  mass  against  the 
blue  sky.  Vegetation,  a  few  tamarisk  bushes  and  occasional  tufts  of 
grass.     Temperature,  58°  just  after  sunset. 

20/A, — March  at  8.15  a.m.  Temperature  62'.  After  (ravelling  for 
half  a  mile,  a  steep  descent  commences  down  into  a  valloy  between 
precipitous  barren  peaks,  Thon  proceeding  down  the  bed  of  a  dry 
stream,  we  reach,  at  3^  miles,  a  salt  water  river  flowing  south-west. 
The  water,  though  quite  undrinkable,  contains  numbers  of  small  fish. 
Temperature,  10  a.m.,  67°.  The  sir rroun ding  country  is  wild  and  desolate 
in  the  extreme  :  high  mountaiua  tower  on  every  aide.  We  now  pro- 
ceed down  the  stream  bed,  the  water  in  whioh  is  90  feet  wide  and 
18  inches  to  2  feet  in  depth,  current  sluggish.  Crossing  the  liver, 
w©  pass  over  broken  ground  Let  ween  hiyh  hills  and  halt  at  the 
caravanserai  of  Deen,  a  small  and  filthy  stone  building  crammed  with 
fleas.  Surrounding  country,  and  that  marched  over  to-day,  utterly 
desolate;  no  inhabitants,  no  houses,  and  no  fresh  water.  At  G  p.m., 
temperature  59° ;  elevation  about  1100  feet. 

2l6t. — March  at  8.43  a.m.;  lompcraturo  G4°.  Pass  a  few  thorn-treca, 
mimosa,  and  prickly  bushea,  as  we  proceed  up  a  valley  which  is  interseotetl 
by  walls  of  rock,  2u  lo  00  feet  high,  and  3  or  4  feet  thick,  running  north  and 
south.  Some  of  theso  are  blue  and  others  reddish-brown,  while  between 
them  often  intervene  gravelly  hills,  whoso  sides  they  support.  Then 
up  a  steep  ascent  in  a  rocky  ravine,  amongst  tafts  of  Indian  gross. 
At  5J^  miles  wo  halt  on  a  low  watershed,  elevation  al«)ut  1850  feet. 
East,  south,  and  west,  the  country  behind  us  is  simply  one  mass  of  hills 
as  far  as  we  can  see,  and  their  general  direction  oast  and  west.  The 
road  now  descends  gently  by  a  winding  stony  track  for  one  mile,  when 
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it  entera  amongst  bills  and  broken  ground,  which  Bimplj  baffle  all 
description.  Down  along  dry  waterconraes,  then  down  tho  steep  sides 
of  cliSs,  by  narrow  pathways,  along  ravines,  whose  towering,  rocky 
sides  overhang  the  road.  After  three  miles  of  this  style  of  country, 
we  emerge  on  to  the  banks  of  the  salt  river  Mahoyrun,  flowing  east. 
River  bod  GOO  yards  wide.  Water  lo  to  30  yards  in  width,  20  inches 
deep,  and  flowing  slowly.  The  left  river  bank  is  30  feet  in  height,  and 
composed  of  a  mass  of  rotinded  boulders  of  all  etzes  in  a  packiag  of  hard 
sand  and  gravel.  Crossing  the  river  wo  ascend  over  the  bank  and 
halt  at  the  caravanserai  of  Maheyrun,  obtaining  water  from  a  huu: 
close  by. 

The  river  is  said  to  flow  from  Jamarin  to  Dander-i-Khamir  and 
thence  into  the  sea. 

Latitude  27'  3'  3".     Elevation  about  1250  feet. 

22nd. — Hult,  and  try  a  little  fishing.  No  use,  the  water  is  too  cold 
and  they  won't  rise. 

23rd. — Leave  Maheyrun  at  8.30  a.ui.  Temperature  50^.  The  road 
runs  over  a  stony  plain  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  At  4 ^  miles  I 
halt  at  the  village  of  Kukhird,  containing  about  200  inhabitants.  A 
littlo  bnrley  cultivation  about,  and  plantations  of  pomegrauatos  and  date- 
trees.  Water  from  wells,  and  brought  down  by  kanats  from  the  hills. 
The  inhabitants  are  very  polite  but  awfully  inquisitive.  They  say  that 
I  am  the  first  European  who  has  visited  tho  place. 

24<A. — March  at  5 .  45  a.m.,  temperature  47^  over  the  plain,  passing 
through  cultivation  and  clusters  of  date-trees,  and  past  tho  village  of 
Ilarang.  Away  to  the  loft  the  river  is  scon  flowing  along  in  the  centre 
of  the  plain  for  miles.  Nevertheless  hills  (which  to  tho  west  most  be 
about  30  miles  ofi^  oncompaefl  it  on  all  aides.  The  large  town  of  Jena 
is  visible  about  five  or  six  miles  oflF.  Proceeding  up  a  narrow  valley 
which  leads  iuto  tho  hills  to  tho  north-west,  wo  cross  over  a  low  saddle 
and  descend  on  to  the  plain  of  Bastak  by  a  winding  road,  perched  ou  a 
rock,  to  one  side  of  which  is  a  pillar  of  masonrj'  about  seven  feet  high. 
1  climb  up  to  it,  and  looking  in  through  a  hole  where  one  or  two  stones 
have  fallen  out,  see  the  skeleton  of  a  man  inside  with  shrivelled  dried- 
up  flesh  still  adhering  to  it  This  I  afterwards  learnt  was  tho  remains 
of  a  highway  robber  who  had  been  bricked  up  alive  as  a  punishment 
for  his  crimes.  At  the  outskirts  of  the  town  I  was  met  by  a  tafnngchi 
(musket-man)  of  the  Governor's  who  conducted  mo  to  Government  Uooae, 
As  I  passed  through  the  streets  the  discharge  of  cannon  reverberated 
through  the  air,  amid  tho  acclamations  of  the  people.  This  was  not  on 
ray  account,  but  owing  to  a  l-hilnt  having  been  sent  to  tho  Governor  of 
the  town  by  the  chief  Governor  of  tho  province,  Fath  'A!i  Khan  of  Lar. 
He  was  recei\'ing  the  coat  with  due  honour.  To  do  so  ho  rides  out  of 
tho  town  surrounded  by  his  Boldiers,  and  as  soon  as  the  messengers 
bearing  the  coat  appear   in  sight  the   Governor  dismounts  from  his 
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horse,  and  advancing  humbly  on  foot  tinder  a  Balute  of  cannon  and 
muakets,  is  duly  robed  therein. 

2lyth. — Am  comfortably-  instJilletl  in  tbo  Khan'a  house.  Muntaki 
Khan,  the  Governor,  is  a  yonng  man  of  about  25  years  of  age,  and  most 
civil  and  obliging.     The  people  here  aro  all  Sunnis. 

Bastak  is  a  town  containing  a  population  of  about  four  or  five 
thousand.  It  ia  Bituated  in  tho  centre  of  a  small  plain  about  four  miles 
in  length  from  eaat  to  west,  and  three  miles  in  breadlh  from  north  to 
south.  This  plain  is  enclosed  by  high  mountains  on  all  sides.  As  seen 
from  the  heights  above,  it  presents  a  most  picturesque  apjiearance,  being 
surrounded  by  green  fields  and  largo  plantations  of  dato-trces.  Elevation 
about  1G60  feet  j  latitude  27''  11'  16"  ;  teniperatnre,  4  p.m.,  70",  9  p.ra.,  45°. 
It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  district  containing  a  population  of  15,000 
people,  all  SHnnia.  There  is  no  bazaar,  tho  place  being  decidctlly  xin- 
settled  and  subject  to  occasional  inroada  of  wandering  and  hostile  tribes. 
Two  months  ago  the  brother  of  tho  present  Khan  was  murdered  in  the 
streets  of  tbo  town,  while  on  Lis  way  to  the  mosquo  to  pray.  The 
murderer  was  another  brother,  who  wished  to  become  Khan  himself. 
Tho  inhabitants  are  a  fine  and  hardy  race  of  mountaineers.  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  veiy  desolate,  though  I  think  that  more  fertile 
country  is  to  be  met  with  along  the  banks  of  tho  Maheyrun  to  the  west 
of  Jena, 

27lb. — Leave  Bastak  and  ascend  up  a  gentle  incline  towarde  a  range 
of  hills.  At  six  miles  the  road  crosses  over  a  saddle,  2450  feet,  and 
descends  down  a  narrow  rocky  valley.  At  about  eight  miles  we  halt  at 
a  hauz  by  tho  roadside  and  breakfast.  The  mountains  on  either  eido  are 
lofty,  rocky,  and  almost  destitute  of  vegefation.  A  road  branches  off  on 
the  left  to  Lar.  Hesuming  tho  march,  wo  proceed  along  an  open  plain, 
and  cross  a  salt  streamlet  flowing  east.  This  plain  comes  from  the 
direction  of  Lar,  and  extends  east  towards  Bandar  Abbas  as  far  as  ouo 
can  see.  After  going  14  miles  wo  reach  the  hamlet  of  Mulhi  Werdi. 
Elevation,  1025  feet. 

28^/j. — March  at  8  a.m.,  temperature  54^,  over  the  open  plain  towards 
Tudem,  which  wo  reach  in  3^  hours.  A  small  unwalled  village,  with 
ahout  sixty  inhabitants,  and  subject  to  tho  inroads  of  Arabs,  who  plunder 
tho  placo  and  carry  off  all  the  cattle,  Tho  country  ahead  being  rather 
unsettled,  I  received  here  an  escort  of  seventeen  niusket-men  on  producing 
the  Khan's  order. 

'SOth, — Weather  fine.  Leave  Tuderu  at  9  a.m. ;  temperature  49^ 
MATching  north  over  the  gravel  plain  and  then  entering  the  hills,  wo 
reach  a  watershed  forming  the  boundary  between  Lar  and  Bastak  at 
7^  miles;  elevation,  1700  feet.  Then  on  through  desolate  mountainous 
country  along  the  banks  of  a  salt  stream,  until  at  llj  miles  we  reach 
Geshun.  A  small  clump  of  date-trees  watered  by  a  brackish  stream, 
and  one  or  two  email  tanks  (Jiauz)  about.     Elevation,  HoO  foot. 
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30//j. — Marcli  at  II  a.ni. ;  iemperatnre,  CC,  After  going  six  milefi, 
we  enter  the  broad  gravel  bed  of  tJto  salt  river  Dundil;  it  rises  near 
Horniuz,  anil  after  curving  round  the  foot  of  the  Kuh-i-Hormuz,  it  flows 
east.  The  river-bed  here  is  half  a  mile  in  width,  find  very  nearly  dry. 
The  Ivnh-i-IIormuz,  ou  our  right,  is  a  conical  peak  about  GJJUO  feet  in 
height.  It  is  the  western  termination  of  a  range  of  mountains  running 
east  for  12  or  14  miles.  We  then  cros.s  over  the  stony  plain  of  Ilorniuz, 
and  halt  at  the  village;  distance,  12  milea  A  dilapidated  village, 
containing  a  few  hnts.  Latitude,  27'  31'  3(i";  elevalion,  1450  feet. 
This  was  evidently  a  much  larger  place  in  olden  times,  as  tho  mine 
lying  around  attest.  The  hills  to  the  north  havo  been  mined  in  a  very 
primitive  fashion;  they  contain  siilphur  and  largo  quantities  of  iron. 
Ibex,  wild  bheep,  partridges,  and  sand-grouse  abound.  While  here,  news 
reaches  us  that  fighting  is  going  on  between  the  Arabs  and  tho  rersiana 
in  Dartib,  and  that  consequently  the  country  ahead  is  unsafe. 

January  ith,  1B88. — Ko  news  of  any  further  dtaturbanee  having 
reached  us,  wo  leave  Ilormuz  at  11  a.m. ;  temperature  04°,  The  plain 
over  which  we  progress  has  a  little  grass  growing  hero  and  there,  and 
occasiooal  pomegranate  trees  aro  passed.  Leaving  tho  plain,  we  go 
through  tho  hills  on  the  left,  emerging  on  to  another  plain,  and  halt  on 
the  banks  of  a  freeh-watcr  stream  to  fill  o«r  mussncks  (mashk).  Some 
camels  seen  grazing  ahead  aro  a  source  of  much  specalation,  my  escort 
saying  that  they  belong  to  Arabs,  who  cannot  be  very  far  off.  Pushing  on 
until  sunset,  we  quit  tho  track,  and  entering  a  secluded  spot  in  tho  hills, 
halt  for  the  night.  A  large  party  of  Arabs  pass  our  camp  in  tho  dark- — 
about  500  in  all.  They  are  supposed  to  be  part  of  those  beaten  in  a 
recent  engagement  in  Darab,  and  now  retreating.  Luckily  tliey  did 
not  see  us.  We  havo  had  a  sentry  ]iostod  every  night  since  leaving 
Tuderu,  and  always  have  a  position  tixcd  upon  to  retire  to  in  case  of 
attack,  Although  my  escort  are  only  villagers,  they  seem  well  up  in 
military  knowledge,  and  while  on  the  march  always  throw  out  an 
advance  guard  and  flankers  of  their  own  accord.  The  head  man  has  a 
email  toy  telescope,  which  ho  is  immensely  proud  of,  and  constantly 
brings  into  use. 

blh. — March  as  fast  as  we  can  the  greater  part  of  tho  day ;  nover- 
thelcss  we  only  manage  to  cover  15^  miles.  After  ascending  up  a 
valley,  we  at  length  arrived  on  the  summit  of  a  range  of  hills;  eleva- 
tion, about  22.50  feet.  Here  we  halted,  while  I  carefully  scanned  the 
country  below  with  my  glasses.  In  front  of  us  lay  an  immense  plain, 
destitute  of  vegetation,  through  the  centre  of  which  flowed  a  salt  river, 
whose  winding  banks  glistened  a  enowy  white.  To  the  west  the  plain, 
stretched  away  towards  some  distant  blue  peaks,  while  to  tho  north, 
towering  above  a  mass  of  inferior  hills,  stood  the  snow-white  peak  of 
the  Kuh-i-Sukhtak,  at  whose  foot  I  knew  lay  the  town  of  Forg,  towards 
which  we  were  travelling.     Descending  from  the  hillfl,  we  marched 
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rapidly  across  the  plain,  which  is  formed  of  a  perfectly  hard  eun-baked 
bed  of  clay,  and  reached  the  river,  Tvhich  was  full  of  water  aud  flowing 
rapidly.  Although  salt,  it  contained  numbers  of  tmiall  fish.  By  digging 
in  tho  diy  bed  of  a  watercourse  close  by  wo  obtaiued  suflicierit  water 
for  breakfast.  We  then  rcaumed  our  march,  ascending  the  rivor  on  its 
left  bank ;  a  vast  extent  of  open  desert  ground  away  to  the  left. 
Leaving  the  river,  wo  enter  tho  hills,  and  halt  in  a  ravine  for  the 
night.     Elevation,  2100  feet. 

6//i. — Weather  hitherto  very  fine,  but  sky  to-day  cloudy  and  over- 
cast. Aaonth  wind  is  bringing  up  rain  from  tho  Persian  Gulf.  March, 
ascending  up  over  tho  hills,  cross  a  watcished,  and  descend  on  to  a  barren 
plain  surrounded  on  ail  ekies  except  the  east  by  barren  rocky  hills,  and 
halt  at  Kaloh  ('IJikui).  A  village  of  about  100  houses,  with  a  large 
ruined  fort  in  the  centre.     Elevation  about  2000  feet. 

After  dark,  just  as  I  had  tat  down  to  dinner,  the  inhabitants  wore 
seized  by  *  sudden  panic,  and  declaring  that  Arabs  were  making  a 
descent  on  the  village,  they  rushed  out  and  let  off  all  their  fire-arms. 

7th. —  Weather  fine.  March  first  over  the  open  plain,  and  then  through 
tho  bills  by  a  defile  between  high  cliflH,  almost  per^iendicular.  At 
8^  miles  we  emerge  on  to  a  plain  which  extends  west  as  far  as  one  can 
see,  the  range  wo  have  left  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  and  running 
along  like  a  wall  for  miloa.  A  few  shrubs,  grata,  and  prickly  trees 
about ;  soil,  gravel  and  clay  ;  drainage,  west.  Then  up  a  ravine  into  the 
hills.  We  next  descend,  aud  proceed  up  a  dry  watercourse  between  high 
hills.  Numbers  of  ibex  about.  After  going  IG^  miles,  we  camp  in  the 
stream-bed  near  a  spring  of  fresh  water.     Elevation,  3150  fcot. 

8lh. — Ascend  up  over  a  range  and  cross  a  watershed.  Elevation,  3750 
feet,  and  descend  towards  tho  Fadumi  or  Karz  plain,  on  which  grow 
many  dato-tree  plantations.  Tho  droiuai^o  of  tho  plain  is  east.  It 
oxtouds  out  of  sight  both  east  and  west.  Crossing  the  plain  we  halt  at 
Fadumi.  Close  by  are  the  villages  of  Narz  and  Kalatu,*  possessing  a 
total  population  of  about  1000.     Elevation,  2250  feet. 

The  Arabi  Iliyat  are  encamped  about  in  tho  neighbourhood,  and  are 
said  to  bo  a  most  dangerous  lot.  Their  hot-weather  quarters  aro  in  tho 
hills  of  Baonat,  north-oast  of  Shiraz. 

lOf/j, — After  20  hours'  incessant  rain,  which  I  was  supposed  by  the 
inhabitants  to  have  broaght  with  me,  I  left  the  village,  and  after  going 
3.^  miles,  skirting  tho  Shur  river,  flowing  Bouth-east,  wo  reached 
a   ford,    and    succeeded    in    crossing    its    swollen   waters   with  some 


•  Tht  namea  Koleh  BtkuS  oiid  FaJumi  (Pedami) arc  in  tbe Chov.  linjilc'a ninp (1819) 
attaclicd  to  DupnTs  'Voyage  cii  Perec,'  and  Kftlntu  ia  in  Pnece'a  'Koiitc  Survey  '  (see 
Il.G.S. "  yu]ipUiuintiiry  Pupers,'  vol.  i.,  18S2~85);  Lut  Hit  re  ia  no  itieuticD  in  eilLer  of 
the  Buow-i)eakei!  KuL-i-Suktituk,  "  at  \vLos<2  foot  lay  llie  town  of  Forg,"  nfir  of  Nans 
plain  or  village.  It  may  hero  be  B'.atcd  tliat  Lieut.  Vaugliivu's  orJgiiml  spplttng  ia,  fur 
the  moat  put,  rctuiued. 
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difficulty  ;  the  water  was  salt,  intensely  cold,  and  flowing  rapidly.  After 
goiu<j  half  a  mily  up  its  bauks  we  reached  the  point  whero  the  fresh- 
watcr  river  of  Forg  joiua  it,  coming  down  through  a  narrow  valley,  up 
which  we  proceeded  between  barren  rooky  hills.  The  river  is  almost 
hidden  by  long  ruahee,  which  shelter  the  wild  boar  and  other  game. 
After  travelling  eight  miles  we  emerged  on  to  the  Forg  Plain,  covered 
with  cultivation,  and  studded  with  hamlets,  and  at  10^  miles  entered  the 
town  of  Forg,  a  walled  town  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  con- 
taining ftl.x)ut  IJO  people.  The  total  population  of  the  plain  does  not 
exceed  500,  The  town  ia  governed  by  a  Naib,  a  nephew  of  the 
Khan  of  Lar.  Cum,  barley,  and  opium  are  grown.  The  Forg  river 
rises  close  by  about  one  mile  to  the  west,  and  does  not  extend  to  the 
north  of  it,  as  shown  iu  many  maps. 

There  are  somo  fine  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood.  One  called  Kaloh 
Bahraan,*  an  ancient  fortress  perched  on  the  top  of  a  low  detached  ridge. 
On  the  side  from  which  wo  apiiroached  it,  the  ground  rose  gently  towards 
the  summit,  and  was  enclosed  by  several  lines  of  masonry  walls  flanked 
by  round  towers,  all,  however,  in  the  most  ruinous  condition.  Near  the 
summit  was  a  cavern,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  an  immense  well,  sunk 
through  the  solid  rock,  whence  the  garrison  used  to  draw  their  supply 
of  water,  the  well  being  filled  from  a  subterranean  channel  conducting 
a  stream  to  it  from  outside.  The  walls  in  many  places  were  15  feet 
thidk.  On  the  further  side,  the  ridge  terminated  abruptly  in  a  precipice 
of  80  or  100  feet.  These  ruins,  and  the  remains  of  extonsivo  aqueducis, 
show  what  a  prosperous  place  Forg  must  have  been  in  ancient  days.  To 
the  west  are  other  ruins. 

Deer,  wild  duck,  bustard,  sand-gi'ouse,  hares,  and  partridges  abound. 

Latitude,  28'  15'  44"  (28'  18'  2").  Elevation  about  2890  feet. 
Variation  of  the  compass,  1"^  53'  east. 

Excessively  cold  weather  having  now  set  iu,  and  all  my  thermometers 
being  broken,  I  decided  to  wait  until  tho  climate  got  milder,  and  fresh 
instrnments  were  procured  from  Shiraz.  The  time  passed  pleasantly 
enough  in  shooting  and  making  excursions  into  tho  surrounding  country 
with  tho  Naib.  lie  invited  mo  to  accompany  him  on  an  expedition,  tax 
collecting,  which  however  I  declined,  as  I  had  done  enough  travelling  for 
the  present,  having  come  thus  far,  100  iniles,  on  foot.  I  now  bought  a 
horse,  and  took  a  dervisli  into  my  service  as  groom,  which  I  had  reason 
not  long  after  to  regret.  He  was  rather  amuaing  at  first,  as  he  used  to 
sing  and  act  the  part  of  a  dervish  when  asking  alms  and  giving  his 
blessing,  &c. ;  but  one  got  tired  of  this. 


•  Bo-called  in  D'Anville.  Dupre,  who  vi«ited  tho  place  ia  1808,  saja  tbnt  tlio  oaBtlo 
wag  built  by  King  Baharam.  Ho  atWs  that  'Abdullah  Klmn,  Governor  of  Laxiatan  in 
the  writer's  lime,  when  revolting  ng^iinst  Agha  Mubauimnd  Kiian,  hnd  lAmi  h'umAt  uj> 
there,  nnd  that  the  ounueh-monarch,  after  securing  his  Bubmi^siou,  hud  destroyed  the 
stronghold  almost  cntirclj. 
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February  5th. — Leave  Forg  during  heavy  rain,  and  enter  a  ravine  in  the 
hills,  down  which  pours  a  torrent  of  fresh  water,  which  supplies  the  town, 
tho  remainder  losing  itself  on  the  plain  below.  The  whole  of  the  march 
is  up  amongst  rocks  and  clifla ;  after  going  tiome  milea  we  pass  Chashma-i- 
Ali,  a  place  of  ]*ilgrimage,  and  after  Btmggliug  up  a  steep  and  dangerous 
ascent^  pass  along  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock,  with  a  perpendicular  cliff  on 
the  left,  and  a  torrent  roariug  in  its  rocky  l>e«l  200  feet  below  on  tho 
right.  Then  over  a  watershed,  elevation  4320  feet,  and  down  to  an 
uncampmeiit  of  nomads  in  a  valley  on  the  farther  side.  Elevation, 
4230  feet. 

Gth, — Leave  camp  and  march  amongst  hills,  and  after  going  six  mileH 
cross  a  watershed,  elevation  5385  feet.  Looking  back  from  here  a 
splendid  view  of  the  high  peaks  of  tho  Forg  range  is  obtainable.  All 
the  higher  ones  are  covered  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  the  lowest  point 
of  which  is,  I  should  say,  about  16  feet  above  us.  Descending  from  tho 
range  we  march  over  a  plateau,  and  after  going  14  miles,  halt  at  the 
camp  of  Rosak. 

Tfacro  are  about  a  hundred  tents  here  belonging  to  nomad  Fersians, 
who  poBHOBs  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats.  The  people  are  dirty  and 
rough,  yet  civil.     Elevation,  5458  feet. 

We  are  now  in  rear  of  tho  Forg  range,  which  apparently  connects 
with  tho  Darab  raugo  of  hills,  as  nothing  but  numberless  peaks  are 
visible  south-west,  west,  and  north-west;  the  number  of  them  is  quite 
perplexing,  and  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than  goneraliso  them. 

7th. — March  over  tho  open  plain  draining  south-east,  with  an  exit 
probably  round  tho  cast  extremity  of  the  Forg  range.  Tho  ground, 
though  stony,  affords  moderate  grazing.  At  six  miles  wo  pass  a  small 
hamlet,  called  Chah  Kunder,  with  a  pond  in  front  of  it.  Then  ascend 
over  a  low  spur-like  range,  throvni  out  from  the  Kiih-i-sang-i-dtaah 
(elevation,  5458  feet),  and  descend  on  to  a  sandy  plain  bounded  on  the 
right  by  a  high  range  of  hills.  After  travelling  13  niilc8,  passing 
various  nomad  camps,  we  turn  to  the  left,  and  passing  a  curious-looking 
rock  standing  up  by  itself,  we  halt  at  tho  encampment  of  Guloo  Kuh. 
This  is  a  cold-weather  camping  ground  of  Persian  Iliyats,  and  the  head- 
quarters of  a  tribe.  Their  head  man  is  Ameer  Eult  Ehan.  Elevation, 
5500  feet. 

The  people  are  a  rough  lot,  and  very  different  in  their  manners  from 
the  more  refined  men  of  the  upper  class  met  with  in  cities.  One  of  their 
tents,  near  that  of  the  Khan,  whoso  guest  I  was  during  my  stay,  was 
assigned  to  me  on  arrival.  They  possess  immense  herds  of  ehoep  and  goats, 
and  during  the  cold  weather  they  encamp  on  the  plains  in  tho  vicinity 
of  wells  and  springs.  When  the  grass  in  the  neighbourhood  becomes 
exhausted,  they  strike  camp  and  move  to  another  spot.  In  the  heat  of 
summer  they  reside  in  the  hills  and  think  nothing  of  moving  several 
hundred  miles  from  snmmer  to  winter  quarters.    Each  tribe  has  oertuiu 
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recognised  jcfrazing  gronuds,  and  it  is  regarding  those  tliat  most  of  their 
disputes  arise.  The  women  go  about  unvoiletl,  and  are  allowed  far  moro 
freedom  than  thoso  who  dwell  in  cities.  In  this  respect,  however,  tho 
cnstoms  of  tribes  vary. 

Some  of  them  will  receive  a  traveller  in.  the  moat  friendly  manner, 
while  others  (some  of  the  worst  of  tho  marAuding  Arabs)  will  murder 
him  on  the  first  op]H>rtanity  that  may  prefiont  itself.  The  tribes  of 
Fare  which  bear  the  wortst  ropute  in  this  respect,  are  tho  Bbalua  and 
tho  Arabi  Iliyat.  I  noticed  that  when  we  passed  a  camp  of  the  latter, 
though  in  broad  daylight  and  within  sight  of  a  town,  my  escort  were 
very  anxions  to  pass  thorn  as  rapidly  as  possible.  I  believe  one  reason 
why  they  are  bo  untrustworthy  is,  that  owing  to  their  wandering  mode 
of  existence,  it  is  very  hard  to  prove  anything  against  thcnij  as  they 
may  be  in  a  place  one  day  and  miles  away  the  next.  A  great  part  of 
the  population  of  Persia  is  nomad.  Their  herds  supply  most  of  their 
wants ;  it  is  from  the  goats'  hair  that  their  black  tents  aro  woven 
and  their  ropes  are  twisted ;  their  overcoats,  caps,  and  carpets  are 
made  from  the  wool  of  (heir  sheep,  while  their  saddles,  gaiters,  acooutre- 
nieats,  and  often  shoes,  are  made  from  their  skins. 

They  always  seemed  most  devoted  to  their  chiefs,  whose  power  over 
them  is  almost  absolute,  and  though  respectful  in  salutation  and  other 
outward  forms,  even  the  raggedest  and  dirtiest  of  them  would  talk  to  a 
Khan  with  great  freedom. 

9//». — Leave  Gulu  Kuh,  skirting  the  hills  on  the  left-  After  going 
about  two  miles  we  pass  through  a  few  trees  and  shrubs.  An  ascent 
then  commences  up  a  watercourse  at  the  foot  of  tho  Kuh-i-sang-i-atash, 
a  high  mountain  on  the  left.  Tho  elevation  on  the  saddle  wc  reach  is 
about  6360  feet,  and  tho  snow  wliich  covers  the  "mountain  of  flint 
stone,"  on  our  left  lies  in  patches  over  the  track,  and  though  warmly 
wrapped  up  one  cannot  help  shivering.  It  is  such  a  contrast  to  Calcutta, 
According  to  existing  maps,  tho  range  I  am  now  crossing  extends  for 
many  miles  to  the  east.  I  should  say  they  probably  terminate  about  15 
miles  north-eiiBt  of  this,  and  any  prolongation  of  them  branches  oflE"  from 
that  point  in  a  south-east  direction. 

Descending  from  tho  pass  we  travel  over  an  ever  widening  valley 
full  of  almond  and  other  trees,  averaging  15  feet  in  height.  There  is 
also  a  considerable  amount  of  grass  about.  To  tho  west  tho  hills  of  Darab 
rise  tier  above  tier,  culminating  in  a  very  high  snow  range.  Proceeding 
we  emerge  on  to  a  groat  level  sandy  plain  which  extends  from  here  to 
Katru,  and  thence,  sweeping  round  in  a  carve  to  the  north-east,  almost 
reaches  Beehna.  After  going  22^  miles,  we  halt  at  the  fort  of  Tul  Ilalal, 
out  on  the  open  plain. 

During  this  march  I  allowed  my  baggage  to  start  some  hours  before 
me,  and  on  coming  up  witli  it  found  that  the  dervish  had  decamped, 
taking  with  him  a  gun  and  most  of  my  money,  which  had  been  packed 
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in  my  boxes.  Of  coiirso,  the  muleteer  and  the  two  tu/angchis  knew 
notiiing  about  it ;  no,  not  ihey.  All  thoy  saw  was,  the  dervish  lagging 
behind  on.  one  of  the  mtilos,  and  after  going  a  littlo  further  the  mule 
overtook  them,  minua  the  dervish. 

The  result  was  tliat,  instead  of  going  on  to  Boshua  direct,  I  was 
compelled  to  go  into  Niria  to  complain  to  the  Khan  of  that  place  and 
obtain  redrees. 

The  fort  here  is  the  residence  of  another  Khan,  the  tcnta  of  whoso 
tribo  are  dotted  round  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The  plain  \b 
bounded  north-east  and  east  by  a  range  about  20  miles  off,  and  parallel 
to  the  Kuh-i-Kibhv  range.  To  the  south-east  there  is  an  opening  a  few 
miles  in  width  where  open  ground  extends  out  of  sight.  Elevation, 
about  5300  feet. 

12(A  and  13th. — March  for  two  days  along  the  foot  of  the  snow-peaked 
rocky  liibla  range.  On.  the  12th  we  halt  for  the  night  at  Wareera,  a 
small  hamlet.     Elevation,  about  5350  feet. 

Away  to  the  right  lies  an  extensive  swamp,  which  receives  the 
drainage  from  the  surrounding  hills,  and  round  which  grow  dense  and 
tall  rushos.  The  wild  asa  abounds  on  tht>  plain  of  KaUu  (as  I  have 
called  it),  also  hares  and  sand-grouse. 

On  the  13  th  we  reached  Katru,  a  dilapidated  town,  situated  at  an 
elevation  of  about  5350  feet. 

From  Katru  we  passed  over  a  very  high  range  oF  hills  and  halted  for 
one  night  on  their  summit,  and  tho  next  morning  reached  Niris. 

Niris  is  tho  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  and  is  situated 
within  a  few  miles  of  tho  Dariya-i-Niria.  The  people  there  told  me  that 
tho  lake  was  not  navigated,  there  boing  no  boats." 

Niris  contains  a  population  of  several  thousand  people  and  possesses 
numerous  caravanserais ;  but,  as  it  has  frequently  been  visited  by  previous 
travellers,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  about  it. 

Leaving  the  city,  we  rccrossed  tho  same  range  by  another  road  and 
marched  to  Bcshna,  reaching  it  iu  two  days. 

Beshna  is  a  village  situated  between  some  low  hills  among  which 
the  inhabitants  graze  their  flocks. 

20th. — ^Leave  Beshna  and  march  to  Eobat,  which  we  reached  after  three 
marches,  on  tho  23rd.  On  tho  first  day  wo  halted  at  Cliah  Kabu,  eleva- 
tion about  5350  feet ;  and  on  tho  second  day  at  Chah  Nain,  elevation 
about  tho  same.  The  road  was  over  ground  which  rose  and  fell  iu  gentle 
undulations,  each  of  several  miles  in  extent,  there  being  no  hills  hero  at 
all  to  speak  of,  yet  the  maps  show  a  decided  range  running  from  north- 
west to  south-east.    To  the  east  the  country  was  an  open  plain  of  vast 

*  Cuptaiu  Wells  baa  diiscnbod  the  kkc  in  £omo  Jutuil  iu  the  '  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Gcogifljihical  Rooicty'  for  Maroh  1883.  Captain  (afterward*  Colonfl  S>ir  Olirer) 
6t.  John'a  reception  at  Niris  ia  narrutt^  in  '  EiisttTn  Pcraia.'  vol.  i.  p.  107-8  (MacniillBn, 
187C). 
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extent,  reaching  iip  to  the  Kuh  Parhiz  and  the  great  range  which  runs 
from  Yezd  to  Ecrman,  and  at  tho  fuot  of  which  lay  a  vast  expanse  of 
low-lyiDg  Bandy  ground  with  an  occasional  awanip  hero  and  there.  To 
the  west  the  country  was  stony  and  undulating,  with  low  hills  cropping 
up  occasionally. 

After  leaving  Chah  Nuin  we  struggled  across  a  sandy  plain,  swampy 
in  places,  until  wo  reached  Robat. 

Kobat  is  a  ruinous  villago,  containing  perhaps  IftO  people.  Elevation 
about  5200  feet. 

23rd. — March  over  the  open  plain  which  is  here  gi-avelly  and  covered 
with  shrubs,  amongst  which  herds  of  antelopo  are  seen,  and  ascenijing 
up  a  gentle  glacis-liko  slope  halt  at  a  hamlet  called  Charljagh,  at  the  fuot 
of  some  high  and  rocky  hills.  Elevation,  about  6700  feet. 
^  We  reached  the  hamlot  just  before  dusk,  and  knowing  tho  plaoo  to  be 
uninhabited,  were  much  surprised  to  see  fires  burning  and  a  party  of 
men  sitting  round  them,  who  got  up  and  fled  on  our  approach,  and  in 
such  haste  as  to  leave  part  of  their  clothing  and  a  shtiep  just  cut  up  and 
already  for  cooking,  behind  them. 

We  naturally  concluded  that  they  were  robbers.  However,  we  dined 
off  the  sheep,  and  securing  our  baggage  animals  inside  a  hut,  retired  to 
another  one  for  tho  night,  the  whole  of  our  party  taking  their  turn  at 
sentry-go  for  two  hours  each  until  dawn,  when  wo  loaded  up  and 
marched  oflF  unmolested.  My  rifle  having  been  exchanged  for  a 
horse,  and  the  groom  having  decamped  with  a  gun,  our  only  weapons 
were  two  revolvers,  which  would  not  have  been  of  much  use  against 
guns. 

2ith. — Marched  over  stony  ground  along  the  foot  of  tho  hills:,  the 
great  plain  of  Bobat  on  the  left  which  extends  up  to  and  beyond  Yezd, 
being  bounded  west  by  the  hills  of  Baonat  just  visible.  The  plain  is 
practically  desert,  tho  only  town  of  any  importance  on  it  being  Herat-i- 
Kharah.  Tho  highest  elevation  reached  on  tho  march  was  7510  feet, 
while  the  Kuh-i-Ayub  group  of  peaks  towered  above  us  on  the  righ*^, 
their  summits  covered  with  snow ;  then,  descending  into  a  valley,  we 
halted  at  Khavre,  a  village  of  about  70  houses,  situated  in  a  valley,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  7510  feet.     Latitude  30'  35'  8"  (30°  36'  34"). 

2bth. — Leave  Khavre  and  ascend  over  a  watershed  between  low  hills. 
Elevation  8000  feet.  Then  down  the  northern  slope  of  tho  Spur  we 
bftve  crossed,  to  Merao,  a  wretched  looking  hamlet  which  is  constantly 
being  looted  by  robbers,  who  have  carried  off  almost  everything  the 
people  possessed. 

2<jth. — 3Iarch ;  descending  gently  from  the  hills  on  to  a  great  plain 
which,  sloping  away  from  the  rango  to  the  east,  drains  west,  we  pass 
two  curious  looking  hills  on  the  right,  the  Kuh-i-Aag  (or  Arg).  Both  are 
evidently  extinct  volcanoes,  and  aro  known  bj'  the  natives  as  "  Bala," 
and  "Tuion,"  Upper  and  Lower.    My  muleteer  said  they  were  both  made 
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by  a  giant  sbakiog  tlie  dust  out  of  his  shoes,  and  that  if  I  didn't  helieve 
him,  I  need  only  go  there,  when  I  woukl  see  that  they  were  formed  of 
nothing  hut  soft  soil  which  gave  under  one's  feet.  The  craters  of  both 
are  plainly  visible,  while  their  eidea  are  furrowed  with  the  greatest 
regularity,  thua; — 


After  inarching  20J  miles  we  halt  in  the  desert  at  the  foot  of  a  low 
hill,  about  300  feet  above  the  plain,  called  the  Kiih  Dukara.  "We  ex- 
pected to  have  found  water  here,  but  there  was  none. 

2Sih. — March  early  over  a  desert  filain  as  yesterday,  and  at  about  21 
miles  cross  a  low  watershed,  elevation  about  G360  foet.  The  range  is 
called  the  Sar-i-Kuh.  Wo  then  descend  gently  over  open  ground  to 
Kalweb,  which  is  reached  at  31 J  miles,  or  after  going  51i^  miles  without 
watering.   The  animals  were  very  thirsty  after  this,  as  may  bo  imagined. 

Kalweh  is  a  small  fort,  containing  one  solit-ary  inhabitant.  At  the 
last  watershed  we  crossed  the  great  range  south  of  Yezd,  which,  commenc- 
ing at  the  Shir  Kuh  near  Taft,  runs  south-east  through  Sardu  towards 
Bampur. 

29/1.— Halt. 

March  lal. — Leave  Kalweh  and  march  to  a  garden  called  Hussainabad, 
elevation  about  5100  foot,  passing  the  Kuh  I  Girdah  and  Knh  I  Mard- 
war,  high  rocky  mountains  on  the  left  which  rise  abruptly  from  the 
plain. 

2nd. — Leave  Husfiainabad  and  at  6J  miles  pass  through  the  outskirts 
of  Merir,  a  considerable  and  prosperous  looking  toAvn  with  plenty  of 
cultivation  around.  Then  on  over  the  plain,  paBeing  the  town  of  Sar-i- 
Yczd  about  4^  miles  off  to  the  right.  Skirt  a  spur  of  the  Shir  Kuh 
and  descend  gently  towards  Muhammadalmd,  which  w©  reach  at  dusk, 
A  largo  and  prosperous  to%vn, 

3nL — Arrive  at  Yezd.  (Elevation  about  3800  feet.)  Thus  completing 
a  journey  of  418  miles  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 

This  city  is  already  well  known.  It  is  one  of  the  anoient  cities  of 
Persia,  and  derives  its  name  from  Yezdogerd,  one  of  the  old.  Sassaiiian 
kings  who  reigned  over  theZoroastrians,  who  are  still  moro  numerous  in 
this  city  than  in  any  other  part  of  Persia.  According  to  the  census 
taken  in  1889  they  numbered  6737.  It  is  a  fine  city,  containing  a 
population  of  betwoon  00,000  and  70,000  souls,  and  ia  the  chief  town  of 
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tho  district  of  the  samo  name.*  Thd  Jows  number  about ^QO.  There 
are  several  firc  temples  in  the  place,  though  mostly  concealed  frym  view. 
A  curious  f(;ature  here  is  tho  great  number  of  wind  towei-s  ;  tuese^re 
liigh  square  erections,  rather  top  heavy,  and  resembling  an  old-fashioned 
kitchen  clock  with  the  face  knocked  out,  through  which  the  wind  pfiXiio 
down  into  the  lower  rooms  of  the  houses,  and  keeps  them  cool  during- 
the  summer  months,  when  the  heat  is  so  great  that  many  of  the  people 
live  altogether  in  subterranean  apartments.  Others  who  can  afford  to 
leave  their  business,  retire  to  their  summer  houses  on  the  Shir  Kuh  and 
there  pass  the  summer.  The  bazaars,  which  are  roofed  in,  are  very 
extensive  and  well  stocked.  There  is  a  very  fine  old  mosque,  called  the 
"  Juma  Masjid  "  in  tho  city,  whofie  lofty  minarets  are  visible  for  many  a 
mile  across  the  dreary  expanse  by  which  the  place  is  surrounded. 

Water  is  brought  by  numerous  underground  passages,  along  which  it 
flows  from  the  Shir  Kuh,  at  a  depth  of  many  feet  below  the  surface. 

•  AiDong  the  more  recent  aecounta  of  Yezd  niiiy  he  mentioned  tlint  of  tbe  late 
Sif  Obarlcd  Maegregor  and  the  officers  of  the  Sisitan  Mission.  My  own  first  iiupressiona 
of  the  place  are  recorded  in  'Telegraph  and  Travel,'  pi).  569-74.  Lieut.  Vaughan's 
CBtinuite  of  the  population  is  in  excess  of  generally  received  numlx'rs.  '  The  8tatesinan'8 
Year-lwok'  has  40,000,  a  total  oorresponding  with  tliot  wbiuh  I  ruughly  put  down  in 
ISC5,  allowing  an  eighth  of  these  figorea  for  Farsis  and  Xon-Mubammonians.  It  maybe 
inlereiting  to  note  what  an  intelligeat  bat  little-kuown  French  traveller  says  on  tho 
sobject  more  than  eighty  ^eors  ago.  M.  Dupr^S,  who  Arrived  at  Yezd  in  the  spring  of 
1808,  is  informed  that  tho  city  has  n  popujnlion  of  35.000,  <jf  wiuoh  -lOlX)  (tho  number 
given  two  years  afterwards  by  Cliristie)  hi-o  Gabis  or  Pnrsis ;  but  be  ia  disposed  to  reduce 
tbe  number  by  a  third,  thus  cstiuiiiting  ibo  wbolo  of  (be  tububitaiits  at  less  than  24,000, 
of  which  tho  Pnrsi  section  would  be  obout  2700.  If,  ocoording  to  tho  (presumably 
latest)  censufl  referred  to  by  Lieut.  Vaughan,  the  Pnrsis  of  Yezd  numbered  6737  souls, 
I  think  that  in  it  must  havo  been  included  the  Gabrs  of  the  oiitstdo  villnges.  These 
M.  Dapre  reckoned  ut  about  &000,  to  which,  if  the  2700  be  ndde<l,  wo  obUiiu  a  total  of 
10,700.  Now  it  seems  quite  reasonable  to  suppose,  from  a  study  of  local  history 
(especially  in  later  years)  that  the  numbers  havo  been  reduced  during  tlie  passing 
century,  owing  to  emigration,  laminoa,  and  other  causes,  by  at  least  4000,  nnd  that  the 
baknce  of  6700  would  adequately  represent  tbe  present  numerical  ttronglh  of  the  Yezd 
Parsis,  of  whom  one-third  might  bo  considered  to  inlnabit  the  city,  and  two-thirds  the 
outlying  Tillages.  Of  these  last  M.  Dupre'  gives  a  list  of  fifteen,  one  of  them  situated  at 
a  distanoo  of  as  much  as  seventy  miles  from  the  provincial  capital,  but  none  to  be 
identified  with  tho  Kulanta  or  Chah-i-kuh  Heriz  of  Lieut.  Vauglian.  Of  the  town  itself 
the  French  traveller  writes: — *' Les  souls  oLjeis  remorquabies  d  Yezd,  eont  quatre 
edifices  nil  so  tiennent  les  c'cules,  et  uno  graudu  mosquee  orue'c  de  quatre  minarets  et 
d'aotant  de  coupoles  vemis^eea.  Les  autrcs  mosque'os,  au  nombre  do  vingt,  sont  d'onc 
oonatniotion  oommone.  II  y  n  vingt-quatro  caravanseniilB.  .  .  .  Les  rues  sont  sales. 
^trottea,  pleines  de  poussicro  eu  eUS,  et  de  bouc  en  hivcr.  La  villo  contient  trento-trois 
citemei,  la  citadellc  six ;  touies  sont  profondes,  et  I'ou  y  descend  par  pluaicurs  marches. 
....  On  compto  a  Yezd  treiito-qimtro  boutiques  d'amiurit  rs.  Vingt-uue  sont  des- 
tine k  manufacturer  des  fusib  prcsque  teas  a  mu-che,  tt  de^  pistoletd.  Treizo  sont 
cooaartca  k  la  fabrique  des  sabres  et  des  khandjors  (poignnrds).  .  .  .  Des  fabriques 
preonent  ici  le  nom  do  raflinerio  de  suorc."  I  can  bear  personal  testimony  to  tbe 
exceptional  character  of  the  great  mosque  or  Juma  Masjid,  hero  specified ;  but,  while 
admiUing  the  many  defects,  architectural  and  municipal,  nf  the  streets  and  buiUlings, 
I  cannot  withhold  the  fact  that  the  former  were  comparatively  clean.  There  was,, 
moreover,  a  oew  bazaar  in  Yezd,  haudsoine  enough  ia  its  way. 
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As  reg^W.irade,  the  place  doea  a,  considorablo  amount ;  exporting 
opinro,  Qotfdn'and  wool,  &o.  Tho  imports  coiiBist  of  almost  every  kind 
of  goods .oflnsumed  in  Persia,  amougst  which  are  largo  quantities  of 
Bugaf 'And  tea.     A  great  portion  of  this  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the 

;'•.*-. 'The  port  of  Yezd  is,  of  conrBe,  Bandar  ALbas,  Linga  port  supplying 
•....  "but  little  owing  lo  tho  badneaa  of  tho  roads,  and  their  insecurity  where 
.  V    passing  through  the  nomad  haunts  of  Lar. 

,  *  30lb. — Temperature,  54°.    Weatlier  fine.     Leave  Yczd  and  travel 

over  a  sandy  plain  oncumbered  by  heaps  of  loose  sand,  driven  here  before 
the  northerly  winds,  and  piled  up  against  tho  walls  of  tho  villages  en 
route  till  level  with  their  topa.  After  travelling  about  11  miles,  we  halt 
at  the  large  village  of  Hussainabad.    Elevation,  about  3420  feet, 

31st. — Weather  fair.  Leave  Hussainabad  and  cross  over  a  sandy 
Jiudulating  plain,  bounded  by  a  rocky  barren  range  of  hills  on  the  right, 
at  whoso  foot  lies  a  perfectly  level  sandy  stretch  of  ground  covered  here 
and  there  with  salt  incrustation.  At  10^  miles  we  reach  the  village  of 
Kalanta,  a  Parsi  village,  containing  50  or  GO  houses,  with  a  fire  temple. 
The  whole  place  ia  very  neat  and  clean,  and  tho  inhabitants,  who  like  all 
other  Parsis  are  compelled  to  wear  dust-coloured  clothes,  are  very  civil 
and  obliging.  Elevation,  about  3320  feet  At  this  place  I  purchase 
sufficient  provisions  to  carry  me  on  to  AnaraV. 

April  Ist. — Weather  fine.  Temperature,  50'  at  7  a.m.  Leave  Kalanta, 
and  march  over  ground  the  same  as  in  yesterday's  route,  and  after  going 
14  miles  halt  at  Cbah-i-Heriz. 

This  is  a  Parsi  place  of  pilgrimage,  containing  a  shrine,  erected  in 
memory  of  a  Parsi  virgin,  who  being  pursued  by  several  Miiharamednna 
with  intent  to  violate  her  chastity,  prajcd  that  ahe  might  sink  and 
disappear  into  the  ground.  This  immediately  occurred  on  the  spot 
where  the  ahrino  now  etandg.  There  are  a  few  huta  for  pilgrims 
close  by. 

2nd. — Temperature,  50^  Weather  fine.  March  at  8  a.m.  and  croea- 
ing  a  low  range  of  hilla  descend  on  to  a  plain,  covered  with  scanty 
vegetation,  on  which  a  few  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  are  seen  grazing.  A 
march  of  8|  miles  brings  ua  to  tho  Hauz-i-Gia«iur,  a  water-tnnk  with  a 
small  caravanserai  close  by.  Then  on  between  two  low  ranges  of  hills, 
leaving  which  we  emerge  on  to  an  open  plain,  which,  though  stony,  is 
coveretl  with  shriiba  and  tufts  of  grass.  On  our  loft  a  itoriV  is  visible, 
stretching  away  for  many  miles  to  the  west.  After  crossing  a  narrow  neck 
of  it,  we  halt  in  the  desert,  having  done  18J  miles.  Elevation,  about 
2960  feet. 

3rd. — Temperature,  67'.  Weather  fine.  March  at  11  a.m.,  and  after 
going  12J  milo.s  over  very  rough  ground  arrive  at  Toot. 

Toot  is  a  picturesque  village,  containing  a  few  houses  and  an  old 
caravanserai.     There  is  also  a  little  cultivation  about,  which  forms  a 
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{ileasant  oo&traet  to  the  desolate  country  around.     Elevation,  about 
3140  feet. 

4th. — Temperature,  68'.  Leave  Toot  at  9  a.m.  Sky  slightly 
overcast.  Pass  over  nearly  the  same  ground  as  yesterday  and  halt  at 
I4f  miles  in  a  ravine  which  drains  the  low  and  sandy  hills  on  our  right 
ito  the  Jeavir. 
5th, — Temperature,  50°.  Weather  fine.  Leave  camp  at  8  a.m.,  and 
over  a  desolate  sandy  waste  descending  until  we  almost  touch  the 
»r,  then  ascending  again  we  pass  through  broken  hillocks,  and  travel- 
ling up  the  dry  bod  of  a  watercourao  emerge  on  to  open  ground  at  the 
foot  of  the  Siah  Kuh,  a  mountain  of  considerable  elevation  (though  not 
snow  capped)  and  evidently  of  volcanic  origin.  After  going  20 J  miles 
wo  roach  a  spring  hidden  away  in  a  ravine  amongst  the  hills,  and  called 
ChAh-i-Kuh-Ueriz. 

6th. — Weather  fine.  Cross  over  a  low  watershed  and  march  along- 
side of  a  barren  range  on  the  left,  round  a  spur  of  which  the  road  turns 
sharply  to  the  left,  and  at  22.^  miles  halt  at  Chah  Gnmbuz.  Elevation, 
about  4040  feet.  The  country  passed  over  to-day  is  desolate,  as  usual, 
and  the  broken  low  lying  country  on  the  right  is  unusually  so  even  for 
Peraia.  There  is  a  small  well  hero  which  is  said  to  bo  haunted  by 
thaifniu,  evil  spirits,  and  several  people  coming  to  draw  water  are  said  to 
bave  fallen  dead  at  its  edge. 

lib. — Temperature,  05°.    Sky  overcast.    Leave  camp  at  9  a.m.,  skirt- 
ing the  hills  on  the  leff.    Wo  then  ascend  gently  over  a  range  of  desolate 
hills,  the  watershed  of  which  has  an  elevation  of  about  4850  feet.   Then 
deaoendiog  we  cross  over  an  open  sandy  plain  extending  as  far  as  Nain 
to  the  left,  and  l)ounded  on  the  right  by  a  low  chain  of  hills  at  a  few 
miles  distance.     We  now  ascend  towards  another  and  higher  range  of 
hills.     At  this  time  a  small  black  cloud  was  visible  away  to  the  west, 
and  by  the  time  we  reached  the  highest  point  on  the  road,  the  sky  in 
that  direction  was  completely  shrouded  over  with  a  dense  black  mass  of 
clouds  advancing  toward  us  with  great  rapidity,  and  from  which  came 
every  now  and  then  brillifint  flashes  of  lightning  accompanied  by  a  con- 
linnous  roll  of  thunder  over  growing  louder.     Then  came  a  cold  wind, 
niniig  clonds  of  dust,  next  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain,  and  the  storm 
Wretupon  us  with  terrific  fury.     Rain  and  hail  came  boating  down,  and 
tlienind  blow  with  such  force  that  it  was  impossiblo  to  proceed  any 
^^%iT  on  our  jonmey.     The  animals  refused  to  face  it,  and  huddled 
'ogtlher  in  a  helpless  mass,  while  wo  dismounted  and  covering  our 
•"Idloe  up  sought  shelter  among  them.     After  about  20  minutes  the 
^olenoo  of  the  storm  abated,  when  drenched  to  the  skin  wo  hurried 
•^g  over  the  muddy  ground  as  fast  as  the  animals  would  go,  for  our 
pi^fiBions  being  consumed  we  were  afraid  of  being  cut  ofif  from  Anarak, 
row  near  at  hand,  by  the  mountain  streams  in  whoso  beds  the  road  in 
•"^oy  places  ran.     As  the  atmosphere  cleared,  wo  saw  the  water  racing 
'01,  m.  I 
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in  torrents  down  the  precipitous  aides  of  the  rockj'  peaks  between  which 
we  were  passing,  whiJo  every  row  and  then,  witli  a  dull  roar,  immenso 
masses  of  earth  ami  stones  came  sliding  and  leaping  down  thera.  De- 
scending from  the  hills  along  a  sti-eam  bed,  luckily  not  j'ot  in  flood,  we 
emerged  on  to  open  gronml,  and  (ravelling  across  it  for  a  few  milos 
arrived  at  the  caravanstsrai  outside  the  city  just  as  it  was  gi'owing  dark. 
There,  in  the  rooms,  wo  lit  big  fires,  and  began  to  dry  our  clothes  and 
investigate  the  damage. 

The  people  of  Anarak  were  not  over  polite ;  in  fact,  they  turned  out 
in  large  numbers  and  mobbed  both  mo  and  ray  servant,  compolling  us 
under  a  shower  of  brickbats  to  leave  tho  city,  which  we  had  entered,  and 
seek  a  refuge  in  the  caravanserai.  The  Persian  travellers  who  were 
stopping  there  came  out  in  a  body  to  assist  us,  and  thus  pat  an  end  to 
an  aflair  which  at  one  time  threatened  a  disastrous  termination  to  my 
journey. 

Anarak  is  a  town  or  small  city,  containing  about  4000  inhabitants. 
It  is  compactly  built,  being  Burrounded  by  low  walls.  Close  by  is  tho 
Kuh  Daramgill,  the  highest  peak  of  a  lofty  range  of  hills  to  the  north. 
A  sandy  desert  plain  etrotches  from  here  to  Nain. 

The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  miners,  who  work  tho  mines  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, of  which  there  are  many,  both  of  lead  and  copper.  There 
arc  also  a  large  nnmber  of  camels  owned  by  tho  people.  Tho  city  is 
governed  by  a  Naib,    Elevation,  4700  feet. 

9/A. — Weather  fine,  and  toraperature  (54"  at  mid-day.  Leave  Anarak, 
cross  over  the  hills  to  tho  north  of  it  by  tho  Gudar-i-Zargarab4d, 
whose  elevation  is  about  5000  feet,  and  descend  on  to  a  plain  to  the 
north,  and  halt  at  tho  hamlet  of  Shurab.  This  hamlet  marks  the 
farthest  limit  attained  by  former  Turkoman  raiders,  the  placo  posses- 
sing a  tower,  bitilt  to  afford  protection  against  such  inroads.  Elevation, 
4200  feet. 

10/A. — Leave  Chah  Shurab;  sky  overcast;  and  march  to  Chashma-i- 
AHhin.  The  country  to  the  north  falls  for  about  12  miles,  and  then 
runs  on  in  a  series  of  undulating  sandy  ridges  interspersed  with  low 
bushes,  which  disappear  from  view  on  tho  horizon.  The  drainage  is 
north-cast.  About  10  or  12  miles  to  the  oast  is  a  high  and  lofty  rango 
called  the  Kuh  Mahalla,  tho  hills  of  which  aro  very  precipitous,  barren, 
and  rocky;  from  Shurab  they  looked  simply  magnificent,  nmning  away 
north-east  by  east  into  the  desert.  Miles  away  to  tho  north-east  loomed 
through  the  distance  some  lofty  dark  blue  hills,  which  I  was  told  were 
the  hills  of  Jandak,  Ashin  is  simply  a  small  village  of  about  tiftoon 
houaes.     Elevation  about  4700  feet. 

To  tho  north  of  Ashin  aro  some  low  hills,  beyond  which  lies  the 
viJlage  of  Baba  Khalot,  distant  12  miles  from  Ashin,  and  inhabited  by 
charcoal  burners ;  from  Baba  Khalet  to  Biabanak,  near  Samnan,  the 
country  is  waterksa  and  uninhabited.    There  is  said  to  be  a  forest  north 
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of  Baba  E3ialet,  four  miles  in  depth  from  north  to  south,  and  extending 
for  many  mil^  to  the  north-east.  On  its  northern  border  lies  the 
Kavir. 

12/A  aad  13th.  —March  from  Chaahma-i-Ashin  to  Chashma  Gauhir, 
36^  miles.  No  water  en  route.  Country  undulating,  and  draining  south 
into  a  salt  swamp  situated  at  some  distance  on  an  extensive  plain 
bounded  by  a  distant  range  of  reddish  hills.  Gauhir  is  a  cluster  of 
springs  of  brackish  water  at  the  foot  of  the  Kuh-i-Dom  range,  at  an 
elevatioii  of  4400  feet.    Latitude  33^  49'  36". 

lHh. — ^Leave  Gauhir  at  10.30  a.m.  Temperature  03'.  Enter  the  hills 
to  the.north,  and  after  crossing  a  watershed  whose  elevation  is  4700  feet, 
descend  gently  down  a  watercourse  running  north-east  into  the  basin  of 
the  Dashi-i-Kavir.  As  we  quitted  the  defile,  a  sudden  turn  in  the  road 
presented  to  our  astonished  gaze  what  at  first  sight  looked  like  a  vast 
frozen  sea  stretching  away  to  the  right  as  far  as  the  eje  could  reach  in 
one  vast  glistening  expanse.  A  more  careful  examination  proved  it  to 
be  nothing  more  than  salt  formed  into  one  immense  sheet  of  dazzling 
brilliancy,  while  here  and  there  upon  its  surface  pools  of  water,  showing 
up  in  the  most  intense  blue,  were  visible.  Away  to  the  north  of  it  stood 
a  distant  range  of  low  red  hills. 

A  peculiar  haze,  perhaps  caused  by  evaporation,  hangs  over  the  whole 
scene,  which  though  softening  the  features  of  the  distant  hills,  does  not 
obliterate  their  details.  This  which  I  now  see  before  me  is  the  Great 
Salt  Swamp,  to  the  presence  of  which  the  Dasht-i-Eavir  owes  its  name. 
This  swamp,  lying  at  a  low  level  in  the  centre  of  the  great  desert, 
receivee  into  its  bed  the  drainage  from  an  immense  tract  of  territory. 
All  the  rivers  flowing  into  it  are  more  or  less  salt,  and  carry  down  to  it 
annually  a  great  volume  of  water.  The  fierce  heat  of  the  desert  during 
the  summer  months  causes  a  rapid  evaporation,  the  result  being  that 
the  salt  constantly  increases  in  proportion  to  the  water,  until  at  last  the 
ground  becomes  caked  with  it.  The  Persians  say  that  many  years  ago 
a  sea  rolled  its  waves  over  the  whole  of  the  depression  where  I  am  now 
travelling,  and  that  it  was  navigated  by  ships  which  used  to  sail  from 
Samnan  to  Eashan.  My  guide  told  me  the  following  legend: — "One 
day,  many  years  ago,  long  before  the  time  of  the  Prophet,  a  holy  man 
arrived  at  Eashan,  took  a  boat,  and  ordered  the  man  to  sail  him  across 
to  some  point  or  other;  the  boatman  being  of  a  suspicious  turn  of  mind, 
insisted  on  his  paying  his  fare  before  landing.  This  he  did ;  but  the 
boatman  objected,  saying  that  the  fare  was  not  enough,  and  that  he 
wanted  something  extra  for  his  trouble.  After  a  dispute  he  got  this. 
and  the  old  man  said  nothing  more  until  he  reached  the  shore ;  then, 
taking  up  a  handful  of  earth  from  the  ground,  he  threw  it  into  the  sea, 
uttering  these  words :  *  Avaricious  boatmen  here  shall  ply  their  trade  no 
more.'  The  sea  instantly  disappeared,  and  in  its  place  came  the  desert 
as  it  now  stands,  while  the  fish  became  turned  into  stones,  the  boatman 
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who  tried  to  swindlo  was  struck  with  HindneBs,  and  tlio  holy  man  went 
on  his  way  rejoicing," 

I  suggested  to  niy  guide  that  this  was  rather  a  severe  punishment 
for  such  a  sitjull  faultj  and  that  an  earthquake  or  a  severe  storm  which 
would  have  sent  all  the  Loatmen  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  might  havo 
been  sufficient  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  case.  He  said,  he  didn't 
know  about  that ;  anyhow  this  was  the  story  as  he  had  heard  it  recounted 
hy  his  tribe,  who  had  lived  on  the  borders  of  tlic  desert  for  ages. 

After  breakfasting  in  sight  of  this  wonderful  marsh,  which  was 
several  miles  off,  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  nearest  hill  to  see  if  I  could 
mark  its  limits.  But  no;  there  it  was,  stretching  away  without  any 
termination,  until  it  and  the  sky  appeared  to  meet. 

Resuming  the  march  wo  reached  Chaslima  Bulazoon,  a  small  spring 
of  fresh  watei-,  and  halted  there  for  tbe  night.  Elevation  4200  ftet. 
Here  we  saw  the  tracks  of  a  large  panther,  bo  lighting  several  fires  we 
brought  the  baggage  animals  inside  them  and  lay  down  ourselves 
close  by. 

The  next  few  marches  wcro  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  swamp, 
towards  the  centre  of  which  the  wind  blew  unceasingly  day  jind  night. 
On  the  second  evening,  at  Chah  Shnr  (elevation  3700  feet),  it  blew  a 
perfect  gale,  so  much  so  that  all  our  fires  were  blows  away,  and  it 
became  almost  impossible  to  cook  anj'thijig.  Then,  to  add  to  the  general 
discomfort,  the  rain  began  to  descend  in  torrents,  and  wo  had  to  shift  from 
the  atream  bed  in  which  we  had  camped  for  shelter,  on  to  higher  ground. 
I  lay  during  tbe  night  with  a  waterproof  sheet  over  me  and  my  boxes 
and  saddle  piled  npon  the  windy  side.  Needless  to  say  that  I  always 
slept  ill  my  clothus  and  boots. 

IG/A. — Weather  fine.  Descend  gently  for  12  miles  over  a  vast  glacis- 
like  slope  of  open  ground.  Soil,  gravel  and  sand,  covered  with  low 
bushes  of  tamarisk  and  tufts  of  bunch  grass,  until  we  reach  the  Kavir, 
ftCrofls  a  small  neck  of  which  we  pass.  Klc-vutiou  about  2700  feet.  Then 
asoend  gently,  and  halt  on  the  open  plain, 

17(/<.— Broke  my  remaining  thermometer. 

March  at  sunrise  an<l  reach  Chashma  Tulha,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Kuh-i-Tulha,  at  an  elevation  of  about  .3340  feet.  The  summit  of  the 
mountain  ia  about  800  feet  higher.  From  this  point  Kavir  is  visible  to 
the  east  as  far  as  one  can  see.     Atmosphere  hazy. 

Wild  fiheep,  ibex,  panther,  saudgroujc,  and  hares  abound  iu  these 
hills.  A  few  Arabs  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Teheran  bring  camels 
here  to  graze,  and  water  them  at  the  spring.    Vegetation  scanty. 

16lh. — March  through  the  hills,  descending  gently,  and  emerging  oa 
to  fairly  open  ground,  travel  over  it  till  sunset,  when  the  road  being 
lost  we  bivouac  where  wo  are  for  the  night  amongst  a  waste  of  sand- 
hills. 

I9th, — lieuoh    Chashma-i  chahi    Mislimis,    and    after   refilling    our 
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mttsfucJea  (water  bags)  reach,  the  edge  of  the  Kavir  and  halt.     Elevation, 
2600  feet. 

Away  to  the  west  stretches  ft  vast  santly  plain  on  which  the  Siah 
Kuh  rears  its  immeuse  mass.  This  mountain  is  not  part  of  a  chain.  It 
is  a  solitary  hill,  proliahly  an  extiuct  volcano,  with  a  flattened  Buramit, 
while  between  it  and  the  Kuh-i-Gngird  (of  which  it  is  shown  as  a  part 
in  all  the  present  maps),  an  extensive  salt  marsh  intervenes.  To  the 
north  lie  the  Kuh-i*Gach  and  Knh-i-Gngird,*  while  away  to  the  east, 
innumerable  hills  uf  shifting  sand  conceal  their  prolongation  and  the 
Dasht-i-Kavir  from  sight. 

20//*. — March  across  the  kavir,  which  consists  hero  of  a  swollen  pufifed- 
up  glazed  crust  with  a  powdery  soil  beneath  it.  Colour,  Naples  yellow. 
As  we  progress  the  animals  feet  breiik  through  its  surface  with  a  crack- 
sonnd;  all  vegetation  ceaset!.  At  the  fourth  mile  we  reach  a  salt  stream 
(called  by  the  natives,  the  Shut),  flowing  from  west  to  east  at  H  miJes  an 
hour.  Water  intensely  salt.  This  river  probably-  drains  the  low  kavir 
north  of  the  Siah  Kuh  into  the  Great  Kavir,  and  also  receives  the 
drainage  from  the  hills  north  of  Samnan.  In  flood  it  must  be  about  150 
j'ards  in  breadth,  with  an  average  depth  of  six  feet,  though  at  present  the 
section  of  the  actual  stream  flowing  is  not  more  than  eight  square  feet.  A 
few  white  birds  are  visible  here  and  there,  which  resemble  the  baght 
(bagula)  or  Indian  paddy  bird,  also  a  few  ravens.  After  crossing  the 
stream  with  great  difficulty,  owing  to  the  swampy  nature  of  its  bauks,^ 
we  resume  our  march  over  the  kavir.  The  elevation  is  between  140O 
and  2400  feet.  Skirting  a  low  spur  of  the  Kuh-i-G»igird,  wo  proceed  up 
a  desolate  valley  formed  of  soft  and  slippery  unei'cn  kavir,  studded  with 
large  rounded  holes,  rendering  our  progress  slow  and  laborious ;  wo  tiien 
eroas  the  same  river  once  more ;  its  banks  hero  are  covered  with  a  deposit 
of  salt  about  sis  inches  thick,  extending  for  many  yards  on  either 
bank. 

The  Borrounding  scenery  is  appallingly  desolate ;  on  the  right  rise  the 
barren  waterless  hills  of  the  Kuh-i-Gugird  or  sulphur  range.  Theso 
hills  are  formed  of  a  succession  of  sandy  hillocks  rising  tier  above  tier  ; 
iu  places  they  consist  of  soft  rock,  with  fine  parallel  strata  running  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  resembling  a  section  of  a  well  pressed  haystack. 
Here  and  there  narrow  perpendicular  strata  of  gypsum  intervene.  The 
ravines  in  these  hills  have  often  perpendicular  sides  ribiog  to  a  height 
of  200  or  300  feet,  while  their  width  docs  not  exceed  20  or  30  feet.  At 
other  places  the  ra\'inea  turn  into  large  tunnels,  which,  twisting  about 
under  ground  for  100  yards  or  more,  emerge  again  on  another  ravine 
higher  up.  IBushes  grow  here  and  there,  but  there  is  not  a  trace  of 
fresh  water  to  bo  found. 

Naphtha  is  said  to  be  found  in  them,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Samnau 
occasioually  mine  them  for  copper  and  for  sulphur.    'While  thus  engaged 

*  Oatch  ia  Iho  white  earth  of  wbkh  Hrao  is  formed,  or  plaster.     Gugird  is  enlpbur. 
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they  live  on  water  whiyh  they  obtain  from  the  salt  streams  and  condense 
with  a  still.     In  this  valley  we  halt  for  the  night. 

21s/. — After  going  some  miles  wo  cross  over  alow  hill  called  the  Kuh- 
i-Gach,  on  which  stands  a  ruined  pillar,  called  the  Mil  Isjmhani.  On  the 
place  where  the  pillar  now  stands,  a  wealthy  camel  owner,  an  inhabitant 
of  Ispahan,  was  overtaken  by  heavy  rain,  and  was  nnable  either  to 
advance  or  retire  owing  to  the  kavir  on  both  sides  having  become  a 
dangerous  swamp.  He  therefore  had  to  remain  where  ho  was  nntil  the 
ground  became  sufSciently  hard  for  hira  to  travel  on  again.  This  did 
not  occur  until  25  of  his  camels  had  died  either  from  starvation  or 
attempting  to  cross.  In  memory  of  the  event  and  as  a  warning  to  future 
travellers,  he  erected  this  pillar.  As  we  i>assed  along  the  road  we  passed 
the  bones  of  camels  lying  by  the  track  ;  while  the  remains  of  fires  and 
other  debris  close  by  showed  that  their  ownera  had  remained  with  them 
for  many  days.  Then  on  through  a  swamp  with  water  lying  on  it  several 
inches  in  depth,  and  o%'er  dry  ground  caked  with  salt,  and  covered  with 
a  profusion  of  tamarisk  bushes,  until  we  reach  Chah  Jangi,  a  small  wcdl 
hidden  j^mongst  bushes.     Elevation  about  J880  feet. 

22nf^ — March  to  Biabanak,  ascending  gently  almost  the  whole  way. 
Drainage  south. 

At  Biabanak  the  iubabitants  come  crowding  round  to  leaiii  where  I 
have  come  from,  and  are  much  astonished  to  heoi'  that  I  have  crossed  the 
desert  from  Anarak. 

23rd. — Arrive  at  Samnan,  after  travelling  over  a  sandy  plain,  with 
villages  and  cultivation  hero  and  there.  The  only  village  I  passed 
through  en  route  wus  Hujiabad,  foui*  miles  from  Bial»anak. 

Samnan  is  a  city  well  known,  since  it  lies  on  the  main  road  between 
Meshed  and  Teheitin.  It  contains  about  16,000  inhabitants,  amongst 
whom  arc  no  Jews,  this  being  one  of  the  cities  in  which  they  ai"e  not 
poruTitted  to  reside.* 

My  journey   from   Yczd  to  Samnan  oecupit-d  me  24  days,  during 


•  FrnBcr  ('  Nanutlva  of  a  Journey  into  Khoiasan ')  gives  n  doplomble  account  ol' 
Biimuau  at  tlie  time  of  hifl  vi*:t  iu  tlio  last  dnya  of  1S21.  "  Wo  found  ourselve-s,"'  ho 
wriles,  Tiding  througii  a  louj:  idiizl*  of  utter  niiiis,  aljaiidoned  auburlis,  und  criuuMing 
gardta  waUs,  over  nn  execrable  roiid :  those  liide  the  city  from  ttiu  tnivcUer  until  tic 
reacliea  ita  gate,  ttirougli  wliidi  Le  entpra  a  wrctclicd  bazaur  tli^t  extends  for  one  liumlrcd 
yards,  very  partially  <>ccupiiil  by  abopa."  He  addw:  "Tlie  iidmbitanta  could  uol  be 
stated  «t  luoto  Ihju  tlirou  or  four  tbouennd  booIb,  niid  these  coiiKiit  almost  entirely  of 
husbiiu<liii(jii  \yLo  cultivate  thv  fields  and  gardens  in  tbu  viciuity,  and  of  the  tiadcsmcu 
wiio  supply  tlitir  niost  urgent  ivauts."  Wlieii  vibited  balf  n  cciiltiry  Inter  by  the  Ristun 
Mission,  ita  walls  and  citLidel  were  found  to  bo  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  but  it  naa 
repute*!  to  jioascsd  twelve  cnravainK-mia,  four  colleg«r,  excollLiit  bazaars,  with  ecreu 
hundred  shops,  four  buiiinniniH,  and  tbiee  inos(iuca.  Of  the  lasl,  one  is  rciwrted  to  be 
of  great  autiqaity :  it  u  the  mme  tw  mentioned  by  Fraser,  wLo  is  doubtful,  from  tlie 
inBeripti<«u  which  il  bears,  whttlrer  it  was  built  or  repaired  by  Shah  Rukb,  eon  of 
Titniir.  Tlie  inhabitaQts  of  Bamnnn  were  reckoned  iu  1872  at  2500  fomiliea,  or  {torn 
l'J,tit}l)  to  ia,000  Bouls. 
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which  I  covered  370  miles  of  country,  and  only  provisioned  twice,  once 
at  Kalauta  and  onoe  at  Auarak.  I  carried  eight  muuucks  'with  me, 
which  were  filled  with  water  when  necessary.  My  caravan  consisted 
of  two  horses,  seven  mules,  and  two  donkeys,  two  muleteers,  one  per- 
sonal servant,  one  groom,  and  one  guide.  From  Samuau  I  made  an 
excursion  into  the  desert  to  the  Gugird  hills,  in  the  hope  of  l)eiug  able  to 
ascend  them  and  survey  the  country  south  and  south-cast  of  them.  After 
getting  within  12  miles  of  the  range,  the  further  progress  of  my  camels 
was  checked  by  swampy  ground;  so  I  proceeded  the  remainder  of  tho 
road  on  foot,  canning  water  and  food  with  me.  After  ascending  about 
two-thirda  of  the  way  up  tho  hills  I  was  taken  sick  and  compollcd  to 
return.  I  found  at  the  north  foot  of  the  range  a  thicket  consiBting  of 
bushes  of  every  description,  varying  from  throo  to  li  foot  iu  height  and 
extending  west  for  milea,  probably  east  also,  though  this  latter  I  was 
unable  to  ascertain.  On  tho  upper  parts  of  the  hills  grow  occasional  tufts 
of  grass,  on  which  tho  wild  aheop  and  other  game,  whoso  footmarks  were 
plentiful,  fed.  In  one  of  the  ravines  1  saw  two  very  curiouij  birds'  nests, 
exactly  opposite  to  each  other,  and  built  out  from  the  cliffs ;  they  were 
about  40  feet  above  my  head,  and  wore  built  of  sticks  woven  liko  a  hamper, 
their  shape  was  cylindrical,  aud  their  ostimatijd  dimensions  2J^  feet  by 
1  foot.  The  only  birds  visible  were  some  large  ones  soaring  at  a  great 
height  overhead. 

May  28/A. — Leave  Samnan  for  Bajistan;  weather  fine;  temperature 
79' at  8  a.m.;  taking  five  camvls  fur  baggage  and  water.  After  going 
Gj^  miles  I  halt  at  the  hamlet  of  Kalat. 

30lh. — ^Leave  Ealat  at  4  a.m.,  and  after  going  14.^  miles  through  moun- 
tains, halt  at  Chashma  Bidandab.  Elevation  about  o250  foet.  Bulandab 
is  a  grassy  plateau  surrounded  N.X.E.  and  north-west  by  high  hills. 

Slsi. — Weather  fine.  March  at  4  a.m.  After  descending,  gently 
ascend  and  cross  over  a  range  of  hills,  whoso  elevation  is  about 
5200  feet  and  descend  to  the  village  of  Durai,  which  contains  about 
twenty  houses.     The  country  round  possessoB  good  grazing. 

June  Is/. — Leave  Durai  and  march  to  Chah  Husaini,  a  distance  of 
lh\  miles.  The  road  runs  through  mountainous  country  covered  with 
bushes,  shrubs,  and  grass,  thuiig!i  water  is  scai"ce.  At  9\  miles  a  descent 
commences  past  the  foot  of  Kuh-i-Chah  Shah  on  tho  left,  and  tho  Kuh-i- 
Afghan  on  the  right.  This  descent  contiuuL'S  till  Ohah  Hnssaini  is 
reached. 

Latitude  35°  30'  IC".  Elevation  about  5200  feet.  A  plain  ahead 
of  us  extends  from  Damaghan  to  the  Kuh-i-Chashma  o  Chah  Shereen, 
and  drains  into  the  Dasht-i-Eavir  by  a  broad  and  shallow  watercourse, 
now  dry. 

4<A. — Weather  fine  ;  march  at  4  a.m.  to  the  small  fort  of  JawanabaJ, 
where  1  halt  for  the  night;  surrounding  country  very  desolate. 
Elevation  3700  feet. 
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Qih. — Weather  fine ;  leave  Jawanabad  at  4  a.m.,  and  pass  through 
the  ■village  of  Khiuz,  Then  cross  a  low  range  of  hills,  elevation  about 
4200  feet,  descend  on  to  a  great  plain,  and  halt  at  its  lowest  point; 
drainage,  east.  Rising  uneven  ground  connects  the  Kuh  Zur  runge 
with  the  hills  Just  passed  over. 

1th. — Weather  fine;  march  at  4  a.m.j  the  Kuh  Zar  range  on  the  left, 
and  halt  at  Cbab  Furrakh,     Elevatiim  ahout  4000  feet, 

8ih. — Arrive  at  Turut,  tho  road  descending  the  whole  way.  Turut 
is  a  town  containing  a  population  of  about  800  or  1000  people.  It 
is  very  ancient,  and  formerly  posseBsod  a  fine  citadel,  tho  ruins  of  which 
are  etill  standing.  Wheat  and  other  crops  are  cultivated  here.  Latitude, 
35*24'  31".  Elevation  about  3080  feet.  Tomporaturo,  midday,  90"  in 
the  breeze,  102"  out  of  it.  Turut  is  situated  within  six  or  eight  miles 
of  tho  Dasht-i-Kavir,  whoso  brown  expanse  is  visible  stretching  away 
like  an  ocean  bounding  tho  horizon  southwards,  over  an  arc  of  nearly 
180  degrees. 

loih, — Weather  fine;  march  at  5  a.in.  to  Rezeh.  Itezeh  is  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  peak  of  tho  Kuh-i-Rozeh.  Elevation  about  4600 
feet.  The  place  is  in  ruins,  the  Turkomans  having  surprised  tho  town, 
and  carried  off  all  Ihe  inhabitants  some  years  ago.  Two  or  three  huts 
are  now  all  tliat  remain. 

lUft.—Lcavo  Rezeh  at  4.30  a.m.,  weather  fine,  and  march,  descending 
into  a  valley,  amongst  numerous  stream  bcda,  flowing  Bouth-eaBt  into 
tho  Kavir.  A  profuBion  of  grass  and  buhhos  about.  Then  up  a  stream 
bed  between  tamarisk  trees  meeting  overhead,  and  on  over  the  open 
desolate  plain  to  Chah  Palang.  En  route  we  pussod  numbers  of  locusts, 
who  Bwarmed  over  every  atom  of  vegetati"»n,  while  even  tho  well 
itself  at  the  halting  jiliice  was  full  of  their  putrid  bodies.  Elevation 
about  4480  feet. 

l2//i.^ Weather  fine;  march  at  o.la  a.m.  to  Chaehma  Belooch,  a 
small  spring  eitualetl  in  a  dry  watercourse.  Elevation  about  3500 
feet. 

13/ft. — Weather  fiue  ;  a  strong  north  wind  blowing ;  and  halt  at 
Chashma  Serai  Bunab.     Elevation  about  3500  feet. 

14th. — Weather  fine ;  leave  camp  and  inarch  over  open  ground 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  Kavir  on  the  right,  which  extends  south 
out  of  sight,  and  after  going  1(1  V  miles  halt  on  the  Kavir.  Elevation 
about  2800  feet.  On  tho  loft,  to  the  north,  gravelly  undulations  rise 
one  above  the  other  to  the  Kuh-i-Shutur. 

I5lh, — Weather  fine ;  leave  camp ;  road  for  three  miles  crosses  the 
Kavir,  and  then  ascends  towards  Chashma  Abul  Haiyoa,  where  I  halt. 
Elevation  about  3080  feet.  Latitude  35"  38'  48",  For  tho  remainder  of 
the  day  it  blew  a  regular  gale. 

IQlh. — March  over  open  ground,  descending  gently  ;  at  6i  miles  reach 
the  salt  river  Kal  Mura,   flowing  south-west.     This  river  is  knows 
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higher  up  ns  the  Abresliam.  river.*  The  eeotion  of  the  water  is  now 
15  feet  by  6  inches,  and  it  flows  112i  feet  per  miante.  Section  in  flood, 
C  feet  by  180  feet.  The  banks  are  thickly  covered  Avith  green  bushes,  tufts 
of  grass,  and  all  sorts  of  shrubs,  for  at  least  50  yards  distance  to  either 
side.  The  river  comes  from  the  north-east  through  a  narrow  valley 
between  the  Abul  haiyea  and  Kuh-i-Hoizumi  ranges;  to  the  south  it 
runs  away  into  the  desert  towards  its  unknown  destination,  its  course 
being  marked  for  many  miles  by  green  bushes.  12  or  15  farsakhs  off — 
one  farsakh  eqnals  three  or  four  miles — it  is  said  to  terminate  in  a  vast  lake. 
People  living  on  the  Koh-i-Tarum  told  me  that  in  winter,  when  the 
Bun  sets  to  the  south-west,  tlio  waters  of  the  lake  are  aeon  glistening  in 
the  sunlight  for  miles.  Camel-drivers  who  have  lost  their  camels,  are 
said  to  have  followed  the  river  course  in  search  of  them,  and  have 
found  it  to  terminate  in  a  salt  lake  whose  farther  shore  was  invisible 
to  the  eye.    This  lake  is  shown  on  some  German  maps. 

I  often  observed  that  when  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Kavir»  the  wind 
always  blow  with  considerable  force  towards  its  centre,  sometimes  for 
two  or  three  days,  but  there  was  no  return  wiml.  This  wind  was 
usually  succeeded  by  a  dead  calm  of  a  few  hours,  and  in  the  early 
morning  long  filmy  streaks  of  clouds  would  often  appear  out  on  tho 
desert,  disappearing  as  the  sun  rose  higher.  Proceeding  on,  wo  skirt 
the  Kavir  for  some  distance,  and  then  ascend  gradually  towards  Gil 
Chashma,  a  spring  near  tho  foot  of  tho  Kuh-i-Tamm.  As  wo  advanced, 
the  heat,  as  the  sun  rose  higher  and  higher  in  the  sky,  grew  intense, 
and  at  midday  I  halted  at  a  bush,  tethered  my  horse  by  the  head  rope  I 
always  carried,  and  spreatling  out  my  great  coat  on  a  branch  I  lay  down 
and  slept  for  several  hours.  On  waking  up,  I  remounted  and  followed 
the  tracks  of  my  baggage  until  it  grew  dark,  and  they  wero  no 
longer  discernible.  There  was  now  no  sign  of  a  track  or  footpath 
anywhere.  It  was  evident  that  I  was  lost.  I  then  deliberated  as  lo 
whether  it  would  be  best  to  make  for  the  mountain  in  tho  hope  of 
finding  water  or  else  to  trace  my  steps  to  the  last  spring,  Persian 
mountains  are  often  waterless,  so  I  decided  on  tho  latter  alternative, 
and  rode  slowly  back,  firing  an  occasional  shot  from  my  revolver  in 
the  hope  of  attracting  my  servants'  attention,  but  without  success. 
After  an  interval  of  about  half  an  hour,  I  saw  a  small  spot  of  light 
miles  away  at  tho  foot  of  the  Kuh-i-Tarum.  Toward  this  I  hun-ied 
on,  and  arriving  in  catnp,  found  that  my  servants  had  lit  three  large 
fires  on  a  hill  just  by  the  camp,  and  that  it  was  these  which  I  had 
mistaken  for  tho  light  of  a  lantern  from  tho  distance  I  was  olf.     Un 

•  So  Clerk  ("Notes  in  Persia,  Khurasan,  and  Afghaniatan,"'  'Jouraal  R,  G. 
Society,'  vol.  xxxi.  l£r>l),  wlio,  aooonling  to  latitude  aloTe  showD,  tniut  have  cTOSscd  the 
Ko]  Mam  nt,  or  very  clnso  to,  tho  spot  where  it  wfts  reivehed  by  Lieut.  Vaughan.  Tlio  two 
travelltTJ  may  have  followed  the  same  road  from  Tarum  to  Zanghada,  or  vice  versa,  (or 
Cieik  was  returning  from  Herat  west^rard. 
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the  hiUs  to  the  north  is  a  small  liamlet  called  Shaikh  Abtlul  Ilusaiu 
KiirL  It  is  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  aud  is  at  an  elevation  of  about 
47S0  feet, 

Idtli. — Weather  fine.  March  to  Girdab,  over  country  as  desolate  as 
usual. 

2iilh. — Weather  fine.  March  to  Ohashma  Dubor,  crossing  a  valley 
covered  with  an  abundance  of  bunch  giuiss.  Nuuierous  deserted 
gaUaa,  or  shepherds'  camps,  show  that  largo  flocks  of  shaep  graze  here 
in  the  carl}'  spring.  Cross  a  dry  stream  in  the  centre  of  the  valley 
>vhiek  flows  into  the  Kavir  to  the  west,  aud  crossing  a  range  of  low  hills 
descend  to  Dubor  and  halt.  Elevation  about  3300  feet.  At  this  place 
we  meet  a  caravan  of  tobaoco  from  Tabbas  and  bound  for  Teheran. 
This  is  the  first  party  of  travellers  we  have  met  since  leaving  Hamnan. 

My  servants  here  had  a  row  with  my  camel-driver,  who  Lad  several 
of  his  teeth  knocked  out  in  the  struggle,  while  the  guide  pursued  him 
with  a  drawn  sword,  saying  ho  would  have  his  blood.  I  could  not  find 
<jut  what  was  the  oiigin  of  tlus  disturbance,  but  succeeded  iu  transfen-ing 
the  driver  to  the  other  caravan  and  getting  another  man  and  camels  from 
thorn  in  exchange. 

22Hf?. — Wcutherfine.  Leave  Dubor  at  3.15  a.m.  Descending  through 
the  hills  wo  emerge  on  to  an  open  plain  bounded  south  by  the  Dasgirdun 
range,  and  at  7^  miles  reach  the  bed  of  the  salt  river  Kal  Lada,  2.j0 
yards  in  width  from  batik  to  bank,  and  now  containing  a  rapid  stream 
12  feet  broad  by  3  inohcs  deep ;  in  flood  its  depth  would  bo  from  2  to  3 
feet.  Its  water  is  less  salt  than  that  of  the  Kal  Mura;  it  flows  from  tho 
bills  on  the  north  through  an  opening,  and  goes  ofl"  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  into  the  Kavir.  After  crossing  it  wo  halt  4f  miles  to  the  east 
of  it  in  tho  desert.  Latitude,  35'^  5'  62".  Elevation  about  2950  feet. 
Numbers  of  high  tamarisk  bushes  grow  here, 

23rJ.— Weather  fine.  Leave  camp  and  march  to  Doruna,  along  the 
foot  of  a  high  range  of  bills. 

Doruna  is  a  small  walled  town  containing  about  300  or  400  inhalii- 
tants.  It  obtains  its  water  from  a  high  peak  of  tlie  range  to  the  north, 
oallcKl  tho  Kuh-i-Doriina.  Latitude,  35"  10'  23".  Elevation  about  2900 
feet. 

The  pluiu  hero  is  said  to  extend  north-east  as  far  as  Anarbat,  on  the 
road  from  Damaghan  to  Kuhi  Khaf^ 

The  people  here  were  verj"  civil  aud  obligiug. 

24/ A. — Weather  fine.  Temperature  90^.  Leave  Doruna  at  12.40 
midnight,  and  march  to  Kavir  Khiishk,  across  a  plain  formed  of  a  vast 
expanse  of  hard  and  smuoth  clay,  subject  to  inundation  in  rainy  weather. 

Kavir  Khushk  is  a  small  village  at  an  elevation  of  about  3620  feet. 
Tho  inhabitants  were  the  reverse  of  civil,  and  stole  some  of  my  spoons 
aud  a  MussucJc. 

2G//<. — Leave  Kavir  Khtishk  at  5.40  a.m.,  and  march  to  Yakab,  a  small 
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hamlet  at  au  elevation  of  about  4900  feet,  surrounded  by  a  group  of  hille, 
the  highest  of  which  is  tlie  Euh  Sarhangi  or  Kuh  Yak  Ab,  I  am  uot  quite 
certain  which. 

30<A.— Leave  Yakab  and  after  crossiug  a  pass  3500  feet  in  elevation 
descend  on  to  the  open  plain  and  halt  at  the  village  of  Chah  Pali,  This 
place  is  inhabited  by  the  Arab-i-Zoigzini,  a  pastoral  tribo  numbering  in 
all  300  tents ;  they  are  quiet  and  peaceable.  A  woman  who  had  been 
married  six  years  and  was  childless  was  brought  to  uw  by  these  simjdf 
people,  in  the  hojH)  of  my  being  able  to  cure  her.  Wherever  I  wont  the 
Pei"8ians  seemetl  to  think  that  I  was  a  doctor.     Elevation  4650  feet 

July  lal. — Weather  fine.  Leave  Chah  Pali  at  3.30  a.m.  and  descending 
throaghout  the  march  arrive  at  a  Jmuz  (water-tank)  ou  the  road  sido. 
Elevation  about  3570  feet. 

The  high  road  from  Mash-had  to  Yezd  passes  through  here.  Going  by 
existing  maps,  I  had  expected  to  be  able  to  reach  Bajtstau  in  a  few  days, 
but  was  unable  to  do  so,  being  compeilod  to  make  a  detour  to  the  south 
by  Nagenau,  to  avoid  the  impassable  ivanr  o/ i?fl;i«/an,  which  intervened 
between  my  present  camp  and  the  citj-  of  that  name.  Three  marohes 
along  the  west  border  of  the  Kavir  in  a  southerly  direction  over  desolate 
country  brought  me  to  Nagenau,  where  I  arrived  on  the  4th  of  July. 
The  march  lay  over  fairly  level  ground. 

Nagenau  is  a  flourishing  town  situated  on  au  open  plain  (which 
affords  good  grazing)  at  an  elevation  of  about  3300  feet.  It  contains  a 
jjoimlation  of  about  000,  who  subsist  chiefly  by  cultivating  the  soil, 
the  chief  crops  being  wheat  and  tobacco. 

There  is  a  fine  caravanserai  here  which  was  recently  built,  but  it  was 
full  of  scorpions,  some  of  which  were  the  largest  and  blackest  I  have 
ever  seen. 

Glh. — Leave  Nagenau  at  C.30  p.m.  Temperature  101 '^  The  road 
descends  gently  over  open  ground  t»jwards  the  Kavir,  which  it  soon 
commences  to  pass  over.  About  half-way  across,  a  salt  stream  flowing 
south  is  reached.  This  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  built  two  years  ago,  the 
former  one  having  been  carried  away  by  a  flood.  The  Kavir  is  said  to 
extend  south  nearly  as  far  as  Tun.  Just  before  suni-ise  ive  reached  the 
Hauz-i-Haji  Abbas. 

During  the  next  day  wo  remained  halted,  the  thermometer  register- 
ing between  104"  and  106^  at  midday  in  my  tent. 

The  next  night's  march  brought  ua  to  the  Hauz-i-Haji  Mirak,  and 
the  night  after  to  the  village  of  Mathrabad,  situated  amongst  a  group 
of  hills  between  the  Kuh  Kabimabad  range  on  the  north,  and  the  Zangi 
Kuh  range  on  the  south.     Elevation  about  4400  feet. 

Leaving  Mathrabad  on  July  10th,  we  arrived  at  Bajistan  about  mid- 
day. 

Bajistan  is  a  city  containing  about  1000  houses,  a  ruined  fort,  and 
ft  dilapidated  caravanserai.    The  Governor  is  a  Naib,  and  is  subject  to 
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appearance  a  piece  of  dead  stick.  Some  of  tbom  would  climb  boshes, 
and  hitching  their  tails  round  a  bough  would  stick  their  bodies  out  in 
imitation  of  a  withered  branch,  and  thus  remain  motionless  for  hours. 
My  servants  said  that  they  were  waiting  for  a  bird  to  como  and  perch  on 
them,  when  they  would  immediately  strike  it.  None  of  the  snakes  I 
saw  exceeded  three  feet  in  length ;  they  were  usually  from  18  inches  to 
two  feet  long. 

Scorpions  of  all  sizes  and  of  various  colours  abounded,  especially  in 
dry  and  sandy  places.  There  was  also  a  curious  spider  called  the  dum- 
luci.  He  had  long  hairy  legs,  formed  of  shell,  like  those  of  a  crab, 
while  his  body  was  soft  and  attained  the  size  of  a  walnut.  They  had  no 
tails,  but  were  provided  with  two  pairs  of  curved  crab-liko  claws,  which 
carried  a  row  of  teeth  like  a  saw  on  their  inner  surface.  They  spin 
no  web,  but  run  about  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  with  great  velocity, 
seizing  any  beetle  or  other  insect  which  falls  in  their  way.  The  natives 
say  they  are  very  poisonous,  and  that  all  insects  living  in  the  desert 
are  so,  even  though  the  same  species  may  bo  found  harmless  elsewhere. 
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The  tract  of  country  which  I  propose  to  briefly  describe,  and  which  I 
traversed  when  accompanying  as  medical  ofiScer  an  expedition  despatched 
by  the  Government  of  the  Gold  Coast  in  1888,  lies  to  the  north  of  those 
portions  of  Upper  Gainea  known  as  the  Gold  and  Ivory  Coasts;  It  is 
contained  between  the  meridians  0°  to  4°  W.,  and  between  the  parallels. 
5°  to  10°  N.,  and  includes  portions  of  the  countries  of  Fdnti,  Afbiu, 
Addnsi,  Ashanti,  Jdman,  and  Gruinsi,  the  four  former  being  inhabited 
by  Tariona  branches  of  the  great  Ochwi  family,  and  the  latter  by  pagan 
aboriginal  tribes,  whose  afiSnities  wUl  be  discussed  hereafter,  and  by 
large  numbers  of  a  Mahommedan  people  called  Wongaras. 

The  most  intelligible  manner  in  which  to  present  a  description  of  the 
country  passed  through  will,  I  think,  be  to  follow  the  expedition  in  its 
progress  and  note  the  physical  character  of  the  regions  and  the  objects  of 
interest  met  with  from  day  to  day,  reserving  a  few  points  of  particular 
interest  for  subsequent  consideration. 

It  will  bo  convenient  to  consider  the  journey  in  the  following  sec> 
tions : — 1.  Cape  Coast  to  Frasn.  2.  Frasu  to  Eumassi.  3.  Eumassi  to 
Bontukn. 

1.  Cape  Coast  to  Peasd. 

The  first  day's  journey,  after  leaving  Cape  Coast,  led  through  an 
undulating  country  covered  with  bushes  10  to  20  feet  in  height,  amongst 
which  various  trees  were  thinly  scattered,  the  silk-cotton  and  its  allies 
being  most  conspicuous.  Oii  the  surface  was  a  highly  ferruginous  sand- 
stone, and  masses  of  quartz  were  seen  in  abundance. 

On  the  second  day  a  marked  change  occurred,  and  the  country,  as 
the  trees  increased  in  number,  gradually  began  to  assume  the  character 
of  forest ;  new  forms  of  life,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  made  their 
appearancd ;  ferns  became  numerous ;  huge  creepers  hung  in  loops  from 
tree  to  tree ;  the  oil-palm  appeared  at  increasingly  frequent  intervals ; 
and  onoe  or  twice  the  road  passed  through  the  shady  arcades  of  a  bamboo 
clump.  I  do  not  think  that  these  bamboos  are  indigenous,  as  I  mot  with 
none  north  of  the  Fra. 

Animal  life,  too,  was  more  conspioaoiis  amidst  the  shade  and  moisture 
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of  the  forest^  numerouB  Imtterfliea,  notwithatanding  the  diyneBS  of  the 
BcaBOU,  flitted  across  the  path  ;  various  beetles,  crane-flies,  wasps,  and 
other  iiiBecta  were  aeon  in  tho  bnshy  undergrowth  ;  tho  surfaces  of  the 
ponds  were  alive  with  "  skatera  "  and  "  whirlwigs  "  ;  whilst  occasional 
molluscs  were  seen,  even  in  middle  day,  creeping  amongst  the  moist 
herbage.  The  country  was  undulating  and  very  gently  riHing  north, 
the  elevation  of  Mansu  being  (by  aneroid)  350  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
same  stindstone  and  t|uartz  remained  on  the  surface,  and,  indeed,  con- 
tinued with  little  change  to  the  northern  limit  of  tho  forest. 

During  the  next  two  days  we  passed  through  similar  country,  the 
forest  becoming  gradually  denser  and  tho  organic  forms  more  character- 
istic. On  the  fourth  day  we  arrived  at  Prasu,  situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Busum  Pi-a  river. 

2.  Prasu  to  Kctmasst. 

Piasu  is  Iho  northern  frontier  station  of  tho  Gold  Coast  Colony, 
and  possesses  a  Government  ITonso  for  tho  convenience  of  ofliccrs  who 
may  be  temporarily  stationed  there,  and  a  camp  of  the  Hausa  con- 
stabulary. The  Pra  is  at  this  point  ttl>out  170  yards  in  width  from 
the  summit  uf  one  bank  to  that  of  the  other.  When  we  crossed  it 
it  was  very  shallow,  not  exceeding  four  feet  at  the  middle  of  tho  ferry,  but 
the  banks  were  some  40  feet  above  tho  water,  and  I  was  informed  that 
at  the  end  of  tho  rains  it  is  full  to  tho  brim,  I  proceeded  down  the  river 
in  a  canoe,  but  found  the  navigation  very  troublesome  by  reason  of  its 
shallowness  and  the  abundance  of  snaga.  Like  the  other  large  rivera  of 
this  part  of  Africa,  tho  Pi-a  is  invested  with  supernatural  attributes,  aa 
its  name  implies— tho  Ochwi  word  Biisum  signifying  fetish  or  sacred. 

On  the  14th  we  crossed  tho  Pra,  and  shortly  after  entered  Ad^nsi, 
which  country  we  found,  after  passing  Attdssi  Kwanta,  quite  deserted. 
We  encountered  from  time  to  time  rcmaiDS  of  villages  from  which  tho 
inhabitants  had  fled.  These  presented,  for  tho  most  part,  a  clearing  in 
the  forest,  occupied  in  part  by  a  plantution  of  papaws  and  another  of 
plantains,  the  remainder  of  tho  space  being  filled  up  by  a  mass  of  herbage 
and  a  coarse,  strong  grass  from  12  to  15  feet  in  height,  through  which 
the  path  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  traced. 

Almost  entirely  hidden  amidst  the  rank  vegetation  wore  the  fast 
diminishing  remains  of  tho  houiics  which  had  formed  the  village.  These 
and  the  mimeroua  liunian  bones  against  which  the  foot  struck  amidst 
the  long  grass,  told  a  stoiy  as  trngio  as  it  is  unfortunately  common  in 
this  region. 

On  tho  13th  we  crossed  tho  Fuma  river,  near  the  touth  bank  of  which 
stand  the  remains  of  the  village  of  Fumasu,  This  river,  at  the  poiot 
where  we  oroeaed  it,  was  about  30  yards  wide ;  its  bed  was  rocky  and 
very  uneven,  rendering  fording  a  matter  of  some  difficully.  On  tho 
following  day  we  ascended  the  Moinsi  or  Kwissa  hill,  tho  extremely 
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precipitonB  southern  aspect  of  which  ib  585  feet  in  height,  and  the 
northern  aspect  of  which  shelves  somewhat  gently  to  the  villago  of 
Kwiaaa.  Owing  to  the  dense  forest  which  cluthea  thia  hill,  nothing 
could  be  made  out  as  to  its  characters,  whether  solitary  or  part  of  a  range. 
It  appeared  to  consist  of  the  red  sandstone  which  is  ao  constant  a  feature 
of  the  forest  region.  Another  day's  march  brought  us  to  the  deserted 
Tillage  of  Fummana,  the  farmer  capital  of  Adiinsi. 

Prom  the  Pra  to  Eumassi  no  material  change  was  observed  in  the 
character  of  the  conntry ;  the  road,  an  indistinct  track,  led  through 
primeval  forest  which,  for  five  days'  journey,  was  a  oomplotu  wilderness, 
devoid  of  human  inhabitants. 

The  forest  of  this  region  appears  to  be  quite  difterent  in  character  from 
that  met  with  on  the  eastern  side  of  Africa,  consisting  of  trees  of  gigantic 
dimeoaions  rising  out  of  a  mass  of  crowded  and  matted  bush  and  under- 
growth. It  appears  to  present  three  distinct  strata  of  vegetation : — 
(1)  A  tnara  of  herbage  not  exceeding  six  feet  in  height,  consisting  largely 
of  ferns ;  (2)  the  bush,  which  hero  rises  to  a  height  of  50  or  60  feet  j  and 
(3)  rising  out  of  this  the  great  forest  trees,  attaining  iu  many  cases  a 
height  of  fully  200  feet.  Mingled  with  the  bush  and  forming  a  part  of 
the  middle  layer  are  many  smaller  trees,  members  of  the  natural  orders, 
Bosacee?,  Anonace*,  Legumitioste,  &c.,  as  well  as  palms,  among  which  the 
otl-palm  (Elais)  and  a  singular  climbing  palm  with  large  recui-ved  hooks 
on  the  midribs  of  ita  frundiJ,  arc  conspicuous.  The  great  forest  trees, 
although  they  obviously  belong  to  many  different  specios,  present  a  very 
strong  family  resemblance,  the  following  pecuUaritiob  having  partioU' 
larly  attracteil  my  attention  : — remarkable  straightness,  relative  slcnder- 
nees  and  height;  absence  of  branches  excepting  near  (he  summit,  and 
singnlar  smoothness  and  regularity  of  the  trunk,  and  a  great  tendency  to 
lateral  extension  of  the  roots.  The  trees  iu  the  forest  rise  quite  perpen- 
djcularly,  as  I  have  aaid,  to  a  maximum  height  of  200  feet,  presenting 
Ujroughout  almost  the  whole  of  their  extent  a  trank  as  vertical, 
cvUndrical,  regular,  and  smooth  as  a  stone  column,  and  tapering  almost 
as  graidaally  towards  their  summits.  Their  barks  are  mostly  quite 
smooth,  like  that  of  the  beech,  and  white  or  grey  in  colour. 

The  circumstance  which  operates  most  strongly  in  producing  tliis 
extreme  degree  of  vertical  elongation  is  probably  the  closeness  with 
which  the  vegetation  is  aggregated,  whence  each  tree  is,  iu  the  course 
of  its  growth,  inclosed  as  it  were  in  a  tube,  and  can  only  receive  light  from 
a  circumacribed  opening  immediately  overhead ;  to  the  same  circum- 
stance is  no  doubt,  in  a  large  mcasui'e,  attributable  the  abecnce  of  lateral 
growth  in  these  great  trees  and  their  quasi-acrogonoua  habits  and 
•p(>earance.  This  peculiarity  of  growth  is  seen  even  in  a  more  exag- 
gerated form  in  saplings  and  young  trees  than  in  those  which  are  full 
grown,  the  former  rising  to  so  disproportionate  a  height  that  they  appear 
iikie  slender  yines  hanging  from  the  t^ummits  of  the  larger  trees. 
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These  large  trees  have  a  remarkable  tendency  to  extend  tUeir 
roots  horizontally  ox'cr  the  surface  of  the  ground  instead  of  striking 
downwards  us  do  the  European  forest  trees,  and  from  tbe  main  rooti 
rootlets  descend  into  tho  surface  soil-  Tbe  roots  at  their  attachment  to 
the  Lutt  of  tho  treo  are  greatly  compressed  laterally  and  produced 
vertically,  forming  triangular  buttrLSscs  from  10  to  20  feet  in  height. 
Thus  the  tree  cannot  be  said  to  be  planted  in  tho  groiini],  but  rather 
stands  upon  its  surface,  its  stability  being  derived  almost  entirely  from 
the  spreading  roots  and  root  buttresses. 

That  tho  peculiai  ities  of  growth  and  structure  above  noted  are,  to  a 
great  extent,  tho  exprtssiou  of  inherent  tendencies  proper  to  the  species 
to  which  the  trees  belong  cannot  be  doubted,  but  yet  I  think  that 
to  special  conditions  of  environment  are  owing  tho  exaggerations  of 
those  natural  tendencies  which  are  Lore  exhibited;  for  these  structural 
features  become  much  less  pronounced  as  the  special  burroundings 
disappear;  and  tho  most  typical  example, the  silk-cotton,  when  removed 
from  theao  couditious,  dots  nut  differ,  except  in  size,  in  any  important 
particwlar,  from  a  well-grown  European  forest  tree,  its  palm-like 
slcndernoss  and  vcrticality  having  disapjieared  and  its  bole  having 
diminished  in  length  to  ordinary  trco-!iko  proportions,  whilst  its  root 
buttresses,  although  slill  a  noticeable  feature,  have  dwindled  to 
relatively  iu&ignilicant  size  aud  its  horizontal  roota  sunk  below  tho 
surface  of  tho  ground. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  paper  like  tho  present  one  to  inquire 
in  detail  into  the  causes  which  liavo  given  rise  to  these  special  features ; 
but  I  may  remark  that  it  has  appeared  to  me  that  the  hard  and  ex- 
clusively mineral  nature  of  tho  surface  soil  is  the  most  important  factor, 
and  that  this  condition  i*  maintained  in  part  by  the  heav^y  rainfall,  by 
which  the  surface  of  the  rock  is  kept  in  a  large  measure  uncovered,  and 
by  the  almost  complete  absenco  of  earthworms,  which  would  find  in  a 
surface  kept  bare  by  torrents  of  rain  a  peculiarly  unfavourable  condition, 
and  which  would  be  further  excluded  by  their  competitors  the  termites, 
to  which  the  climatic  conditions  would  be  more  favourable. 

A  very  characteristic  form  of  vegetation  arc  tho  vines,  which  occur 
in  great  abundance  in  the  forest  in  a  great  variety  of  forms ;  they  vary 
in  size  from  the  thickness  of  fine  twine  to  a  diameter  of  12  to  18  inches. 
The  length  of  the  larger  kinds  I  was  not  able  to  ascei-taiu  as  I  could  never 
follow  them  to  their  terminations,  but  I  should  think  that  they  must 
bo  three  or  four  times  as  long  as  the  largest  trees  arc  high.  iSome  of 
the  larger  forms  have  smaller  ones  twisted  closely  round  them  like  the 
spun  yam  round  a  served  rope.  They  lend  a  striking  character  to  tho 
forest  sceuerj',  dropping  in  some  cases  as  straight  as  a  harp-string  from 
tho  summit  of  tho  largest  trees  to  tho  ground,  in  others  hanging  iu 
immense  curves  and  festoone,  whilst  others  again  arc  drawn  quite  taut 
from  tree  to  tree. 
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These  creepers  form  an  excellent  substitute  for  rope,  their  long  cord- 
like stems  being  without  leaf  or  branch,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are 
extensively  used  by  the  natives,  who  tie  the  beams  and  rafters  of  their 
houses  together  with  thorn. 

The  lower  forms  of  vegetable  life  are  also  fairly  plentiful ;  many 
species  of  ferns,  including  a  curious  climbing  form  which  ascends  the 
trunks  of  the  more  slender  trees  for  some  30  or  40  feet,  were  seen ; 
mosses  were  found  covering  the  decaying  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  while 
lichens,  mostly  white  or  pale  grey,  encrust  the  barks  of  the  living 
ones. 

With  respect  to  the  fauna  of  the  forest  I  am  not  in  a  position  to 
famish  much  information.  We  were  much  t-oo  large  and  noisy  a  party 
to  fall  in  with  any  of  the  larger  animals.  In  the  summits  of  the  trees 
hombills  and  parrots  were  seen,  as  well  as  the  three  common  species  of 
monkey.  The  spoor  of  various  antelopes,  some  of  very  large  size,  was 
observed ;  and  I  met  with  the  skulls  of  a  boar,  a  leopard,  a  buffalo,  and 
a  porcupine.  These,  together  with  the  nocturnal  howling  of  several  boasts 
which  we  could  not  identify,  were  the  only  indications  of  the  presence 
of  the  larger  mammals.  Insects  and  mollusca  wore  abundant,  and  of 
each  collections  weie  made.  The  belt  of  forest  which  we  crossed  is 
about  180  miles  in  width ;  of  its  length  and  extent  I  could  form  only 
a  very  approximate  estimate,  but  I  set  it  down  as  GOO  miles  in  length 
and  90,000  miles  in  superficial  extent. 

On  the  22nd  December,  the  thirteenth  day  of  oiir  journey,  we  entered 
Kumasi^i,  the  great  city  of  the  forest  region,  and  a  brief  account  of  our 
reception  may  be  of  interest. 

We  were,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  native  etiquette,  kept 
waiting  for  some  thirty  six  hours  at  the  adjoining  village  of  E&rsi 
before  the  king  would  give  us  permission  to  enter  his  capital.  When 
we  started  ftx>m  E^rsi  we  found  that  a  new  road  had  been  cleared  for  us 
that  day,  but  whether  this  was  an  act  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  king, 
or  whether,  as  was  hinted  to  me,  there  were  certain  things  by  the  side 
of  the  regular  path  which  we  wore  not  wanted  to  see,  I  am  unable  to 
say.  On  the  outskirts  of  the  town  we  were  met  by  a  chief  who  was 
deputed  to  act  as  our  guide  and  conduct  us  along  the  route  which  had 
been  laid  down  for  us ;  this  chief  was  accompanied  by  a  body  of  the 
king's  fighting  men,  who  preceded  us  and  testified  their  joy  at  our 
arrival  by  dancing  and  discharging  their  muskets  at  frequent 
intervals. 

Our  party,  having  been  conducted  round  the  town,  somewhat  after 
the  manner  of  a  travelling  circus,  presently  approached  the  royal 
quarter,  where  we  passed  a  large  number  of  chiefs,  each  seated  solemnly 
upon  a  stool  and  surrounded  by  his  retainers,  one  of  whom  held  nn 
umbrella  over  his  head.  The  umbrella,  I  may  observe,  apjiears  to  be 
one  of  the  principal  insignia  of  rank,  and  its  character  is  in  a  large 
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measure  indicative  of  the  social  status  of  its  po?Be88or.  On  this 
occasion  all  kintla  were  io  be  seen,  from  tLe  mcidest  trade  gingham  or 
cotton  parasol,  Bp  to  imposing  etructures  of  eilk  and  velvet  six  or 
eight  feet  in  diameter. 

As  we  neared  the  place  wliore  the  king  was  seated  we  met  with 
chiefs  uf  greater  importance,  so,  descending  from  our  hammocks,  we 
walked  along  the  lino,  preceded  hy  our  interpreter,  who  indicated  to  us 
the  chiefs  whose  position  entitled  them  to  shake  hands  with  us.  Most 
of  the  latter  received  iis  with  pleasant  smiles  and  were  evidently 
pleased  to  he  visited  Ly  us,  but  a  few  regarded  us  somewhat  grinaly. 
After  having  shaken  hands  with  some  two  or  three  score  of  chiefs  we 
approached  the  place  where  the  king  was  sitting.  His  Majesty  was 
flurroimded  by  a  large  crowd  of  men  and  bo^-s  all  toatcd  npon  the  ground 
or  upon  the  carious  and  elegant  native  stools;  a  band  of  musicians, 
playing  upon  perforated  elephant's  tusks,  struck  at  intervals  slow 
monotonous  chords,  while  solo  performers  upon  small  horns  sounded 
short  calls  from  time  to  time.  There  was  of  course  a  goodly  show  of 
drums,  and  these  presented  great  variety  in  form  and  size;  the  larger 
ones  were  decorated  with  human  skulls  and  jaw-bones,  and  having  been 
soaked  in  blood  at  the  barbarous  sacrificial  "  customs,"  had  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  coated  with  pitch.  I  noticed  that  the  head  of  one 
drum  was  covered  with  chalk,  and  that  it  was  pSayed  hy  drawing  the 
stick  acroBs  the  di-um-hcad,  producing  a  sound  much  like  that  of  a  bass- 
viol.  To  the  left  of  the  king  stood  a  man  waving  a  feather  fly-brush 
and  dancing  in  a  bIuav  and  rather  foolitth  manner,  whilst  to  the  right 
was  a  stuntad,  misshapen  being  of  somowhat  repulsive  appearance 
whoflo  numerous  cowrie  ornaments  proclaimed  him  a  fetish  man  ;  this 
worthy  was  jerking  his  bfxly  and  limbs  about  in  grotesque  and  rather 
unpleasant  looking  convulsions  and  waving  a  horse-tail.  I  may  here 
remark  that  I  encountered  at  Bontiiku  a  fetish  woman  who  saluted  me 
by  simulating  an  attack  of  epileptic  convulsions ;  and  I  think  it  probable, 
although  I  cannot  speak  with  certtiinty  upon  the  subject,  that  epileptics 
are  regarded  here  as  possessed  of  supernatural  {xiwers.  Still  nearer  to 
the  king  were  stationed  the  guards  hearing  the  state  swords,  scimitar- 
shaped  weapons,  having  a  perforated  pattern  pierced  in  the  blades, 
and  a  hilt  consisting  of  two  knobs  with  an  intervening  l>ar.  The  hilt  is 
composed  of  wood  covered  with  a  layer  of  gold. 

These  state  swords  are  produced  on  all  occasions  of  importance,  and 
one  of  them  always  accompanies  the  king'«  messenger  when  ho  proceeds 
to  any  foreign  territory.  On  the  king's  left  hand  was  a  large  armchair 
studded  with  bright  nails,  and  in  this  was  jdaced  the  royal  stool  which 
is  analogous  to  our  coronation  chair ;  it  appeared  to  be  an  ordinary 
Ashanti  stool  covered  with  gold.  On  this  stool  the  king  is  seated 
during  the  ceremony  of  enthronement,  and  he  Bubsc(i«ently  occupies  it 
once  a  year,  whilst  on  all  other  occasions  it  occujnes  a  place  of  honour 
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upon  a  chair  and  is  covered  by  a  canopy.  Tho  king,  Kwaku  Dua,  was 
seated  under  his  own  umbrella,  not  under  tbe  stool  canopy  ;  ho  was  a  fairly- 
good-looking  young  man,  inclined  to  bo  fat  and  sleftk,  and  somewhat 
efieminate  in  appearance.  Ilia  peraon  appeared  to  bo  exquisitely  clean 
and  neat,  and  his  smooth  well-kopt  brown  akin  was  polished  with  palm  oil. 
Ilis  dross  was  gorgeous  but  in  uudoiibtedly  good  taste,  consisting  of  a 
cardinal  red  silk  cloth  richly  enrbroidercd,  worn  in  the  style  of  tho  Koman 
toga;  his  head  was  encircled  by  a  fillet  of  silk  about  one  inch  in  width, 
to  tho  front  of  which  was  attached  an  oblong  ornament  of  gold.  A  gold 
ornament  was  also  stuck  in  his  hair  at  the  summit  of  tho  back  of  tho  head. 
Large  uumbcra  of  gold  trinkets  were  strung  around  his  neck  and  wrists, 
and  on  his  feet  were  handsome  and  well-fitting  sandals.  His  hair  was  cut 
short  and  brushed  back  in  the  peculiar  Ashanti  fashion,  exaggerating 
the  naturally  conical  shape  of  the  head. 

The  general  efifect  of  tho  group  was  certainly  very  striking  and 
suggestive  of  savage  splendour — savage  undoubtedly,  and  tho  details 
would  not  liear  close  inspection ;  but  the  gurgeous  colours  of  tho 
cloths,  the  massive  gold  ornamentH,  the  gaudy  umbrellas,  the  strange 
monotonous  music,  and  the  solemn  ceremonial,  presented  a  lout  enaemhle 
that  was  distinctly  impressive. 

When  wo  wore  presented  to  tho  king  his  hand  was  hold  out  to  us  by 
one  of  his  high  oflicials,  it  being  tho  correct  thing  hero  for  persons  of 
high  social  rank  to  abstain  from  using  any  bodily  exertion ;  and 
throughout  the  proceedings  tho  king  preserved  a  wooden  stolidity, 
betraying  no  interest  in  anything  which  occun-ed. 

After  having  saluted  the  king  we  were  presented  to  the  queen  mother, 
who  received  us  with  much  dignity  ;  she  was  apparently  in  mourning 
for  her  late  husband,  for  her  head  was  shaven  and  higlily  polished, 
and  a  similar  polish  had  been  produced  upon  the  rest  of  her  jet  black 
and  rather  emaciated  person  by  the  inunction  of  some  oily  substance. 

We  now  proceeded  to  the  place  where  we  were  to  sit  while  tho  king 
returned  our  visit,  and  havSug  fixed  our  chairs  and  drawn  up  our  men 
we  waited  the  approach  of  the  procession.  After  a  short  lime  tho  royal 
party  began  to  file  pabt  us,  ]treceded  by  a  body  of  fighting  men  armed 
with  long  flintlock  gnns  and  a  few  Enfioids ;  then  came  the  cliiefs  of  lesser 
consequence  who  marched  past  us  and  jsalutcd  us  individually  by  making 
a  kind  of  chopping  motion  at  us  with  tho  extended  hand.  These  were 
followed  by  chiefs  of  higher  position,  who  were  presented  to  us  by  our 
interpreter  and  with  whom  we  then  shook  hands.  Near  tho  end  of  the 
procession  was  the  ugly  littlo  fetish  man  spoken  of  above,  who  now 
approaching  me  seized  my  hand,  knelt  or  rather  crouched  before  me,  and 
rested  his  head  upon  my  knee ;  after  a  short  space  ho  moved  on  and 
crouched  before  my  two  companions,  and  having  thus  puid  his  rospectj. 
to  our  party  he  squatted  down  in  the  attitude  of  a  frog  and  then  hopped 
away  after  the  fashion  of  that  long-sufiering  reptile. 
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The  next  part  of  the  procession  consisted  of  tho  musicians  beating 
drums  and  lilowing  long  ivory  horns;  these  were  followed  by  a 
number  of  men  carrying  carved  wooden  stools  which  had  tho  appearance 
of  being  coated  with  tar,  an  appearance  which  was  due  to  their  having 
been  soaked  iu  blood  at  some  of  the  sanguinary  functions  which  are  in 
vogue  amongst  this  blood-loving  people.  After  the  procession  of  stool- 
bearera  came  a  number  of  armed  men  forming  tho  king's  body-guard, 
dancing  furiously,  tlourishing  their  long  muskets,  tussing  their  shields 
in  the  air,  and  rolling  over  one  another  iu  the  duBt,  ninking  in  the 
meanwhile  a  fiendish  hubbub.  After  those  camo  the  royal  party,  con- 
sisting of  the  king  with  his  principal  chiefs,  and  his  mother  and  sisteTS. 
The  king  advanced  and,  having  shaken  our  hands,  retired  a  few  paces 
aud  executed  a  slow  and  dignified  dance,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  he 
again  shook  our  hands  and  moved  otf.  It  may  be  hero  remarked  that 
it  is  the  custom  for  the  King  of  Ashiinti,  when  receiving  a  friendly  visit 
from  persona  of  unusual  distinction,  to  signify  his  friendship  and  respect 
by  dancing  before  them. 

After  the  king  had  passed,  the  royal  ladies  saluted  us,  the  queen 
mother  offering  me  tho  tips  of  her  fingers  with  obvious  trepidation,  and 
then,  after  a  little  more  hand-shaking  Avith  chiefs,  we  were  left  in  peace 
to  retire  to  tho  quarters  provided  for  us. 

A  short  description  of  Kumassi  will  close  tho  account  of  the  Booond 
part  of  our  journey. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  estimate  tho  size  of  Kuraasst,  for,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  it  consists  largely  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  town, 
it  has  appended  to  it  numerous  environs  which  straggle  out  to  tho  north- 
east and  north-west ;  it  is  now  by  no  means  an  imposing  town,  tho 
houses  of  which  it  is  composed  being  oblong  huts  thatched  with  the 
leaves  of  the  oil -palm. 

The  dirty  and  ill-kept  roads  which  lead  from  one  part  of  tho  town  to 
another,  cannot  be  described  as  streets,  since  tho  houses  are  not  regularly 
placed  along  thoir  sides,  but  occur  in  clusters  at  irregular  intervals.  It 
is  probable  that  before  the  demolition  of  tho  city  in  187;i  the  streets  were 
much  more  regular,  as  tho  pieces  of  waste  ground,  which  now  form  the 
greater  part  of  the  town,  and  are  covered  by  grass  from  10  to  15  feet 
high,  are  evidently  the  mtos  of  Jemolished  hahitalions. 

Eumassi  proaeuts  the  appearance  of  an  area  of  land  cleared  of  forest, 
but  more  or  less  overgrown  with  grass  and  sparsely  dotted  with  trees, 
about  which  clustorB  of  houses  are  somewhat  thinly  scattered. 

Notwithstanding  its  present  dilapidated  apjK'arance  there  are  many 
evideucea  that  Kumassi  was  formerly  a  flourishing  and  somewhat  hand- 
some and  imposing  city ;  the  remains  of  tho  old  stone  palace,  occupied 
formerly  by  Koffi  Kalkiili,  the  present  house  of  tho  king,  the  guest-house 
with  its  curious  and  elaborate  ornaments,  and  the  well-walled  and  fenced 
compounds  of  the  royal  quarter,  all  appeal  to  the  beholJer  as  tho  marks 
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The  houBes  of  Eumassi  are  similar  to  thoiie  found  throughout  Ashanti 
and  AdAnsi ;  they  possess  only  three  walls,  tho  fourth  side  being  open 
like  the  stage  of  a  theatre ;  they  are  raised  upon  a  platform  of  clay  about 
3^  feet  high,  and  the  floor  is  reacheil  by  a  rude  step.  The  front  and 
sides  of  the  platform  and  the  floor  are  covered  with  a  eoat  of  fine  bright 
rod  clay,  which  ttikes  a  dull  polish,  and  tho  wtills  are  similarly  treated, 
or,  in  some  cases,  whitewashed.  In  the  better-class  houses  of  Kumassi 
and  throughout  Ashdnti  and  Adnnsi,  the  gable  ends  and  fronts  of  the 
platforms  are  decorated  with  ornaments  in  bas-relief;  these  generally 
take  tho  form  of  spirals,  zigzags,  and  various  interlacing  designs.  Tho 
house  in  which  I  was  lodged  at  Kumassi  contained  a  largo  variety  of 
these  ornaments,  some  of  great  intricacy  and  elaborateness  and  most 
skilfully  executed,  of  which  I  raarlo  a  number  of  sketches. 

The  roofs  are  thatched  with  the  leaves  of  tho  oil-palm,  supported  upon 
a  framework  composed  of  the  midribs  of  certain  large  palms  lashed 
together  with  slender  creepers. 

During  nearly  the  whole  of  our  stay  at  Kumasai  on  both  occasionB  I 
was  confined  to  my  bed  with  fever,  honco  my  opportunities  for  exploring 
tho  town  were  somewhat  limited,  and  I  am  unable  to  furniah  much 
information  concerning  the  details  of  its  appearance.  I  gather,  however, 
that  a  goml  deal  of  trade  occurs  in  Kiimassi,  and  on  entering  tho  second 
time  through  one  of  tho  northern  suburbs,  I  noticed  quite  a  colony  of 
blacksmiths  and  carpenters. 

Tho  principal  inilustries  of  tho  town,  aa  far  as  I  could  ascertain, 
are  clay  work  and  potleiy,  iron  work,  stool-carving,  gold  work,  the 
weaving  of  cotton  and  silk  cloths,  and  the  production  of  the  curious 
stamped  cloths  which  have  attracted  the  notice  of  travellers  in  Guinea. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kumassi  are  some  large  kola-nut  plantations, 
the  tending  of  which,  and  tho  picking  and  disposal  of  the  seeds,  form 
the  most  important  industry  of  the  country. 


3.  Kumassi  to  Bontuko. 

On  28th  December  we  marched  out  of  Kumassi  and  resumed  our 
jotimoy  through  the  forest,  which  was  here  similar  in  character  to  that 
which  we  had  already  traversed,  excepting  that  the  undergrowth  wa« 
somewhat  thinner.  At  this  part  of  our  journey  we  experienced  a  remark- 
able degree  of  cold  for  this  region,  the  thermometer  falling,  on  one 
occasion,  as  low  as  55^  F.  Shortly  after  leaving  Kumassi  we  crossed 
the  river  Oflfwin,  a  largo  tributary  of  tho  Pra,  which  was  here  66  feet 
wide,  deep  and  muddy. 

We  now  Iicgaii  to  look  wilh  some  anxiety  for  tho  open  country  which 
waa  reported  to  lie  a  little  to  our  north,  but  it  was  not  until  wo  had  passed 
Jomo  that  wo  began  to  notice  any  signs  of  our  approach  to  it ;  hero, 
however,  such  signs  were  numerous  and  Bigui£cant;  the  vegetation  began 
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to  assume  quite  new  characters,  and  fresh  insects  and  diiTercnt  birds  made 
their  appearance.  The  slender  forest  trees,  witli  tlieir  straight  and 
lofty  tmnks  and  horizontal  branches,  gave  place  in  a  large  measure  to 
mnch  smaller  trees  with  gnarled  and  twisted  boughs  which  oame  ofiF 
from  the  trunks  comparatively  near  the  gryund.  Now  and  again  the 
foreet  opened  out  into  grassy  expanses  sparsely  dotted  with  these  treos, 
bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to  an  English  orchard.  The  grass  was 
in  places  of  great  height,  one  stalk  which  I  measured  being  17  feet 
3  inches  from  root  to  summit ;  there  were  smaller  patches  of  a  fine 
grass  about  a  foot  high,  and  a  large  specioa  about  10  feet  high,  closely 
resembling  Guinea  grass  on  a  largo  scale,  was  occasionally  met  Avith. 
From  this  time  to  the  end  of  our  journey  tracts  of  forest  alternated 
with  patches  of  open  country,  the  latter  gradually  increasing  in  relative 
extent  as  we  proceeded  northwards,  until  in  the  vicinity  of  Boutuku 
the  forest  had  dwindled  to  occasional  coppices  of  comparatively  insig- 
nificant size. 

The  country  was  gently  undulating,  but  here  and  there  were  met 
with  hills  of  small  elevation  (under  1000  feet)  rounded  in  outline  and 
well  wooded.  The  soil  was  largely  ferruginous,  the  characteristic  deep 
red  sandstone,  which  is  so  largely  distributed  in  this  part  of  Africa, 
being  very  abundant ;  but  as  we  travelled  north  we  mot,  at  increasingly 
frequent  intervals,  with  a  yellowish  sandy  loam,  evidently  derived  from 
a  gxeyish-yellow  non-ferruginous  sandstone,  of  which  I  observed  an 
oooasional  outcrop.  This  stone,  which  is  rather  soft  and  friable, 
appears  to  immediately  overlie  the  red  sandstone,  for  on  one  occasitm 
when  parsing  a  hill  on  the  side  of  which  the  strata  of  the  yellow 
stone  were  exposed,  although  the  surface  soil  wiis  obviouRly  derived  from 
it,  yet  the  ant-hills  and  oven  ant-castings  were  bright  red  and  evidently 
derived  from  the  red  stone,  which  cropped  out  a  few  miles  further  on 
our  route.  I  observed  this  condition  moro  than  once,  but  never  saw 
yellow  ant-hills  on  a  red  surface.  The  conditions  met  with  in  the  Bon- 
tukn  plain  also  bear  out  this  view,  for  hero  the  surface  soil  is  yellow, 
excepting  near  the  base  of  Mount  Knutsford,  where  it  is  of  the  red  colour 
characteristic  of  the  iron  eatulstoue,  and  Mount  Knutsford  is  entirely  com- 
posed of  the  red  stone,  but  these  are  clear  proofs  of  the  former  existence, 
at  its  summit,  of  lieds  of  a  softer  rock,  which  have  been  entirely  removed  by 
atmospheric  erosion.  At  all  parte  of  our  route  fragments  of  quartz  were 
met  with  in  abundance,  and  occasionally  masses  of  a  fine-grained  granite. 

The  kingdom  of  Jaman,  which  we  had  now  entered,  lies  to  the  uorth- 
irest  of  Ashdnti  and  is  about  9300  square  miles  in  extent.  It  ailjoins 
Ash/mti  to  the  south-east,  where  the  boundary  is  a  littlo  to  the  south 
of  Tanosu ;  it  is  coterminous  with  the  Bori  district  of  Griiinsi  to  the 
north-east,  the  boundary  being  at  Tiari  ;  with  Kong  (or  Pong)  to  the 
nortli-west,  the  boundary  being  the  Kiimo  river ;  and  with  S6bwhi  to 
the  south  and  south-west,  the  boundary  being  at  Beuti  Krum. 
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The  town  of  Bontuku  (situate:!  in  kt.  8°  6'  N.,  long.  2"  30'  W.) 
occupies  the  centre  of  a  somewhat  undulating  plain  girt  by  a  horseshoe- 
shaped  range  of  hills. 

Seen  from  the  sonth-cast,  the  direction  from  which  we  entered  it, 
Bontuku  presents,  for  an  African  city,  a  peculiarly  attractive  and  im- 
posing appearance.  The  grtjiind  upon  wliich  the  town  stands  rises  very 
gently  northwanls,  so  that  the  houses  aud  other  buildings  appear  in 
successive  tiers  like  the  benches  of  an  amphitheatre.  The  Wongilra 
quarter,  which  constitutes  the  princij^al  part  of  the  town,  is  com|)OBed  of 
long  flat-roofed  houses,  which  often  occupy  the  whole  length  of  a  street ; 
these  houtes  arc  constructed  of  clay  and  the  walls  are  strengthened  at 
regular  intervals  by  buttresses  surmounted  by  pinnacles  which  are 
offen  tipped  by  ornaments  of  silvered  gloos,  and  the  summit  of  the 
wall  lictween  the  buttresses  is,  in  some  cases,  occupied  by  a  row  of 
smaller  pinnacles.  ]n  some  of  the  bettor  class  houses  the  xvalls  are 
washed  with  a  stone  grey  distemper,  and  are  somotiiucs  pierced  by  orna- 
mental apertures  converting  them  into  a  sort  of  fretwork.  The  ono  I 
occupied,  a  typical  Bonttiku  house,  couhisted  of  two  comrauiiicaling 
quadrangnlar  compounds,  on  two  sides  of  which  were  sets  of  rooms,  small, 
lighted  and  ventilated  only  by  the  doorway,  and  dark  and  stnffy ;  the 
ceilings  were  formed  by  the  beams  of  the  roof,  and  were  infet-ted  by 
various  kinds  of  vermin.  The  floors  were  of  clay  stamped  down  hard. 
The  flat  roofs  were  surrounded  by  low  parajtets  and  the  rain  was  carried 
off  by  waterspouts  of  wcmuI  or  bakctl  carthcnwaie.  Access  to  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  nido  ladder  formed  of  the  bough 
of  a  tree  in  which  notches  are  cut ;  on  the  roofs  the  people  may 
generally  bo  seen  at  eventide  enjoying  the  cool  breeze  and  exchanging 
local  gossip,  and  in  their  gaily-coloured  caps  and  gowns,  present  a 
very  picturesque  appearance. 

Thoro  are  three  mosrpics  in  Bontuku.  One  of  those  does  not  differ 
remarkably  from  a  largo  dwelling-buuse,  but  (he  other  two  are  very 
singular  and  interesting  bnilJings.  Thoy  arc  almost  iduntical  in  struc- 
ture, but  the  one  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  although 
somewhat  the  smaller,  is  more  highly  finished  and  decorated,  aud  at  this 
the  LimAmu  (Imam)  usually  officiates. 

It  is  a  nearly  square  building,  and  has  two  towers,  which  occupy  its 
east  and  west  aspects  respectively.  These  towers  are  four-sided,  and 
terminate  above  in  pyraniiUal  spires,  each  spire  l>eing  siirmounted  by  u 
finial  consisting  of  an  inverted  basin,  above  which  is  a  silvered  glass 
goblet — both  of  European  manufacture — and  over  all  an  ostrich's  egg. 
Besides  the  two  main  spires  there  aro  numerous  pinnacles  of  various 
sizes,  each  surmounted  by  ornamonts  similar  to  those  above  described, 
which,  notwithstanding  their  incongruous  nature,  are  very  effective  at  a 
little  distance.  The  mosque  is  inclosed  by  a  wall,  the  top  of  which  is 
ornamented  by  a  row  of  truncated  pyramids  surmounted  by  spheroidal 
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finials.  The  ends  of  the  beams  forming  tho  framework  of  the  spires 
project  externally  about  two  feet,  and  the  rows  of  thoae  projections,  when 
seen  from  a  distance,  recall  tliu  appearance  of  the  crockets  wliich  udorii 
some  of  the  later  Golhic  spires.  It  will  bo  i  emeuibered  that  the  samo 
peculiarity  was  observed  by  Bartli  in  the  t(j\ver  of  tho  mosque  at 
Agades.  I  was  unable  to  examine  the  interior  of  tlie  bwihling,  but  I 
gathered  that  it  oonaists  of  a  square  hall,  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of 
which  are  recesses  formed  by  tho  towers.  Althou^jh  rude  and  barbarous 
in  their  details  on  close  iuepectiou,  tho  mosques,  when  seen  from  a 
sufficient  distance,  appear  rather  graceful  and  handsome  buildings,  and 
ejdiibit  concepttoDB  of  exterior  decoration  and  architectural  construction 
far  in  advance  of  the  mo«t  finished  productions  of  Ashunti,  although 
they  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the  latter  in  the  execution  of  detail,  and 
are  entirely  without  sculpture. 

As  with  individual  buildings,  so  it  is  with  Bontiiku  as  a  whole. 
Mean  and  rudo  when  seen  from  a  near  point  of  view,  its  imperfections 
fade  away,  and  its  faulty  detiiils  disappear  as  distance  is  increased,  until 
from  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  it  appears  as  a  not  merely 
picturesque  but  beautiful  and  striking  city. 

Near  tho  centre  of  tho  town  is  a  large  oblong  space,  which  communi- 
cates through  a  large  gateway  with  an  oval  space,  in  which  is  situated 
the  house  of  Ali,  the  principal  Wougira  chief.  In  the  former  space  tho 
market  is  held  daily,  although  there  is  a  special  market  day  recurring 
at  intervals  of  about  six  days.  Tho  centre  of  the  market-place  is  occu- 
pied by  a  double  row  of  stalls,  mostly  presided  over  by  Wongara 
women  ;  on  these  stalls,  which  consist  of  mats  spread  on  the  ground, 
calabashes,  circular  trays  of  baskot-work,  wicker  bags,  wooden  treuchers, 
&c.,  are  exhibited  various  articles  of  ft>od,  as  yams,  rice,  cocoa  yams, 
beans,  ground-nuts,  pigeon  peas,  shea  butter,  a  kind  of  aromatic,  swoct- 
smelling  nut,  melon  seetls,  maize-Hour,  bean-meal,  balls  of  a  pjtste  made 
from  tho  seeds  of  tho  baobab,  niid  other  articles  too  numerous  to 
mention.  In  the  shade  of  a  treo  at  the  upper  end  a  group  of  Huusd 
merchants  usually  assemble,  and  the  rows  of  booths  which  line  tho 
market-place  on  either  side  aro  similarly  occupied.  Hero  ore  solJ 
articles  of  European  manufacture,  ]irincipal]y  cotton  cloths,  mirrors, 
cutlasses,  fish-hooks,  and  articles  imported  from  the  more  civilisetl 
districts  of  the  interior,  Timbuktu,  Jeune,  and  tho  Upper  Niger  towns, 
and  Sokotu,  Kiino,  and  tho  great  towns  of  the  Lower  Nigor  and  Beuuo 
districts.  These  comprise  woollen  rugs  from  Timbuktu,  Jtune,  and 
perhaps  Kino;  cotton  gowns  and  trousers,  beautifully  embroider. d  in 
white  and  gi'een,  amongst  which  tho  celebrated  guinea  fowl  patterji 
is  common,  from  Kuuo ;  spear-heads  and  iron  implements  from  Moshi ; 
circular  grass  tra\8,  handsomely  coloured  and  prettily  designeil,  from 
the  same  country ;  antimony  and  leather  stibium-eases  from  Ki'ino  ; 
sandals,  slippers,  and  other  leather  work  from  Ilausa  and  tho  Mandiugo 
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towns,  eBpecially  Kong ;  thick  cotton  clothe  from  Moehi  and  Oaz4ri ; 
woollen  booded  cloake,  dyed  orange,  pnrple,  and  crimson,  from  Kong 
and  Timbuktu  ;  and  innumerablo  smaller  articles  of  use  and  luxury. 
The  more  important  business  transactions  appear  to  be  conducted  at  the 
private  houses  of  the  merchants,  in  fact  I  was  tolil  that  the  more 
wealthy  merchants  considered  it  beneath  their  dignity  to  expose  their 
wares  in  the  market. 

From  what  I  could  leani,  Boutuku  seeniB  to  bo  an  important  market 
for  the  sale  of  slaves,  who,  in  this  district,  appear  to  be  the  meet 
important  articles  of  barter.  The  slave  market  was,  however,  sus- 
pended during  our  stay  in  the  town,  and  I  saw  only  two  slaves  exposed 
for  sale.  These  were  strong  adult  men,  natives  I  think  of  Gruinsi; 
they  were  coupled  by  a  rope  passed  around  their  necks,  and  were  being 
taken  to  a  market  a  few  days  distanf.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the 
conuuerclal  importance  of  Bontukti,  as  the  presence  of  our  cscoi-t  kept 
the  greater  part  of  the  timid  and  .suspicious  strangers  away  from  the 
town,  and  thus  greatly  diminished  its  trade;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Bontuku  holds  a  high  pogitton  among  the  market  towns  of  north- 
west Africa,  although  it  has  probably  somewhat  declined  since  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Ashanti  kingdom. 

The  surface  soil  of  Bontuku  is  a  j  ellowish-groy  loam  resting  upon 
an  immediate  subsoil  of  gravel  composed  of  angular  fragments  of 
quartz,  mostly  small,  from  half  an  inch  to  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  This,  I  think,  rests  upon  a  clay  bed,  as  the  wells  contain 
a  milky  turbid  water,  and  the  mud  of  which  the  houses  are  built  is 
verj'  cohesive  and  hard,  forming,  with  tho  fragments  of  quartz  which 
are  imbedded  in  it,  a  sort  of  artificial  breccia. 

The  other  J^man  towns  which  I  visited  differed  entirely  from 
Bontiiku,  as,  being  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by  the  pagan  aborigines, 
they  were  composed  of  rectangular  or  circular  huts,  having  the  roofs 
thatched  with  grass  and  leaves.  Their  streets  wore  narrow,  tortuous, 
and  dirt}',  and  there  waa  a  complete  absence  of  that  bustle  and  activity 
which  characterised  tho  capital. 

In  tho  palmy  days  of  the  Ashauti  kingdom  there  was  an  important 
traffic  between  Kumassi  and  the  large  towns  of  tho  remote  interior,  a 
traffic  which  gave  rise  to  certain  recognised  caravan  routes  ;  of  these  the 
most  important  were  those  connecting  Kumassi  with  Timbuktu  and 
Kuno,  tho  great  foci  of  Mahommedan  commercial  enterprise.  These 
roads,  although  much  less  frequented  thau  was  formerly  the  case,  still 
exist — the  eastern  one  passing  through  Julasu,  Sofdra,  and  Massina  to 
Timbuktu,  wliilo  the  western  one  passes  through  Yendi  (Dagomba)  and 
Borugu  to  tho  Uausa  states.  The  latter  road  appears  to  bifurcate  at 
Yeiidi,  the  eastern  oQshoot  proceeding  through  Wdrga-Duku,  the 
capital  of  the  Moshi  kingdoia^  lilandoli,  and  Banya-Gerra  to  Kabara,  the 
port  of  Timbuktu. 
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From  TariotiB  causes,  of  which  the  suspicious  and  treacherous 
character  of  the  Ash&ntis  vras  no  doubt  the  chief,  the  great  market 
towns  in  which  produce  from  the  far  interior  was  exchanged  for  the 
productions  of  Ashinti,  grew  up  at  the  extreme  periphery  of  the  latter 
kingdom,  and  of  course  on  some  part  of  one  of  the  caravan  routej>. 
Thns  on  the  eastern  road  have  sprung  up  the  towns  of  Eantdmpo  and 
Salaga,  and  on  the  western  road  Bontfiku.  These  towns  possess  in 
common  the  somewhat  curious  feature  that  they  have  been  built  and 
are  inhabited  in  the  main  by  people  quite  foreign  to  the  district  in 
which  the  town  is  situated.  In  the  case  of  Silago,  the  inhabitants  are 
mostly  Hausas,  Fulas,  Dagombas,  Moshis,  and  members  of  the  various 
Mahommedan  tribes  of  the  southern  Soudan  and  Niger  districts.  The 
same  is  largely  true  of  Eantdmpo,  although  there  a  considerable 
sprinkling  of  Wong4ras  exists.  Bontuku,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  as  I 
have  pointed  out,  simply  an  outpost  of  Eong,  having  probably  been 
formed  by  the  settlement  in  it  of  Wong&ra  merchants,  who  were 
engaged  in  the  traffic  between  Timbuktu,  Eong,  and  Eumassi. 

Thns  Bontuku,  although  the  capital  of  J&man,  is  not  in  any  way 
a  representative  J&man  town,  since  the  aborigines  occupy  only  a  single 
outlying  suburb.  Moreover,  as  in  the  case  of  Sdlaga,  the  king  does  not 
reside  in  the  capital,  but  has  a  royal  town  (Sdppidi)  a  day's  journey  to 
the  westward. 

The  J&man  towns  which  we  met  with — Sdko,  Siki-S<5ko,  Di&dasu, 
and  Dib4bi — were  totally  different  in  aspect  from  Bontuku,  the  com- 
paratively r^nlar  streets  of  flat-roofed  houses,  with  their  buttresses, 
decorated  pinnacles  and  distempered  and  often  fretted  walls,  giving 
place  to  more  irregular  agglomerations  of  rectangular  or  circular  mud 
hat«  with  ragged  roofs  of  palm  or  grass  thatch.  Nevertheless,  many  of 
these  towns  are  of  considerable  size,  the  most  important  being,  in 
addition  to  those  above  mentioned,  Ch^yo,  the  town  of  chief  E6kobu, 
said  to  be  as  large  as  Bontuku ;  S&ppidi,  the  town  of  king  Ajiman,  of 
J4man ;  Ew^inda,  the  town  of  chief  F&pi ;  Mo,  the  town  of  prince 
Diawnsi ;  and  Banda,  the  capital  of  the  tributary  kingdom  of  the  same 
name. 

The  most  considerable  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  J&man  are  Eong, 
Bori,  Bona,  Wa,  and  Eant&mpo. 

Eong,  Fong,  or  Epom,  as  it  is  variously  pronounced,  a  large  and 
flourishing  city  lying  about  100  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Bontuku,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Wongdra  towns.  Judging  from  the 
many  descriptions  I  heard  of  this  town,  I  should  think  that  it  U  very 
much  like  Bontuku  on  a  much  larger  scale.  Its  inhabitants  are  almost 
exclusively  Wong&ras,  as  is  the  king,  who  is  of  course  a  Mahommedan. 
Among  other  features  Eong  possesses  a  largo  mosque,  of  which  those  at 
Bont^kn  are  said  to  be  reduced  facsimiles. 

Most  of  the  particulars  which  I  learned  about  Eong  were  gathered 
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from  Wongilra  or  Hausa  merchants,  wLo  had  come  down  front  that  city 
to  Bontuku  to  trade.  These  men  brought  with  them  various  cotton  and 
woollen  cloths  of  vtry  superior  luanufacture,  handsome  knitted  cloaks, 
with  tasBclIcd  hooila  dyed  purple  and  yellow,  leather  work,  weapons, 
and  iron  implements,  which  they  tuld  mo  were  made  in  Kong,  the 
raagnificenco  and  commercial  importartco  of  which  thoy  described  in 
glowing  terms. 

Bciri  is  a  town  somewhat  smaller  than  Bontiikn,  eituated  about 
45  miles  to  the  north-west  of  tho  latter.  It  ia  inhabited  by  Gruinsis, 
and  appears  to  be  a  tyjiical  specimen  of  the  towns  built  by  that  nation. 
Tho  honses,  liko  thoso  in  Bontuku,  are  flat  rooferl,  and  are  built  in 
regular  streets,  but  they  have  the  remarkable  peculiarity  that  the  only 
openings,  either  fur  ingress  or  vculilation,  are  in  tbo  roofs,  to  which 
access  is  obtained  by  mde  ladders.  The  object  of  this  arrangement  ia 
evidently  protection  from  the  neighbouring  Moshis  and  the  various 
Mahoraraedan  tribes  who  appear  to  raid  with  one  accord  upon  tho  timid, 
defenceless  Gruinsis  for  tho  purpose  of  enslaving  them. 

B6ri  was  dcBcribcd  to  me  as  a  cleanly,  bxtey,  and  prosperous  town, 
with  a  large  market,  in  which  the  principal  articles  exposed  for  sale 
were  slaves,  horses,  and  aeses.  There  is  a  floating  Mahotnmedan 
population,  but  this  is  rtdatively  much  smaller  than  that  of  Bontuku. 
The  language  of  Jaman  does  not  appear  to  lio  understood  in  the  district. 
The  town  of  Bori  appears  to  he  at  present  tho  capital  of  a  small 
kingdom,  wdiicli  is  coterminous  with  Jaman,  the  boundary  l>eing 
between  the  villages  of  Taari  and  Karaula,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  former. 

Wa  appears  to  lie  a  town  of  considerable  importance,  somewhat  larger 
than  Bori,  from  which  it  ia  situated  about  40  miles  due  north.  Its  inhabi- 
tants appear  to  be  exchiaively  Mahommedan,  but  I  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  reliable  particulars  about  it. 

Buna  is  a  considerable  market  town  about  30  miles  duo  north  of 
Bontt'iku  ;  it  appears  to  bo  tho  capital  of  a  small  independent  state,  the 
boundaries  of  which  I  couM  not  ascertain. 


MoUNTAlNa   AJCU   RfVERS  OF  Ja.MAN. 

A  few  words  may  now  be  said  concerning  the  mountains  and  rivera 
met  with  in  Jaman  and  its  neighbourhood.  In  all  tho  maps  of  Africa 
which  I  have  met  with  there  haa  appeared  a  range  of  mountaius  running 
jiarallel  to  the  coast  of  U])per  Guinea,  and  described  as  the  "Kong 
Mountains."  The  different  maps  have  not  been  in  entire  agreement  as 
to  the  extent  of  this  range,  its  distance  from  the  Guinea  coast,  or  the 
height  or  abruptness  of  its  individual  peaks,  but  all  have  agreed  that 
there  exists  suoh  a  range  with  such  a  name.  Hence,  when  1  found 
myself  in  the  more  or  less  near  vicinity  of  these  mountains,  I  natunilly 
made  a  good  many  inquiries  about  them  with  a  view  to  ascei>tainiug  their 
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precise  position,  extent,  and  abitude.  These  inquiries  wore  in  most 
cases  addressed  to  Wongiira  mercbants,  who  had  come  to  Bontiikn  from 
Timbuktu  or  Jenne,  vi^i  Koiig,  and  had  therefore  passed  through  the 
tract  of  country  which,  according  to  the  maps,  was  occupied  by  tlio 
Kong  Mouutaius;  but  these  mcu  utterly  denied  having  crossed  any 
mountains,  hills,  or  oven  perceptibly  rising  ground,  Thoy  agreed  in 
deficribiug  certain  isolated  hills  of  no  great  elevation  at  various  points  in 
their  route,  but  these  could  not  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  worked 
np  into  a  great  range  like  that  represented  on  the  maps.  I  was  hence 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Kong  Mountains  are  purtdj  imaginary, 
at  least  in  the  vicinity  of  Kong  ;  and  that  their  exiatence  in  the  maps 
is  probably  attributable  to  certain  vuguo  reports  of  traveller*  in  the 
regions  lying  to  the  north,  who,  having  seen  in  the  distance  hills  of 
uncertain  elevation,,  and  knowing  them  to  bo  situated  at  or  near  the 
water-parting  which  separates  the  Nigtr  valley  from  the  watersheds  of 
the  great  rivers  of  Upper  Guinea,  have  inferred  the  existence  of  a  great 
mountain  range  at  the  said  water-parting. 

Of  the  hills  actually  seen  by  me,  none  were  of  great  elevation.  A 
range  of  a  somewhat  horseshoe-like  shape  partly  surrouuds  the  plain  iu 
which  Bontuku  stands,  the  highest  member  of  which— a  conical  peak 
not  exceeding  1500  feet  above  its  base — I  named,  after  the  Governor 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Gold  (.'oast,  Mount  Brandford  Griffith. 
An  outlier  of  this  range,  which  I  have  named  Mount  Knutsford, 
bearing  due  north  from  Boutukii,  I  ascended,  and  its  peculiar  conforma- 
tion merits  a  short  description.  It  is  roughly  conical  iu  nhapo,  and 
rises  somewhat  abrujitly  to  a  hii^ht  of  about  1400  feet  above  ita  base. 
Notwithstanding  the  steepness  of  its  sides,  its  summit  is  occupied  by  an 
absolutely  level  area  about  8000  yards  in  superficial  extent,  ^vhich  is 
entirely  covered  by  masses  td"  dark  rod,  hard  eaiulstono,  varying  from  two 
inches  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter.  From  this  summit  sevei-al  hilla  and 
plateaux  can  bo  seen  to  the  north  and  west,  all  presenting  the  same 
peculiarity  of  form,  all  having  the  same  precipitous  siiks,  and  the 
summits  planed  off  to  a  dead  level.  The  cause  of  this  curious  feature 
was  qnite  obvious.  There  was  abundant  evidence  of  the  former  exist- 
ence at  the  summits  of  these  mountains  of  beds  of  a  soft  yellow  tand- 
etone,  the  removal  of  which,  by  atmuspheric  erosion,  has  left  exposed 
tho  upper  surface  of  the  harder  red  sandstone,  of  which  the  Wly  of  tlio 
hills  is  composed.  The  uativea  did  not  appear  to  have  any  epeciiil 
names  by  which  to  distinguish  theso  mountains,  and  I  was  henc>» 
compelled  to  apply  to  them  tho  names  which  I  have  given  above. 

The  most  remarkable  rivers  which  1  met  with  in  this  neighbourhood 
were  tho  FirAu,  Aduri  or  Volta,  and  the  Ki'imo,  Taburugu  (or  Grand 
Bassara  river).  The  former,  I  jjathercd,  rises  near  to  the  tovMi  of  Wiirga- 
Duku,  the  capital  of  Mushi,  in  about  1 1°  40'  X.  hit. ;  its  courso  is  showii 
in  tho  accompanying  map, 
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The  Kiimo  river  rises,  as  I  was  itjformed,  in  a  hill  ranie<\  Kunyan- 
gorra,  aitwated  to  tbo  north-wust  of  Kong,  about  lialf-way  lietweon  that 
town  and  Sego-si-korro.  From  tlna  puiut  it  travels  in  a  sonth-oasterly 
tUi'ection,  passing  eastwards  to  the  north  of  Kong ;  it  then  Iwnds,  first 
to  the  Bonth  anJ  then  to  the  south-west,  paBsijig  between  Kong  ami 
Bontuku.  Its  Bubficqnont  courao  was  not  known  to  the  natives,  but  I 
kav©  no  doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  the  Grand  Bassam  river.  The 
only  ofhor  river  of  any  considerablo  size  met  with  was  the  Tain  (or  Tyn), 
which,  rising  near  Bontuku,  paasea  at  first  to  south- west  and  afterwards 
to  nortb-west,  falling  itito  the  Volta  at  Lou,  tho  precise  position  of 
which  town  I  could  not  discover. 

The  aborigines  of  Juiunn  are  a  people  whoso  relationship  I  couhl  not 
Batisfactorily  make  out.  That  they  are  entirely  distinct  from  the  Ochwi 
races  ia  shown  by  tlio  fact  that  noiio  of  our  Ochwi  fnllowerB  were  able 
to  acquire  any  knowledge  of  tho  language.  'J  hoy  present  some  |>oint8 
of  resemblance  to  tho  Krus — a  fact  wiiich  was  very  strongly  insisted  on 
by  our  native  attondantp,  and  in  appeal aiicc  bear  some  likeness  1o  the 
Giuiusis.  They  aro  u  sturdy,  strong  race,  stouter  and  taller  than  tho 
Ashiintis,  to  whom,  however,  they  appear  inferior  in  intelligence,  energy, 
and  courage;  and,  judging  from  the  aboriginal  towns  where  the 
Woiiguras  have  not  yet  settled  in  largo  nunibcrs,  thoir  civjliaation  is  of  a 
lower  tvpe.  In  the  larger  towns  the  Wongaras  are  forming  settlements, 
and  will  probably,  in  time,  to  a  large  extent,  exclude  and  replace 
them. 

The  WoNoAr.As. 

The  "Wongaras  are  a  people  inhabiting  a  tract  of  country,  rather 
ill -defined  aa  to  its  bonnduries,  lying  to  the  north-west  of  Ashanti, 
and  extending  to,  and  including,  litimbaiTa  and  certain  other  of  tbo 
Upper  Niger  distriofs,  Kong,  and  North  Juinan. 

The  natives  of  Bambarra  are  referred  to  by  Mungo  Park  as  Man- 
tliogoeH,  but  arfl  dcscrihod  by  him  aa  differJng  in  many  respects  from  thu 
natives  of  Mandingo  proper,  and  aa  speaking  a  distinct  although  closely 
allied  language.  I  was  enabled  to  identify  them  as  Wongaras  by 
certain  natives  of  Sego-si-korro,  who  assured  me  of  tho  identity  of  tho 
race,  and  their  statement*  were  confirmed  by  tho  closenoBB  with  whi'ili 
Park's  descriptions  of  the  towns  of  Danibarra  and  tho  habits  of  their 
inhabitants  arc  applicable  to  Bontuku  and  its  Wongsira  inhabitant;'. 

The  character  of  the  buildings  does  not,  indeed,  serve  to  diflTurentintc 
the  various  nations  and  triples  of  (be  Upper  Nii^cr  valley,  for  one  system 
(if  building  appears  to  be  characteristic  of  tho  whole  of  that  p.ivt  of 
Africa,  in  which  the  Stiraoenio  influence  was  strongly  felt ;  and  of  that 
part  very  characteristic  and  in  striking  contrast  !o  the  methods  of  house 
construction  in  vugue  amongst  the  less  civilised  ragiui  tribes.  Fur  not 
only  do  buildiugs  like  those  of  Bontiikn  occur  in  Sego,  Jenne,  and 
Timbuktu,  but  Dr.   B.irlh's  drawings  of  Agadcs,  Tiutollust,  and   Iho 
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other  towDB  of  Asbeu  anil  the  Tawarok  show  that  in  a  more  develo]>ed, 
ur  rather  less  degraded,  form,  it  extends  nearly  to  the  bhores  of  tho 
Mediterrauean. 

The  Wongaras  aro  not  tho  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Jdman,  but 
have  entered  and  settled  in  amicable  relationship  with  the  aborigines, 
whom  they  will,  no  doubt,  in  tho  couree  of  tiiue  supplant.  It  is 
probable  that  Bontuku,  tho  only  Jiiman  town  at  present  largely 
colonised  by  them,  was  sujiplied  with  its  Wongiira  element  mainlj'  from 
and  through  tho  influence  of  the  important  neighbouring  town  of  Kong, 
of  which  tho  inhabitants  appear  to  Ik)  exclusively  Wonguras.  They 
appear  to  have  settled  iu  Buntiiku  as  traders,  and,  living  together  in  one 
quarter  of  the  town,  built  their  housra  in  their  national  style,  eventually 
establishing  a  distinct  Wongam  rjuarter;  this  has  extended,  mosques 
and  a  market  place  have  been  added,  together  with  tho  largo  dyeing 
wells,  until  at  the  prcsi.nt  day  tho  town  of  Bontuku  is  a  Wongara  town 
with  a  Pagan  quarter  on  its  south-east  outskirts  forming  a  mere  suburb. 

In  appearance  the  AN'ongiiras  l>ear  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to 
their  near  relatives  tho  Mand  in  goes,  being  somewhat  tall  and  spare; 
their  skins  aro  generally  black,  and  lighter  tints  indicate  an  admixture 
of  Fulah  blood.  The  hair  is  woolly,  and  the  features  are  of  (ho  Negro 
type,  notwithstanding  that  the  expression  is  lively  and  intelligent. 
Indeed  I  am  not  quite  confident  in  referring  to  "Negro  features,"  for 
the  term  appears  so  extremely  ill-deiined  as  to  convey  little  more  than 
a  tendency,  more  or  liss  marked,  to  obtuseucss  and  prognathism,  and  to 
include  such  widely  differing  forms  as  tho  Krus,  with  their  enormous 
jaws  and  flat  and  broad  noses,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Hausas  and 
Mandingoes,  with  relatively  sniull  jaws  and  small  and  shapely  noses  aTul 
mouths,  on  tho  other.  It  is  to  tho  latter  group  of  Negroes  that  tho 
Wougaras  belong,  being,  in  fact,  a  branch  of  tho  Maudingo  nation,  and 
speaking  a  language  wliich  is  little  more  than  n  dialect  of  Mnudingo, 

Like  all  the  Mahomuiedan  peoples  of  this  part  of  Africa,  the 
Wongdraa  aro  inordinately  fond  of  the  kola  nut,  which  they  chew  muno- 
tonously,  like  ruminants  chewing  tho  cud,  at  all  public  and  private 
conferences,  accompanying  the  process  wiih  copious  and  frequent 
expectoration.  As  tho  result  of  this  habit  their  lips  aro  generally  dusted 
with  bright  orange-ookuncd  particles  of  the  nut,  and  their  teeth  stained 
a  vivid  Indian  rod  by  itH  juice,  a  character  much  admired  by  themselves, 
but  less  appreciated  by  Europeans. 

The  Wongiiras  dn-sa  iu  the  style  common,  with  certain  modifications, 
to  the  Mahommedan  nations  of  north-west  Africa.  The  boily  is  en- 
veloped in  a  louse  gown  with  wide  bell  sleeves,  which  is  made  fruui  a 
single  sqxmro  or  oblutig  piece  of  cloth,  in  tho  centre  of  which  an  oval 
head-opening  is  made,  and  the  comers  stitched  together  a  few  inches 
from  tho  bottom.  It  is  thus  very  similar  iu  design  to  a  poncho,  the 
principal  difference  being  iu  the  formation  of  permanent  arm  coverings. 
Under  this  an  armless  shirt  of  a  thinner  material  is  sometimes  worn. 
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Tlie  legs  are  encased  in  drawers  of  very  romarkBtblo  pattern  and  siraplo 
design  ;  IJko  ilie  g«wn  tboy  are  made  from  a  single  oblong  piece  of  cloth, 
which  is  douUcd  lengthwise  and  the  ends  sewn  together.  A  tape  ia 
run  through  the  top  circumference,  and  the  bottom  ia  etitched  together 
•with  the  exception  of  a  phort  space  at  each  end,  which  is  left  open  and 
hemmed  roiind,  forming  an  opening  for  the  foot  to  pass  through.  The 
width  of  ail  ordinarj'  pair  of  drawers  at  the  waist  is  from  five  to  six  feet 
(i.  e.  the  circumference  ia  from  10  to  12  feet),  and  tlio  distance  of  one 
foot-hole  fi'om  the  other  five  to  six  feet ;  througli  the  latter  apertures  the 
feet  are  thrust,  the  whole  of  the  intervening  material  being  gathered  up 
between  the  legs,  and  the  upper  opening  accommodated  to  the  size  of  the 
waist  by  moans  of  the  tape.  The  enormous  amount  of  waste  material 
gives  this  garment  a  very  slovenly  appearance.  The  ordinary  head- 
dress of  the  iiiiddle-class  Wongiiras  consists  of  a  cylinder  of  cotton  cloth 
about  13  inches  high,  which  is.  allowed  to  fall  down  on  one  side  like  a 
drayman's  cap.  These  caps  are  frequently  made  verj'  picturesque  by  the 
insertion  of  pieces  of  brightly-coloured  clotli,  and  by  siraplo  but  effective 
embroidery;  tbey  impart  to  tho  wearers  a  very  smart  and  jaunty 
appearance,  and  besides  being  ornamentnl  serve  a  practical  purpose  by 
forming  a  supplementarj'  and  faii-ly  capacious  pocket.  TJie  alternative 
of  this  head-dress  is  tho  red  fez,  of  which  it  appears  to  bo  an  imitation ; 
not  the  small  tasselled  fez  familiar  to  Europeans,  but  a  tall  cylindrical 
structure  with  a  stalk  in  the  crown  like  a  gourd.  It  is  sometimes  worn 
alone,  bot  more  commonly  forms  tho  foundation  of  a  ruilo  turban,  which  is 
made  by  wiuJing  a  roll  of  thin  cotton  clotii  around  it  horizontally  or 
nearly  so,  and  without  any  of  that  graceful  twisting  and  interlacing  which 
characterise  the  turbans  of  the  more  civilised  East. 

As  a  nation,  the  Wongdras  are  Mahommedan,  but  many  of  the  lower 
orders  appear  to  be  far  from  strict  in  the  practice  of  their  religion,  or 
in  their  attendance  at  the  mosqiics,  and  moreover,  cases  of  dninkenness, 
although  rare,  were  occasionally  met  Ts-itli,  Host  of  the  elder  better- 
dasB  men  have  a  rudimentary  knowledge  of  Arabic,  and  may  be  eeon 
at  the  close  of  tho  day  sitting  in  the  shadow  of  their  houses,  or  in  tho 
niarket-booths,  reading  their  prayers  from  small  manuscripts,  or  oopj'ing 
them  on  to  pieces  of  a  thick  drab  paper,  the  source  of  which  I  could 
not  discover.  I  gave  tho  Lim»imu  a  number  of  sheets  of  cartridge  paper, 
and  had  the  gratiBcatiou  of  seeing  his  scribe  execute  some  writing  upon 
it.  The  pen  used  was  an  ordinary  reed,  cut  to  a  somewhat  blunt 
point  and  split  like  our  own  quill  pens.  Tho  ink  was  a  thiokish  brown 
fluid,  made,  T  was  told,  from  ccrtiun  leaves;  it  dried  with  a  glossy 
surface  and  a  colour  like  sepia.  The  letters  were  very  coarsely 
niado,  and  the  writing  was  executed  with  considerable  difticultj'  and 
clumsiness.  It  is  the  custom,  as  in  ITausa,  for  the  '•  elders  of  the 
church  "  to  write  upon  small  Blij>8  of  paper  certain  passages  from  the 
Koran — prayers,  blessings,  &c,^and  to  give  or  scU  these  to  leas  literary 
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persons,  by  whom  they  are  folded  into  small  packets,  sewn  up  iu  leather 
cases,  and  worn  aa  charms. 

The  use  of  those  is  by  no  means  confined  iu  this  district  to  Mahom- 
mcdans,  for  everj'  man  with  any  pretensions  to  position,  whether  Pagan 
or  Moslem,  exhiliits  a  greater  or  less  number  of  them  suspended  by 
plait<Ml  leather  cords  either  around  his  neck,  arms,  or  waist,  or  worn  as 
a  £llot  around  the  head.  Each  of  these  amulets  or  "  Silffis  "  has,  as  a 
rale,  a  particular  virtue,  some  rendering  the  wearer  invulnerable,  some 
protecting  against  disease,  whilst  others  are  niox-e  general  in  their 
virtues,  insuring  to  tbeir  possessors  prosperity  and  long  life.  Of  the 
latter  kind  was  the  Ssiffi  which  was  written  for  me  by  the  Limumn  of 
Bontuku  on  my  departure  for  the  coast.  A  result  of  the  various  virtues 
of  di6ferent  Saffis  i.s  the  necessity  of  wearing  a  large  number,  and  many 
of  the  chiefs  and  elders  at  Boutiiku  carried  such  enormous  collections 
that  they  bad  the  appearance  of  pedlars. 

The  principal  inJustries  practised  amongst  the  Wongdras  nre  the 
weaving  of  thick,  soft  cotton  cloths,  and  on  a  smaller  KCiilc  the  weaving 
of  woollen  cloths  and  blankets;  the  preparation  of  indigo  and  its  use 
.-18  a  dye;  leather-work,  as  e.g.  sandals,  slipiters,  bugs,  &c. ;  iron-work, 
including  the  making  of  spears,  swords,  and  agricultural  implements, 
mostly  hoes :  silver  and  gold  work,  but  especially'  the  former ;  the 
making  of  glass  bangles  and  armlets  bj  molting  down  European  glass 
and  imbedding  beads  in  the  molten  surface;  the  preparation  of  shea 
butter ;  and  various  luinor  iudustrios  by  which  thuir  everyday  wants 
are  supplied.  But  they  are  traders  rather  than  manufacturers,  and 
travel  in  small  caravans  into  Ashanti  to  buy  the  kola  nut^the  principal 
Ashiinti  depot  being  Akumadai— and  carry  this  to  the  various  large 
market  towns  of  the  interior.  They  also  deal  extensively  in  slaves, 
journeying  sometimes  as  far  as  Timbuktu — or,  as  they  pronounce  it, 
Tiimbutu — to  dispose  of  them  to  greater  advantage. 

My  experience  of  this  people  led  me  to  regard  them  as  intelligent, 
iudostrioas,  enterprising,  and  fairly  well  disposed  towards  strangers. 


Products  ok  the  Country. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  natural  productions  of  tho  tract  of 
country  above  described  may  fittingly  close  this  paper.  1'he  moat 
important  of  these  natural  i)roductionfl  are  timber,  rubber,  kola,  and 
shea  butter. 

It  is  ohviously  uunocessary  to  state  that  the  forest  abounds  in 
timber,  but  it  may  be  worth  ivhilo  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  an 
industry  which,  so  far  as  Europer.us  are  cuuceruod,  is  almost  untouched.* 

"While  speaking  of  the  chanicters  of  the  forest  trees,  I  observed  that 

*  SIdco  tlie  writiog  of  this  pnpcr  a  coiieidorublo  timber  trade  has  sprang  up  ia 
Upper  Guioea. 
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greatly  enliancos  tho  value   of  a    tiralwr  tree.      Tiie  forest   region  is 
penetrated  by  geveral  largo  rivers,  as  e.  g.  the  Pra,  with  its  groat   Iribu- 
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taries,  tho  Birrim  and  Offwin,  the  Ankobra,  aud  the  Tdnno  with  their 
tributaries. 

These  rivers,  although  some'what  shallow  during  the  dry  season,  are 
during  tho  rains  both  deep  and  rapid,  and  quite  capable  of  floating 
timber-rafts,  or  logs  supjiorted  by  floats,  down  to  the  coast.  The  peculiar 
shape  of  the  forest  trees  renders  them  especially  easy  to  manipulate,  for 
if  a  large  tree  such  as  OJum  is  felled  aud  its  trunk  disengaged  from  the 
mass  of  branches  at  its  summit  there  remains  a  straight  cylindrical  log 
from  90  to  120  feet  in  length.  Concerning  the  quality  of  the  timber,  I 
can  only  furnish  a  few  details  which  I  have  gathered  from  the  natives 
and  missionaries,  aud  from  my  own  observations.  The  wood  of  the 
Bombaz,  the  largest  and  most  common  of  the  forest  trees,  is,  I  should 
think,  of  little  commercial  value,  on  account  of  its  extreme  softness.  It 
is  from  this  wood  that  the  natives  make  their  canoes. 

The  Od^m  is  a  tree  which  reaches  a  height  of  fully  200  feet,  with  a 
diameter  of  5  to  10  feet.  It  yields  a  wood  similar  to  oak  in  texture  aud 
hazdness,  and  varying  in  colour  from  a  golden  yellow  to  deep  brown. 

The  Pap&o  is  a  somewhat  smaller  tree,  yielding  a  wood  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  Spanish  mahogany. 

Bono  is  a  tree  similar  in  size  to  Fapao,  and  its  wood  is  of  the  same 
ohaxacter,  but  has  the  reputation  of  being  more  even  in  texture  and  easy 
to  work. 

Seseo  is  a  somewhat  tmall  tree  yielding  a  white  and  not  very  hard 
wood. 

Chinacho  is  also  a  rather  small  tree,  and  yields  a  red,  tough  wood, 
which  is  used  by  the  natives  for  making  paddles. 

Wawa  is  the  tree  from  the  wood  of  which  the  missionaries  and  more 
civilised  natives  make  shingles  for  their  roofs. 

]?6kocho  is  a  tree  of  no  great  size  but  will  yield  logs  up  to  3  feet 
diameter.  The  albumnm  is  whitish,  extremely  hard,  tough  and  heavy. 
It  has  a  heart-wood  very  similar  to  ebony. 

Yoibho  is  a  tree  producing  an  edible  fruit  and  yielding  an  extremely 
tough  wood.    Thia  tree  has  a  very  hard  heart-wood. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  forest  would  no  doubt  reveal  the 
presence  of  many  other  trees  yielding  valuable  woods ;  and  it  may  be 
confidently  stated  that  before  long  a  very  remunerative  timber  trade 
will  be  established  in  West  Africa. 

With  respect  to  rubber,  I  have  little  to  add  to  what  is  already  known. 
The  vines  (Landolphia)  exist  in  the  greatest  profusion  throughout  the 
forest,  and  to  the  north  of  Eumassi  I  observed  large  tracts  covered  by  a 
tall  and  slender  tree  which  tho  natives  assured  me  produced  a  market- 
able rubber. 

In  drawing  attention  to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  kola  nut, 
it  may  be  well  to  fumish  a  brief  description  of  the  plant  and  its  fruit. 
This  nut  is  the  ripe  seed  of  Stereulia  acuminata^  a  tree  about  40  to  50 
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feet  in  height,  The  seeds  are  so  well  known  that  no  description  is  ncces- 
Bary,  but  it  may  l>e  stated  that  they  are  of  two  kinds,  the  red  or  pnrple, 
and  the  white,  which  occur  usually  alternately  in  the  Bame  carpel.*  The 
carpels  vary  in  length  from  2  to  4  inches,  are  light  brown  in  colour, 
and  contain  from  ono  to  fifteen  seeds,  which  are  surrounded  by  a  soft 
pericarp. 

The  tree  commences  to  bear  at  its  fourth  or  fifth  year,  but  it  does 
not  reach  maturity  until  its  tenth  year.  The  annual  yield  is  from  120 
to  200  lbs.  in  two  crops  which  are  gathered  in  May  and  June  and  in 
October  and  November. 

The  seeds  consist  largely  of  starch,  and  contain  upwards  of  2  per 
cent,  of  caffeine  and  some  theobromine,  upau  the  presence  of  which 
alkaloids  they  depend  for  iheir  medieiual  and  dietolic  value.  It  is  to  bo 
observed  that  the  amount  of  caiToino  exceeds  that  contained  in  coffee, 
which  they  consequently  exceed  in  stimulating  properties. 

The  demand  for  kola  in  Europe  is  already  large  and  increasing,  and 
Likely  to  increase  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  Prepared  with  sugar 
and  vanilla,  it  forma  tho  well-known  "kola  chocolate,"  which  is  coming 
into  extensive  use  and  has  received  much  favourable  notice  from  the 
medical  profession.  It  is  aduainibtercd  to  invalids  and  convalescents,  aud 
is  recommended  for  the  use  of  travellers,  to  allay  hunger  and  relieve 
exhaustion.  Kola  is  also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cocoa  and  chocolate 
to  improve  the  quality  of  iiifcnor  cocoa.  It  ia  also  used  in  medicine 
when  tho  action  of  caffeine  is  required. 

From  these  facie  it  is  easy  to  soo  that  kola  has  a  brilliant  commercial 
future,  and  in  recognition  of  these  facts,  extorsive  plantations  of  it  are 
Ijcing  made  in  the  West  Indies.  In  June  188l>,  kola  nuts  realised  in  tho 
Xiondon  market  lOJ^d.  per  lb.  I  find  that  tho  entire  expenses  of  transport 
to  Europe  would  bo  less  than  31.  per  ton,  leaving  a  profit  of  95i.  per 
ton  to  the  local  grower  and  shipper. 

Hut  in  addition  to  tho  Eui'opean  trade  in  this  product,  there  is  an 
almost  unlimited  demand  for  it  in  Africa,  for  every  year  caravans  arrive 
from  the  great  towns  of  the  far  interior  for  the  express  purpose  of  buy- 
ing and  convoying  it  to  tho  Mahommodan  countries  where  it  is  so  highly 
valued,  and  where  the  tree  cannot  be  grown.  Even  so  near  as  Lagos,  I 
urn  credibly  informed  that  it  is  retailed  to  Mahommodans  at  tho  rate  in 
many  cases  of  3d.  for  a  single  nut.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
Ashiiuti  and  Akem  arc  par  excellence  the  home  of  tho  kola  tree,  it  will 
be  manifest  that  its  cultivation  in  the  forest  of  the  Gold  Coast  woxild 
form  a  most  natural  and  easily  fostered  industry. 

The  last  vegotab]o  product  which  I  shall  notice  is  Shea  butter,  an 
oily  substance  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  Bassia  Farkii.     This  tree  is 

*  This  is  tliv  dbsrriptiou  that  ia  usually  givcu,  Lut  is  tbe  apecimens  which  I  bare 
Eecn  ali  tiio  BOdils  have  been  wtiitc  when  fresh,  but  have  bccoiao  purple  cm  exposure  to 
tbe  air. 
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about  the  average  size  of  an  English  pear-tree,  it  is  remarkably  slender 
in  its  proportions,  and  its  leaves  are  arranged  in  a  peculiar  and  very 
characteristic  manner.  The  branches  tend  to  divide  irichotomously, 
and  after  several  divisions,  terminate  abruptly  in  rounded  club-like 
extremities,  from  which  a  number  of  long  ligulate  leaves  with  slender 
petioles  take  rise.  The  bark  is  rough,  very  dark  brown,  and  deeply 
fissured.  The  seed  is  oval,  1^  to  2  inches  in  its  longest  diameter,  1  to 
1^  in  its  least,  albuminous,  and  contained  in  a  hard  test. 

Shea  butter  is  a  white  solid  oil  with  a  fresh  vegetable  odour  and  not 
disagreeable  taste ;  it  burns  with  a  clear  white  flame  and  without  giving 
rise  to  any  unpleasant  odour.  Its  melting-point  must  bo  very  high,  for 
it  never  melted  although  exposed  to  the  sun  at  a  time  when  the  shade 
temperature  was  9b°. 

It  appears  to  remain  good  for  an  indefinite  time,  never  becoming 
rancid  nor  losing  its  agreeable  odour. 

It  is  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  this  part  of  Africa,  including 
cooking,  lighting,  and  medicine.  It  is  an  admirable  substitute  for  lard ; 
but  I  cannot  endorse  Mungo  Park's  statement,  that  eaten  on  bread  it  is 
superior  in  flavour  to  the  finest  cow  butter,  for  a  heroic  attempt  made 
by  me  to  use  it  in  this  manner  ended  in  ignominious  failure. 

As  a  commercial  product  it  would  be  of  great  value  for  the  manu- 
facture of  Foap  and  candles,  and  its  immunity  from  decomposition  would 
render  it  useful  as  a  basis  for  ointments.  If  the  demand  were  con- 
siderable, an  almost  unlimited  supply  would  be  available,  as  miles  of 
country  are  covered  with  the  trees,  to  the  almost  complete  exclusion  of 
other  species. 

Both  Jdman  and  Eong  appear  to  be  rich  in  gold,  but  I  lay  little  stre^ 
upon  this,  as  there  are  valuable  gold  districts  near  to  the  coast  which 
have,  as  yet,  been  little  worked. 

The  principal  obstruction  to  commerce  in  any  new  country  is  the 
difficulty  of  transport,  and  this  can  only  be  overcome  by  a  system  of 
waterways  or  by  the  construction  of  railroads. 

In  neither  of  these  respects  does  the  tract  of  country  above  described 
present  any  remarkable  di£5cultie8 ;  the  British  Protectorate  is  penetrated 
by  several  rivers  of  considerable  size,  one  of  which,  the  Yolta,  extends 
over  6°  of  latitude,  and  rises  near  the  south  water-parting  of  the  Upper 
Niger  valley. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  these  rivers  have  been  explored  by  certain 
adventurous  spirits,  who,  finding  them  totally  unprovided  with  embank- 
ments, locks,  and  weirs,  have  pronounced  them  hopelessly  unnavigable. 

Nevertheless,  I  think  that  they  will  be  found  to  present  no  greater 
obstacles  to  navigation  than  are  met  with  in  other  countries  where  long 
periods  of  drought  alternate  with  prolonged  and  heavy  rains. 

In  a  like  manner,  although  opinions  to  the  contrary  have  been 
advanced,  I  believe  that  there  exist  no  obstacles  to  the  oonsfcruotion 
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of  railways  wbioh   could  not  be  readily  OTOrcomo  by  a  competent 
eogineer. 

From  a  review  of  the  above-stated  facts,  and  from  a  consideration  of 
the  great  wealth  of  this  country  in  natural  productions ;  of  the  possession 
by  it  of  a  soil  and  climate  which  respond  to  the  feeblest  efforts  of  agri> 
culture  with  the  most  lavish  productiveness;  and  of  the  evidence 
afforded,  by  the  small  but  flourishing  plantations  which  already  exist, 
of  its  suitability  for  the  cultivation  of  coffee,  cocoa,  cotton,  and  many 
other  valuable  articles  of  Irade;  it  will,  I  think,  bo  manifest  that  the 
Gold  Coast  and  its  adjacent  territories  will,  in  the  near  future,  assume 
a  commercial  importance  in  striking  contract  to  their  present  insig- 
nificance. 
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Early  Work — General  Sketch. 


One  hundred  years  ago  those  series  of  researches  had  already  been  com- 
menced by  British  explorers  and  geographers,  which  have  since  been 
prosecuted  with  energy  and  success.  Their  geographical  work  has 
mainly,  though  far  from  exclusively,  been  directed  to  four  great 
fields  of  discovery,  namely,  the  Polar  Regions,  Australia,  Central 
Asia,  and  Africa.  This  work  may  best  be  considered  in  two  unequal 
periods,  namely,  in  the  forty  jeara  before,  and  in  the  sixty  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Impulses  had  been  given  to  geographical  research,  in  all  directions, 
some  years  before  the  commencement  of  the  century  under  review.  The 
polar  expedition  of  Captain  Phipps  in  1773,  had  revived  an  interest  in 
the  Arctic  Regions  which  had  been  almost  dormant  since  the  voyage  of 
BaflSn  in  1616;  while  the  voyage  of  Captain  Cook  had  added  largely 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  ocean  along  the  line  of  the  Antarctic  Circle. 
But  the  labours  of  Captain  Cook  had  been  productive  of  consequences  of 
still  greater  importance.  Captain  Bligh  was  sent  out  to  Tahiti  in  1783, 
and  after  the  famous  mutiny  of  the  Bounty  in  1789,  he  made  a  running 
survey  of  the  Banks  group  of  islands,  in  an  open  boat.  Vancouver, 
another  of   Cook's  disciples,  was  employed  from   1792    to    1795  [in 

♦  Compiled  as  the  contribution  for  Britain  to  the  series  of  National  Beviews  of 
Geographical  Work,  -which  the  various  countries  were  requested  to  send  in  to  the  Inter- 
national Geographical  Congress  on  the  occasion  of  their  meeting  in  Paris  in  1889.  Tiio 
basis  of  the  review  is  a  general  sketch  prepared,  by  request  of  the  Council,  by  Mr.  0.  B. 
Markham,  O.B.,  F.R.S. ;  this  has  been  supplemented  with  a  few  additional  details  by 
Mr.  J.  Scott  Keltie. 
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examining  the  great  island  which  bears  his  name,  and  the  adjacent  coasts 
of  North  America.  But  by  far  the  most  momentous  result  of  (Captain 
Cuok's  voyages  was  the  col  on  i  nation  of  Australia.  In  1788  the  first 
seltlement  was  formed  at  Botany  Bay,  in  Kew  South  Walt 8,  and  fifteen 
j'ears  afterwards.  Captain  Flinders  commenced  his  explorations  of  thu 
shures  of  Australia,  while  his  comrade  l^ass  discorored  the  insularity 
of  Tasmania.  In  India,  Major  Renncll,  the  most  iilnstrions  geo^aitpher 
of  his  period,  published  his  general  map  in  1788;  this  was  followed 
by  Herbert's  fir«t  essay  to  explain  the  geography  of  the  Himalaj'as ;  by 
Manning's  visit  to  Lhasa  in  1811 ;  by  Moorcroft's  journey  to  the  source 
of  the  fcjutlej ;  and  by  the  labours  of  Maedonald  Kinncir  and  others 
in  Persia  and  Baluchistan.  Leake's  journeys  in  Asia  Minor  in  the 
lirst  two  years  of  the  century  deserve  mention,  as  do  Rich's,  a  few 
years  later,  in  Kuidistan,  Africa  was  a  vast  unknown  continent  a 
huudied  years  ago,  the  hypothetical  names  which  crowded  the  old 
maps  having  been  swept  oflf  by  U'Anvillo,  who  left  an  almost  comiilelo 
blank.  James  Bruce,  the  great  traveller,  had  returned  from  Abjssinia 
in  177-i,  and  hia  narrative  was  pnblishcd  in  1790. 

It  will  thns  he  seen  that  the  work  of  geographical  discovery,  as 
regards  the  polar  regions,  Australia,  Central  Asii,  and  Afr-cti,  liad  been 
well  commenced,  when  the  century  whirh  is  completed  in  IHSit,  first 
dawned  upon  the  world.  The  more  scientific  labours  of  geodesisfs  were 
commenced  about  the  same  time.  The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Grout  Britain 
was  begun  in  1784,  that  of  British  India  in  1802;  while  the  nmrine 
surveys  were  inagurated  by  the  appointment  of  the  first  hydrographer 
at  the  British  Admiialty  in  1705. 

During  the  general  war  wldch  prevailed  from  1793  to  1815,  there 
was  neceasaiily  less  ardour  in  prosecuting  geographical  rtBcarch  ;  but  at 
tho  same  time  even  those  years  were  not  altogether  barren  of  useful 
work,  and  there  was  renewed  activity  after  tho  peace.  It  was  in  1788 
that  a  company  cf  ardent  geogiuphers,  led  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  tho 
Presideut  of  the  Royol  Society,  and  by  Major  Rennoll,  the  learned  geo- 
grapher and  surveyor,  formed  an  association  for  promoting  discoverj'^  in 
Africa,  At  that  time  tho  interior  of  that  vast  continent  was  almost  a 
blank.  A  few  names  of  unexplored  rivers  and  of  uncertain  nations  Aver© 
alone  traced  upon  thu  map  with  heaitating  hand,  while  the  apocryjjhal 
"Mountains  of  the  Moon"  lay,  like  a  long  caterpillar,  across  its  width. 
Tho  Afiican  Association  set  zealously  to  work  to  disptd  some  of  this 
darliness.  In  1790  Major  Ecnnell  compiled  a  map  of  Africa  fiom  existing 
materials,  and  the  Association  sent  out  Major  Iloughton  to  roach  the 
river  Niger  by  way  of  tho  Gambia.  He  is  believed  to  have  perished  on 
the  road  to  Timbuktu;  and  as  soon  as  tho  news  of  his  dcnth  ariivcd, 
the  services  of  a  talented  young  Scotch  surgton,  named  Mungo  Park, 
woi-e  engaged  to  succeed  him.   Park  reached  tho  Gapibia  iii  1705,  and  re- 
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tamed  after  two  years,  having  made  a  most  remarkable  journey,  reached 
the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  collected  information  respecting  its  course. 
The  geographical  illustratious  of  the. journey  of  Mungo  Park  were 
written  by  Major  Rennell.  In  his  second  expedition  Park  was  employed 
by  the  British  Government,  and  ho  died  in  the  midst  of  his  work 
of  exploration  in  1805.  Previous  to  this,  Hornemann  (1788-89)  bad 
l>cnetrated  to  Murznk,  and  Browne  (1792-98)  had  done  good  work  in 
Darfur  and  on  the  UpiMsr  Nile,  while  Salt's  visit  to  Abyssinia  in  1805 
ami  1809-10  added  greatly  to  what  had  been  learned  of  that  country 
from  Brace's  journeys.  Jackson's  great  work  on  Morocco,  published  in 
1809,  the  result  of  sixteen  year^'  residence,  is  still  an  authority  on  thai 
country,  and  is  specially  valuable  for  its  scientific  data. 

Sir  Joseph. Banks  died  in  1820,  and  his  place  was  taken,  as  the 
principal  promoter  of  geographical  discovery,  by  Sir  John  Barrow, 
the  Secretary  to  the  British  Admiralty.  It  was  due  to  Barrow  that 
the  Government  sent  an  expedition  to  the  river  Congo  in  181G,  under 
the  command  of  Captain  .Tuckey.  The  outbreak  of  fever  which  carried 
off  this  gallant  officer,  and  most  of  his  companions,  prevented  the  success 
of  the  enterprise;  but  nothing  was  added  to  Tuckey's  discoveries  a.s 
regards  the  course  of  that  great  river,  until  it  was  descended  by  Stanley 
many  years  afterwards.  From  the: Mediterranean,  Lyon  and  Ritchie 
reached  Monrzouk,  while  Denham  and  Clapperton  made  their  memorable 
journey  from  Tripoli  to  Lake  Chad  and  Sokatu.  In  a  second  expedition 
Clapperton,  having  thus  completed  a  march  across  Africia,  started  from 
the  Bight  of  Benin,  reached  Sokatu  again  from  that  side,  and  died  there 
in  April  1827.  His  compiamon,  Richard  Lander,  completed  his  work, 
and  determined  the  course  of  the  Quorra  or  Niger.  Major. Lain g 
reached  Timbuktu  in  1826..  In  1820-27  Captain  F.  W.  Owen  made  a 
survey  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  West  and  East  Coasts  of  Africa,  while, 
in  1821,  much  of  the  north  coast  was  surveyed  by  jthe  Beecheys.  To 
'the  first  period  also  belong  Dal^el's  impprtant  contribution  to  a  knowi- 
ledge  of  Dahomey  (1792),  and  Bowditch's  journey  iu  the  Gabun  (1817). 
John  Barrow  visited  South  Africa  in  1797-98,  while  BurchcU's  travels 
(1810-14)  by  various  routes  into  Bechuana-land  are  alike  valuable  for 
their  results  in  geography,  and  in  natural  history  and  ethnology. 

Among  other  name  s  connected  with  explorations  in  South  Africa  at 
this  period  are  those  of  John  Campbell,  Andrew  Stoedman,  and  Andrew 
Smith,  who,  with  others,  extended  the  limits  of;  knowledge  beyond 
Bechuana-land  into  Namaqualand  on  the  west,  and  the  Zulu  country  on 
the  east. 

While  encouraging  the  exploration  of  Africa,  Sir  John  Barrow  dis- 
played still  more  zeal  in  promoting  the  cause  of  Arctic  discovery.  His 
own  Chronological  History  of  Arctic  Exploration,  published  in  1818 
and  1816,  deserves  to  bo  reckoned  among  the  English  geographical 

vou  m.  .      ..  M 
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achievements  of  this  centtirj'.     In  the  samo  cutogory  should  be  placed 
Captain  Burney's  History  of  North-eastern  Discovery.     The  voyage  of 
Captaiu  Pliippa  to  Spitzbergen  in  1773,  bad  opened  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  polar  exploration.     In  the  previous  century  the  expeditious 
to   the   north  were   undertaken    in    the   hope    of  finding  a   profitable 
route  to  India  and  China.     But  no  such  motive  actuated  the  Royal 
Society  when  Captain  Phipps  was  instructed  to  cross  the  Arctic  Circle. 
The  object  of  his  voyage  was   the  attainment  of  valuable  scientifio 
results,  and  an  increase  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.     Although' 
the  idea  of  making  the  North-west  Passage  or  reaching  the  North  Pole 
has  always  had  great  attractiooB  for  onterpribing  young  explorers,  the 
real  motives  for  despatching  Arctic  eiineditions  have  been  geographical 
discovery  and  the  collection  of  information    for   the    advancement  of 
science.     It  was  for  these  ends  that  two  vessels  under  Caplain  Bnchan 
were  sent  to  Spitzbergen,  and  two    more   ahipB  under   Captain  John 
Ross  were  despatched  to  Davis  ^Strait  in  the  year  1818.     Robs  may  be  said 
to  have  re-ditcovered  the  great  bay  which  was  first  navigated  by  Baffin 
in  1610.     His  second  in  command,  Lieut.  Edward  Parry,  was  oonvinced 
that   a   channel    led   westward    from   Dafiin's    Bay,  and  in  1819  this 
illustrious  explorer  received  command  of  an   expedition  to  discover  a 
north-west  passage.     Parry,   by   reaching   and   wintering  at  Melville 
Island,  traversed  half  the  distance  between  the  meridians  of  Davis  and 
Behriug's  Straits,  in  the  very  high  latitude  of  74°  N.   In  &  second  expedi- 
tion  he  entered  Hudson's  Bay,  and  discovered  the  Hecla  and  Fury  Strait ; 
and  in  a  third  ho  explored  a  channel  leading  south  from  Barrow  Strait, 
which  he  named  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.     The  discoveries  of  Parry  wero 
supplemented   by  those  of  Beechey  and  Franklin.     Entering  the  Polar 
Sea  by  Behring's  Strait,  Captain  Beechey  discoverod  the  north  coabt  of 
America  as  far  as  Cape  Barrow,      Franklin  descended  the  Mackenzie 
river  (explored  at  the  end  of  the  previous  century  by  A.  Mackenzie), 
and   iu  a  second  expedition,   from    1825   to    1827,   he    examined   the 
coast  of  Arctic  America,  and  aBcortained  its  general  conformation.     The 
private  expedition  of  John  and  James  Ross,  from  1820  to  1833,  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  which  is  connected  with  Hudson's 
Bay  by  the  Fury  and  Hecla  Strait  of  Parry ;  wbilo  the  same  expedition 
is  rendarod  fur  ever  memorable  by  James  Ross's  discovery  of  the  North 
Magnetic  Pole.   Scoresby'e  explorations  in  East  Greenland  and  his  contri- 
butions to  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  and  natural  history  of  the  Arctic 
regions,  are  also  worthy  of  mention.     The  first  period  of  modem  Arctic 
enterprise  was  fitly  concluded  by  Parry's  attempt,  in  1827,  to  reach  the 
North  Polo  on  the  meridian  of  Spitzbergen;  when   he  advanced  to  a 
latitude  of  82'  45'  N.      This  position  continued  to    be    (he   farthest 
north  attained  by  civilised  man  for  nearly  forty  years.     In  all  thfso 
expediliona  the  interests  of  science  received  special  attention,  as  may 
be  Been  in  the  appendices  to  the  narratives.     Special  mention  should  bo 
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n*de  of  the  *  Fauna  Borcalis  Americana '  of  Sir  John  Richardson,  Ihe 
work  of  several  contributors,  embodying  the  results  obtained  during 
Franklin's  overland  expedition. 

Daring  the  same  period,  some  interesting  voyages  were  made  in  the 
direction  of  the  South  Pole.  The  South  Shetland  Islands  were  re- 
dxMOvered  in  1818,  and  the  South  Orkneys  were  discovereil  in  1821. 
In  February  1823,  Captain  Weddell  made  a  very  remarkable  voyage 
beyond  the  Antarctic  Circle,  reaching  a  latitude  of  74"  15'  S. 

During  the  period  antece<leut  to  the  foundation  of  the  Royal 
Geognphical  Society,  the  most  distingiuHhcd  geogrtiphen)  and  promoters 
of  discovery  were  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  Major  Rennell,  who  died  1830,  and 
Sir  John  Barrow ;  while  Englisli  cartography  was  ohiefly  represented 
by  Aaron  Arrowsmith  and  .lohu  Walker,  the  engraver  of  the  Indian 
Atlas.  Very  important  work  was  done  through  individual  effort,  and 
expeditions  were  also  despatched  by  the  Government ;  but  the  creation 
of  a  society  which  bad  the  effect  of  concentrating  and  systematising 
these  efforts,  was  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
British  geographical  research. 

FOUXPATIOS   OF  THE   ROVAL   GEOGRAPHICAL   SociETY. 

In  July  1830  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of  Londun  was  founded 
under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  Sir  Roderick  MurcLison,  and 
Admiral  Smyth,  with  the  objects  of  collecting  and  printing  new  and 
interesting  facts  and  discoveries,  of  accumulating  a  collection  of  books 
and  maps,  of  assisting  travellers  and  explorers,  and  of  publishing  the 
results  of  their  work.  The  Society  came  into  existence  at  a  time  when 
there  was  considerable  geographical  activity,  and  when  exploration  was 
being  conducted  with  success,  in  almost  ever}'  part  of  the  globe. 

The  Bosses  were  still  engaged  on  their  work,  one  of  the  results  of 
which,  aa before  stated,  was  the  discovery  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole ;  and 
George  Back  was  exploring  the  Great  Fish  river,  in  search  of  them.  The 
Messra-^Enderby  were  despatching  whaling  vessels  to  tic  Antarctic  seas 
with  instructions  to  make  discovery  a  prominent  object  of  their  voyages ; 
instructions  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Graham  Land  and  Enderby 
Laud  by  Captain  Biscoe.  In  Aeia  the  work  of  Colonel  CbeBney  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  of  Ainsworth  in  Kurdistan,  was  in  progress,  while 
Six  Alexander  Bumes  was  making  his  memorable  journey  from  India 
to  Persia.,  by  the  route  of  Kabul  and  Bokhara.  Lander  was  determining 
the  course  of  the  Niger,  and  Sir  James  Alexander  was  making  a  difScult 
journey  from  Cai)e  Town  to  Walfisch  Bay.  In  South  America  Captain 
Fitz  Roy  was  surveying  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  coast.s  of  Peru 
and  Chili,  Lieut.  Smyth  was  descending  the  Amazon,  and  Sir  Robert 
Schomburgk  was  exploring  (ho  interior  of  British  Guiana.  The  Society 
put  new  life  into  these  and  kindred  enterprifics,  and  from  the  time  of  its 
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fonntlaliuii  the.  work  of  discovery  was  fostered  and  accelerate].  Tho 
laliDurs  of  exjilojcrs  and  geograpliical  diecovorcrs,  since  iho  foundation 
of  tlie  Royal  Geoyrapliicai  Society  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  will  most 
easily  bo  appreciated  by  passing  tho  results  of  their  work  in  review, 
AVith  reference  to  each  region,  in  tho  following  order:— tho  Polar 
Eegiaiis,  Asia,  Africa,  America,  AuKtraiia,  and  the  depths  of  the  ocean, 
finally  referring  to  the  labours  of  studonts  and  cartographers.  On  this 
plan  the  first  region  for  our  consideration  will  ho  the  far  north. 


AiicTic  ExpionATiox. 

The  first  eflurts  of  tho  Geographical  Society,  aa  regards  tho  Arctic 
Koj^ions,  wore  directed  to  tho  completion  of  our  knuwledgo  of  tlio 
noitlicrn  Bhoics  of  America.  Captain  Back  was  sent  to  Undson'tii  Bay  in 
183<i,  in  tho  Terror,  to  oxecuie  this  difficult  work  ;  but  tho  object  of  the 
expcdiiion  was  frnstrated,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of  penetrating  tho 
ice  in  Frozen  Strait  during  that  se:isou.  Tho  C'onfeni]ilMted  dis-joveriea 
were  eventually  achieved  by  land  journeys  conducted  by  emiduyes  of  the 
Huilsoii'a  Bay  Company.  Thomas  Simpson,  in  1837,  connected  tho  work 
of  Frankliu  with  that  of  Bccchey,  and  in  183i>he  worked  eastward  along 
tho  Xurth  American  coast,  joining  tlio  work  of  Franklin  with  that  of 
Back,  at  tho  mouth  of  tho  Gicnt  Fish  river.  Simpson  also  discovered 
the  southern  shore  of  King  William  Island,  and  built  a  cairn  on  a  point 
of  haul  which  ho  named  Capo  ITirTschel.  Some  years  afterwards  Dr.  Itae 
connected  the  gaps  left  hctsveeu  the  discoveries  of  furnacT  explorers. 
Thus  was  the  whole  noi  thorn  coast  of  America  brought  to  our  knowledge 
by  tho  united  efforts  of  Franklin,  Bccchoy,  Simpson,  Back,  and  Kae. 

With  the  expedition  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  1845,  there  commenced 
a  series  of  explorations  in  tho  Arctic  ftegions  which  were  continuom 
dtiring  tho  fullowiirg  (en  years.  Tho  Franklin  Expedition  wns  fitted 
out  by  the  Government,  and  was  duo  to  tho  representations  of  Sir  John 
Barrow,  tho  untiring  friend  of  geograpliical  research  during  forty  years, 
who  died  tho  year  after  Fiauklin  sailed.  Tho  object  of  Fmnklin  and 
his  companions  wns  nominally  tho  achievement  of  the  Norlh-wcs5 
Passage,  but  really  tho  advancement  of  geographical  knowledge,  and  of 
scientific  research  generally,  Franklin  led  tho  two  Bhi2>8  Erebus  and 
Tirror  tip  Baffin's  Buy  and  Barrow's  Straits  in  the  foot8to]>8  of  Parry, 
and  during  tho  first  year  ho  niado  one  of  tho  most  remarkable  Arctic 
voyages  on  record,  by  sailing  np  Wellington  Channel  to  77^  N.,  circum- 
lavigntihg  Cornwallis  Island,  and  returning  to  winter  at  Becchey  Isle. 
BniTled  in  his  attempt  to  foice  a  way  by  this  moro  northern  route, 
Franklin  resolved  to  press  southward  in  the  second  season  and  to  seek 
a  passage  along  that  coast  of  North  America  which  ho  knew  so  well. 
But  his  ships  were  dttaintd  in  the  heavy  ice  off  the  north  coast  of  King 
William  Island,  where  tho  tiJts  meet.    It  was  impossible  to  extricate 
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fbem.  Tho  heroic  Franklin  died  in  June  1847.  Ilia  bravo  companions 
lived  on  to  perish  in  the  same  glorious  cau^o,  but  not  until  some  of 
them,  by  reaching  Simpson's  Cairn  on  Point  Ilerschel,  had  discovered 
the  Korth-ircst  Passage. 

The  expeditions  sent  out  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  added  mate- 
rially to  our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  archipelago  lying  to  the  north  of 
the  American  continent.  The  cause  of  humanity  was  also  tho  causo 
of  science ;  and  it  is  pleasant  for  Englishmen  to  look  back  upon  tho 
history  of  those  search  expeditions,  especially  as  they  can  reflect  that 
France  and  England  were  united  in  the  good  work.  British  Arctic 
officers  are  proud  to  remember  that  Bellot  and  de  Braje  were  their 
colleagues  in  the  arduous  task  of  searching  for  their  lost  countrymen. 

The  first  search  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Sir  James  Boss, 
was  sent  out  in  1848,  discovering  and  searching  the  western  side  of 
North  Somerset.  In  1850  an  expedition,  under  Captain  Austin,  was 
sent  up  Barrow  Strait  from  the  east;  and  another,  commanded  by 
Captains  CoUinson  and  M'Clnre,  was  despatched  to  the  Pacific,  to  enter 
the  searching  ground  from  tho  west  by  way  of  Behring's  Strait.  Captain 
Austin's  expedition  explored  a  considerable  extent  of  new  coast-lino 
while  conducting  the  search  for  Franklin,  and  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock, 
who  served  in  it,  then  developed  his  improved  system  of  Arctic  slodgo 
travelling.  Captain  CoUinson  succeeded  in  navigating  his  ship  from 
Behring's  Strait,  along  the  northei-n  coast  of  America,  to  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  spot  to  where. Franklin's  ships  were  beset;  while 
his  colleague  M'Clure  made  a  still  more  remarkable  voyage  along  tho 
westom  side  of  Banks  leland,  where  his  ship  was  just  uble  to  find  a 
passage  between  the  ancient  ice  of  an  inclosed  polar  sea  and  the  rocky 
coast.  After  three  years  M'Clure  and  his  companions  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  ship,  and,  by  crossing  the  ice  and  returning  by  the  eastern 
route,  they  traversed  a  Is orth- west  Passage.  The  British  Government 
sent  another  search  expedition  by  the  route  of  Baffin  Bay,  after  the  return 
of  Captain  Austin :  daring  which  M'Clintock's  system  of  sledge  travelliug 
WJ8  more  fully  developed.  M'Clintock  himself  marched  over  1328  miles, 
discovering  Prince  Patrick  Island  and  tho  western  side  of  Melville  Island, 
while  Sherard  Osbom  and  Bichards  explored  the  northern  shores  of  Com- 
wallis  and  Bathurst  Islands.  Dr.  Bae,  while  exploring  in  Bcpulse  Bay, 
snooeeded  in  obtaining  through  the  Eskimo  certain  news  of  the  fate  of  the 
expedition.  Finally,  when  M'Clintock  commanded  tho  Fox,  in  1857-59, 
and  discovered  the  fate  of  Franklin  by  rodching  tho  shores  of  King  William 
Island,  he  also  completed  the  discovery  of  some  intervening  coast-lines, 
and  thus  combined  good  geographical  work  with  his  humane  mission. 

The  labours  of  these  searching  expeditions  largely  increased  the 
knowledge  of  the  Arctio  regions.  Not  only  was  a  vast  extent  of  land 
and  sea  added  to  our  maps,  but  light  was  thrown  on  the  physical 
geography  and  hydrography  of  a  considerable  area  previously  unknown. 
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as  well  as  ou  queKtions  relating  to  the  geology  and  the  distribution  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life.  Under  the  care  of  Sir  John  Richardson, 
Prof.  Edward  Forbes,  and  olhora,  the  scientific  results  of  these  expe- 
ditions wore  worked  out  in  great  detail.  The  scientific  papers  hy  tho 
late  Sir  Edward  Sabine — in  natural  history,  ethnology,  physics,  ex- 
tending over  many  years  from  1818  downwards — are  specially  worthy  of 
note.  Equally  important  were  the  contributions  to  the  natural  history 
of  the  Arctic  Eegions  contained  in  tho  various  memoirs  contributed 
to  the  Linnean,  Ruyal,  and  other  Societies  by  Sir  J.  D,  Hooker. 

After  the  return  of  M'Clintock  in  1859,  Arctic  enterprise  was  allowed 
to  be  lost  sight  of  during  several  years ;  but  the  Geographical  Society 
never  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  the  efforts  of  other  nations,  and  to  show 
an  appreciation  for  useful  work.  The  Society,  however,  did  not  coun« 
tenance  the  more  desire  to  reach  the  pole  or  a  high  latitude  ;  maintaining 
that  the  object  of  polar  research  was  notja  rivalry  to  attain  the  furthest 
northern  point,  but  tho  acquisition  of  valuable  scientific  results.  It  was 
from  this  point  of  view  that  the  Society,  with  the  powerful  assistance  of 
Admiral  Sherard  Oaboru,  urged  upon  tho  Government  the  importance 
of  Arctic  exploration. 

In  consequence  of  these  representations  an  expedition  was  fitted  out, 
in  1875,  to  proceed  up  Smith  Sound,  at  the  head  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and 
endeavour  to  complete  the  examination  of  the  polar  regions  in  that 
direction.  Tho  expedition  was  commanded  by  Sir  George  Nares.  This 
expedition  was  eminently  successful.  Tho  ships  succeeded  in  attaining 
a  higher  latitude  than  had  ever  previously  been  reached  by  any  vessel ; 
the  crew  of  the  Alert  wintered  furlher  north  than  any  human  beings 
had  ever  been  known  to  have  wintered  before,  and  Commander  Albert  H. 
Markham,  in  his  sledge  journeys,  advanced  as  far  as  83^  20'  N.  Tho 
positions  thus  attained  enabled  the  expedition  to  explore  that  portion  of 
the  previously  unknown  Arctic  region  which  could  be  reached  from  tho 
direction  of  Smith  Sound,  with  most  valuable  scientific  resultii.  Tho 
volumes  issued  by  tho  Royal  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Societies  in 
connection  with  this  expedition  are  in  themselves  valaablo  snmmarieB 
of  Ihe  knowledge  of  these  regions  up  to  the  departure  of  the  expedition. 
Since  the  return  of  this  expedition  the  important  branch  of  geographi- 
cal research,  which  embraces  discovery  within  the  polar  area,  has  been 
abandoned  to  private  enterprise.  Captain  Wiggins  has  crossed  the  Kara 
8ea  many  times  in  his  efforts  to  open  up  a  Irade  route  to  the  rivers  Ob 
and  Yeuesei.  Englishmen  have  made  yacht  voyages  to  the  Barents 
Sea;  aud  the  most  eminent  among  these  yachtsmen,  Bir.  Leigh  Smith, 
has  corrected  Ihe  geography  of  Spitzbergen,  and  made  iniporlant 
additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  south  coast  of  Franz-Josef  Land. 
It  is  hoped  that,  after  an  interval  of  neglect,  the  geographical  labours 
of  Englishmen  in  the  Arctic  regions  will  bo  again  renewed,  and  pushed 
forward  to  completion. 
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AUTAnCTIC  ExPLORATIOir. 

Antarctic  discovery,  eo  far  at  least  as  the  attaiDmont  of  a  very  high 
latitude  is  concerned,  is  represented  by  a  single  important  expedition, 
that  of  Sir  James  Eoss.  But  the  attempis  of  Weddell  iu  1822-24,  and 
of  Bisooe  in  1830-32,  succeeded  in  adding  materially  to  our  knowledge 
of  this  region.  It  was  Captain  Wasliiugton,  the  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  who  initiated  the  idea  of  this  memorable  expedi- 
tion, as  was  pointed  out  by  M.  d'Avezac,  iu  his  obituary  of  that  dis- 
tinguished oGBcer.  James  Ross  was  selected  for  the  command  on  account 
of  his  unrivalled  Arctic  experience  and  his  scientific  attainments,  one 
great  object  of  the  expedition  being  the  registry  of  magnetic  observa- 
tions. Robs  crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1841, 
and  in  two  short  months  ho  had  made  one  of  the  greatest  geographical 
discoveries  of  modern  times,  amid  regions  of  perpetual  ice.  His  ships 
camo  in  sight  of  a  range  of  high  land  which  ho  named  Victoriaj  with 
an  active  volcano,  called  Mount  Erebus,  rieiug  to  12,400  feet  above  the 
aea.  He  abo  discovered  a  long  and  remarkable  lino  of  lofty  ice  cliffs, 
resting  on  the  land,  and  ho  penetrated  as  far  as  78'^  11'  S.  In  three 
following  years  Hoss  continued  his  researches  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
took  a  series  of  magnetic  observations,  and  made  considerable  additions 
to  the  previous  knowledge  of  the  South  Shetland  group  of  islands.  Rosa 
was  accompanied  by  an  able  scientific  staff.  The  zoology  of  the  voyage 
was  worked  out  by  Richardson  and  Gray,  while  Sir  Joseph  Hooker's 
•Botany  of  the  Antarctic  Voyage'  (1841-46)  covers  a  wide  area.  The 
Challenger  expedition  just  crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle,  but  added  con- 
siderably to  our  knowledge  of  the  forme  assumed  by  Antarctic  ice. 


Asia. 

The  progress  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  British  India,  with  its 
attendant  topographical  and  revcnno  surveys,  afforded  remarkable 
facilities  for  advancing  the  work  of  discovery  in  the  vast  regions  of 
Central  Asia,  by  training  for  the  purpose  well-qualified  native  explorers. 
One  great  result  of  this  survey  itself  has  been  the  completion  of  a 
detailed  map  of  British  India  on  the  basis  of  these  surveys,  and  the 
collection  of  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  the  geography  of  the 
ooontry  embodied  in  the  rcporta  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Survey. 
Mach  has  also  been  done  by  the  Geological  Survey  for  the  p^ography 
of  India.  The  publication  of  Hunter's  'Gazetteer  of  India,'  under 
Government  auspices,  must  also  be  mentioned,  containing,  as  it  does, 
information  collected  by  Government  officials  throughout  the  country. 
In  addition  to  this  there  are  the  special  gazetteers  and  monographs 
on  many  of  the  provinces  and  their  subdiviBionB,  which  have  been 
compiled  by  Government  officials.  Travellers  of  eminence  were  also 
produced  by  the  Indian  Navy,  whose  duties  embraced  the  execution 
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of  snrveyB  along  the  Indian  and  adjacent  coasts.  During  ihe  century 
a  boat  of  British  Iravcilcrs  traversed  India  in  all  directions,  much 
of  their  work,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  Bibliography,  being  contained 
in  the  imblications  of  the  Asiatic  Society. 

The  labours  of  the  trigonometrical  survey  in  the  Himalayas  have  a 
special  interest  for  geograjihers,  and  resulted  in  the  complete  and 
accurate  delineation  of  that  mighty  chain  of  mointains,  with  its  colossal 
glaciers  and  lofty  peaks.  From  1843  to  1850  Sir  Andrew  Waugh,  the 
Superintendent  of  (Ijo  Surveys,  fixed  the  height  of  seventy-nine  of  these 
peaks,  the  loftiest,  named  Mount  Everest,  being  29,002  feet  above  tho  sea. 
In  1855  tho  survey  of  Kashmir  and  of  the  mighty  mass  of  mountains 
up  to  tho  Tibetan  frontier  was  commenced  by  Colonel  Montgomerie.  It 
was  a  most  arduous  tusk,  the  height  of  the  stations  averaginu: 
17,000  feet,  while  luminous  Fignals  were  used  from  peaks  19,000  feet  and 
even  20,000  feet  above  the  sva.  Mr.  Johnson,  one  nf  Moutgomerie's 
party,  reached  22,000  feet,  and  took  obiiervations  ftom  many  stations 
of  over  20,000  feet,  and  marks  were  erected  on  peaks  as  high  as 
21,480  feet.  One  of  the  peaks  of  the  Karakorum  range,  measured 
during  this  survey,  was  fuund  to  bo  28,200  feet  above  tho  sea,  tl<0 
second  hij^ht-st  in  the  world.  It  was  Colonel  Montgomerie  who 
organised  the  plan  of  employing  native  explorers  to  make  discoveries 
in  Turkistan  and  Tibet  and  oilier  parts  of  Central  Asia,  which  has  led 
to  considerablo  gains  fur  geographical  knowledge,  between  the  iiieridiaus 
of  GG^  and  102'  east  of  Greenwich,  Jlr.  Drew's  long  residence  in 
Kashmir  in  an  official  capacity  enabled  him  tu  collect  a  vast  amount 
of  information,  which  renders  his  work  'Jummoo  and  Kaahmir'  tho 
great  authority  on  the  goography  of  the  country. 

The  list  of  those  British  travellers  who  have  crossed  the  Himalayan 
range  to  extend  their  rcseaiches  iiito  the  interesting  regions  of  inner 
Asia,  which  were  long  undefined  by  geographers,  thongh  well  known 
to  history,  is  a  long  one.  Sir  Alexander  liumes's  residence  in  Cabul  in 
1836-38  was  of  special  A'alue  from  a  commercial  standpoint;  uaoro  par- 
ticularly tho  reports  on  Scinde,  Afghanistan,  and  neighbouring  countries 
by  Burnee,  Leech,  Low,  and  >Vtx}JK.  The  Afghan  campaign  uf  1338-30 
also  funnshed  useful  contributions  to  the  geogiaphy  of  that  country. 
After  tho  journey  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  Lieut.  Wood,  of  tho  Indian 
lSavy,\vaR  employed  to  continue  llie  exploration  of  tho  countriea  beyond 
the  Hindu  Kutsh.  In  February  1838,  Wood  reached  the  "  B.ini-i-l)iniiuh  " 
(Roof  of  tho  World),  and  discovered  Lake  Sirikol,  tho  source  uf  tho  river 
Oxua,  15,600  feet  above  tho  sea.  Some  ycara  afterwards  tho  officers 
serving  in  tho  first  Afghan  war  collected  niaterials  for  a  detailed  map  of 
Afghanistan,  and  soon  afterwards  a  succesbion  of  traveUera  began  to 
push  their  way  northward  from  Kashmir  and  Ladak. 

Lieut.  U.  Strachey  diil  much  for  the  geography  of  the  Himalayan 
frontier  in  the  forties.     Dr.  Thomson  was  tho  first  to  reach  the  summit 
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of  tLe  Karakorum  Pass  in  1848,  while  General  R.  Strachey,  in  1848-49, 
was  employed  in  a  scientific  survey  of  the  Himalayan  province  of 
uimaon,  and  made  valuable  contributions  to  geography,  the  Einntlayan 
editions  of  snow  and  ice,  geology,  and  botany.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker 
{i"avei"sed  the  valley  of  the  Ganges  and  through  Sikkioi  reached  the 
higher  Himalayas.  The  journey  was  rioh  in  rCHults  in  all  directions, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  led  to  Sir  Joseph's  great  work,  the  '  Flora  Indica,' 
which  is  not  yet  completed.  The  researches  of  Godwin -Austen  on  the 
glaciers  of  the  Mustugh  region  of  the  Himalayas  and  Lake  Pangoug 
must  also  be  mentioned. 

In  1868  the  Karakorum  rang©  'was  firet  crossed  by  a  FSriiish 
traveller.  Mr.  R.  B.  Shaw  ciitoied  Eastern  Tuikistan  in  that  year,  at 
the  same  time  as  Mr.  G.  W.  Hayward,  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's 
explorer,  and  reached  the  town  of  Yarkand.  He  made  a  number  of 
afctronomical  observations  which  fixed  the  longitude  of  Yarkand,  and 
supplied  a  basis  for  a  general  map  of  the  country.  Mr.  Haywaril,  in 
1870,  carried  his  exploration  up  the  Gilgit  Valley,  on  his  way  to  the 
Pamir,  but  mot  with  his  death  at  the  bands  of  assassins  at  the  foot 
of  the  Darkut  Pass.  Mr.  Shaw's  jonrnoy  was  followed  by  the  mission 
of  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth  in  1873  to  Yarkand  and  Kashgar,  when  a 
jonction  was  established  between  the  Ruesian  and  English  eurveya; 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  Pamir  table-land  was  explored.  1'he 
Ecientitic  results  of  the  miefilou  are  of  great  value,  and  have  been 
worked  out  by  Bcveral  Kpecialists.  In  the  year  that  Forsyth's  mission 
returned  from  Eastern  Turkisfau,  the  labours  of  many  English  travellers 
in  Persia,  including  Kinneir,  Rawlineon,  and  Gohlsriiid,  were  utilised 
by  the  completion  of  Colonel  St.  John'H  map  of  Persia  in  six  sheets — 
1874»  This  was  followed  by  the  matured  resulls  of  Forsyth's  mission 
to  Eashgaria,  including  the  surveys  of  Colonel  Henry  Trotter,  This 
able  geographer  made  excursions  from  Kashgar  as  far  as  the  Artysh 
district,  and  over  the  Pumir  steppe  into  Wakhan,  visiting  Lake  Sirikul, 
the  source  of  the  Oius  discovered  by  Wood.  It  was  Trotter,  also,  who 
connected  the  English  surveys  with  thuso  of  Russia:  and  his  researches 
threw  a  flootl  of  light  on  the  geography  of  the  Pamir  and  Eastern 
Turkistan. 

The  work  done  in  Persia.  Afghanistan,  Baluchistan,  and  neighbour- 
ing regions  by  Englinhmen  einco  1840,  deserves  further  detailed  mention. 
It  has  been  extensive  and  important,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  appended 
Bibliography.  One  name  associated  with  this  region  for  half  aeenlury  is 
that  of  Sir  Henry  Rawlitison,  already  alluded  to  in  connection  with 
Jones's  journeys  in  Asia  Minor.  Ifawliuson  first  went  to  Persia  on  au 
oiHcial  mission  in  1833,  and  during  five  years  visited  various  portions  of 
the  Persian  empire,  accumulating  stores  of  geographical  and  archBBO- 
logieal  information ;  an  account  of  one  of  the  journeys  appeared  in  tho 
*  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society'  in  1840,  a  journey  from 
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Tabriz  throngb  Persia,  EurdiBtan,  and  the  ruins  of  Takbti-Soleiman,  and 
thenoe  to  Ghilan,  accompanied  by  a  memoir  on  the  site  of  the  Atropa- 
tcnian  Ecbatana.  Sir  Henry's  researches  in  connection  with  the  de- 
cipherment of  the  cuneiform  inscriptiona,  and  with  their  bearings  on 
ancient  geography  as  well  as  history,  are  well  known,  and  the  results 
will  be  found  in  the  publications  of  the  Kojal  Asiatic  Society  as  well 
as  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society.  In  1843  he  was  appointed  British 
Tesident  at  Bagdad  and  continued  with  marked  success  the  work  of 
decipherment,  visiting  in  1847,  Bebistun  for  the  third  time.  In  tho 
following  year  he  carried  out  subterranean  researches  in  laying  bare  tho 
ancient  topography  of  Babylonia,  Many  other  contributions  both  to  the 
history,  archteology,  and  geography  of  the  region  in  question,  have  been 
made  by  Sir  Henry,  mostly  appearing  in  the  publications  of  tho  Asiatic 
and  Royal  Geographical  Societies,  or  embodied  in  the  groat  edition  of 
Herodotus,  by  his  brother.  Professor  Bawlinaon,  and  also  in.  his  own 
volume  mentioned  in  tho  Bibliography. 

To  the  many  travellers  who  have  visited  the  Iranian  regions  during 
the  lost  half  century,  only  brief  allusion  can  be  made.  Masson's 
extensive  joumeya  through  Afghanistan  and  Beluchistan  were  mado 
rather  before  this  time,  but  deserve  special  mention  on  account  of  the 
fulness  and  value  of  the  information  which  he  collected.  W.  Griffiths, 
who  accompanied  the  Afghan  expedition  of  1838-30,  made  valuable  ob- 
servations in  botany  as  well  as  physical  geography.  In  1840,  J.  Abbot's 
journey  from  Herat  through  tho  desert  to  Ehiva  yielded  fresh  and  valuable 
results.  Stoddart  and  Couolly's  journey  through  Persia  and  Bokhara  in 
18i2-43,  can  only  be  mentioned  to  refer  to  the  sad  fate  of  tho  travellers. 
Conolly  had  already  done  good  work  in  his  journey  through  Persia  and 
Afghanistan  to  India,  while  Wolfs  mission  to  inquire  into  the  fate  of 
the  Englishmen  added  something  to  our  knowledge  of  Central  Asia. 
Lieut,  Selby's  ascent  of  the  Karun  and  Dizful  rivers  to  Shiraz,  in  1842, 
remained  for  forty  years  almost  our  only  source  of  in  formation  on  this 
important  district.  In  1881,  Captain  Wells  materially  supplemented 
the  information  obtained  by  Selby  by  his  venturesome  surveying  tours 
iu  Southern  Persia,  gathering  not  only  much  topographical  informa- 
tion, but  collecting  information  of  great  service  for  the  commercial 
development  of  the  country.  Several  years  before  this,  1875  and  1878, 
Mr.  G.  8.  Mackenzie,  by  his  journeys  in  South-west  Persia  and  his 
navigation  of  the  Karun,  collected  much  valuable  iu  formation  on  the 
various  trade  routes  of  that  region,  where,  indeed,  he  had  been  journey- 
ing as  far  back  as  1866.  The  mission  to  Afghanistan  of  1857-58, 
under  Major  Lumsden,  produced  geographical  and  cartographical  as 
well  as  scientific  results  of  much  importance  ;  while  the  special  obfter\'a- 
tions  of  H.  W.  Bellew  lent  it  additional  value.  Even  more  important 
were  the  labours  of  the  Persian  Boundary  Commission,  1870-72,  the 
members  of  which  explored  especially  Eastern  Persia  (Mekran,  Seistan 
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and  Ehorassan),  but  also  croesod  the  country  in  Tarioua  directions  under 
Sir  F.  Goldsmid.  The  geographical  oliservations  were  looked  after  by 
St.  John,  Lovett,  and  Euan  Smith,  while  contributions  of  the  first 
impcirtanoe  to  the  zoology  and  geology  of  the  country  were  made  by 
W.  T.  Blanford.     The  result  was  St.  John's  six-sheet  map  of  Persia. 

At  the  same  time  (1872),  Sir  F.  Pollock  was  sent  on  a  mission  to 
Seiatan,  in  which  ho  was  aocorapaniod  by  Mr.  Bellew,  who  again  made 
important  contributions  to  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  Baluchistan, 
Afghanistan,  and  Persia. 

At  various  times  between  1861  and  1872,  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  had 
travelled  not  only  throughout  Persia  but  in  neighbouring  countries  in 
connection  with  the  ludo-Europeau  telegraphs,  and  the  results  of  his 
observations  are  of  value,  among  other  things,  in  their  bearings  on  the 
economic  development  of  these  countries.  Associated  with  Sir  F.  Gold- 
smid was  Bateman  Chainpain,  whose  wide  personal  acquaintance  with 
Persia  enabled  him  to  make  valuable  contributions  to  a  knowledge  of 
its  trade  routes.  The  nanie  of  Houtum-Schindler,  an  Englishman  in 
charge  of  the  Persian  telegraphs  for  many  years,  should  also  be  mentioned 
for  the  many  important  contributions  he  has  made  to  the  topography  of 
Persia,  during  his  numerous  official  journeys  all  over  the  country. 

Valentine  Baker  and  Gill's  journeys  in  Northern  Persia,  especially 
Khorasean,  in  1873,  added  something  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geography 
of  that  region.  In  1874,  the  Hon.  G.  Napier's  journeys  in  North 
Khorassan,  Mazanderan,  and  Irak  produced  not  only  new  topographical 
results  but  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  geology,  physical 
geography,  archaeology,  the  tribes  and  deserls  of  that  part  of  Persia. 

Sir  Charles  Mncgregor  began  his  journeys  in  Persia  in  1875.  Our 
knowledge  of  Khorassan  was  still  very  meagre.  Ho  travelled  right 
across  Persia,  passing  through  Shiraz,  Tezd,  and'Birjand  to  the  Afghan 
border,  and  for  many  years  he  was  the  chief  authority  on  this  part  of 
Persia.  In  1877,  he  and  Captain  Lockwood  explored  the  uninviting 
waste  between  the  sea-coast  and  the  Helmand  in  Afghanistan.  'J'hey 
crossed  the  Baluchistan  desert  to  Zirreh,  Macgregor  passing  through  the 
Brahui  country  to  Sohrab  and  the  Mula  Pass,  and  Lockwood  through 
Chazeh,  Nashki,  and  Mastang.  One  important  service  Sir  Charles 
rendered  <o  the  geography  of  Central  Asia  by  superintending  the  oora- 
pilation  of  the  Gazetteer  of  Central  Asia,  Afghanistan,  and  other 
oountries  beyond  the  frontier  of  India  which  goes  by  his  name,  and 
which  has  been  continued  by  other  hands. 

In  1875,  Floyer  travelled  through  the  almost  unknown  region  of 
Bashakand  in  Western  Baluchistan,  making  valuable  notes  on  tho 
country  and  people;  and  by  Kerman,  Yezd,  Iispahan,  and  Bagdad, 
reached  Europe. 

In  1870,  Bntlor  traversed  the  Atrck,  and  in  1878  the  Afghan  war 
broke  out,  the  military  contingent  being  accompanied  by  several  officers 
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whose  BUTvejB,  though  rapid,  enabled  thcni  to  make  important  addi- 
tions and  corrections  in  the  map  of  Afglinnistau.  Bevan  surveyed 
the  Bolan-Qtictta-Kandihar-Girislik  diw'riot;  Kogors  between  Qiiotta, 
Kandabar,  and  Kelat-i-Gbilzai ;  lleavieido  and  Hublich  the  important 
route  from  the  Indus  through  Southern  Afghanistan  to  Pishin ;  while 
Gore  miip|iL-J  thu  country  and  its  mounfainoua  girdle  to  the  north  of 
Qnctta.  The  Kuram  Valley  column  was  accompanied  by  Woodthorpe  and 
other  survey  officers^  the  Pe8ha%var  column  by  Tanner  and  his  col- 
leagues. Tlius  a  very  tliorough  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  this 
country  M-aa  obtained.  Thia  led  ultimately  to  the  Afghan  Boundary 
CommisKiou,  under  Sir  West  Kidgway  and  Sir  Peter  Lumsden.  Not 
only  were  important  additions  made  to  our  knowledge  of  tbc  geography 
of  Afghanistsin  and  the  boundary  between  that  and  Eussiati  Asia,  but 
as  the  Commission  was  accompanied  by  compoteiit  scientific  specialists 
like  Gi  iesbaeh  the  geologist  and  Atchison  the  botanist,  a  rich  harvest 
for  science  was  obtained,  a  fairly  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  physical 
geography  and  biology  uf  the  country. 

In  1880,  Colonel  0.  E.  Stewart  made  an  adventurous  journey  through 
the  heart  of  Kliorassan  as  far  as  Meshed,  north  to  the  Turkoman  frontier 
and  south-west  to  Ispahan,  during  which  he  collected  important 
information  on  the  topography  of  the  country  as  well  as  on  its  resources 
and  population.  Shortly  after  Colonel  Stewart  returned  to  the  same 
region,  jourueyiog  by  the  Herat  valley  and  the  Persian  bgrder,  from  the 
Hari-rud  to  Seistan,  and  making  important  additions  to  the  map  of  the 
country  south  of  34'  north. 

Ilaverty's  important  contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  routes  in  Afghani- 
stan and  BclnchistiJn,  partly  frofn  his  own  observation,  and  also  from 
information  collected  from  all  sources,  deserve  special  mention. 

Jn  Cyprus,  uot  to  refer  spocifieally  to  earlier  jounieys  dealt  with 
in  the  works  mentioned  below,  wo  may  mention  Mr.  J.  Thomson's 
journey  through  the  interior  in  1878  (resulting  in  many  valuable  photo- 
graphs), Sir  Sauiuel  and  Lady  Baker's  journey  in  1879,  llatnilton 
Lang's  work  on  the  island,  and  th.i  offii.ial  surveys  made  since  the 
English  occupation  and  embodied  in  Colonel  Kitchener's  map. 

In  1885,  Mr.  A.  U.  Carey  made  a  journey  round  Chinese  Turkistan, 
which,  after  an  independence  of  some  years,  Lad  again  come  under  the 
rule  of  IVkiiig  fcinco  the  visit  of  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth,  and  along  the 
northern  frontierof  Tibet ;  and  in  the  following  year  Colonel  Mark  Bell, 
and  after  Li  in  Lieutenant  (now  Captaiu)  Yuunghiisband  made  journeys 
ftoni  Peking,  acioss  Central  Asiii,  to  Kashmir. 

In  China  much  j^eographical  work  has  been  done  by  British  exjdorers. 
In  18G2  Ca]iti«n  Blakiston  tnrvcyed  the  Yang-tsze-kiang  for  [)0U  miles 
beyond  the  farthest  point  i>rcviously  reached  by  Englishmen.  Mr.  Noy 
Elias,  in  1808,  burveyod  the  new  course  of  the  Yellow  river;  und  in 
1872  the  same  accomplished  traveller  made  a  remarkable  journey*  through 
Western  Mongolia  and  South-eastern  Siberia^  by  Uliasautai  and  Eobdo, 
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daring  which  ho  took  a  largo  aeries  of  obserN'ations  for  fixing  positions. 
In  1877  Captain  W.  J.  Gill  made  his  way  overland  from  Hankow  on 
the  Yang-tsze-kiang  to  Bathang  on  the  borders  of  Tibet,  and  tlicnco, 
by  Talifu,  to  Bhamo  on  the  Irawadi,  making  a  traverse  survey  and 
a  map  of  his  route.  Still  more  extensive  studies  of  the  geography 
of  China  were  made  by  Mr.  E.  Colborno  Baber,  who  undertook  several 
important  journeys  between  187C  and  1880,  particularly  in  the  provinces 
of  Ynn-nan  and  Se-chucn.  Among  other  services  to  science  Mr.  Baber 
brought  to  our  knowledge  the  little-known  people  called  Lolos,  bringing 
back  specimens  of  their  books,  written  in  a  character  hitherto  unde- 
cipberei.  He  also  made  many  corrections  of  the  Jesuit  surveys  executed 
in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Eang-Hi,  which  have  been  the  basis  of  all 
maps  of  China  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half. 

In  Western.  Asia,  survey  work  of  great  interest  and  accuracy  was 
carried  out  in  Palestine  and  the  Sinai  Peninsula  during  18C4and  follow- 
ing ycar.^. .  Long  before  this,  however,  much  good  work  was  done  by 
English  travellers  in  Western  Asia.  Lieut.  Wellsteil,  in  1829-33,  besides 
exploring  the  Sinai  Peninsula  and  surveying  the  Arabian  as  well  as  the 
Nubian  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  made  an  extensive  journey  through  Oman, 
his  narrative,  abounding  with  scientific  observations,  being  still  rcgar>led 
as  an  authority  on  that  part  of  Arabia.  The  Euphrates  Expedition 
(1835-37)  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Chesney,  was  fruitful  in 
r^nlts  in  many  directions.  Chisney  himself,  before  this,  in  1830,  had 
travelled  through  Asia  Minor  and  Egypt,  in  order  to  solve  the 
problem  of  direct  steamship  communication  with  India.  lie  also 
passed  through  the  Bed  Sea  and  established  the  possibility  of  a 
twfenty-one  days'  journey  from  Suez  to  Bombay.  At  the  same  time 
(Oct  1830)  he  sent  a  report  to  the  Foreign  Office  advocating  the 
/instruction  of  a  canal  on  the  lino  novr  occupied  by  the  Suez  Canal  of 
Xesseps.  He  crowed  the  Arabian  Desert  and  Palestine,  i-eached  the 
Euphrates  at  Ana,  and  navigated  tbo  river  down  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
(January  1831)  on  a  raft  constructed  by  himself,  on  which  he  reported 
to  tbo  Government  on  his  return  in  1833.  Then  followed  the  famous 
Suphrates  Expedition,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  expeditions  that  ever  left  the  British  shores.  Its  objects  were 
the  establihhment  of  steam  communication  with  India,  and  it)  route 
lay  through  almost  unexplored  countries.  The  expedition  was  directed 
by  scientific  officers,  and  well  supplied  with  instruments.  The  results 
were  of  wide  and  high  importance,  both  from  the  practical  and  scientific 
point  of  view.  Materials  for  a  correct  map  of  a  very  largo  portion  of 
Northern  Syria  were  collected ;  a  line  of  levels  was  carried  across  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Euphrates;  Northern  Mesopotamia  was 
explored,  and  the  survey  of  the  river  carried  out  to  its  embouchure  in 
the  Persian  Gulf.  At  a  subsequent  period  two  dilTeront  ascents  were 
made  of  the  Karon  river  and  two  descents  of  the  Bahameshir,  while  the 
country  intervening  between  the  Jorahi  and  the  Euphrates,  the  Great 
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Delta  of  Sasiana,  was  eiaminod.  Twice  was  the  Tigris  ascended  to 
upwards  of  400  miles  beyond  its  junction  with  ihe  Euphrates ;  a  second 
lino  of  levels  carried  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris,  new 
poaitions  obtained  by  the  jonrnoy  across  the  desert,  and  a  geological 
seclion  of  the  Taurus,  of  several  hundred  miles  in  extent,  obtained.  A 
new  country  was  thus  opotiod  to  navigation,  csommerce,  and  civilisation, 
and  the  practicability  of  the  route  for  steam  navigation  established. 
The  results,  as  embodied  in  Chesney's  voluminous  narrative  and 
atlas,  deal  not  only  with  the  immediate  observations  of  the  expedition 
but  with  the  work  of  others  in  tho  same  region,  which  is  treated  in 
minute  detail  and  in  all  its  aspects.  In  the  exploration  of  this  interest- 
ing region  since  1840,  England  has  taken  an  important  part ;  especially 
60  with  respect  to  ancient  sites  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  and  other  great 
cities  of  antiquity,  tho  topography  of  which,  the  architecture,  the 
inscriptions,  and  the  monuments,  have  been  worked  out  in  great  detail 
by  such  men  as  Eawliuson,  Layard,  Loftus,  George  Smith.  Further 
north,  J.  Brj'ce  has  described  Ararat  and  Armenia,  and  in  the  Oancasus 
good  Avork  has  been  done  by  FreehScld,  Grove,  Tolfer,  and  Dent  in 
revealing  the  extent  and  character  of  the  glaciation  of  that  mighty 
range. 

Besides  the  reports  of  Chcsney  himself,  Mr.  W.  F.  Ainsworth,  the 
Burgcon  and  geologist  of  the  expedition,  published  his  special  researches 
on  tho  antiquities  of  Assyria,  Babylonia,  and  Chaldroa,  and  tho  antiqui- 
ties and  geology  of  Asia  Minor,  Fontus,  and  Armenia  were  described 
by  W.  J.  Hamilton. 

This  maybe  said  to  have  led  to  the  expedition  under  Ainsworth  and 
Eassam  in  1839-40,  at  the  joint  expense  of  tbe  Eoyal  Geographical  Society 
and  tho  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  From  Skutari  the 
party  traversed  Asia  Minor  in  a  south-east  direction  to  the  Persian 
frontier,  their  route  being  most  circuitous,  covering  thousands  of  miles, 
in  many  parts  over  a  country  then  but  little  known,  and  to  the  topo- 
graphy and  geology  of  which  the  expedition  made  important  contribu- 
tions. 

Beke  and  Moore  travelled  in  Palestine  in  1837,  and  definitely  estab- 
lished the  low  level  of  the  Dead  Sea  as  compared  with  the  Mediterranean. 
Beke  returned  to  Syria  in  1861  with  his  wife,  and  by  Hauran  over  Mount 
Gilead,  entered  Palestine.  Once  more,  in  1873-4,  ho  journeyed  to  the 
East,  to  Egypt  and  the  Eed  Sea,  where  he  visited  the  Peninsula  of 
Sinai,  and  as  the  result  of  his  researches  sought  to  prove  that  the  Jebel 
el  Barghir  or  Jebel  en  Nur  is  the  true  Sinai.  These  journeys,  like  his 
visit  to  Abyssinia,  originated  many  researches  and  discussions  by 
Beke  of  great  value  to  scientific  geography. 

In  1837-44,  Sir  Charles  Fellows  made  several  journeys  in  Asia  Minor, 
mainly  for  antiquarian  researches,  during  which  ho  did  much  to  clear  up 
the  ancient  geography,  especially  of    tho  western  peninsula  of  Asia 
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!Miao7.  Along  the  course  of  the  XantLua  lie  discovered  the  aQcIont 
cities  of  XanthuB,  Ilios,  and  other  sites,  and  brought  to  Enghind  a  ricli 
harvest  of  archoiological  reoiaine. 

In  1879  tt  aeq.,  Tozcr  and  Crowder  traversed  a  considerable  area  of 
Northern  Asia  Minor,  from  Samsoun,  south  and  east  to  Lake  Van,  and 
northward  to  Trebizondc,  the  information  on  the  Lake  Van  region  being 
especially  valuable. 

In  1879,  Sir  Charles  Wilson  was  appointed  OonsnI-General  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  colleagues  brought  back  much  information 
concerning  a  country  even  then  imperfectly  known.  The  geographical 
xesalls  were,  briefly,  a  complete  military  survey  of  the  Taurus  range 
from  the  mountains  of  Lycia  to  the  Persian  frontier;  of  the  Anti- 
Taurus  ;  and  of  the  Giaour  Dagh  to  Mount  Amanus,  from  the  TauruH  to 
the  Beilan  Pass.  Surveys  were  also  made  of  the  Cilician  Plain ;  of  the 
country  round  Mount  Argaeus  ;  of  portions  of  Paphlagonia  and  Pontus ; 
and  every  important  road  in  the  country  was  examined  and  sketched. 

In  1883  et  aeq..  Prof.  W.  M.  Riimsay  has  been  carrying  out  a  careful 
exploration  of  Asia  Minor,  hia  chief  aim  being  to  identify  ancient  sites 
and  roads,  and  especially  in  Phrygia  and  the  border  districts  of 
Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Lydia,  and  Galatia,  he  has  been  able  to  do  more  for 
the  ancient  geography  of  the  country  than  any  previous  explorer. 

Since  1840,  besides  special  surveys  of  the  coast  referred  to  below, 
there  are  several  important  journeys  by  EngUslunen  in  Arabia  to  record. 
First  of  all  there  must  be  mentioned  llichard  Burton's  daring  visit  to 
Mecca  and  Medinah  in  1853,  by  which  ho  was  able  to  give  to  the  world 
so  much  valuable  and  now  information  concerning  these  cities  and  the 
pilgrims  that  flocked  to  them.  In  1 862-03,  Giffbrd  Palgrave  made  his 
famous  juurney  through  Arabia,  from  Damascus  by  Gaza,  through 
Jfejd,  by  Djaf,  Hail,  Riad,  the  capital  of  the  Wahabites,  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  by  the  Bahrein  Islands  to  Maskar,  up  the  Tigris  to  Bagdad. 
Palgravo's  work  still  remains  the  only  authority  on  much  of  the  region 
which  he  traversed-  Colonel  (now  Sir)  Lewis  Polly's  journey  to  the 
Wahabee  capital,  18G4,  added  to  the  information  obtained  by  Palgrave ; 
while  Captain  Miles's  journeys  in  Hadramaut  in  1870  and  to  Oman  in  1876, 
and  along  the  south  coast  in  1881,  and  General  Milea's  journey  through 
the  mountains  of  south-western  Arabia  in  1886  (?),  extended  our  know- 
ledge in  these  directions.  Mr.  Doughty's  many  years'  sojourn  and  journeys 
in  north-eastern  Arabia  and  in  Nejd  (187G  et  eeq,},  as  far  east  as  Hodeida 
and  south  to  Mecca,  were  fruitful  in  valuable  additionf,  not  only  to 
geography,  but  to  ethnology,  archajology,  geology,  and  natural  history. 
Burton's  two  visits  to  north- western  Arabia,  the  ancient  laud  of  Widian 
(1877-78),  resulted  in  a  very  thorough  study  of  tho  topogruphy  of  that 
region,  as  well  as  of  its'geology  and  archivulogy.  Lady  Aune  Blunt  and 
her  husband  in  1877-79  travelled  over  the  Euphrates  Valley  and  down 
to  north-west  Arabia  as  far  as  Uail,  going  and  returning  by  dififereut 
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routes, north-west  and  noitli-east,  living  with  the  natives,  and  gathering 
much  valuable  and  fresh  information  concerning  both  countiy  and  people. 

The  r.ih'stino  Exploration  F<md  was  foundcMl  in  18G5.  During  tlio 
(luarter  of  a  century  which  it  has  been  at  work  not  only  has  the  Society 
made  a  complete  topographical  euixey  of  the  whole  of  Western  Palestine, 
but  nearly  all  of  the  important  centres  and  ancient  sites  have  beou 
explored  and  investigated  ;  and  with  ihis  the  names  nf  Wilson,  W'arron, 
Conder,  Kitchener,  Tyrwhitt  Drake,  and  others  arc  intimatcl}"  associated. 
'J'ho  botany  and  zoology  have  been  worked  out  under  the  care  of  such 
men  as  Uooker  and  Tristram,  cartography'  by  Trclawney  Saunders,  while 
a  fair  sketch  of  the  geology  has  been  made  by  Hull.  In  many  other 
special  directions  has  the  Society  sought  to  perfect  the  knowledgo  of 
Palestine,  and  not  the  least  important  of  their  productions  is  the  beautiful 
and  accurate  map  in  sis  sheets.  Whut  their  special  lines  have  been  may 
bo  learned  from  tho  Bibliography  appended  to  this  section. 

A  valuable  coadjutor  to  this  Society  has  been  the  Society  of  Uiblical 
Archreology,  which  has  done  much  to  clear  up  the  ancient  geography  of 
the  cnnntry. 

Of  individual  researches  in  this  region  there  have  been  many,  most 
of  which  will  Ixs  found  recorded  in  tho  Bibliography.  Here  we  need 
only  refer  to  Laj'ard'fl  journeys  tlirough  Syria  in  1839  el  aeq.,  the  results 
of  which  have  only  been  recently  inibliuhed  ;  Cluirchiirs  long  residence 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  1842-52  ;  Allen's  Burvcy  of  tho  Dead  Sea,  1849  et  seq., 
with. tho  view  of  a  now  loutc!  to  India;  Waljiole's  triwels  through  Syria, 
1850-51  ;  Poole's  journey,  1855,  during  which  he  made  numerous  careful 
observations  ;  Porter's  important  researches  during  his  five  years'  stay, 
1849  ct  8cq.,  in  Damascus. 

In  18G7,  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  Sinai  rendered  complete  our  know- 
ledge of  this  interesting  peninsula,  with  its  hirgo  B<jalo  maps,  memoir, 
and  photographs.  In  connection  with  this.  Palmer's  obsorvntions  on 
,tho  Desert  of  tho  Exodus  added  greatly  to  the  archreological  value  of 
tho  survey.  Burton  and  Tjrwhitt  I)nik<j's  cxjdorations  in  Syria  in  1872 
lire  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  work  of  tho  Palestine  explorations, 
as  also  Lady  Burton's  contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  domestic  life 
of  the  country.  Beke's  careful  exploration  of  the  Sinai  Peninfinla  in 
1874,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  author's  theories,  added  much  to 
accurate  geographical  knowledgo.  Lawrence.  Oliphanl's  journey  to 
Palestine  in  1879,  crossing  much  of  the  Lebanon  district,  and  extending 
Bonth'iVttrds  to  the  Dead  Sea  on  both  sidts  of  tho  Jordan,  contributed 
much  to  a  knowledge  of  the  ccmoniical  condition  of  the  countrj-  and  its 
population.  His  more  recent  stay  at  Haifa  enabled  him  to  add  still 
fiirlhor  to  oin"  kiio.wledge  of  tho  Lebanon  and  of  Northern  Palestine. 
Captain  Colvillc's  double  crossing  of  the  Siuaitic  Peninsula  in  188i 
dt  serves  mention ;  iu  tho  same  j'car  llull  explored  its  geolog)'.  The 
researches  of  Ferguson,  Wright,  and  others  must  be  mentioned  as  in 
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"variona  directions  valuable  Bapplementary  oontribntions  to  the  work 
of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fond. 

Some  further  work  done  in  Western  Asia  by  British  travellers  maj 
be  referred  to : — 

One  of  the  earliest  travellers  in  Western  Asia  daring  the  period 
under  review  was  Colonel  Leake,  already  referred  to,  who,  in  1800-2, 
traversed  a  considerable  portion  of  Asia  Minor,  and  whose  map,  compiled 
from  his  own  and  other  observations,  was  the  best  of  its  time.  In  1802, 
we  find  Scott  Waring  visiting  Persia  from  India,  and  making  an  important 
contribution  to  the  gec^raphy  and  history  of  that  country.  In  1808, 
C  J.  Rich  settled  as  British  resident  at  Bagdad,  and  till  his  death  in 
1821  travelled  extensively  in  the  region  around  and  in  Kurdistan,  making 
archaeological  collections,  and  collecting  much  geographical  and  statistical 
information.  He  visited  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Persepolis.  His  de- 
scription of  these  places  and  of  the  country  traversed  by  him  were  at  the 
time  fresh  and  solid  additions  to  knowledge.  Another  important  mission 
to  Persia,  in  1807-11,  was  that  of  Sir  H.  J.  Brydges. 

In  1808-16,  Morier's  two  journeys  through  Persia,  Armenia,  and 
Asia  Minor  were  fmitfal  in  geographical  and  antiquarian  information, 
while  the  maps  by  Bennell  and  others  were  of  special  value.  Morier 
accompanied  Gore  Ouseley's  mission  to  Persia,  another  valuable  result 
of  which  was  Sir  William  Ouseley's  detailed  narrative  of  his  observations 
on  the  geography  and  archsology  of  the  countries  visited,  as  well  as 
investigations  into  history  and  literature.  Another  important  contri- 
bution to  the  antiquities  of  Persia  was  made  by  William  Price,  also  a 
member  of  the  mission.  In  1811-12,  Captain  Beaufort's  survey  of  the 
south  coast  of  Asia  Minor  in  these  years  deserves  mention.  In  1808-9 
took  place  Mountstuart  Elphinstone's  important  mission  to  Cabul,  on 
which  he  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  specialists,  all  of  whom  made 
careful  observations  during  their  stay  in  the  country,  which  renders 
Elphinstone's  work  still  an  authority  on  Afghanistan. 

Another  Indian  o£Scer,  who  visited  Beluchistan  and  Scinde  in  1810, 
made  large  contributions  to  the  geography  of  these  littlo-known  countries, 
and  also  embodied  the  results  of  his  own  and  other  observations  in  an 
elaborate  map. 

The  journey  of  Captain  J.  M.  Einneir  through  Asia  Minor,  Armenia, 
and  Kurdistan,  in  1818-14,  as  far  as  Ispahan  and  Shiraz,  resulted  in 
valuable  contributions  to  the  historical  geography  of  the  region,  and 
in  an  excellent  map  and  memoir  dealing  with  Persia. 

In  1821  et  $eq.,  James  Baillie  Eraser  travelled  extensively  in  Persia, 
in  parts  not  usually  visited,  making  observations.not  only  on  geography 
and  people,  but  on  the  commercial  resources  of  the  country.  The  same 
traveller  returned  to  Persia  twelve  years  later  (1833),  and  made  still 
further  additions  to  the  existing  knowledge  of  that  country.  In  182C, 
Sir  J.  E.  Alexander  accompanied  an  embassy  to  Persia,  and  publbhed  the 
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results  of  his  observaiious.  IIoskyna'B  Burvey,  in  1840-41,  of  I  be  son  tit 
cijast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  Lis  journe}'  into  the  interior  of  Lycia  must  bo 
luentioDcd.  In  1842,  the  journeys  of  Spratt,  Edward  ForlH!S,aud  Daniell 
in  Lycia,  Mtlyas,  and  the  Cobyratis  were  specially  notable  for  the  con- 
tributioiis  wade  to  tho  geology  and  natural  history  of  the  region. 
Spratt'a  map  ia  still  recognised  as  a  first  authority.  In  18-14,  Com- 
mander  J.  Felix  Jones  began,  in  company  with  Major  (now  Sir)  Henry 
llawlinsoa  (whoso  researches  are  referred  to  later  on),  his  journeys  in 
Asia  Minor,  making  numerous  surveys,  especially  in  Assyria  and  Baby- 
lonia ;  in  IHoO  he  traced  the  old  bed  of  tho  Tigris ;  in  1867  surveyed  tho 
iShat-el-Aral.i,  producing  several  excellent  maps  of  tho  regions  surveyed. 

F,  Walpule's  travels  in  1850-Jl  deserve  mention,  owing  to  his  visit' 
to  the  almost  unknown  country  of  the  Ansagrii. 

Tho  many  juurneys  of  C  T.  Newton,  lSal-o9,  in  Asia  Minor  are  of 
special  interest  from  tho  archaeological  point  of  view,  as  are  also  Fullen'a 
in  tho  same  region  in  18(iL  Itev.  J.  Davis's  journeys  in  Anatolia, 
Ciliciu,  Isauria,  and  neighbouring  regions,  in  1872-75,  added  con- 
siderably to  our  knowledge  of  these  rarely  visited  regions. 

British  expluration  in  the  interior  of  Asia  has  been  supplemented 
by  the  survpys  which  were  conducted  by  officers  of  the  Indian  Navy, 
whose  numerous  memoirs  describe  the  physical  geography  of  all  the 
coasts  from  Suez  to  Singapore,  and  whoso  admirable  charts  are  of  cosmo- 
politan value.  The  marine  surveys  of  China  have  been  executed  by  tho 
British  Royal  Navy, 

English  travellers  have  also  at  various  times  done  good  work  in 
Siberia. 

On  tho  historical  geography  of  Asia  genorallj-,  one  of  tho  most 
important  contributions  was  tho  edition  of  'Marco  Pulo,'  by  the  late 
Sir  Henry  Yule,  whose  'Narrative  of  a  Mission  to  the  Court  of  Ava'  is 
still  a  classical  work  on  Burma.  In  tho  publications  of  the  Asiatic 
Society  and  tho  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Yule  also  mado  many 
valuable  contributions  to  the  historical  geography  of  Asia. 


Africa, 

Turning  from  Asia  to  the  dark  continent,  it  will  ba  found  that 
English  travellers  havo  been  very  actively  at  work  in  the  interior  of 
Africa  since  the  foundation  of  tho  Geographical  Society.  Sir  Koderick 
Murchison  was  the  powerful  and  untiring  promoter  of  discovery  in  Africa 
thronghout  a  long  and  useful  official  life.  While  (i-avollers  received 
encouragement,  asaistance,  and  friendship  from  the  President  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  tho  great  geologist  also  digested  their 
information,  and  drew  general  conclusions  from  it,  in  bis  admirable 
Anniversary  Addresses.  It  is  to  Sir  Roderick's  fostering  car©  that  the 
world  owes  many  of  the  results  of  British  exploration  in  Africa  between 
the  years  1840  and  1870,  while  to  the  same  great  man  are  due  the  lucid 
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generalisations  and  able  comments  wHTch  had  the  effect  of  arranging  and 
elaesifTing  those  resnlts  as  harmonious  parts  of  the  science  of  geography. 

To  the  thirties,  however,  belong  the  expeditions  of  Lieut.  Washington 
and  John  Davidson  in  Morocco;  Sir  James  Alexander's  expedition  into 
Damar&-land,  and  Hume's  into  the  Bamangwato  country;  and  James 
Hamilton's  journey  from  Suakin  to  Khartum. 

One  of  the  first  important  journeys  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  after  the 
foundation  x>f  the  Boy al  Geographical  Society,  was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Beke, 
the  learned  Biblical  scholar.  In  1840  Beke  made  his  first  journey  into 
Abyasinia,  exploring  the  kingdom  of  Shoa  and  the  province  of  GK)djam, 
and  visiting  the  source  of  the  Abai,  Bruce's  famous  fountain  of  the  Nile. 
He  fixed  by  astronomical  observations  the  latitude  of  seventy  stations, 
mapped  over  70,000  square  miles  of  country,  and  his  journey  resulted 
in  his  first  making  known  the  true  physical  structure  of  Abyssinia,  and 
of  Eastern  Africa  generally.  He  was  also  one  of  the  first  to  show  that 
the  principal  mountain  chain  of  Africa  extended  north  and  south  on 
the  eastern  side  of  that  continent,  and  that  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
of  Ptolemy  are  merely  a  portion  of  this  meridional  chain.  In  18G0 
Dr.  Beke  published  a  work  on  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

Onr  knowledge  of  Abyssinia  was  greatly  increased  by  the  journeys 
of  Mansfield  Parkyns  (1843-46),  and  still  more  by  Chichele  Plowden, 
who  journeyed  up  the  Nile  to  Abyssinia,  where  he  resided  for  many 
years  (1843-60)  as  consul.  The  invasion  of  Abyssinia  in  1867-68  by 
an  English  army,  accompanied  as  it  was  by  several  scientific  specialists 
— Blanford,  Markham,  and  others — resulted  in  large  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  country  in  its  varied  aspects.  Major  De  Cosson's 
jonmey  in  1873,  as  far  as  Lake  Tzana,  is  worth  mentioning,  as  well  as 
the  official  report  of  Admiral  Hewett's  mission  in  1883  and  Mr.  Portal's 
in  1887. 

John  Petherick  was  in  Africa  in  1846,  when  he  travelled  from  Eeneh 
to  Kosseir.  In  1853  and  afterwards  he  traversed  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal 
into  the  country  of  tbo  Djnr,  in  1858  getting  as  far  as  the  Mani-Mani 
conntry.  In  1861-63,  when  he  undertook  to  meet  Speke  and  Grant  at 
Gondokoro,  he  with  two  naturalists,  Murie  and  Browell,  traversed  a 
great  stretch  of  country  west  of  the  White  Nile  into  the  Djur  and  Niam- 
Niam  countries,  reaching  Gondokoro  in  February  1863. 

In  1845,  James  Bichardson  undertook  a  journey  from  Tripoli  to  the 
Sahara,  proceeding  to  Ghadames,  was  the  first  European  to  enter  Ghat, 
and  after  traversing  Fezzan,  returned  to  Tripoli,  1850.  The  same 
traveller  took  command  of  an  expedition  into  the  Central  Soudan,  his 
companions  being  Barth  and  Overweg.  Richardson,  after  accomplishing 
much  good  work,  died  in  March  1851,  at  Ungumt,  six  days'  journey  from 
Knka.  The  expedition,  which  was  essentially  an  English  one,  was 
continued,  with  abundant  results  to  science  and  gec^raphy,  under  Dr. 
Barik  The  Central  Sudan  States,  the  Lake  Chad,  the  Shari,  Binue, 
Niger,  anl  the  region  watered  by  them,  were  explored  during  four  years, 
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and  Timbukta  itsolf  was  visited.  Dr.  Bartb's  work,  first  puLliBbed 
ID  Eiig;latid,  is  a  vast  store  ol"  infonnation  Itoth  on  tho  geography  and  oa 
the  Bcientific  aspects  of  the  unknown  region  covered  Ly  his  expedition. 

In  1850  Mr.  Francis  Gallon  fitted  out  an  expedition,  at  his  own 
expcnso,  to  explore  tho  interior  of  South  Africa.  Ho  travelled  through 
the  country  of  tho  Damara  and  the  Ovanipo,  in  a  jonrney  covering 
tipwarda  of  2000  miles,  and  it  was  his  merit  that  ho  constantly  observed 
for  latitude  and  longitude.  His  companion,  Mr.  Andersson,  extended 
his  wanderings  to  Lake  Ngami,  and  afterwards  to  tho  Okovango  and 
Cuneuo  rivers.  That  lake  had  been  reached  from  the  south,  in  August 
1849,  by  David  Livingstone,  in  one  of  tho  earliest  journeys  of  that 
illustrious  traveller.  In  1876,  tho  region  visited  by  Mr.  Galtou,  as  also 
Namaqua-land,  wore  explored  by  Mr.  (.'oatcs  Palgrave,  who  was  sent  on 
an  oflSciul  mission  by  the  Cape  Government.  In  18(51-62,  Baines  and 
Chapman  from  Walflsh  Bay  travellfHl  to  Lake  Ngamf,  and  onwards  to 
the  Victoria  Falls  of  tlie  Zambezi,  Chapman  returning  to  Walfish  Bay, 
In  1872-74,  Lieut.  CJrandy,  in  his  Livingstone  Search  expedition, 
penetrated  from  Lonnda  as  far  as  Tungwa. 

David  Livingstone  went  out  to  South  Africa  as  a  missionary  in  1840 
and  he  settled  at  Kolobeng,  in  the  far  interior,  in  1347.  His  first  im- 
portant journey  was  to  Lake  Ngami  in  company  with  Oswell  and  Murray. 
In  his  second  ho  reached  tho  Zambezi  river,  and  on  his  return  ho  pro- 
ceeded to  Capo  Town  and  received  instruction  from  Sir  Thomas  Maclear. 
tho  Astronomer  Royal  of  Cape  Colony,  to  enablo  him  to  fix  positions 
scientifically.  After  a  course  of  study  at  Cape  Town,  he  set  out  on  his 
most  important  and  famous  eipeditioti,  reaching  Linyante,  the  capital  of 
the  Makololo,  in  May  1853,  and  the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Sao  Paulo 
de  Loanda  in  May  18u4.  From  Loanda  Livingstone  determined  to  march 
across  tho  continent  of  Africa,  along  the  lino  of  the  Zambezi,  acoompauied 
by  his  faithful  Makololo  folloivers.  Then  it  was  that  ho  discDvered  those 
glorious  Victoria  Falls  of  tho  Zambezi,  more  splendid  even  than  Niagara, 
which  no  eye  of  civilised  man  had  ever  beheld  before.  Having  marched 
across  the  continent,  Livingstone  reachtd  Quilimane  in  May  185G,  and 
returned  to  England  to  receive  that  enthusiastic  welcome  which  lie  had 
so  well  earned.  He  was  appointed  Consul  for  the  Interior  of  Africa,  and  the 
Government  placed  at  his  disposal  those  means  and  materials  which  formed 
the  Zambezi  expedition.  In  March  1858,  Livingstone  again  staitotl  for 
the  ZamU'zi, accompanied  by  Dr.  (now  Sir  John)  Kirk  and  other  coadjutore. 
Ihiring  this  expedition  tho  great  explorer  traced  the  cuiirse  of  tbe  river 
Shire,  and  in  September  IBGO  ho  discovered  the  beautiful  Lake  Nyosso, 
and  tba  smaller  Lake  Shirvva.  Livingstone  returned  to  England  in  18G4. 

1'hc  Livingstone  Zambezi  exijcdition,  1858-04,  was  tho  forerunner  of 
much  work  by  English  travellois  and  missionarits  in  this  direction. 
Tho  work  of  the  expedition  included  the  ex]iIoration  of  Iho  moutlis  of 
the  Zambezi,  and  of  the  Kovuma  river,  as  well  as  a  careful  survey  of 
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much  of  the  main  river  and  of  Lake  Nyassa  iind  tho  region  around.  The 
work  of  Livingstone's  Buocessors  in  this  region  id  mostly  recorde<l  in  the 
pnblications  of  the  Missionary  Societies,  and  tho  'Proceedings'  R.G.8. 
The  construction  of  the  road  between  Lakes  Nyaesa  and  Tanganyika, 
by  Dr.  Stewart,  deserves  mention,  tho  journeys  of  Mr.  H.  O'Neill 
from  Mozambique  to  the  country  west  of  Luke  Nyassa,  —  during 
which  he  filled  in  many  iraportant  tupogru]>hical  detoile;  Mr.  Last'M 
exploration  of  the  NamuUi  Hills  in  188G  ;  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson's  cxplora- 
lioo  of  the  Lujende  tributary  of  the  Rovuma  in  1881  ;  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Rev.  Cbauncy  Maples'  expedition  to  tho  south  of  the  Rovuma 
and  the  headwaters  of  the  Lujende. 

Meantime,  in  1851,  Gassiot  through  Natal  crossed  the  Elephant  and 
Limpopo  rivers.  Shelley  and  Orpin  in  1852  travelled  in  tlie  Kalahari,  and 
J.  Campbell  went  to  Lake  Ngami  and  the  Chobe.  Next  to  LivingBtono 
and  Baines  at  this  period,  perhaps  the  most  fruitful  traveller  in  South 
Africa  was  the  trader  and  hunter  James  Chapman.  From  Natal  ho 
visited  Bechuanaland,  Lake  Ngami;  discovered  in  1852  tho  great  s-ilt- 
pans  into  which  the  Ngami  discharges  its  waters ;  in  1855  he  went  from 
Lake  Ngami  to  Walfish  Bay,  ami  thence  with  Bainea  back  to  Lake  Ngami, 
and  down  the  Zambezi  to  the  Victoria  Falls  and  on  to  tho  Indiuu 
Ocean.  Chapman  made  valuable  contributions  t»>  geology,  l)olany,  and 
loology.  Besides  the  work  he  did  with  Livingstone  on  the  Zambezi,  and 
witli  Chapman  fiom  Walfish  Bay,  Bainea,  both  au  artist  and  a  scientific 
observer,  visited  in  1809  the  Tati  gold-fields  and  tho  Matabele  country, 
gathering  much  information  as  to  its  resources.  Both  his  pictures  and  his 
public^itions  are  valualde  contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  South  Africa. 

Our  knowledge  of  tho  Limpopo  and  the  region  through  which  it 
paflses  is  Urgely  due  to  the  exploration  of  St.  Vincent  Erskino  in  1868. 
La  1871-72,  Erskine  went  from  Delagoa  Bay  to  tho  Zambezi,  and  far, 
into  the  interior  to  the  residence  of  the  chief  Umzila.  In  1868, 
J.  F.  Elton  was  on  the  Limpopo.  In  1870  ho  went  from  Tati  to  the 
Limpopo,  and  traversed  tho  region  between  that  and  the  Indian  Ocean, 
After  other  journeys  south  of  the  Zambezi,  Elton  was  appointed  Consul 
at  Mozambique  in  1873,  and  between  that  and  1877  he  visited  tho 
Lufiji,  and  died  while  with  Cotterill,  pushing  his  way  by  tho  Shire  and 
Lake  Nyasea,  north  and  east  to  Zanzibar.  Tho  journey's  of  Oates  and 
I>awnay  in  1874  to  the  Victoria  Falls  deserve  mention  on  account  of 
their  contributions  to  natural  histury.  Mr.  Selous  has  been  in  South 
Africa  since  1873.  Ho  has  traversed  a  large  area  of  South  Africa  between 
the  Cape  and  beyond  the  Central  Zambezi ;  and  between  Bechuanaland 
and  Matabcleland,  and  has  contributed  much  to  tho  cartography  of  tho 
region  as  well  as  to  a  knowledge  of  its  natural  history  and  resources. 
The  travels  of  the  young  missionary,  Mr.  Arnot,  ahoiild  also  be  men- 
tioned. Between  1882  and  1888,  he  journeyed  from  Natal,  through  the 
Transvaal,  to  the  Central  Zambezi,  and  north-west  to  Loanda ;  east  again 
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across  the  watersbod  of  the  feeders  of  the  Zambezi  and  Congo,  to  the 
Garenganze  conntry  west  of  Lake  Bangweolo.  The  official  work  <if  the. 
Capo  aud  Natal  Govermneiite  should  be  inentioued,  by  which  a  more 
minute  knowledge  of  their  colonies  have  beeu  uccumiilated ;  and  of 
the  various  semi-militarj''  expeditions  toBechaanaland  and  other  outlying 
countries,  the  results  of  which  are  mostly  embodied  iu  "  Blue  Books." 

"While  Livingstone  was  making  his  important  discoveries  in 
Southern  Africa,  an  expedition  was  undertaken,  of  equal  interest,  on 
tlie  Kast  Coast.  Captain  E.  F.  Burton,  an  officer  of  varietl  attainments, 
who  had  already  made  a  remarkable  journey  to  Mecca,  received  command 
of  an  expedition  to  penetrate  inland  from  Zanzibar.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  Captain  Speke,  and  commenced  his  journey  in  l8o7,  leaving 
Zanzibar  in  June.  After  overcoming  many  difficulties,  these  two  officers 
succeeded  in  reaching  the  shores  of  the  great  lake  Tanganyika  at  Ujiji, 
at  a  distance  of  700  miles  from  the  coast.  On  their  return  Speke  made 
a  joume}'  northwards  from  Unyanyembe,  and  discovered  the  southern 
shore  of  a  vast  inland  fresh-water  lake,  which  ho  named  the  Victoria 
Nyauza.  Captain  Speke  made  careful  itineraries  and  astronomical  ob- 
servations, -while  Captain  Burton  undertook  the  historical  and  ethno- 
graphical departments,  with  notices  of  the  languages  and  the  peculiarities 
of  the  people.  Burton's  exhaustive  and  admirable  memoir  of  the  lake 
regions  of  Central  Etiuatorial  Africa  contains  a  full  description  of  the 
physical  geography,  the  inhabitants  and  history  of  the  countries  between 
Zanzibar  and  Lake  Tanganyika. 

In  18G0  another  expedition  was  desimtched,  under  the  anspioes  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  to  land  at  Zanzibar  aud  explore  the  Victoria 
Nyanza,  which  there  was  now  good  reason  for  believing  to  be  a  main 
source  of  the  Nile.  Captain  Speke  received  the  command,  and  he  was 
accompanied  by  Captain  Grant,  Leaving  Zanzibar  in  October  1800, 
these  travellers  reached  Unyanyembe  in  1861,  aud  during  that  and  the 
following  year  they  marched  northward  to  the  Victoria  Nyanza,  skirted 
the  western  shore  of  that  great  lake,  and  reached  the  kingdom  of 
Uganda,  discovering  the  outlet  of  the  Nile  at  Eipon  Falls.  Following 
the  river  for  120  miles  north  of  the  lake,  they  were  then  obliged  to 
leave  its  courso,  but  again  struck  it  some  70  miles  lower  down,  and  at 
length  reached  Goudukoro  on  tlie  White  Nile  in  February  1863,  where 
they  were  met  by  Samuel  Baker.  Thus  Speke  and  Grant,  by  their 
discovery  of  the  main  source  of  the  Nile,  solved  a  (juestion  that  had 
exercised  the  imaginntiona  of  geographers  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
Their  journey  brought  to  our  knowledge  the  flora,  fauna,  and  inhabitants 
of  a  vast  tract  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Before  Sir  Samuel  Baker  mot  Speke  and  Grant  at  Gondokoro,  ho  had 
already  made  discoveries  in  the  basin  of  the  Atbara.  He  continued 
his  explorations  to  the  south,  and  discovered  the  Muta  Nzige  of  Speke, 
a  second  great  lake,  to  which  ho  assigned  the  name  of  Albert  Nyanza, 
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In  1871  Baker,  in  the  service  of  the  Khedive  of  Egyi>t,  again  visited 
the  scenes  of  his  former  discoveries,  with  the  object  of  expelling  the 
slave-traders  and  kidnappers.  In  Ihe  perfurmanco  of  this  service  he 
explored  the  kingdom  of  Unyoro,  collected  much  valuable  geographical 
information,  making  important  contributions  to  the  hydrography  of  the 
great  river,  as  well  as  to  a  knowledge  of  the  geography,  ethnology,  and 
natural  history  of  the  countries  watered  by  that  river. 

In  1874,  Gordon  Fasha  took  up  the  work  of  Baker  in  the  service  of 
Egypt,  and  from  his  headquarters  at  Khartum  up  to  1879  did  much 
directly  and  indirectly  through  his  subordinates,  Cliippendall,  Gessi, 
Mason,  Emiu  Pasha,  Prout,  and  others,  to  clear  up  still  further  the 
hydrography  of  the  Upper  Nile  and  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  country 
to  the  right  and  loft  of  the  river  and  Lake  Albert.  In  187.5-76  he 
himself  surveyed  the  Somerset  Nile,  in  1877-79  traversed  Darfur  and 
Eordofau,  and  visited  Abyssinia. 

The  additions  made  to  a  knowledge  of  Egypt,  of  the  Nile,  and  of  the 
region  especially  between  the  Nile  and  tho  Kcd  Sea,  and  of  the  Red 
Sea  Coast,  by  English  officers  in  Egyptian  employment  or  connected 
with  recent  English  military  exiJeditioiis  to  Egypt,  are  important 
enough  to  deserv'e  mention,  many  of  tlie  results  being  embodied  in 
English  official  jiublicutions. 

The  English  expedition  for  tho  relief  of  Emiu  Pahlia  (1887-89), 
imder  Mr.  Stanley,  has  shed  much  light  on  the  hydrography  of  the 
Nile  and  the  Congo;  traced  the  course  of  the  Aruwirai  to  its  source; 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  forest  region  of  Central  Africa, 
and  of  its  inhabitants,  of  the  country  on  the  west  of  the  Albert  Nyauzu, 
of  the  lake  itself,  of  the  Semliki,  which  connects  it  with  the  Bouthern 
lake  (Albert  Etlward),  and  of  Mount  Ituwenzoi  i. 

On  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  the  British  expeditions  up  the  Niger 
met  with  some  success.  In  1832,  Luird  and  Oldfield,  accompanied  by 
R.  Lander,  further  explored  tho  Niger,  OidfifUl  ascending  the  Benuo  for 
105  miles.  Captain  H.  D.  Trotter  in  1841-42,  added  much  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Niger  mouth  and  neighbouring  regions.  The  Pleiad,  to  tho 
command  of  which  Dr.  Wm.  F.  Baikie,  ic.N.,  succeeded  in  1854,  went 
250  miles  higher  up  the  Niger  than  had  previously  been  reached.  But 
in  a  second  expedition,  in  1857,  the  Pli:iad  was  wrecked,  and  the  other 
explorers  returned  to  England,  leaving  Dr.  Baikie  to  continue  the  work 
alone.  He  formed  a  settlement  called  Lukoja,  at  thy  confluence  of  the 
Quorra  and  Beuuo,  and  explored  the  surrounding  country,  inducing  tie 
king  of  Nupi  to  open  out  loads  for  the  passage  of  goods  to  Lukoja. 
After  6vo  years.  Dr.  Baikie  had  opened  tho  navigation  of  the  Niger,  and 
ettubliubed  markets  for  native  produce.  Ho  visited  Kano  and  collected 
much  informalion  on  the  Sudan.     He  died  on  his  way  home  in  18(>4. 

In  1808-70,  Winwood  Reade,  from  Sierra  Leone,  in  two  journeys 
reached  the  sonrco  of  the  Niger  and  explored  its  upper  course.     He  had 
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previously  (1661-63)  Sfiont  fourlcen  mouths  iu  the  Gorilla  country  on 
the  west  coast.  In  1879,  Mr.  Ashcroft  iu  I  he  Benry  Venn  carefully 
surveyed  the  Binue  for  40  iuile«  hej-oud  Yola.  Iu  1885  et  »eq.,  on  behalf 
of  the  Niger  Company,  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson  aecended  the  Niger  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sokoto,  and  tho  company's  agents  have  done  much  io 
explore  tho  Binue  and  other  affluents,  the  main  results  being  embodi*  d 
in  the  map  by  Mr.  H.  IT,  Johnston  iu  tho  '  Proceed iugs  '  R.G.S.  for  1888. 
In  1889,  Major  C.  M.  Macdonald,  Her  Majesty's  Commihsioner,  explored 
the  remote  northern  tributary  of  tho  Binue,  the  Kibbe,  proving  that 
it  had  no  connection  with  tho  Tuburi  marsh  and  tho  feeders  of  Lake 
Chad. 

Captain  J.  B.  Walker  explored  the  river  Ogowo  in  1864  and  1873. 
Tho  Calabar  river  was  explored  by  Oldfiold  iu  183t>i,  by  Captains 
Becroft  and  King  in  1841-42,  by  Captain  J.  U.  Walkk?r  in  1871  and  187c, 
and  by  II.  H.  Johnston  in  1888,  The  missioDarios  who  have  been  on 
tho  river  for  many  years  have  also  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
region. 

Other  expeditions  in  "West  Africa  •which  deserve  mention  are  tho 
following: — In  1845—46,  John  Duncan  penetrattd  from  tho  coast  through 
Dahomey  as  far  as  Adafuria.  Even  more  fruitful  in  information  were 
tho  two  missions  of  Commander  F,  E.  Forbes  in  1849-50.  In  1861-63, 
Kiehard  Burton  was  iu  this  region  of  Africa,  explored  the  Cameroons 
Mountains,  visited  Abeokuta,  undertook  a  mission  to  the  King  of 
Dahomey,  penetrating  to  Boussa  on  tho  Niger,  collecting  during  his 
travels  much  new  information  on  We»t  Africa.  In  1871-72,  J.  A. 
Skertchly  lived  for  several  months  in  Dahomey  and  had  exceptional 
opportunities  of  witnessing  the  cruel  customs  which  prevailed  in  that 
country.  In  1856  Ilewctt  made  a  journey  to  the  Gambia  and  Baria  iu  the 
Jolof  country,  and  iu  1881  Gouldsbury,  accompanied  by  Dumbleton  and 
Browning,  travelled  through  Futa  Jallon  to  Timbo. 

After  Dr.  Livingstone's  return  from  his  Zambezi  expedition  in  1864, 
Sir  h'oderick  Murchison  proposed  to  him  the  great  work  of  defining  the 
true  watershed  of  Inner  Central  Africa.  Ho  undertook  this  difticult 
and  perilous  enterprise,  leaving  England  in  August  1865.  After 
spending  some  time  at  Bombay  and  Zauzitiar,  he  finally  advanced  into 
the  interior  from  the  mouth  of  the  liovuma  in  April  1866,  travelling  to 
Ujiji  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  From  thence  Livingstorjo  made  his  way 
southwards  to  the  river  Chambeso,  tho  banks  of  which  he  reached  in 
February  1867.  Ho  next  advanced  northwards  to  Lake  iloero,  which 
riceives  the  river  Lualaba,  and  discharges  it.  In  1868  he  was  at 
Lucenda,  Cazembe's  capital,  to  the  south  of  Moero,  whence  he  made  his 
way  to  a  more  northern  lake  called  Baugweolo.  In  May  18G9  ho  was 
onco  more  at  Ujiji  on  Lake  Tanganyika,  where  ho  received  supplies  from 
Zanzibar.  His  next  object  was  to  hit  upon  the  conrse  of  the  Lualaba 
by  advancing  west  from  Tanganyika.    This  took  him  into  the  previously 
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nnlmown  region  called  Manynema.  From  1869  to  1871  the  indefatigable 
traveller  made  joumeyB  through  the  Mnnyueraa  foreHts  in  company  with 
the  Arab  traders,  and  at  length  reached  a  place  called  Nyangwe  on  the 
Lnalabs,  which  was  his  farthest  point.  Without  knowiug  it,  he  had 
discovered  the  head-waters  of  the  Congo.  After  a  long  and  weary 
march  of  400  miles,  Livingstone  returned  toUjiji  in  October  1872,  where 
he  was  met  by  a  search  expedition  commanded  by  Stanley,  and  received 
mach-nccded  supplies. 

Livingstone  aud  Stanley  travelled  together  from  Ujiji  to  Unyan- 
yembe,  whence  the  latter  returned  to  England.  But  the  aged  explorer 
once  more  started  alone  for  the  unknown  interior;  and  died  near  tho 
shores  of  Lake  Bangweolo  on  tho  4lh  of  May,  1873.  His  faithful 
serrants,  Chuma  and  Susi,  conveyed  the  body  of  their  beloved  master  to 
Zanzibar ;  and  the  remains  found  a  last  aud  fitting  resting-place  in 
Weatminster  Abbey.  As  an  explorer,  Livingstone  trod  some  29,000 
miles  of  African  soil,  and  laid  open  nearly  one  million  square  miles  of 
previously  unknown  country.  Sir  Bartlo  Froro,  who  was  President  of 
the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society  when  the  news  arrived  of  the  great 
traveller's  death,  thus  concluded  his  sympathetic  sketch  of  Livingstone's 
career : — "  As  a  whole  tho  work  of  his  life  will  surely  bo  hold  up  in 
ages  to  come,  as  one  of  singular  nobleness  of  design,  and  of  onflinchiag 
energy  and  self-sacrifice  in  execution.  It  will  be  long  cro  any  one  man 
will  be  able  to  open  so  large  an  extent  of  unknown  land  to  civilisod 
mankind  ;  yet  longer,  perhaps,  ere  wc  find  a  brighter  example  of  a  lifu 
of  such  continued  and  useful  self-devotion  to  a  noble  cause." 

Sir  Koderick  Murehison  died  on  October  22nd,  1871.  Ho  had  been 
continuously  President  of  tho  lloyal  Geographical  Society  since  1862. 
In  the  year  after  Sir  Roderick's  death,  the  Society,  under  the  Presidency 
of  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  organised  two  great  expeditions  for  the  search 
and  relief  of  Dr.  Livingstone:  one  under  Lieut.  Grandy,  R.S.,  on  tho 
vide  of  the  Congo,  the  expense  of  which  was  provided  for  by  the  munifi- 
oenoeof  Mr.  J.  Young,  of  Glasgow ;  the  other,  under  LieuL  Dawson,  it.N., 
by  way  of  the  east  coast.  On  Lieut.  Dawson's  premature  return  from 
Zanzibar,  Commander  Lovett  Cameron,  iln'.,  was  sent  out  in  command  of 
the  East  Coast  expedition,  but,  on  reaching  Unyanycmbo,  ho  received 
tidings  of  the  great  traveller's  death,  which  altered  hia  plans.  Pushing 
onwards,  Cameron  reached  Ujiji  in  February  1874,  explortd  the  southern 
half  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  and  solved  the  great  problem  of  its  outlet. 
lie  then  advanced  across  Man3ueiua  to  ihe  Lualaba  or  Congo,  crossed 
that  river,  and  reached  the  capital  of  Unia.  Thence  he  pushed  forward 
acrosB  the  continent,  and  arrived  at  Benguela^  on  the  west  coast,  in 
October  1875. 

The  first  journey  of  IL  M.  Stanley  had  been  undertaken  to  bring 
supplies  to  Livingstone.  This  great  explorer  has  since  devoted  his  life 
to  African   exploration,  with  England  as   his   base  of  operations.     lu 
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1874  Stanley  undertook  a  second  journey  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  to 
explore  tlie  eqtiatorial  lakes  and  discover  the  coiii-se  of  the  Congo.  In 
March  1875  he  reached  the  Boutheru  tshoro  of  the  Victoria  Myanza, 
where  he  put  a  l)oat  together  which  ho  had  conveyed  from  Zanzibar  in 
pieces,  and  launched  it  ou  the  lake.  Ho  circumnavigated  Victoria 
Nyanza,  visited  tho  capital  of  Uganda,  and  returned  to  hia  camp  after 
an  absence  of  nearly  three  months.  Having  made  some  journeys  in  the 
direction  of  tho  Albert  Nyanza,  during  which  he  discovered  tho 
southern  lake,  Muta  Nzige  (Albert  Edward),  and  Gordon  Bennett  moun- 
tain, and  in  the  kingdom  of  Rumanika,  Stanley  proceeded  to  Ujiji, 
and  followed  Cameron's  route  round  tho  southern  half  of  Lake  Tan- 
ganyika. He  then  marched  across  Manyaema  to  Nyangwe,  and  em- 
barked on  the  Lualaba,  which  river  eventually  proved  to  be  the  Congo. 
Leaving  Nyangwe  on  November  5thj  1876,  Stanley  and  his  party  rapidly 
deBcenileJ  the  river,  encountering  freqnent  opposition  from  hostile  tribes 
until  the  falls  were  reacheil,  but  it  took  them  five  months  to  pass  these 
cataracts.  The  tlistanco  from  Nyangwe  to  the  mouth  of  the  Congo  is 
calculated  at  1800  miles,  and  Stanley  was  navigating  the  river  from 
November  1876  to  August  1877.  Dangers  in  every  form  were  met 
with  intrepid  resolutiou,  while  marvellous  resource  and  ingenuity  were 
exercised  in  combating  tho  great  physical  obstacles.  Sir  Eodorick 
Muichison,  whoso  forecasts  were  seldom  wrong,  held  the  opinion  that 
Livingstone's  Lualaba  was  tho  Congo,  and  Stanley  verified  the  fact.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  discovery  has  led  to  consequences  of  great 
commercial  and  political  importance.  Stanley's  latest  journey,  when 
be  oseemJed  the  Arawimi  to  tho  Albert  Nyanza,  baa  been  already 
referred  to. 

The  Royal  Geographical  Society,  after  the  return  of  Cameron  and 
Stanley,  resolved  to  despatch  another  expedition  with  tho  object  of 
exploring  the  country  from  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  to  the  north  end  of 
Lxko  Nyassa,  and  between  Lakes  Nyassa  and  Tanganyika.  The  com- 
mand was  given  to  Mr.  Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  a  young  traveller 
and  geographer  of  high  attainments,  and  the  only  son  of  the  eminent 
cartographer  of  Ediuburgli.  llo  was.  accompanied  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Thomson,  a  young  Scotch  geologist,  and  they  lauded  at  Dar-es-Salaam 
on  May  19th,  187S).  Ascending  the  course  of  tho  river  Eufiji,  Mr.  Keith 
Johnston  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  died  ou  the  23rd  of  Juno.  Mr, 
Thomson,  at  tht"  ago  of  22,  now  found  himself  alone  in  tho  wilds  of 
Africa,  charged  with  heavy  responsibility,  and  in  command  of  a  most 
difficult  expedition.  The  brave  young  fellow  proved  equal  to  tho  occa- 
sion. With  his  foot  on  tlio  threshold  of  tho  unknown,  he  resolved  to 
go  forward  and  do  his  best.  "  Though  the  mantle  of  Mr,  Johnston's 
knowk^dge  could  not  descend  upon  me,"  ho  wrote,  "yot  ho  left  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  of  research,  and  I  resolved  to  carry  out  his 
design  as  far  as  lay  in  my  power."    On  July  2nd  Thomson  resumed 
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the  journey,  and  after  many  long  and  perilous  marches  lie  reached  the 
northern  shore  of  Lake  Nyassa.  Thence  he  advanced  northward,  and 
in  November  1879  he  came  in  sight  of  Lake  Tanganyika.  He  then 
resolved  to  examine  the  Lnknga  outlet  of  the  lake  discovered  and  de- 
scribed by  Cameron.  Advancing  northward  along  the  western  shore, 
he  first  beheld  the  noble  river  Lukuga  bearing  the  drainage  waters  of 
the  Tanganyika  to  the  Oongo  and  the  Atlantic.  He  followed  the  river's 
coarse  for  six  days,  until  be  could  see  the  great  plain  of  the  Lualaba 
spread  out  below  him.  He  then  made  his  way  round  the  south  end  of 
Tanganyika  to  Zanzibar,  discovering  a  remarkable  sheet  of  water,  which 
he  named  Lake  Leopold,  on  his  route.  Thomson's  proudest  boast  was 
that  of  the  150  men  who  landed  with  him,  he  only  lost  one,  and  that  he 
never  once  had  to  fire  a  gun  either  for  offensive  or  defensive  purposes. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Thomson's  journey  was  so  complete,  that  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Society  resolved  to  employ  him  on  another  expedi- 
tion, with  the  object  of  landing  at  Mombas,  and  going  thence,  by  Mount 
Kilimanjaro,  to  the  south-east  shore  of  Victoria  Kyanza,  returning  by 
the  hitherto  nnvisited  Mount  Eenia.  Thomson  left  Mombas  in  March 
1883,  and  his  route  took  him  northwards  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
snowy  mountain,  in'  the  country  of  the  Masai.  Thence  he  advanced  to 
the  platean  of  Lykipia,  8400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  after  crossing  a 
magnificent  range  of  mountains,  he  found  himself  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Kenia,  a  volcanic  cone  rising  to  a  height  of  15,000  feet.  From  Mount 
Eenia  Thomson  marched  to  the  lake  Baringo,  and  the  Eavirondo  coun^, 
which  borders  on  the  north-eastern  shore  of  Victoria  Nyanza.  He 
intended  to  have  pushed  onwards  to  the  Nile,  but  his  stores  were 
exhausted,  and  he  was  attacked  by  fever.  He  therefore  determined  to 
return,  which  he  did  by  way  of  the  mountain  of  Elgon  or  Ligonyi, 
visiting  the  extraordinary  artificial  oaves,  occupied  by  whole  villages 
with  their  cattle,  but  supposed  to  have  been  mines  in  some  remote  age. 
Thomson  returned  to  the  coast  in  June  1884,  having  made  a  most 
remarkable  journey,  and  proved  himself  to  be  a  traveller  of  great 
courage,  enterprise,  and  intelligence. 

It  was  two  German  missionaries  in  the  employment  of  the 
Church  Missionary  Society,  Erapf  and  Bebmann,  who  in  1848  were 
the  first  Europeans  to  get  a  glimpse  of  Eilimanjaro.  The  English 
geologist  Thornton  accompanied  Von  der  Decken  in  his  visit  to  the 
mountain  in  1862.  In  1865  and  following  years,  Wakefield  and  New 
not  only  visited  Eilimanjaro,  but  partly  bj'  personal  travel  and  partly  by 
inquiries  among  native  traders,  obtained  much  information  as  to  the 
region  to  the  north  and  west  of  Eilimanjaro  and  Mount  Eenia,  including 
the  Masai  country.  In  1871  Wakefield  ascended  Eilimanjaro  to  its 
snow-limit.  During  this  period,  and  up  to  1887,  Mr.  Wakefield  made 
several  journeys  into  the  country  of  the  Gallas. 

In  Somaliand  Galla  Lands  we  find  Smee  exploring  the  Jub  in  1811. 
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In  1848  Captain  Cnittenden  of  the  Indian  Navy  succeeded  in  pene- 
trating some  distance  into  the  myuteTious  Somali  Land,  while  one  of 
Burton's  most  niemoralDle  and  hazardous  feats  wa>i  his  visit  to  the  city 
of  Harrar.  More  recently  the  Somali  Country  has  been  penetrated 
southward  from  Borbera,  by  Mr.  F.  L,  James  and  his  compaoionB,  to  the 
Shebeyli,  a  distance  of  iJ50  miles,  important  contributiuns  being  made  to 
natural  history  and  ethnology,  as  well  as  geography. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Johnston  had  undertaken  a  joiimey  to  Kilimanjaro  before 
Mn  ThomHon's  return.  This  accompliished  young  traveller  had  already 
made  more  than  ono  journey  in  tho  Portuguese  colony  of  the  West  Coast, 
and  in  tho  Congo  Basin,  and  was  known  to  be  a  practical  naturalist,  a 
good  artist,  and  an  able  writer.  In  May  1884  he  left  Mombasa,  and 
approached  the  mountain  from  its  southern  side  ;  eventually  encamping 
at  Taveita,  where  he  obtained  guides  for  the  ascent.  Ho  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  central  connecting  rictge  of  Kilimanjaro,  at  a  height  of 
15,loO  feet  above  the  sea;  over  him  rising  Ihe  dazzling  snowy  dome  of 
Eibo.  Another  gallant  attempt,  climbing  over  slippery  rocks  in  a  dense 
mist,  brought  him  to  a  height  of  16,315  feet  above  the  sea,  or  within 
2000  feet  of  the  summit,  which  is  reckoned  at  18,800  feet.  During  this 
admirably  conducted  journey,  Mr.  Johnston  collected  300  species  of 
plants,  of  which  20  or  30  are  new  to  science,  130  birds,  several  hundred 
butterflies  aud  beotlcs,  geological  sjwcimens,  and  vocabularit-a  of  four 
languages,  tho  scenery  and  natural  history  being  illustrated  by  drawings 
from  nature. 

The  Rev.  George  GrenfeH's  explorations  of  the  Mobangi,  the 
Lomarai,  and  other  tributaries  of  the  Congo,  give  him  u  high  rank 
among  explorers. 

Since  Jackson's  work,  the  most  important  addition  to  a  sciontifio 
knowledge  of  Morocco  has  been  made  (1871)  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  and 
Mr.  J.  Bali,  who  made  an  extensive  journey  into  that  country,  visiting 
the  city,  penetrating  into  the  Great  Atlas,  reaching  a  height  of  over 
10,000  feet,  investigating  its  botany,  an  J,  with  tho  aid  of  Mr.  Maw,  its 
geology,  aa  well  as  its  geography  and  inhabitants.  In  18B8,  Joseph 
Thomson  made  an  expedition  to  Morocco,  during  which  he  crossed  the 
Great  Atlas  at  three  places,  and  observed  the  great  plateau  beyond; 
ascended  to  over  13,000  feet,  making  numerous  observations  on  tho 
natural  historj',  geology,  and  ethnology  of  the  mountains. 

Other  valuable  geographical  wttrk  has  been  executed  in  various  parts 
of  Africa  in  recent  yeai-s.  Dr.  Stewart  has  carefully  surveyed  Lake 
Nyassa,  Mr.  O'Neill  has  explored  the  country  between  Lake  Shirwa  and 
Mozambique,  and  Mr,  Comber  has  ascended  the  Cameroon  Mountains, 
and  mapped  a  considerable  extent  of  tho  course  of  tho  Congo  with 
scientific  accuracy. 

During  this  contur\'  Knglishmen  have  done  much  for  tho  geography 
and  ethnology  of  Madagascar,  w^ith  which  arc  conut'Cted  tho  names  of 
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C»ptain  W.  F.  W.  Owen,  whose  snrveyH  of  the  African  Coast  are  atill 
reoognised  as  authoritative ;  the  Bev.  W.  Ellis,  J.  L.  Macleod,  CitptaiQ 
S.  P.  Oliver,  the  Rev.  J.  Sibree,  the  Bev.  Mr.  Baron,  and  other  Eoglish 
misBiimariee. 

Lieut  Wollsted  visited  Socotra  in  1834 ;  and  Prof.  J.  B.  Balfour  in 
1880,  the  results  obtained  by  the  latter  being  of  the  highest  scientifio 
and  geographical  value. 

Africa  has  certainly  been  the  favourite  ground  for  British  travellers, 
-who  were  first  attracted  to  that  mysterious  continent  by  the  vast  extent 
of  entirely  unknown  space  which  appeared  blank  upon  the  maps.  As 
this  space  was  gradually  encroached  upon  the  interest  became  keener 
and  more  intense,  and  enterprise  was  stimulated  by  the  public  at  home. 
Thus  a  great  work  had  been  achieved  by  British  travellers  in  Africa, 
while  other  equally  important  and  interesting  fields  of  research  have 
been  comparatively  neglected.  The  New  World  does  not  owe  much  to 
their  exploring  enterprise  during  the  century  under  review,  although 
wmie  good  work  has  been  done  there. 

America. 

Captain  John  Palliser,  in  1857  and  1858,  explored  large  tracts  of 
British  North  America,  and  determined  the  existence  of  practicable 
passes  across  the  Bocky  Mountains  within  British  territory.  Other  able 
surveyors  and  explorers  have  followed  in  his  footsteps,  and  to  their 
able  and  zealous  labours  the  fact  is  due  that  a  railroad  now  runs  across 
the  continent  within  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  South  America  the 
Straits  of  Magellan  were  surveyed  by  Captains  King  and  Fitz  Roy, 
the  west  coast  by  Captains  Fitz  Boy  and  Eellett,  and  Lake  Titicaca  by 
Mr.  Pentland,  who  also  fixed  the  position  of  Cuzco.  Mr.  Darwin,  who 
served  as  naturalist  with  Captain  Fitz  Boy,  made  observations  on  the 
physical  geography  of  Patagonia  and  the  other  regions  visited,  which 
have  had  most  fruitful  scientific  results.  The  Amazon  river  was 
descended  from  Peru  in  1827  and  1834,  by  Liouts.  Maw  and  Smyth; 
and  its  fauna  and  flora  have  been  explored  and  described  by  three 
English  naturalists,  Wallace,  Bates,  and  Spruce.  As  a  scientific 
geographer,  the  most  thorough  and  exact  workman  in  the  Amazonian 
basin  has  been  Mr.  William  Chandless.  In  1864  and  1865  ho  explored 
the  river  Purus,  one  of  the  least  known  of  the  great  tributaries  of  the 
Amazon,  for  a  distance  of  1866  miles.  He  mapped  the  course  of  this 
previously  undefined  stream  by  a  continuous  series  of  astronomical 
observations  for  latitude  and  longitude,  and  true  compass  bearings. 
The  great  danger  he  encountered  in  travelling  for  months  through  a 
country  of  interminable  forest,  in  which  hordes  of  savage  Indians  lark 
was  shown  in  the  treacherous  murder  of  Mr.  Chandlees's  servant  and 
boat's  crew,  in  deeoending  the  river.    The  result  of  bis  enterprise  was 
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that  he  discovered  a  considerable  tract  of  interesting  country  previously 
unknown,  and  profoundly  modified  all  the  maps  of  the  interior  of  tropical 
South  America. 

Further  south  a  noteworthy  journey  was  made  hy  Commander 
Musters,  B.K,,  in  1872,  If©  landed  at  Punta  Arenas  in  tlio  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  travelled  northwards  through  Patagonia,  over  960  miles 
of  latitude,  in  780  of  •which  ho  traversed  a  country  previouhly  quite 
unknown  to  Europeans.  The  interior  of  British  Guiana  has  also  been 
an  interesting  field  for  geographical  rosearoh,  which  wna  first  occupied 
by  Sir  Rolwrt  Schomburgk.  This  accomplished  traveller  ascended  the 
Essequibo  and  Berbioe,  .and  renched  the  Carumii  Mountains  between 
1834  and  1837,  His  footsteps  have  been  followed  by  other  explorers, 
the  most  enterprising,  of  late  years,  being  Mr.  Everard  im  Thnm,  who 
accomplished  the  ascent  of  the  isolated  Mount  Roraima  in  1SS4-. 

Some  further  details  concerning  these  and  other  expeditions  may  li© 
of  service.  In  1789  Mackenzie  discovered  the  great  river  in  North 
America  which  goes  by  his  name,  and  succeeded  in  pushing  his  way 
do\vn  until  ho  entered  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  its  mouth.  Vancouver's 
expedition  of  1702-04  was  really  intended  to  supplement  the  exploration 
of  Cook  on  the  north-west  coast  of  A-meiica  by  carefully  surveying  and 
mapping  the  coast  for  about  twenty  degrees,  establishing  the  fact  that 
between  IS""  and  GO'  N.  lat.  the  coast  is  covered  by  along  series  of  islands, 
separated  by  narrow  straits.  He  Carefully  surveyed  the  ctiast  from  30^* 
N.  to  Cook's  Inlet,  examining  every  important  inlet  to  discover  if  a 
passage  existed  likely  to  lead  to  the  Atlantic,  and  proved  that  there  was  no 
such  passage.  Ho  determined  the  insularity  of  Vancouver  Island  and  the 
character  of  the  dense  archipelagoes  to  the  north.  Vancouver's  discoverieB 
and  his  observalions  on  the  geography,  natural  history,  and  ethnology 
of  this  coast  are  still  of  value.  His  lieutenant,  Broughton,  made  an  equally 
careful  hydrographical  survey  of  the  Sea  of  Tartary  and  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Japan.  In  1810-22,  Franklin  led  an  expedition  from  Hudson'b 
Bay  overland  to  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  river,  and  amid  the  most 
trying  diflSculties,  travelling  5550  miles,  carried  out  careful  physical 
Burvej-B  of  the  mouth  of  tho  Coppermine  river,  and  eastward  along  the 
Coronation  Gulf.  Richardson  Avaesurgeon  and  naturoilist  of  theexpeditioD, 
and  the  gains  to  science,  especially  to  botany  and  zoology,  were  of  tho 
greatest  value.  Not  only  did  Eichardwm  con  tribute  scientific  appendices 
to  Franklin's  narratives  (as  also  to  those  of  Tarry,  Ross,  Back,  and  othcrB), 
but,  as  will  bo  seen  below,  took  a  largo  part  in  compiling  a  special  work 
on  tho  Fauna  of  North  America. 

In  1825-27  Franklin  again,  aoconipauied  by  Back  and  Richardson, 
went  out  to  tho  same  region,  proceeding  to  tho  mouth  of  tho  Mackenzie 
river,  and  surveying  from  the  mouth  of  tho  Coppermine  river  westwards 
to  Point  Beechey,  with  results  to  science  again  of  great  importance.  In 
this  way  Franklin  had  surveyed  over  forty-four  degrees  of  longitude. 
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In  1833-35,  Back  and  King  made  their  way  to  the  Great  Fieh  Hivcr, 
and  readied  the  coast  opposite  King  William  Sound.  In  1837-39, 
Franklin's  work  was  resumed  by  Dease  and  Simpson.  They  went  down 
the  Coppermine  river,  and  surveyed  the  coast  as  far  west  as  Capo  Barrow, 
discovering  the  Colville  river.  After  wintering  on  Bear  Lake  they 
descended  the  Coppermine  river,  and  surveyed  the  coast  eastwards  on  the 
other  side,  in  this  and  the  following  year  reaching  Cape  Britadnia,  beyond 
Back's  furthest  point,  thus  accomplishing  one  of  the  most  extensive 
joamejs  in  these  regions. 

In  1846-47,  Bae  travelled  from  Fort  Churchill  on  Hudson's  Bay,  by 
Bepnlse  Bay,  across  the  isthmus  to  the  gulf  between  Boothia  and 
Melville  Peninsula,  still  further  completing  his  surveys.  In  1848-49, 
Bichardson,  accompanied  by  Bae,  in  search  of  Franklin,  went  by  Canada 
to  the  Mackenzie  river,  and  proceeded  eastwards  to  Cape  Heame.  Bichard- 
son-spent  the  winter  at  Fort  Confidence,  carrying  on  scientific  researches. 
In  1849  Bae  crossed  over  to  WoUaston  Land  and  examined  the  coasts, 
and  afterwards  established  the  connection  between  Wollaston  and  Victoria 
Land  and  the  existence  of  a  passage  between  the  latter  and  Boothia. 
Betnming  in  1 853-54,  Bae  crossed  the  isthmus  from  Bepulse  Bay,  proceeded 
westwards  over  the  unknown  coast  to  King  William's  Land,  and,  as  is 
known,  discovered  many  relics  of  the  lost  Franklin  expedition. 

In  1840  Logan  began  the  Geological  and  Natural  History  Survey  of 
Canada,  which,  under  Selwyn,  has  surveyed  a  large  area  of  the  Dominion, 
not  only  for  geological  purposes,  but  has  collected  a  vast  mass  of  data 
on  £he  topography,  physical  geography,  natural  history,  and  ethnology, 
of  T^ons  never  before  visited,  in  the  North-west  Territories,  on  tho 
Saskatchewan  and  other  rivers  and  lakes,  in  British  Columbia,  and 
especially  in  Alaska,  the  great  river  and  mountain  systems  of  which  have 
been  quite  recently  explored  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  other  members  of  the 
staff.  The  results  of  all  this  valuable  work  are  embodied  in  a  series  of 
elaborate  reports  and  maps.  Concurrent  with  this  the  meteorological 
service  of  Canada  has  done  much  to  obtain  accurate  information  as  to 
the  climate  of  the  Dominion,  a  most  important  factor  in  its  physical  and 
economical  geography. 

In  1867-60,  Captain  Palliser's  great  expedition,  referred  to  above, 
was  sent  out  for  the  exploration  of  the  region  between  tho  great  lakes 
and  the  Saskatchewan  and  the  Bocky  Mountains,  to  the  Cascade  Bangs 
and  Vancouver,  partly  with  a  view  to  survey  a  route  for  a  railway  to 
the  Pacific.  As  the  expedition  was  accompanied  by  a  staff  of  specialists 
— SuUivan,  Hector,  S.  J.  Dawson,  Blakston,  Hind,  and  others,  not  only 
were  the  geographical  acquisitions  of  great  extent  and  value,  but 
important  studies  were  made  on  the  geology  and  natural  i-esonrces  of  the 
region.  In  1862,  Milton  explored  the  Bed  Biver  region,  and  with 
Cheadle  sought  to  find  a  route  to  British  Columbia,  exploring  what  was, 
to   a  considerable  extent^  an  unknown  region.     In  1863-66,  Bobert 
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Brown  (partly  with  F.  Wtyraper)  did  good  work  in  Vancouver  Island, 
his  work  (1868)  being cootinued  by  his  companion,  Leech.  F.  Wbympt-r 
afterwards  carried  out  an  exploring  jotimoy  in  Alaska,  during  which  ho 
followed  the  great  Yukon  river  down  to  its  mouth.  In  1869-71,  R.  Boll 
made  a  careful  survey  of  Lake  Nipigon  and  the  neighbouring  region ; 
in  1873,  with  Selwyn,  carried  on  his  survey  to  the  Saskatchewan  ;  in 
1874  to  Manitoba  and  Lake  Wiunii>eg,  and  as  far  as  the  Assiaiboine. 
In  1875-77  he  surveyed  a  large  part  of  the  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay,  and 
in  1878  between  that  and  Lake  Winnipeg  along  the  Nelson  river.  He 
returned  to  Hudson's  Bay  at  a  lato  period  and  made  a  thorough  study  of 
the  whole  region,  the  rcjiort  tbereon  being  of  special  geographical  and 
scientific  value.  Still  further  additions  were  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  geography  and  meteorology  of  Hudson's  Biy  in  1886  and  1887  by 
the  expedition  of  Lieut.  Gordon  and  Captain  Markbam. 

In  1871  began  the  fresh  survoys  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
under  Sand  ford  Fleming,  with  rich  results  along  the  whole  region  both 
ior  geography  and  natural  history,  as  well  as  geology,  the  last  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Dawson,  who  Bubsequently  pushetl  hia  survey  into  Vancouver, 
Queen  Charlotte  Island,  and  Alaska  (1887),  where  ho  and  the  members 
of  his  staff  bavo  added  largely  to  our  knowledge  of  tho  physical 
geography  and  geology  of  tho  Yukon  region. 

The  contributions  of  Macoun,  tho  naturalist  of  the  Canadian 
Survey,  to  a  kuowledgo  of  tho  climate  and  natural  resources  of  tho 
Great  North-We&t,  deserve  special  mention. 

In  1862  Hind  made  careful  exploration  of  tho  interior  of 
Labrador,  for  a  knowledge  of  wliich  we  are  also  indebted  to  English 
miuaionaries  and  to  the  journey  of  R.  F.  Holme,  in  1887.  On  the  other 
side  additions  have  boon  made  to  our  knowledge  of  Mount  St.  Elias  by  tho 
expedition  of  Seton-Karr  in  1886,  and  of  Mr,  Topbamin  1888.  In  1871 
el  seq.,  Logan  and  Murray,  the  official  geologists,  surveyed  a  considerable 
area  of  Newfoundland. 

In  1882-83  the  English  International  Polar  Observing  Station  was 
established  at  Fort  Rae,  on  Great  Slave  Lake,  under  Captain  Dawson,  n.N. 
In  Jamaica  and  other  British  West  India  Islands,  surveys  have  been 
established,  and  through  them  the  islands  have  been  fairly  mapfied, 
while  the  co  ist  and  seas  have  been  surveyed  by  Her  Majesty's  ships. 
Many  individual  travellers  have  visited  these  islands  during  tho  century, 
and  given  to  the  world  the  results  of  their  observations. 

In  Central  America  tho  researches  by  British  travellers  have  been 
mostly  of  an  archaeological  character,  among  the  most  recent  and  most 
imitoriant  being  those  of  Maudslay  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan.  Among 
tho  important  contiibntions  to  the  physical  geography  and  natural 
history  are  those  of  Belt,  while  the  great  undertakicg  of  Messrs.  Godwin 
and  Salvin,  the  'Biologia  Centrali-Araoricaua,'  ia  a  contribution  of  the 
liist  importance  to  geographical  distribuliou. 
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Pentland,  who  resided  for  many  years  in  South  America  (including 
Bolivia)  as  Biitish  Consnl,  and  who  was  an  accomplished  geologist  and 
botanist,  carried  on  a  series  of  explorations  (1825-37)  which,  gained  the 
praise  of  Humboldt  and  Cuvier.  He  traversed  a  great  part  of  Peru, 
Chili,  and  Bolivia.  His  astronomical  observations,  his  maps,  his  geo- 
logical researches,  his  fixing  of  the  snow-level,  are  described  by  Feschel 
as  daancaL  He  meaenred  the  most  important  summits  of  the  Andes, 
Chimborazo,  Hlimani,  and  Sorata.  Titicaca  Lake  was  carefully  surveyed 
by  him,  and  many  other  valuable  contributions  made  to  what  was  then 
a  comparatively  unknown  region. 

In  1826-36,  King  and  Fitzroy,  and  subsequently  Fitzroy  alone,  in 
the  Adventurer  and  Beagle,  at  various  times  carried  on  the  survey  of  the 
coasts  of  South  America  from  the  La  Plata  to  Cape  Horn,  and  up  the 
whole  of  the  Pacific  coast  to  Guayaquil.  The  many  channels  and  islands 
to  the  south  of  the  mainland,  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  were  carefully 
snrveyed,  as  were  also  the  Galapagos  Islands  on  the  west  coast.  By 
the  Santa  Cruz  river  a  considerable  stretch  of  the  interior  of  Patagonia 
was  explored.  During  the  later  years  of  his  long-continued  survey 
voyage  Darwin  was  on  board  as  naturaUst,  and  his  observations,  in- 
dnding  his  journeys  into  the  continent,  added  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  scientific  results  of  the  expedition.  Li  all  departments  of  physical 
geography  and  natural  history  the  gain  to  knowledge  was  of  the  highest 
value,  and  the  expedition  memorable  as  having  led  Darwin  to  indicate 
that  series  of  researches  which  have  had  so  potent  an  influence  on  all 
departments  of  science. 

In  1827-28  H.  L.  Maw  crossed  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic ;  but 
much  noore  important  was  the  exploration  of  Smith  and  Lowe  in  1834-36, 
who  joum^ed  down  the  Ucayali,  Maranh&o,  and  Amazon,  and  indicated 
the  great  water-routes  for  conveying  the  products  of  the  Cordilleras  to 
the  Atlantic,  the  Pachitea,  Ucayali,  and  Amazon. 

In  1848,  Bates  and  Wallace  proceeded  to  South  America  for  the 
special  purpose  of  investigating  the  natural  history  of  the  Amazonian 
r^on.  Bates  devoted  eleven  years  to  the  purpose,  following  the  river 
to  the  Peruvian  boundary,  and  exploring  several  of  the  affluents  of  its 
lower  coarse,  the  Tocantins,  Tapajos,  Teffe,  Jutahi,  Bio  Negro,  &o.,  the 
results  being  contributions  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  physical 
and  bioh^oal  geography  of  this  important  region.  Wallace  remained 
four  years  in  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and  of  the  Bio  Negro,  observing 
and  collecting,  with  fruitful  results  to  scientific  geography,  as  will  be 
seen  in  the  various  works  published  by  him. 

In  1852-54,  Clements  Markham  travelled  in  Peru,  and  explored  the 
forests  of  the  Eastern  Andean  range.  Again,  in  1860-61,  he  visited 
Pern  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cinchona  plants  to  transfer  to  India 
a  mission  which  he  accomplished  with  complete  success. 

The  extensive  and  fraitM  explorations  of  Chandless,  in  1862-69,  in 
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the  Amazonian  region  in  these  years  have  been  dwelt  upon  already. 
In  1873-75  was  carried  out  the  expedition  under  Barrington  Brown 
(a  trained  geologist),  accompanied  by  the  botanist  Traill,  and  Lidstond, 
an  engineer,  along  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  the  Tapajos,  Madeira, 
Rio  Negro,  Purus,  Jurua,  Javar)',  Solitnoens,  and  others.  The3'  traversed 
15,000  miles  of  rivers,  and  from  the  facilities  afforded  them  were  able 
to  visit  places  and  see  much  not  accessible  to  the  ordinary  traveller. 
Much  was  added  especially  to  the  knowledge  of  the  hydrography  of  the 
southern  affluents  and  of  the  geology  of  the  region  generally.  Abont 
the  gamo  time,  E.  D.  Matthews,  resident  engineer  of  the  projected 
Madeira  and  Mamor6  IJailway,  journeyed  up  tho  Madeira  almost  up  to 
its  source,  and  crossed  Bolivia  and  Peni  to  Areca  on  the  Pacific. 

Seem  an 'e  journeys  (1848)  in  the  Andes  of  Peru  and  Ecuador,  while 
on  bis  exploring  cruise  in  the  Herald,  should  not  bo  forgotten  for  their 
scientific  value. 

E.  H.  Schomburgk's  oitensive  and  invaluable  botanical  explorations, 
1835-44,  in  British  Guiana  (from  funds  supplied  in  England)  have  been 
referred  to  above,  lie  traversed  the  rivers  of  the  country  to  their  sources, 
and  explored  in  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  Orinoco.  His  botanical 
and  zoological  coUeckionB  over  all  the  region  form  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  British  Museum,  while  bia  observations  on  the  various  aspects  of 
British  Guiana  may  bo  said  to  form  the  bases  of  ail  subsequent  explora- 
tions. The  most  notable  traveller  in  British  Guiana  previous  to  Schom- 
burgk  was  the  famous  Watertou,  who  began  his  wanderings  through 
the  "Wilds  of  Demerara  and  Essequibo"  in  1812,  and  at  intervals  up 
to  1824  visited  the  same  regions,  as  well  as  the  Orinoco,  Cayenne,  and 
Brazil,  with  results  of  much  value  to  naturul  history.  In  1868  el  teg., 
Barrington  Brown,  as  official  geologist  and  surveyor,  traversed  much  of 
British  Guiana,  adding  considerably  to  what  Schomburgk  had  done, 
and  discovering  the  magnidcent  Kaieteur  Falls  on  the  Potaro  river. 
All  the  great  rivera  of  this  colony  were  surveyed  by  Brown,  and  tbo 
geology,  as  well  as  physical  geography,  carefully  noted  and  reported 
wpon ;  at  the  same  time  numerous  cross-country  journeys  were  made. 
In  1878,  Boddam-Whetham  visited  British  Guiana  for  the  ezprefla 
purpose  of  ascending  the  curious  mountain  Roraima,  deemed  inaccessible. 
Though  he  failed,  bo  added  to  our  knowledge  of  the  mountain  and  the 
country. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  Mr.  Im  Thnrn  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing the  ascent,  and  so  making  a  fresh  contribution  to  geograjihical 
knowledge.  Im  Thuru  has,  moreover,  made  extensive  journeys  in  the 
country  as  a  naturalist ;  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Kaieteur 
Falls,  of  the  zoologj'  and  botany  of  the  country  generally,  and  more 
especially  of  the  ethnology  of  its  inhabitants,  and  its  industrial  resources. 
Im  Thum's  ascent  of  IJoraima  in  1884  was  followed  in  1886  by  those  of 
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Cruner  and  Dreseel,  whose  obeervations  were  valaablo  additions  to 
those  of  Im  Thum. 

Among  other  important  contributions  to  a  knowledge  of  the  northern 
parts  of  South  America  may  be  mentioned  those  of  Simons,  an  engineer 
long  resident  in  Colombiu^  and  who  has  made  careful  explorations  in 
the  SifTra  Nevada  of  Sta.  Marta,  and  in  the  Goajira  Peninsula;  and 
of  K.  B.  ^Vhite,  who  made  careful  surveys  in  the  western  provinces  of 
Colombia.  Mudie  Spenco,  resident  for  some  time  in  Venezuela,  added 
something  to  our  knowledge  of  that  oouutry.  In  1879-80  the  journeys 
of  E.  Whyraper  in  Ecuador  were  notable,  not  only  for  the  fact  that  he 
suooeeded  in  ascending  some  of  the  great  ewmraits  of  the  Andes  (Chim- 
boraxo,  Cotopaii,  Cayambe,  and  several  othei-e),  but  for  the  observatiuua 
which  he  made  in  tlie  physical  geography  and  natural  history  of  the 
region  traversed,  and  especially  fur  his  fresh  contributions  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  glaciation  of  this  great  mountain  chain.  Before  this, 
A.  Simson  croaaed  the  Equadorian  Andes  from  Guayaquil,  making  im- 
portant observations  on  the  physical  characters  of  the  mountains  and 
of  their  geology,  penetrating  into  regions  rarely  visited,  and  making 
important  additions  to  our  knowletlge  of  the  Indian  tribes  who  people 
the  Andes,  and  especially  their  eastern  elopes. 

In  Brazil,  besides  those  already  referred  to,  there  have  been  several 
English  travellers  and  explorers  who  have  helped  to  increase  our  know- 
ledge of  that  Yiist  region. 

In  1836-41,  G.  Gardner  made  extensive  journeys  through  the 
northern  provinces  of  Brazil,  making  careful  maps  along  the  route,  and 
DotiDg  much  as  to  the  mineral  and  other  resources  of  the  region.  In 
1864  Barton  was  appointed  Consul  at  Santos  in  Brazil,  and  as  niigbt 
be  expected  endeavoured  by  travel  to  gain  a  practical  knowledge 
of  that  country.  The  province  of  Minas  Geraes  and  the  river  San 
Fnukoiaoo  were  traversed  by  him,  and  he  afterwards  followed  upwards  the 
Faran&  and  Paraguay.  In  this  and  other  directions  he  did  much  for 
the  geography  of  South  America.  In  1872-76,  Bigg-Wither  spent  three 
years  in  the  Provinoe  of  Parana,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  eastern 
tributaries  of  the  Parana,  pioneering  as  an  engineer  in  the  groat  forests, 
penetrating  into  regions  probably  not  before  visited,  and  thus  having 
opportunities  of  acquiring  fresh  knowledge,  not  only  in  the  geography 
of  the  country,  but  in  its  natural  history,  and  C8i>ecially  its  native  tribes, 
among  whom  were  the  little-known  Botocudoa  J.  W.  Wells  spent  most 
of  the  years  1868-84  in  Brazil,  partly  as  an  engineer  surveying  con- 
aadexable  tracts  of  country,  and  exploring  generally  from  Rio  Janeiro  in 
the  aouth  to  Maranham  in  the  north,  penetrating  into  many  remote 
parts,  making  many  careful  observations  for  altitude,  on  the  leading 
topographical  features,  the  hydrography,  natural  resources,  and  inhitbit- 
auts.  Wells  made  a  special  study  of  the  physical  geography  and  orography 
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Warbnrton  started  from  Central  Mount  Stuart  on  the  telegrapli  line. 
After  eight  months  of  marching,  the  latter  part  of  tho  time  through  an 
arid  region,  where  tho  party  waa  kept  alive  by  the  meat  of  their 
slaughtered  camels,  and  finally  narrowly  escaped  death  by  starvation, 
Warburton  reached  the  frontier  scttlGmonts  of  Western  Australia.  lie 
had  traversed  nearly  a  thousand  miles  of  entirely  new  country, 

Mr.  J.  Forrest  afterwards  explored  the  Bame  desert  region,  from 
Murchiflon  river  to  the  line  of  the  overland  telegraph.  He  marched 
over  2000  miles,  for  the  moat  part  on  foot,  600  of  which  was  over  a 
region  almost  destitute  of  water,  Tho  Australian  esplorora  have  shown 
indomitable  energy  and  determination.  They  have  endured  such  priva- 
tions and  sufferings  in  the  pursuit  of  geograpbicul  knowledge  as  have 
rarely  been  surpassed;  and  their  efforts  have  resulted  in  the  complete 
exploration  of  tho  interior  of  Australia,  which  contains  some  of  the  most 
arid  deserts  in  the  world. 

The  following  are  some  additional  details  concerning  the  work  of 
Britiflh  explorers  ia  Australasia  : — 

England  took  actual  posBession  of  Australia  by  the  founding  of  the 
convict  colony  of  Botany  Bay  (iu  tho  neighbourhood  of  what  is  now 
Sydney)  just  about  a  century  ago,  1788.  Since  then  the  exploration  of 
the  continent  and  the  survey  of  its  coasts  have  gone  on  with  increasing 
rapidity. 

In  1789  Bligh,  and  in  1791  Edwards,  surveyed  Torres  Straits,  and  in 
the  latter  year  Macluro  a  part  of  the  north  coast.  In  1791  Vancouver 
diflcovcred  King  George's  Sound,  and  surveyed  a  considerable  part  of  the 
coast.  In  1797-1802  Bass,  Flinders,  and  Grant  explored  and  surveyed 
tho  wholo  of  tlio  south-east  and  south  coast,  discovering  Bass's  Straits, 
determining  Tasmania  to  be  a  separate  island,  the  oast  coast  from  Port 
Stephens  to  Capo  Palmerston,  tho  Barrier  Beef,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Gulf  of  Carj^eutaria.  Accompanying  Flinders  at  first  in  1801,  and  after- 
wards independently,  the  celebrated  botanist  Robert  Browne  explored 
the  ffora  of  Australia  and  the  neighbouring  islands,  his  great  works  on 
the  subject  being  tbe  foundation  of  all  subsequent  work  of  the  kind. 
An  important  subsequent  contribution  to  the  same  subject,  based  on 
personal  observation,  was  the  essay  on  the  '  Flora  of  Australia '  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker.  The  travels  of  Gould  in  Australia  in  1838  and  subse- 
sequent  years,  led  to  his  great  works  on  the  birds  of  Australia.  More- 
over, the  uarrati%'e3  of  Flinders  and  the  other  explorers  of  the  coast 
contain  substantial  contributions  to  the  zoology,  aa  well  as  the 
ethnology  and  geology,  of  tho  now  land.  The  exploration  of  tho 
whole  coast  was  completed  by  King  in  1817-24,  and  by  the  Beagle 
(1837—43),  in  which  Charles  Darwin  sailed,  and  since  these,  special 
surveys  of  various  parts  of  the  coast  and  of  Torres  Straits  have  been 
carried  out  by  Her  Majesty's  ships. 

The  exploration  of  the  interior  began  immediately  after  the  foandini^ 
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Australasia. 

There  is  one  more  region  where  English  explorers  have  worked  with 
untiring  perseverance  and  corresponding  success.  The  largest  island  in 
the  world,  like  Africa,  presented  a  vast  blank  on  the  map,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century.  Now,  although  the  vast  waterless  deserts 
presented  extraordinary  difficulties,  Australia  has  been  traversed  in  all 
directions.  In  1837  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society  began  to  take  an 
active  part  in  this  work  by  obtaining  a  grant  for  equipping  an  expedi- 
tion nndtt'  Lieuts.  Grey  and  Lushington,  to  explore  the  western  coast  of 
Australia  northwards  from  the  Swan  river.  This  action  of  the  Society 
served  as  a  stimulus  to  further  important  enterprises.  In  1840  Mr.  Edward 
John  Eyre  undertook  a  journey  to  ascertain  whether  there  were  fertile 
lands  in^the  interior  beyond  the  salt  marsh  called  Lake  Torrens  in  South 
Australia ;  and  in  1841  he  made  his  way  from  Adelaide  to  King  George's 
Sound  in  the  colony  of  Western  Australia,  a  distance,  owing  to  the 
sinuosities  of  the  coast-line,  of  1040  miles,  with  scarcely  any  water.  A 
few  years  afterwards  Captain  Sturt  explored  the  courses  of  the  rivers 
Darling  and  Murray,  and  in  1844  ho  attempted  to  cross  the  continent 
£rom  Adelaide  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  He  succeeded  in  penetrating 
to  within  200  mUes  of  the  centre  of  the  continent,  when  the  sickness  of 
his  followers  obliged  him  to  return. 

The  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  impressed  by  the  partial  success 
whioh  had  attended  the  efforts  of  Eyre  and  Sturt,  submitted  a  scheme  to 
the  Government  for  the  exploration  of  North  Australia,  which  was 
adopted.  Mr.  Augustus  Gregory  was  appointed  to  command  the  expedi- 
tion, and  in  1856  he  went  by  sea  from  Sydney,  through  Torres  Straits, 
and  landed  on  the  banks  of  the  Victoria  river.  Ascending  this  stream 
to  its  source,  Gregory  crossed  the  water-parting  at  a  height  of  1660  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  descended  a  stream  flowing  south,  which  ended  in  a 
salt  lake.  Betuming  down  the  Victoria^  he  next  advanced  to  the  Gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  and  explored  the  region  on  its  eastern  side,  ending  his 
labours  at  Brisbane.  He  had  marched  over  6500  miles  in  a  country 
previously  unknown. 

Attempts  to  cross  the  continent  from  Adelaide  continued  to  be  made. 
M'Douall  Stuart,  in  1860,  got  within  245  miles  of  the  northern  shore. 
At  length  Mr.  Biohard  O'Hara  Burke,  with  his  companions  Wills  and 
Gray,  accomplished  this  arduous  achievement,  crossing  the  continent 
from,  south  to  north.  But  they  nearly  all  perished ;  one  man,  named 
John  King,  alone  surviving.  In  1862,  however,  M'Douall  Stuart,  in  a 
■eoond  attempt,  successfully  made  the  journey  from  Adelaide  to  Van 
Diemen  Gulf  on  the  north  coast,  along  the  route  which  has  since  been 
adopted  for  the  electric  telegraph.    This  line  was  laid  in  1872. 

Subsequent  expeditions  have  been  directed  to  traversing  the  region 
between  this  line  of  telegraph  and  the  western  coast.    In  1873  Colonel 
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'Wicklutin  and  Stokes  id  1837  and  1841,  there  was  that  of  Captain 
Blackwood,  1842-45,  on  the  north-east  coast,  the  Barrier  Keef  and  ita 
channels,  and  the  channels  and  islands  of  Torres  Straits.  Further 
observations  were  made  in  the  same  direction  by  Captain  Owen  Stanley 
(1847-50);  while  in  1859-60  Captain  Denham  surveyed  the  numerous 
coral  banks  and  reefs  in  the  Coral  Sea,  and  laid  down  the  best  nayigation 
route  through  that  to  Torres. 

In  1829  the  colony  of  West  Australia  was  founded,  and  the  explora- 
tion of  the  continent  began  from  that  point.  By  1839  the  region 
around  Perth,  the  districts  as  far  south  as  King  George's  Sound,  and 
much  of  the  coast  region  with  its  rivers,  the  Grey," the  Gascoyne,  and 
the  Victoria,  were  fairly  well  known,  and  the  generally  uninviting 
nature  of  the  interior  established.  In  the  next  fifteen  years  exploration 
was  continued  in  thciio  dLrectious,  and  efforts  made  to  explore  the 
interior.  In  1855,  the  expedition  under  A.  Gregory  up  the  Yictoiia 
river  in  the  north,  was  of  much  BcieDtifio  value,  being  accompanied 
among  others  by  F.  von  Miiller,  as  naturalist,  Baines,  the  artist,  and 
others,  the  general  results,  so  far  as  geology  and  botany  are  concerned, 
being  abundant  and  of  a  high  order. 

Muller  (appointed  Government  botanist  at  Melbourne  in  1852), 
between  1847  and  18G2  was  engaged  in  various  explorations,  particu- 
larly for  botanical  purposes,  but  also  of  geographical  interest,  first  in 
South  Australia,  subsequently  in  Victoria,  extending  to  triangulatious 
in  the  then  pathless  AuBtralian  Alps,  resulting  in  the  discovery  and 
fixing  of  geographical  positions  of  several  culminating  points  of  the 
highest  mountains  of  Australia,  hydrometric  measurements  being  also 
carried  on.  His  journeys  amount  to  about  30,000  miles;  his  (and 
Bentham's)  great  Flora  of  Australia  is  a  monuraental  work,  while  bis 
contributions  to  the  economic  and  physical  geography  of  Australia  aie 
of  the  greatest  practical  as  well  as  scientific  value. 

In  1857-60,  great  activity  was  shown  in  the  exploration  of  the 
region  around  Torreus  Lake,  east  and  west,  by  such  explorers  as 
Swindon,  Warburton,  Macdouall  Stuart,  and  others,  during  which  other 
lakes  and  mountains  were  discovered,  the  physical  features  filled  in  with 
fresh  accuracy,  and  the  economical  value  of  the  country  ascertained. 
While  F.  Gregory  was  exploring  the  Muichison  and  tho  Gascoyne  in 
Western  Australia,  A.  C.  Gregory  from  Moreton  Bay  explored  the 
Victoria  Barcoo  river.  Other  attempts  were  made  to  penetrate  north- 
wards and  westwards  from  the  sotith  coast. 

The  years  1860-62  were  marked  by  the  great  expeditions  across  the 
continent  from  north  to  south  by  MaciIouQll  Stuart,  and  by  Burke  and 
Wills.  They  did  much  to  throw  light  on  tho  true  character  of  the  in- 
terior, on  its  geology,  its  natural  resources,  the  nature  of  its  vegetation, 
and  its  scanty  water-supply.  The  search  expeditious  that  were  sent  out 
after  Burke  and  Wills  in  1861  and  18G2,  greatly  extended  our  know- 
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ledge  of  the  country,  especially  of  Central  and  Northern  Queensland. 
Hewitt  made  two  journeys  from  south  to  north.  Landsburgh  travelled 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Albert  river,  explored  the  valley  of  the  Gregory 
and  the  regions  to  the  south,  aod  through  by  the  Flinders  and  the 
Barooo  reached  Melbourne,  thus  crossing  the  contiuent.  Walker  with 
the  same  object  explored  North  Queensland.  M'Kinley  again  crossed  the 
continent  twice.  In  South  Australia  he  proceeded  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Barcoo,  the  remarkable  formation  of  which  he  was  the  first  to  make  known. 
By  a  route  a  little  to  the  cast  of  that  of  Burke  and  Wills,  he  reached  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  on  the  rtturn  journey  crossed  through  Queens- 
land. The  information  obtained  by  all  these  expeditione  on  tho  physical 
geography  and  natural  resources  of  the  country,  was  of  Bubstaotial 
value. 

In  1864-66,  Jardinc  and  Richardson  explored  the  little  known  York 
Peninsula,  and  Landsburgh  explored  between  Eockhamptou  and  Port 
Denison.  Macintyro  crossed  Austi-alia  from  south  to  north,  through  the 
Cooper's  Creek  region,  and  again  in  1805-66,  from  the  Darling  to  the 
Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  Warburton  and  others  extended  our  knowledge  of 
the  regions  around  Lakes  Torrens  and  Eyre,  and  Kackinley  explored  to 
the  west  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

In  1860-74,  much  was  done  to  obtain  a  bettor  knowledgo  of  Western 
Australia,  though  the  results  were  not  encouraging  to  industry.  As 
far  as  121^  E,,  many  lakes,  mostlj'  salt,  were  discovered,  and  hills  of 
considerable  height,  mostly  sand.  The  most  energetic  of  these  oxplorei'S 
were  the  brothers  Forrest,  especially  John,  whose  knowledge  of  survey- 
ing and  geologj',  as  well  as  botany  enabled  him  to  mako  observations  of 
more  than  usual  scientiiic  importance.  In  1869,  John  Forrest  penetrated 
through  a  dense  region  north-east  as  far  as  Mount  Wild,  123'  E., 
and  in  1870,  traversed  tho  south  coast  eastwards  as  far  as  Adelaide. 
A»  Forrest  in  1871  reached  the  Hampton  Plains,  124^  E.,  and  the  other 
brother,  with  Kennedy,  in  1874  crossed  tho  centre  of  tho  continent  from 
west  to  east,  and  south  to  Adelaide,  thus  adding  largely  to  the  know- 
ledge already  accumulated. 

In  1870-72,  tho  telegraph  line  from  Spencer  Gulf  to  Port  Darwin 
was  established,  stations  being  planted  at  intervals,  which  became 
points  of  observation  for  meteorological  and  other  purposes,  and  in  other 
ways  have  proved  useful  aids  to  exploration.  Thus  in  1872,  GUcs 
and  Carmichael  from  the  Finke  river  and  the  telegraph  line  reached 
to  ISC  over  the  Macdounell  ranges;  1873,  tho  Gosses  to  tho  region  of 
these  ranges,  Lake  Amadeus  and  the  Mann  Mountains  reached  I26''E. ; 
in  1873-4  Giles  and  Tietkens  penetrated  to  125''  E,,  over  the  Musgrave 
Bange.  In  the  same  year  Warburton  made  his  famous  journey  from 
Alice  Springs  on  the  telegraph  line  north-west  and  west  to  the  west 
ooast  between  20°  S.  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  revealing  more  strik- 
ingly than  had  been  done  before  the  terrible  nature  of  the  interior. 
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In  1871-78,  various  expeditions  extended  the  knowledge  of  Central 
and  Northern  Qneensland  and  as  far  as  Purt  Darwin,  opening  np  York 
Peninsula,  laying  ilowu  the  courses  of  the  pi-incipal  rivers,  and  surveying 
the  coasts.  In  1875,  Giles,  Tiotkens,  and  Young  still  further  explored 
the  region  between  Fowler  Bay  and  Lake  Torrena,  while  Giles  in  187.5-76 
crossed  from  Lake  Torrcna  by  Lake  Moor©  to  Perth,  and  recrossed  from 
Perth  by  the  Ashburton  to  the  telegraph  lino  by  the  routo  between 
Warburton's  and  Forrest's,  without  finding  the  conntry  less  desert  than 
did  his  predecessors. 

Between  1864  and  1878  various  expeditions  had  made  known  the 
north-west  cojiat  and  the  land  near  it.  Macuiinn  and  Wiltshire  in  1876 
explored  the  Catherine  and  Daly  rivers,  and  John  Forrest  the  region 
between  the  Ashburton  and  De  Grey  rivers,  with  moro  encouraging 
results  than  had  been  obtained  in  the  interior  fwrther  south.  In  1879, 
A.  Forrest  led  an  important  expedition  by  Niooll  and  Beagle  Bays  to 
King's  Island.  The  Fitzroy  was  followed  for  some  distance;  other 
rivers  were  discovered,  and  extensive  grassy  plains,  thoagh  further  in 
the  interior  waterless  desert  was  once  more  met  with,  and  the  telegraph 
line  WftB  reached  with  difficnlty.  At  the  same  timo  Winnecko  went  from 
Adelaide  and  Alice  Springs  north-east  to  the  Herbert  river,  discovering 
some  20,000  square  miles  of  well-watered  alluvial  land,  with  rivers  and 
lakes,  adapted  for  cattle  and  agricnlture.  In  1879-80,  Tietkeus  was 
sent  by  the  South  Australian  Government  to  the  north  and  north-west, 
but  the  results  were  not  encouraging. 

In  1878-70,  Faveno  made  a  running  survey  of  a  route  for  a  railway 
from  Blackall  in  Queensland  to  Port  Darwin.  Two  other  expeditions  for 
a  similar  purpose  were  sent  out  in  1881,  In  1880-89,  exploration  has 
continued  unabated,  several  expeditions  being  in  the  field  every  year. 
The  northern  territories  and  the  West  Queensland  border  have  been 
specially  alluded  to.  The  Kimherley  district  in  the  north  of  West 
Australia  has  received  more  attention,  on  account  of  the  discovery  of 
gi>lil ;  but  it  has  also  been  found  to  conlain  large  areas  of  pasture  land. 
In  1883,  Wiunecke  mapped  about  20,000  square  miles,  besides  discovering 
au  extomivo  range  and  two  rivers,  one  on  the  west  of  the  Queensland 
border  between  28'  and  22°  S.  1885,  tho  Gorgon  river  to  the  north, 
its  banks  covered  with  jungle,  was  explored  by  Captain  Carringlou. 
I880-8C,  Lindsay  cleared  up  to  a  considerable  extent  tho  hydrograpliy 
of  the  Finke  river  and  Lake  Eyre.  Travelling  north  to  Palmerstou 
he  passed  through  scrub  mixed  with  finely-grassed  country.  In  1880, 
Rev.  E.  Tenison-Woods,  an  accompliahetl  geologist,  also  led  an  expe- 
dition northwards  towards  Palmeraton,  carefully  examining  the  geology 
and  mineralogy  of  tho  country,  and  finding  minerals  abundant  in 
various  places.  In  1888-89,  Ernest  Favenc  examined  the  country  on  tho 
Gascoyne  and  Murchison,  starting  from  Qeraldton,  Western  Australia. 

Tho  general  result  of  the  century's  explorations  in  Australia  may 
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he  summed  np  thus: — Now  Soutli  Wales  and  Victoria,  with  an  area  of 
over  400,000  square  miles,  are  fairly  well  known  and  mapped ;  South 
Australia  (000,000  square  miles)  has  at  least  260,000  square  miles 
unexplored  or  little  known;  Queensland  (670,000  square  miles)  may 
still  have  a  small  extent  of  unkno%vn  land  in  the  far  north  ;  the  colony 
of  West  Australia  (1,000,000  square  miles)  has  had  one-half  of  its  area 
crossed  in  various  directions  hy  a  number  of  explorers.  One-tbird  of 
the  continent  (=  1,000,000  square  miles)  is  well  known,  while  the 
remninder  must  bo  regarded  as  still  impcrfoctly  known. 

"While  the  interior  has  been  thus  constantly  undergoing  exploration, 
the  coasts  and  neighbouring  islands  havo  been  surveyed  year  after  year 
by  Her  Majesty's  ships,  so  that  now  they  are  fairly  well  known  and 
charted.  Moreover,  each  colony  has  for  many  years  bad  a  fairly  well 
organised  geological  surrey  constantly  at  work,  and  adding  every  year 
to  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  geology  and  physical  geography, 
and  especially  of  the  mineral  resouxcoa  of  the  continent.  The  collections 
made  by  these  surveys,  and  the  memoirs  and  maps  published,  must  be 
regarded  as  valuable  additions  to  science.  Again,  the  meteorology  of 
the  continent  has  received  attention  in  all  the  colonies.  Numerous 
stations  have  been  established,  and  already  a  fair  idea  has  been  obtained 
of  the  character  of  the  climate  of  the  various  divisions  of  Australia. 
The  necessity  for  husbanding  the  water  supply  has  led  the  colonies 
of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  especially  to  make  a  minute  study  of 
their  hydrography,  with  important  results  to  science  as  well  as  to 
national  economy.  Geographical  societies  have  been  established  in  all 
the  colonies,  except  West  Australia.  Thcso  have  scut  out  exploring 
expeditions  to  New  Guinea,  and  have  been  tlio  moans  of  bringing  together 
and  publishing  the  results  of  exploration  in  Australia  itself,  in  the 
neighbouring  colonies,  as  well  as  in  New  Guinea  and  among  the  Pacific 
islands. 

The  more  scientific  aspects  of  the  geography  of  Australia,  its 
zoological  and  botanical  distribution,  have  received  special  attention  at 
the  universities  of  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  as  well  aa  by  such  well- 
known  writers  as  Von  Mtiller,  M*Coy,  and  others.  The  ethnology  and 
distribution  of  the  aborigines  has  received  much  attention  by  various 
competent  writers. 

The  exploration  of  New  Zealand  has  been  mainly  carried  out  by  the 
well-organised  Colonial  Survey  under  Sir  James  Hector  and  the  late 
Sir  Julius  Von  Haast.  Through  tho  labours  of  the  staflF  of  tho  Survey 
the  country  has  been  to  a  large  extent  mapped  and  explored,  and  much 
has  been  done  for  a  knowledge  of  its  botany  and  zoology,  as  well  as  for 
its  geology  and  ethnology.  The  results  have  appeared  in  tho  publica- 
tions of  the  Survey,  and  a  special  memoir  and  works,  as  well  as  in  the 
•  Journal  of  the  New  Zealand  Institute,'  in  which  are  also  contaiuoti  the 
reeults  of  the  labours  of  private  workers.     Several  individual  travellers 
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Lave  also  done  mucli  for  a  knowledge  of  tlie  ialands  and  their  aborigiual 
inbabitanta,  while  Her  Majesty's  surveying  ships  have  practically 
anrreycd  and  mapped  most  of  the  coasts, 

The  coasts  of  New  Zealand  and  the  surrounding  regions  wore  fully 
surveyed  by  Captains  Stokes  and  Byron-Drury,  in  the  Pandora  and 
Acheron,  between  1848  and  1858. 

The  adjacent  island  of  New  Guinea  is  only  soparatod  from  Australia 
by  Torres  Strait,  and  its  south-eastern  portion  has  been  partially  ex- 
plored and  surveyed,  first  by  British  surveying  ships,  and  in  later  times 
by  miesionariea  and  other  visitors  who  have  landed  on  its  shores.  The 
marine  surveys  were  commenced  by  Captain  Blackwood  in  1842,  in  the 
Fl^,  who  examined  140  miles  of  coast,  including  the  delta  of  the  Fly 
river.  In  1849  Captain  Owen  Stanley,  in  the  Rattlesnake,  continued  the 
survey  of  south-eastern  New  Guinea,  and  completed  that  of  the  Louiaiade 
Archipelago.  A  high  mountain  rango  was  seen  at  a  distance,  extending 
for  nearly  200  miles,  with  peaks  10,000  feet  high,  while  Mount  Owen 
Stanley  ifeelf  rises  to  12,800  feet  above  the  sea.  In  1873  Captain 
Moresby,  in  the  BatiUskf  disoovered  a  largo  bay  at  tho  extreme  end  of 
the  Owen  Stanley  Peninsula,  with  an  archi|3olago  of  lofty  and  richly 
wooded  islands.  He  also  fixed  tho  position,  and  laid  down  the  coast- 
line of  the  D'Entrecasteaux  group,  which  was  seen  by  that  navigator 
from  a  distance,  when  in  search  of  La  Perouse  in  1793.  Since  Captain 
Moresby's  visit,  English  inissionariea  have  secured  a  footing  on  the  coast 
of  New  Guinea,  and  have  made  some  interesting  journeys  to  the  foot  of 
the  Owen  Stanley  range.  The  work  of  exploration  is  now  progressing. 
The  explorations  of  Mr.  Forbes  in  southern  Now  Guinea  must  also  be 
mentioned,  as  also  Sir  W.  Macgregor'a  journey  to  the  summit  of  the 
Owen  Stanley  range, 

In'the  Malay  Archipelago  also  English  surveying  vessels  and  English 
travellers  have  done  much  good  work,  the  name  of  A.  R.  Wallace  being 
intimately  connected  with  this  region. 

With  regard  to  the  Pacific  generally,  Cook  had  completed  his  ex- 
ploring work  shortly  before  the  period  under  review;  but  the  work  of 
exploration  and  survey  by  English  uavig-itors  was  continued  with  un- 
abated vigour,  and  as  each  vessel  had  as  a  rule  a  naturalist  on  board, 
much  good  work  was  done  for  scionce.  In  1788,  Gilbert  and  Marshall 
rediscovered  and  surveyed  the  islands  named  after  them.  In  1788-89, 
Bligh  visited  the  Society  Islauda  and  Fiji,  and  discovered  the  most 
northerly  of  the  New  Hebrides.  In  1791,  Vancouver,  with  his  iirincipal 
officer  Broughton  and  soientifio  staff,  made  a  very  thorough  exploration 
of  tho  Sandwich  Islands,  and  of  their  ethnology  and  natural  history. 
Broughton  discovered  the  Chatham  Islands.  In  1797,  Wilson  visited 
the  Society  Islands,  Tonga,  Fiji,  the  Marquesas,  and  discovered  several 
ofithe  Carolines. 

Before  the  end  of  the  century  both  traders  and  missionarieii  had 
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found  their  way  into  the  Pacific,  and  did  much  to  extend  our  knowledge 
of  its  islands.  The  contributions  of  the  missionaries  to  the  ethnology 
of  the  islands  are  of  special  importance,  and  among  them  the  names  of 
Williams,  Ellis,  Whitmee,  and  Turner  stand  out  prominent. 

In  1824,  Beechey  made  a  thorough  survey  of  the  Paumotu  group, 
visited  Tahiti  and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  explored  the  whole  of  the 
Behiing  Sea  and  Strait,  discovered  the  Bonin  Islands,  and  surveyed 
the  Loo-chooB.  In  1831-36,  the  great  expedition  under  Fitzroy,  in  the 
Beaghj  of  which  Darwin  was  the  naturalist,  besides  surveying  the  Pacific 
coasts  of  South  America  and  the  Galapagos,  visited  the  Society  Islands 
and  New  Zealand,  and  besides  the  survey  and  purely  geographical 
work  accomplished,  Darwin's  contributions  to  physical  geography  and 
geology  were  of  the  highest  importance,  and  his  observations  in  the 
Pacific  as  in  the  Indian  Archipelago  led  to  his  famous  theory  on  the 
origin  and  structure  of  coral  islands. 

In  1835-41,  the  Sulphur,  first  under  Beechey  and  then  under  Belcher, 
surveyed  a  great  part  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  and  Central  America, 
crossed  the  Pacific,  visiting,  surveying,  and  exploring  San  Bias,  Magellan, 
the  Bevilla  Gigedo  Islands,  Marquesas,  the  Low  Archipelago,  Fijis,  New 
Hebrides,  New  Britain,  and  other  groups. 

In  1849  and  following  years,  Erskine  cruised  with  good  results  in 
the  South-west  Pacific,  visiting  and  exploring  the  Fijis  and  other  groups, 
and  making  useful  observations  among  the  inhabitants,  while  in  1853 
Captain  Denbam  did  much  careful  survey  work  in  the  same  region ;  and 
in  1850  Brenchley  and  Kemp  visited  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

Among  other  islands  explored  (1849-51),  merely  for  botanical  pur- 
poses, by  Seeman  as  naturalist  of  the  Herald  (Kellett)  was  the  Sandwich 
gronp;  while  the  exploration  of  the  Fiji  Islands  in  1860-61  was  of  the 
most  thorough  character,  leading  to  a  scientific  study  of  the  islands 
and  their  inhabitants,  and  especially  to  a  valuable  monograph  on  their 
botany.  The  Herald,  moreover,  surveyed  the  whole  of  the  Colombian 
coast  from  Guayaquil  to  Panama. 

In  1875-77,  the  Fijis  were  more  or  less  explored  by  Goodenough  and 
Parkinson,  the  latter  visiting  the  Tonga  and  Samoa  groups  in  1876. 
"Whitmee's  researches  in  the  Gilbert  group  in  1870  deserve  notice,  as 
also  the  labours  of  Brown  and  Cockerell  in  New  Britain  and  New  Ireland 
in  1875. 

During  the  voyage  of  1872-76  the  Challenger  visited  many  of  the 
Pacific  islands,  with  results  to  scientific  geography  of  the  first  value,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  official  narrative  and  the  special  memoirs,  as  well 
as  the  interesting  special  observations  made  by  Professor  Moseley. 
Among  the  idands  thus  visited  were  Tahiti,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the 
Carolines,  the  Admiralty  Islands,  the  Louisiads,  the  Friendly  Islands, 
the  New  Hebrides,  Fiji,  and  Juan  Fernandez. 

In  1881  et  $eq.,  Surgeon  H.  B.  Guppy,  on  board  H.M.S.  Lark,  had 
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favourable  opportunitiee  of  studying  the  Solomon  Islauds.  Those  oppor- 
tunities lie  turned  to  good  account  by  making  obeervations  in  all  direo- 
tions.  The  physical  geography  of  the  islands  and  their  ethnology 
received  his  attention ;  and  more  especially  thoir  curious  geology,  as 
well  as  botany  and  zoology,  the  result  being  a  contribution  of  high 
value  to  a  knowledge  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  island  groups  in 
the  Pacific.  In  1886-89,  Mr.  Woodford  added  very  considerably  to 
Mr.  Guppj^'s  observations  in  these  islands,  living  there  for  many  months, 
mixing  freely  with  the  people,  and  penetrjiting  into  the  interior.  He 
was  thus  able  to  study  favourably  the  hydrography  of  the  islands,  their 
forest  and  vegetable  products,  as  well  as  their  zoology,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  ornithology,  in  which  subject  Mr.  "Woodford  is  a  specialist. 

Europe. 

It  will  be  appropriate  briefly  to  refer  to  some  of  the  geographical 
work  dnn©  in  Europe  during  the  contury  by  British  travellers  and  men 
of  science.  While  the  Ordnance  Survey  of  the  British  Islands,  begun 
over  a  century  ago,  has  almost  completed  the  toijography  of  Great 
Britain,  the  Geological  Survey  has  accumulated  the  materials  for  a 
complete  study  of  its  physical  geography.  The  seas  around  the  shores 
of  the  islands  have  been  investigated  by  various  deep-sea  e-tpeditions. 
On  the  Continent  of  Europe  British  travellers  have  been  everj'where 
dimng  the  century,  but  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  refer  in  detail  to  what 
the  Germans  call  "  Globetrotterthum."  With  the  exploration  of  the 
great  Alpine  region,  and  the  investigation  of  its  glaciers,  the  English 
Alpine  Club  has  been  intimately  associated  ;  and  if  we  gave  the  names 
of  all  who  have  done  something  for  Alpine  topography  and  physical 
geography  the  list  would  be  a  long  one.  The  Aljiino  Club  map  of 
Switzerland  is  an  achievement  worthy  of  record,  Mr.  Keilly's  maps  of 
MontBlano  and  the  south  side  of  the  Pennine  Chain,  issued  over  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  were  acknowledged  at  the  time  to  be  remarkable  pro«luc- 
tions,  and  their  author  had  the  credit  of  anticipating  the  French  and 
Italian  surveyors.  The  names  both  of  J.  D.  Forbes  and  of  Tyndall  are 
intimately  associated  with  the  Alps,  not  only  for  the  light  they  threw 
ou  their  topogi^aphy,  but  also,  and  mainly,  for  their  classical  researches 
into  glaciation.  For  a  knowledge  of  the  scientific  aspect  of  the  great 
Alpine  groups  the  late  John  Ball  did  much,  while  Professor  Bonne}- 's 
contributions  to  the  physical  geography  as  wl-U  as  geology  of  the  Alps 
are  admittedly  of  great  value.  For  the  historical  geography  of  the 
great  mountftin  region  no  one  has  done  more  than  the  Eev.  W.  A.  B. 
Coolidge,  while  in  more  respects  than  one  the  name  of  Edward  Whymper 
is  intimately  associated  with  the  Alps. 

Forbos's  researches  on  the  glaciers  of  Norway,  though  not  so  extensive 
as  in  the  case  of  Switzerland,  were  not  of  less  scientific  value.    Murchi- 
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Bon*8  investigations  of  the  Ural  Chain,  and  Mnrchison,  Lyell,  and  Sedg- 
wick's jonmeys  in  the  Tolcanio  region  of  Auvergne,  while  mainly  for 
geological  parpoees,  yielded  valuable  results  in  ph^'sical  geography ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Lyell's  investigations  of  the  volcanic  region  of 
Sicily,  and  of  the  coasts  of  Denmark.  The  topographical  work  carried 
oat  in  Oreece  and  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  both  by  private  travellers  and 
thiongh  the  Hellenic  Society,  may  be  mentioned. 


Marine  Suhveys. 

England  has  done  her  full  share  of  marine  surveying  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  maritime  countries  of  the  world.  Besides  her  own  coasts  she 
has  sent  her  surveyors  into  the  most  distant  seas.  Admirals  Smyth  and 
Beaufort  were  at  work  in  the  Mediterranean,  the  former  executing  a 
valuable  atlas  of  Sicily,  and  other  useful  work,  between  1812  and  1824. 
They  were  followed  by  Captains  Spratt,  Graves,  and  other  accomplished 
officers,  who  contributed  largely  to  the  safety  of  navigation  in  the 
Mediterranean.  The  Azores  were  surveyed  by  Captain  Yidal  in  1842 ; 
while  it  has  already  been  mentioned  that  Captains  Fitzroy  and  Eellett 
made  surveys  of  Magellan's  Straits  and  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 
as  well  as  of  the  east  coasts  of  that  continent  south  of  Uruguay. 
Bichards  surveyed  the  intricate  shores  of  British  Columbia  and  Van- 
couver Island.  Magellan's  Straits  have  ^ince  been  charted  in  more  detail 
by  Mayne,  Nares,  and  others.  To  English  surveyors  are  also  due  the 
surveys  of  the  south,  east,  and  most  of  the  west  coasts  of  Africa,  of  Mada- 
gascar, Australia,  New  Zealand,  China,  and  Japan;  while  the  officers 
of  the  Britieh  Indian  Navy  have  furnished  charts  of  all  the  coasts  from 
Suez  to  Singapore.  British  surveying  ships  have,  in  short,  been  con- 
tinnously  at  work  in  all  parts  of  the  world  during  the  present  century. 


Dkep  Sea  Beseabch. 

In  more  recent  years  the  science  of  oceanic  geography  has  called  the 
attention  of  surveyors  to  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  to  the  registration  of 
aeries  of  deepnsea  soundings.  In  1840  Sir  James  Boss,  in  the  Erebus, 
obtuned  a  sounding  in  2677  fathoms,  and  in  1847  Captain  Owen  Stanley, 
of  the  BatUeanaJce,  found  bottom  near  the  equator  in  2600  fathoms. 
Then  followed  the  soundings  of  the  Atlantic,  to  find  a  bed  for  the 
telegiaph  wire.  In  1857  Lieut.  Deryman,  in  the  Cyclops,  obtained  a 
complete  series  of  deepHsea  soundings  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  showing 
the  great  fall  of  7200  feet  near  the  Irish  coast,  and  the  Telegraphic 
Plateau,  thence  to  Newfoundland.  The  same  officer  tuok  a  line  of 
flonndings  from  Newfoundland  to  Fayal,  and  thence  to  England  in  1858, 
and  another  across  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  along  the  coast  of  Portugal 
in  1859.    Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  in  1860,  sounded  across  the  Atlantic 
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by  a  more  northern  route;  and  tte  work  of  exploring  the  ocean's  bed, 
and  examining  its  fauna  by  means  of  dredging,  waa  continued  in  sub- 
sequent years  by  scientific  men  on  board  the  Porcupine,  Lightning,  and 
TriUm  steamers.  The  important  voyage  of  the  Challenger  under  Captain 
Nares,  from  1873  to  1S76,  extended  these  resoarchea  over  parts  of  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  added  largely  to  our  knowledge 
of  tho  physical  geography  of  the  sen.  The  greatest  depth  Bounded  by 
the  Challenger  was  4475  fathoms  south  of  tho  Ladrones.  Tho  Egeria 
has  since  obtained  a  deep-sea  sounding,  south  of  the  Friendly  Islands, 
of  4430  fathoms.  The  examination  of  the  bed  of  tho  ocean,  and  the 
closer  investigation  of  its  temperatures  and  climates,  has  opened  out  a 
new  branch  of  phyHical  geography  of  the  deepest  interest,  iu  which 
nearly  all  the  maritime  nations  of  the  earth  are  sending  forth  fellow- 
workers  with  the  surveyors  of  England. 

Cahtooeaphv. 

The  production  of  maps  and  geographical  treatises  has  made  progresu, 
though  not  in  proportion  to  the  work  done  by  explorers;  for  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  British  people,  as  compared  with  other 
nations,  have  been  more  active  in  the  field  than  in  the  study.  The 
moat  distinguished  cartographers  have  been  Arrowsmith,  Walker,  and 
Keith  Johnston.  John  Arrowsmith  eucceoded  his  uncle  Aaron,  and 
published  the  first  edition  of  his  admirable  London  Atlas  in  1834.  From 
that  time  until  1861,  ho  worked  ardently  and  with  dtiscriminating 
intelligence.  The  perspicacity  and  fidelity  with  which  he  lalxmrod  for 
many  years,  in  analysing  and  comparing  tho  crude  and  hastily  con- 
structed sketch-maps  which  travellers  brought  homo  from  distant  lands, 
and  the  pains  be  took  to  delineate  such  fresh  knowledge  correctly, 
renders  his  name  justly  famous  among  geographers.  Ho  died  in  his 
84th  year,  in  1873. 

John  Walker  was  tho  engraver  of  the  Indian  Atlas,  which  was 
designed  to  cover  177  sheets.  The  judgment  and  ability  he  brought  to 
his  task  te  shown  by  the  often  disputed  but  over  approved  excellence  of 
his  work.  Tho  most  beautiful  speoiraens  of  his  lithography  are  tho 
twenty-eight  sheets  of  Colonel  Eobinsun's  survey  of  Jtelum  and  llawal 
Pindi  in  the  Punjab,  and  hia  maps  showing  tho  results  of  Colonel  Mont- 
gomerie's  surveys  in  Kashmir.  Mr.  Walker  died  in  1878,  aged  85, 
after  having  been  in  tho  employment  of  tho  Government  of  India  for 
forty-eight  years.  Most  of  the  results  of  the  Indian  Surveys  have  since 
been  produced  at  Calcutta. 

Alexander  Keith  Johnston,  of  Edinburgh,  was  an  accomplished 
geographer  as  well  as  an  engraver  and  cartographer.  The  writings  of 
Eitter  and  Berghaus  on  physical  geography,  and  a  wish  expressed  by 
ITumboldt  to  see  on  English  physical  atlas,  constructed  on  an  adequate 
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scale,  determined  Mr.  Keith  Johnston  to  devote  his  attention  to  physical 
geography.  Physical  geography  was  at  that  time  almost  an  unknown 
science  in  English  places  of  instruction,  and  an  atlas  could  not  prove  a 
paying  speculation,  but  Mr.  Eeith  Johnston  was  willing  to  make 
sacrifices.  The  Physical  Atlas  was  a  work  of  great  value  to  geographers, 
and  the  two  editions  cost  their  author  ten  years  of  the  best  period  of 
his  life.  The  second  appeared  in  1856.  The  merits  of  the  first  edition 
were  explained  at  a  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris,  under 
the  presidency  of  M.  Jomard.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  publi- 
cation of  Eeith  Johnston's  Physical  Atlas  marked  a  period,  and  that  from 
that  time  the  study  of  physical  geography  took  its  place  among  the 
necessary  branches  of  a  liberal  education.  In  1850  Eeith  Johnston 
published  his  great  Dictionary  of  Geography,  which  has  gone  through 
many  editions.  In  1855  he  began  his  Royal  Atlas  of  modem  geography, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  mainly  devoted  to  the  production  of 
maps  and  handbooks  for  educational  purposes. 

The  places  of  Arrowsmith,  Walker,  and  Keith  Johnston  have  been 
taken  by  Messrs.  Stanford,  Philips,  Weller,  and  the  successors  of  Mr. 
Keith  Johnston  in  Edinburgh,  who  have  maintained  the  excellence  of 
their  predecessors,  and  in  some  respects  have  improved  upon  it.  But 
the  directors  of  education  in  Great  Britain  have  been  slow  to  give  that 
due  prominence  to  the  teaching  of  geography  which  its  importance 
demands.  The  study  of  the  systems  adopted  in  France,  Germany,  and 
other  countries  has  led  to  efforts  being  made  to  improve  the  position 
of  the  science,  and  the  recent  appointment  of  Readers  in  Geography  at 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  which  is  due  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  will,  it  may  be  hoped, 
mark  another  advance,  similar  to  that  which  was  secured  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Physical  Atlas.  In  other  directions  geographical  education 
has  been  considerably  improved  in  Great  Britain  as  the  result  of  the 
efforts  made  by  the  Society  since  1884. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


MoKS  than  two  and  a  half  oentnries  ago,  one  of  the  earliest  of  English 
writers  on  Morocco  a]>ologi8ed  for  adding  to  what  ho  conceived  to  bo  tho 
plethora  of  works  on  that  portion  of  Northern  Africa.  For  he  tells  ns, 
with  imperfect  Libliographic«l  knowledge,  "Thore  have  been  whole 
volnmes  written  of  this  place:  as — 1.  That  of  Hnnno,  a  MS.  that  was 
preserved  for  no  less  than  1400  years,  and  a  hundred  years  Rgo  printed 
by  the  noble  Stephanus.*  2.  That  of  Alcazar,!  kept  in  the  Tower  of 
Tetnan.  And  3.  That  of  Leo  Affricanus,  written  by  him  as  he  travelled 
in  that  country  in  the  Hegeira  953,  and  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  1528,  J 
and  translated  by  Mr.  Robert  Pan'.S  of  Cambridge,  in  the  year  1600. 
And  4.  That  of  Abasti  vel  Mammulid,  whereof  there  are  but  two  copies 
in  the  world :  one  is  kept  by  the  Govertionr  of  Morocco,  and  the  other 
by  the  Grand  Seignkur;  it  being  deatli  for  any  man  to  take  a  map  of 
that  country  without  their  leave."  Leaving  uut  of  account  this  more 
nr  less  a]K)cryphal  MS.||  and  that  preBorved  in  the  "  Tower  of  Tetuan," 
which  taust  be  relugated  to  the  same  category,  the  writer  of  the  pam- 
phlet from  which  this  apologetic  preface  is  quoted,  rather  understated 
the  actual  literature  on  Morocco  existing  in  1064 ;  for  his  own  work  is 
No.  226  of  our  list.  One  hundred  and  forty- four  years  later — in  1809 — 
•Jackson  (No.  501)  finds  it  necessary  to  print  a  similar  plaint,  though 
with  better  reason,  since  the  published  material  had,  in  the  interval, 
!Jiore  than  doubled.  *'  It  was  justly  observed,"  the  author  of  '  An 
Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco'  tells  us,  "by  Mr.  Matra,  our  last 
•••jnuul  at  Morocco,  that '  there  are  more  books  written  on  Barbary  than 
on  any  other  country,  and  yet  there  is  no  country  with  which  wa  are 
so  little  acquainted.'"  In  184G  Renou  (No.  706)  compiled  the  first 
formal  catalogue  of  the  works  on  Morocco  then  existing.  Of  these  ho 
ennmerates  264,  though  several  noted  by  him  vaguely  under  the  sup- 
posed authors'  names  had  never  appeared,  while  many  wore  given 
erroneously  or  repeated  under  other  titles,  In  18S0  M.  de  la  Martint^re 
attempted  (Nos,  1710, 1910)  a  supplement  to  that  catalogrie ;  but  though 

•  Actually,  iu  I'tXi  (No.  2). 
t  Of  which  we  do  not  possess  any  kiiowledgo. 

I  This  may  be  misprint  far  1520.    For  iu  that  year  Leo  woa  raptured  by  Piratea 
iind  t&ken  to  Rome,  bo  that  hi  ~  travela  were  all  antecedent  to  the  date  mcoticnicd. 
§  Not  Roliert  Pary,  bnt  Joim  Pory,  No.  10», 
0  Qacry?  No.  871. 
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his  list  v/HH  neither  accurate  nor  comiilote,  he  added  527  titles  to  that  of 
his  preileeeesor,  thus  l>riiigiiig  up  the  roll  of  Morocoaii  literature  to  7!>L 
The  next  author  nn  the  Empire  of  Moulai  El  HiisBan,  who  tljiiiku 
it  neceHsiny  to  justify  tlie  existence  of  his  work,  will  require  to  fnce  the 
fact  that,  exeluBivu  of  manuscript  records,  of  which  a  prodigious  quantity 
are  stored  lu  the  archives  of  every  country  having  relations  with 
Morocco,  there  are  enumerated  in  the  Bibliography  to  which  these  lines 
form  the  introduction,  the  titles  of  over  2000  oontribulions  to  its  histoiy, 
geography,  and  ixjlitics,  for  the  most  part  printed,  which  wo  have 
thought  worthy  of  being  recorded.  Had  it  been  puHsible  or  useful  ti» 
make  a  memorandum  of  eveiy  ephemeral  newspaper  article  within  the 
lust  fifty  years,  this  volume  would  have  been  swollen  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  tho  value  of  its  contents.  As  it  is,  the  number  of  docnnionts 
wluch  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  examine  has  estt?nded  far  beyond 
what  we  believed  to  exist,  when  the  task  of  cataloguing  them  was  begun, 
several  yeare  ago,  hy  the  compilers,  each  independently  of  the  other, 
their  labours  l)eing  conjoined  only  when  they  became  aware  that  un- 
wittingly they  were  performing  the  same  labour  in  duplicate.  Tho 
'  Bibliography,'  now  completed  up  to  the  clone  of  1891,  is  the  outcome 
of  a  copartnery,  for  the  respouflibility  of  which  they  are  conjointly  liable. 
They  will,  therefore,  not  add  to  a  mouiuir  already — for  reaauns  beyond 
their  control — sufficiently  long.^  by  any  superfluous  geographical  or 
bibliographical  comments.  However,  to  avoid  the  risk  of  misunder- 
standing, it  is  proper  to  offer  a  few  prefatory  reiuarks  to  this  last  of  the 
bibliygnipbies  of  tbe  old  Barbaiy  States,  and  the  only  one  which  has 
preeert'cd  its  iudependence. 

First,  tlicn,  some  cxjdanations  are  called  for  by  the  map.  A  glance 
at  the  one  appended,  without  an  exact  acquaintance  with  the  materials 
from  which  it  has  been  so  carefully  drawn,  might,  suggest  tho 
impression  that  Morocco  is  a  well-explored  country.  In  truth,  the  very 
opposite  is  tin;  iuav.  Now,  as  in  Jaoksou's  day,  there  is  no  country 
near  Europe  which  is  bo  little  known.  No  part  of  it  has  been  accurately 
Bur\-eyed  ;  the  bewt  mapped  districts  are  laid  dawn  e^dely  from  running 
reconuainancea  or  Bketch-maps.  Positions  fiietl  by  astronomical  oliserva- 
tious  are  few.  Many  wide  areas  have  never  been  visitifd  liy  any 
Europeans,  and  most  of  tho  Atlas  is  at  this  hour  as  little  known  as  it 
was  in  tlie  days  of  Let»  Africanus.  There  are  cities  within  a  few  hoars' 
ride  of  Tangit-r  which  no  pereon  capable  of  giving  it  correct  acc<.iuut 
of  his  observations  lia-s  visited  ;  and  tliore  are  others  not  mucli  further 
away,  to  attempt  to  enter  which — Zarhuuu,  for  exam[(le — would,  were 
the  intruder  detected,  be  certain  death.  There  is  scarcely  a  river  laid 
down  with  even  approximate  accuracy,  and  not  to  enumerate  more 
distant  provinces,  the  entire  Kiff  countiy,  that  bold  vtaa^lf  whicli  is 
familiar  to  tho  thoueantls  who  every  year  sail  uj>  and  down  the 
Mediterranean,  is  leBfl  explored  than  many  regiotis  in  thi»  centre  of  the 
continent  of  which  Maghrcb-al-Aksa  forms  a  part.  In  the  extreme  north, 
and  on  the  routes  Iwtweeu  the  coast  and  Fez,  in  one  direction,  and  the 
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city  of  Morocco  (Merakish)  in  another,  the  officers  acconijmnying 
embassies  liave  euabletl  its  in  nlitniii  inoro  correct  detailB  thnn  flw- 
whcrc ;  while  tlu-  tmvi'le  of  Ilo  Fuuouiild  iu  varidtiH  jmrts  i>f  the  oinpiro, 
iin<l  <«f  Thomson  in  tlio  south,  are  gnarantec^,  thiit,  so  far  ns  circnm- 
stoDces  permittod,  their  lines  are  miippcd  with  more  cure  than  those  in 
other  parts  of  the  conntry.  But  the  fanaticisui  <if  the  people,  tho 
jealonsy  of "  Christiana,"  and  the  paasive  obstruction  of  thu  Goveni- 
mentfliiiTe  practically  closed  to  Europeans  large  regions,  not  inimediutely 
on  the  ooftst  or  on  tho  bri(lle-])aths  to  tlii>  capittils.  Even  Wa/an,  now 
as  frequently  visited  as  Fez  or  Merakish,  waK  until  a  few  years  ago 
(No.  1362)  a  closed  town,  and  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  Fest  and 
Merakish  could  V»c  visited  imly  by  favipiir  of  tho  Sultan,  and  oven  thou 
with  many  precautions  not  to  arouse  tlie  hostility  of  tho  citizens.  Yet 
a  century  or  two  earlier  many  Infiilels — Iwnd  and  free — lived  in  or 
traded  with  these  cities,  and  much  of  the  interior  of  Morocco,  is  now  so 
flhnt  against  them  that  the  basis  of  our  present  inup  is  iu  reality  that  of 
Major  Beaudoin  (1S4S),  jiiost  of  which  was  foundeit  njion  "  renseigno- 
ments  recueilles  aupri-s  dea  indigenes,"  namely,  camel-drivers,  pilgrims 
and  trtM^ers.    The  coast-line  alone  is  from  *'  actual  survey." 

Nor  is  Morocco,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  numerous  place- 
names  on  the  map,  a  thickly  popuhiti-d  tnunlry.  On  the  contrary, 
though  never  at  anytime  teeming  with  mon,  the  i'ii)])irt>  is  at  present,  if 
there  is  any  dependence  to  bo  placed  npon  tlie  data  of  the  mediaeval 
chroniclers,  and  the  extent  of  the  ruins  which  exist  in  many  places, 
more  sparsely  inhabited  than  at  tho  perio<.I  of  its  greatest  prosi^rity. 
War,  famine,  and  pestilence,  have  decimated  it  at  frequent  intervals, 
until  to-day — though  there  ore  not  suifieient  data  for  an-iving  at 
a  sound  estimate — Moulai  El  Hassan  does,  in  all  likelihood,  nUe 
4,000,000  subjects".  This  conclusion  is  reached  after  being  convinced 
that  all  the  old  goesses  at  the  population  of  tho  cities — those  of 
Jackson  in  an  eminent  degree — were  grossly  exaggerated.  But  as 
modem  calculations  vary  all  the  way  from  a  million  and  a  half  to 
fifteen  mUlious,  there  is  ample  room  for  a  differouco  of  opiuinn. 

The  roads  traced  on  the  map  are  mere  natural  bridle-paths,  worn  iu 
the  plain,  along  the  hill-side,*  and  over  the  passes  by  the  entUess  droves 
of  camels  and  horses,  and  mules  and  donkeys,  and  cattle,  and  goats  aud 
sheep,  throughout  uncounted  ages — broader  where  the  oonlour  of  the 
ground  permits  the  caravan  to  ^sp^ead  a  little,  and  at  places  so  narrow 
that  the  ill-conditioned  camel  leaves  no  room  for  a  rival  to  pass.  Made 
loads  are  unknown  outside  the  towns,  and  even  there  the  exceptions 
to  tlie  rule  are  doubtful,  while  bridges  over  the  rivers  are  few.  Even 
ferries  are  so  rare  that  eight  years  ago  one  of  tas  crossed  tho  Sobu—  one  of 
the  largest  streams  in  the  country,  on  the  direct  route  from  Fez  to  Tangier 
— on  bundles  of  rushes   dragged  across   by  ropes,  a   mode  of  transit 


•  The  RoQun  luilitnr)'  "via"  seim  lo  biivc  been  tiiniilar  troeks:  at  all  eventslthey 
MK  not  now  risible  and  not  used. 
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htill  comiuon  tlirotighout  inner  Africa.  In  Buinmer,  these  rivers  are  often 
half  drj' ;  in  winter,  after  the  raina  or  the  melting  of  tlie  Atlas  snows,  they 
are  raging  torrents,  in  crossing  which  couriers  are  often  drowned,  leas 
ailventuroiis  travellers  lieing  frequently  compelled  to  delay  their  journey 
for  days  until  the  fords  are  passable.  In  or  about  suine  of  the  towns  a 
few  wheeled  carriages  are  seen,  but  over  the  country  at  largo  these  are 
unknown,  horses,  camels,  mulea  and  donkeys,  being  the  sole  pack  and 
riding  animals. 

Along  these  ctiravau  routes,  exce|jt  where  here  and  there  a  little  town 
or  village  laya  itself  out  for  trade,  houses  are  not  numerous.  For  hour 
after  hour  the  *'  howaji "  may  amble  along  without  seeing  a  human 
being,  unless  it  may  bo  a  group  of  country  folk  with  a  few  donkeys 
laden  with  crates  of  fowls  and  eggs  on  their  way  to  market,  and — the 
chances  are — armed  for  all  omcrgenciea,  or  a  soldier  of  the  Sultan  Iwiit 
on  a  Shereeiian  errand,  or  perhaps  a  few  wayfarers  like  ourselves 
with  camp  baggage  and  stores,  who  to  the  infiderB  Salaam  Alikuml 
Peace  be  with  you — respond  somewhat  sulkily  "To  those  to  whom 
Allah  hath  given  fieace."  Hotels  are  ullknow^l  in  the  interior, 
and  the  rude  caravanserai*  of  the  towns  are  less  inviting  than  the 
tent  to  all  nut  in  fear  of  robbery  or  molestation  from  the  wandering 
tribesmen  who  are  apt  to  descend  from  the  hills  to  take  tithe  of 
the  more  peaceful  residents  of  the  plains.  The  building  of  villages 
off  travel-routes  is  duo  mainly  to  the  desire  of  the  country  people 
to  avoid  exactions  by  government  troops  and  the  "monna"  or  gift 
of  provisions  and  fodder  demanded  by  privileged  travoUerH.  Hence 
the  permanent  hamlets  are  frequently  built  in  souliided  plaoes,  or  in 
spots  on  the  mountain  side  difficult  to  reach  and  etisy  to  defend. 
These,  with  the  white-domed  tombs  of  holy  men,  surrounded  by 
groves  of  palmetto  and  olive,  or  in  the  south  amid  argan  and  date 
palme,  form  picturo8<tu6  objects  in  the  rather  monotunous  landscape  of 
the  moro  level  parts  of  Morocco,  where  little  unt-hills — busy  hives  in 
BUramor,  stumbling-holes  in  winter — the  industrious  ateuchue-lmetle,  and 
the  crested  lark  are  often  for  hours  the  only  signs  of  life  in  a  tawny 
laud,  bright  with  flowers  in  spring,  and  burnt  up — "  Brown  Barbary  "  in 
sooth — after  the  long  drought  of  the  torrid  mouths. 

The  numerous  names  on  the  maps  are  due  to  the  fact  that  not  only 
are  the  ^lormanent  villages  (jars),  markeil,  but  in  many  instances  the 
temporary  encampment  of  camel-hair  tents  (duars),  the  position  of 
which  is  determiued  by  the  presence  of  springs  and  pasture.  Again,  on 
all  Morocco  maps  the  "  Saints'  Ilousca  "  or  tombs  of  uonsoqtience  must 
bo  marked.  Usually  these  are  quile  solitary  or  ure  guarded  by  the  fauuly 
of  the  pious  soul  who  iu  death  is  a  relative  even  more  lucrative  than  in 
life.  Yet  in  not  a  few  instances  quite  a  village  has  gathered  round 
the  tomb,  and  at  the  time  of  pilgrimage  the  encampments  of  these  local 
"hadjis"  and  those  who  niinister  to  their  wants  give  the  spot  a  geo- 
graphical importance  which  a  day  or  two  later  it  appears  not  to  deserve. 
All  the  plaoes  beginning  with  "Sidi  "  (Lord,  master)  are  either  actuallj 
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tombs  or  the  tomb  has  formed,  as  iu  so  many  of  our  catheilral  cities, 
the  naclens  of  the  town  or  village.  A  striking  example  uf  this  is 
afforded  bj-  Zerhuu — generally  kiiowu  as  Sidi  Mowlai  Kdris,  from  the 
fact  that  it  contains  the  tomb  of  the  father  of  the  finiuder  of  the  city 
of  Fez,  and  the  first  sovereign  of  the  Edrisuite  dynasty.  Even  yet,  a 
Jew  or  a  Christian  dare  not  enter  it.,  and  the  only  permanent  in- 
habitauta  are  Shereefu  or  deHcendauts  of  Mohammed,  and  of  the  saint 
whose  remains  He  in  its  prlucipul  mosi^ue. 

Furthormore,  all  the  principal  market-places  muat  be  indicated 
From  time  immemorial  business  has.  been  done  at  these  gatherings,  the 
same  spot  having  a  market  for  hundreds  of  years  on  the  same  day.  A 
traveller  in  Morocco  is  often  HurpriBcd  to  find  all  the  paths  leadinj^ 
to  a  particolar  valley  crowded  with  horsemen  and  fuotmeii,  with  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  camels  and  donkeys,  and  mule8  and  horsvs,  until  they 
end  their  journey  in  a  biiBy  fair,  attended  by  hundreds  or  even  thou- 
sands of  people.  Clay  ovens  are  bunily  at  work.  Little  charcoal  fires 
are  sending  forth  the  oilour  of  cookery.  Snake-charmer.*  are  fallowing 
their  trade,  wandering  mu»icianB  rending  the  air  with  shrill  pipes,  and 
■tory-teUers  aurrounded  by  a  circle  of  eager  listeners,  while  all  the  other 
motley  attendants  of  such  a  gathering  noisily  pursue  their  callings 
amid  the  shouts,  and  muiiic,  and  a  babol  of  voices  buying  uud  selling 
and  arguing,  and  prajing,  Hwearing  by  the  beard  of  the  I'rophet  over  the 
value  of  a  farthing,  or  it  may  be — an  oath  rarer  now-a-days  than  in  times 
wli6D  our  oounti"ymon  were  fewer  or  better — solemnly  asseverating 
the  truth  of  a  doubtful  Htatement  *'  on  the  word  of  an  EngliBlimaii." 
A  few  days  later,  when  the  traveller  passes  that  way  again,  the  valley 
is  Btlent.  The  clay  ovens  are  crumbling  into  mud,  and  the  water-holes 
are  growing  green  around  the  little  turtles  which  aluue  dihturb  them, 
while  a  few  squeaking  tortoises  among  the  jialmettoeH  on  the  hill-side,  a 
wild  boar  disturbed  in  his  lair,  a  covey  of  partridges  flvmhed  by  our  hciraes' 
hoofs,  or  a  shaven-headetl  iKjy  tending  a  few  fat-tailed  sheep,  are  about 
the  only  signs  of  life  on  a  spot  where  so  recently  there  was  such  a  clatter 
of  many  tongues. 

These  fairs  are  known  by  the  names  of  the  days  on  which  they 
are  held,  put  after  the  word  "  Sok "  (market),  Thus  Sok  ol  Had 
is  Sunday  market ;  Sok  el  Thene'io,  Monday  market ;  iSok  el  Tleta, 
Tuesday  market,  Sok  ol  Arba,  Wednesday  market,  and  Sok  el  Kbamis, 
Thurstlay  market.  This  system  of  nomenclature  iiatiirally  leads  to  a 
repetition  of  tbe  same  place-name  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

"  Kasha,"  another  name  of  frequent  occurrence,  moans  the  castle  or 
Tesidence  of  a  Raid  or  Goveruur.  Most  of  tho  largo  towns  are  divided 
into  a  "  Kasba,"  or  official  portion,  a  "  Medina  "  or  general  quai-ter,  and 
a"Mellah"  or  Jewry,  tho  word  Mellah  meaning  really  tho  plat;e  of 
aaltiog,  the  Jews  in  former  times  being  compelled  to  wvlt  tho  heads  of 
criminals  stuck  over  the  city  gates.  "Ait,"  "  Ida,"  or  ••Idan"  is  the 
Berber  designation  of  a  tribe,  just  as  "  Beui  "  (sous  of)  and  "  Uled  "  are 
the   Arab   forms,  though   in   one   or   two   instances  tlie  Berbers  have 
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adulated  tlie  Arabic  word.  The  word  "  Ras"  is  applied  l)otli  to  a  cape 
and  a  sjiriiig,  though  the  more  UHual  term  for  tlio  kttcr  is  "Ain" 
(plural  •' Aiiin").  "  Wad"  is  the  Araliic  and  "  Asif "  the  Berlier  for  a 
river.  "Adrar"  is  the  Herlier  tMiuivfthjnt  of  the  Arabic  "Jel>el,"  a 
mountain,  wliile  "  Kasar"  is  used  to  desci-ibe  a  palace  or  royal  castle,  or 
the  place  where  one  formerly  existed.  Most  of  the  coast  placoa  have 
two  nameH,  a  native — Berber  or  Arabic — and  a  Portuguese  or  S]ianish, 
the  lattor  iM-ing  usually  adopted  by  the  Europeans.  Thus  Dar-el-beida 
is  universitlly  known  tis  Casablanca — both  names  meaning  "  White 
HouBC,"  though  in  tlia  Foreign  Office  lists  it  is  called  by  the  former 
title,  a  cirouinstaiHX!  wliich  some  years  ago  led  to  an  awkward  confusion 
in  the  answering  of  a  question  in  Parliament  regarding  it.  In  like 
manner,  Mogador,  in  ulwnys  called  by  the  natives  Sniera,  while  Tangier 
is  a  corruption  of  Tanja;  Sallee  of  S'la,  Laraiche  (or  Lai-ache)  of  El 
Araish,  Mekenes  of  Miknas  or  Miknaea,  Fez  of  Fae,  and  so  forth  ;  while 
the  town  called  in  Europe  the  *'  City  of  llorocco"  is  among  natives  and 
Europeans  alike  spoken  of  as  Merakisb. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  many  names  on  the  map  must  not  l>e 
taken  to  infer — as  they  would  in  most  other  countries — a  corresponding 
abundance  of  the  dwellings  of  men.  Yet  it  is  necessary  to  mark 
these  abodes  of  the  Dead  and  other  places  of  the  kind  indicated. 
For  in  Morocco  distances  are  reckoned  in  hours'  ride  from  a  saint's 
tomb,  or  a  8]>riDg,  or  from  a  Kasbah — built,  it  nia3'  bo,  in  the  middle  ages 
by  the  toil  of  Christian  craptives,  or  from  the  design  of  some  Andalusian 
eugineer,  and  picturcsqnely  old-world  in  appearance  and  its  inefficiency 
against  modern  artillery. 

Morocco  is  indeed  "  un  Emjure  qui  croule"  (No.  1711).  Everything 
is  crumbling.  The  towns  on  the  coast  exhibit  a  gloss  of  Europe  and 
the  nineteenth  centnry  ;  but  those  of  the  interior  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
semi-mins  amid  all-abounding  filth.  The  walls  are  generally  broken 
down.  Nobody  thinks  of  properly  rcjiairing  his  house,  and  if  ho 
inherits  one,  his  first  thonght  is  to  pull  it  down  to  see  whether  his 
predecessor  has  not  concealed  money  in  its  walls.  A  general  air  of 
disrejiair  possesses  the  land — the  little  Berber  villages  with  their  fences 
of  prickly  pear,  and  tlm  castles  which  have  not  been  bombarded  in  the 
endless  civil  wars,  being  almost  the  only  monuments  of  stability  in 
Uiis  realm  of  dismantled  towns,  deserted  cities,  and  hamlets  of  tents, 
here  to-<lrty  and  away  to-morrow. 

The  very  earth  tihurcs  in  the  down-at-heels  aspect  of  the  works  of 
man  which  litter  it.  Morocco,  as  a  rule,  is  a  treeless  land — a  few 
woods,  some  patches  on  the  hills-scalps,  chiefly  around  cemeteries  and 
"  Kdubbos,"*  and  in  the  south  dute,  arar  and  argan  groves,  being  the 
chief  representativt'R  of  the  natural  forests  which  at  one  time  covered  tin; 
greater  part  of  Western  BarbFiry.  Ibn  Khalduu  (No.  738,  vol.  b, 
p.  215)  tells  lis  that  before  El-Kahi^na  the  Berber  Qneen  of  Jeraoua, 

*  Tlic  domed  tombs  or  **  Saints'  honses  "  of  the  Euro(ieana. 
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deetroyed  all  the  Tillages  and  fanoB  throiigliout  the  country  over  which 
her  conquests  extended,  the  wide  region  between  Tripoli  and  Tangier 
had  the  aj^pearauce  of  au  immense  thicket,  under  the  shade  of  which 
arose  a  multitude  of  hamlets  touching  each  other.*  It  ia  now  powiblo 
to  travel,  in  Tunisia  at  all  events,  for  days  without  seeing  a  tree, 
though  the  remaim*  of  Roman  oil-mills  are  frequent  throughout  a 
region  not  now  containing  a  tentli  of  the  population  it  did  when  the 
"Province  of  Africa."  Even  in  the  vicinity  of  Tangier,  tliere  were 
two  centuries  ago  wootls  which  harboured  the  troopa  of  Ghailan,  who 
harassed  the  English  garrison.  There,  as  nearly  everywhere  else,  the 
timber  has  been  recklessly  destroyed  for  fmd  or  for  building  [lurposea, 
or  by  military  neoessity,  or  out  of  mere  want'innesa,  until  it  ia  a 
common  sight  to  come  up^m  women  uneartliing  palmetto  roots  to 
make  charcoal,  while  the  narrowness  of  the  rooms  in  most  houses 
may  be  aooounted  for  by  the  difficulty  in  obtiiining  l>eam8  of  any 
^reat  length.  The  Moors  do  not  even  lonk  ujmn  timber  as  Lord 
Caernarvon  did, — "  an  excrescence  of  the  earth,  provided  by  Gotl  for 
the  pajrment  of  debts."  Destruction  for  destruction's  sake  goes  on. 
Not  long  ago  a  forest  in  one  of  the  Southern  Provinces  was  ignited,  and 
blazed  for  weeks.  For  many  miles  round  the  towns  the  charconl- 
bumers  and  wood-oellectors  are  at  work.  The  brush  and  underwood, 
which  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  ancient  forests,  when  not  cot  for  heating 
the  ovens — ts  fired  in  the  day-time  when  tli©  siiu  is  up,  and  twigs  alone 
perish,  leaving  the  blackened  stumps  and  branches  ready  to  bo  cut-f 

The  result  is  that  Morocco  is  sutfering,  has  suflFered,  and  will  suffer 
after  the  fashion  which  has  l»efalleu  ur  is  in  store  for  every  country  cnjually 
improvident.  The  baked  soil,  unprotected  by  vegetation,  is  swept  off 
tho  hill-sides  by  the  lienvy  rains,  covering  the  fertile  valleys  below  with 
a  dobrJB  of  rock,  gravel  and  earth.  The  Hprings,  ceasing  to  be  fed  by 
the  water  iniiltrating  into  the  ground,  diy  up,  and  t!ie  rivers,  instead 
of  flowing  in  a  steady  course  all  the  year  round,  are  torrents  at 
intervals  from  Novoinlwr  to  April  and  drieil  up  or  insufficient  in  amount 
for  the  reet  of  the  twelve  months.  Streams  unco  navigalde  are  no 
longer  so,  and  the  current  being  unable  tu  sweep  tho  silt  seaward,  the 
uiouths  of  most  of  them  are  fast  shoaling  up. 

There  are  also  couspicaous  prcM)f»  that  within  comparatively  recent 
times  the  rainfall  of  Morocco  has  diminished  in  ipiantity,  prolwbly  owing 
to  the  absence  of  cttol  woods  no  longer  helping  the  passing  clouds  to 
precipitate  tiieir  burden  ;  and  in  places  the  uncovered  sandstone  is  rapidly 
disintegrating  into  drifting  sand  after  the  manner  in  which  the  Sahara 
has  been  formed.  There  ai-e  numerous  spots  whicli  bear  on  the  face  of 
them  evidence  of  having  been  formerly  lakes,  vv  lake-Hko  expansions  of 
rivers  which  now  run  contracto<^l  within  narrow  limits  of  what  must 
have  formerly  been  a  broad  .valley,  tho  successive  withdrawals  of  tho 

•  Se«  also  Playfttir'«  'Travclu  in  the  Footsteiw  of  Uruoe  iti  Algeria  and  Timia,' 
pp.  34,  15a,  17!».  191,  212,  22t;. 
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river  witliin  wliicli  or  of  the  lake  now  vauisboil  Ijeiog  nmrkod  by 
distmot  terraces  or  Wnches  not  unlike  those  of  the  Fraser  in  British 
Columbia.  Morocco  is,  in  ehort,  a  crumbling  empire,  physically,  poli- 
tically, but  not  rt'ligioualy.  Fur  if  Mi  iglireb-al  Aksa  haa  fallen  from  it« 
ancient  position,  if  it  no  longer  produces  great  wan-iors,  or  men  of 
JctterB,  it  is,  without  being  a  moral  country,  the  last  stronghold  of  Islam 
incorrupt 

The  literature  which  is  reoortled  in  the  fullowing  pages,  it  will  be 
eoen,  though  all  on  is  seldom  of  iMorocco.  With  a  few  exceptions  it  is 
entirely  of  foreign  origin  :  the  Moors  have  contributed  little  of  it. 
The  struggles  of  the  Christian  powers  to  establish  or  retain  a  footing  in 
the  empire  form  the  theme  of  much  of  the  early  writing,  and  to  this 
the  English  occupation  of  Tangier  (1GG2-16S3)  added  not  a  little  of 
some  historical  ititerest.  The  synchronous  efforts  of  the  SlMtuish  friars 
to  extend  the  realm  of  the  churoh  date  froiu  about  the  same  jieriod,  so 
far  as  its  more  heroic  chronicles  and  martv  rdoms  are  concerned. 

But  up  to  tlie  year  1H20,  the  largejjt  share  of  the  information  which 
we  possess  alwut  Mnrocco  waa  derived  either  from  Christian  captives 
who  had  been  "taken"  and  held  in  slavery  of  the  most  grinding 
description  in  Fez,  Mekenes  and  other  inland  towns,  or  from  the  narra- 
tives of  the  envoys  sent  to  ransom  these  unfortunates.  Many  of  these 
slaves'  narratives  are  of  extreme  value,  and  all  of  them  full  of  pathetic 
interest.  Some  seem  to  have  passed  tlirough  the  iiands  of  Grub 
Street,  the  parish  pai-son,  or  the  rural  schoolmaster.  But  the  majority 
bear  o\idenoe  of  being  chup-l>ook8  hawked  round  the  country  for  the 
Ijcnefit  of  the  retaraed  mariner,  and  as  such,  few  of  them  have  escaped 
the  rough  usage  of  their  original  purchasers.  At  that  dnto  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  much  more  general  interest  in  Morocco  than  at  present. 
Many  of  tlio  narratives  in  question  went  through  sevenU  editions,  and 
most  of  them  were  translated  into  languages  which  now-a-days  take  no 
cognisance  of  much  more  important  works  on  Barbary.  Several  indeed, 
e.g.  Nob.  2it5,  307,  &c.,  were  reproduced  in  dilTereut  forms,  and  in  two 
and  three  rival  editions  (Nos.  241,  2H4,  &o.).  Add  to  this  the  undoubted 
fact  that  works  on  Morocco,  and  the  adjoining  states,  as  well  as  on 
Africa  generally  (No.  231*,  240),  were  issued  in  a  style  and  at  a  oost 
which  no  publisher  would  venture  on  in  these  times,  and  some  idea 
may  be  obtained  of  tlie  wide-spread  eagerness  there  was  in  the 
seventeenth  and  the  earlier  imrts  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  to  obtain 
information  regarding  an  empire  over  which  the  world  at  the  ulom  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  much  more  callous. 

This  may,  no  doubt,  in  part  bo  accounted  for  by  the  less  general 
knowledge  at  that  date  of  foreign  languages,  necessitating  trans- 
lations of  works  now  read  in  the  original.  But  it  does  not  explain  their 
being  read  at  all.  The  truth  tseems  to  be  that  in  an  era  when  Sallee 
Eovei'a  lay  under  Lnndy  Island,  and  had  to  be  anxiously  looked  for 
anywhere  between  >Sicily  and  the  "Gut  uf  Gibraltar,"  a  great  many 
X>6opl©  had  rehitives  in  bonds  among  the  Moors;  apart  from  the  fact 
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that  when  two  or  three  hundred  slaves  (No.  342)  were  rescued  at  one 
haul,  and  collections  were  mado  at  the  church  doors  for  the  ransom 
of  others  still  in  servitude,  uu  ever  freah  concern  was  kept  up  regarding 
a  ct^untry  which,  happilj',  has  for  several  years  lost  that  doleful  interettt 
for  Europe. 

Few  of  the  slaves'  narratives  add  much  to  imr  knowledge  of  the 
topography  of  Morocco.  Those  of  Mftmiol  ("So.  6i>ji,  Moiiette  (No.  295),  and 
Fellow  (Noe.  SGi"!,  1945 ),  are  exceptions,  though  the  geographical  value 
of  the  last  haa  been  only  recently  acknowledged.  As  the  routes  of  tlie 
Redemptorist  Fathers,  and  the  other  Kdigious  Orders  who  charged 
tiemselves  with  the  ransom  of  the  Christian  captives,  were  the  nmst 
direct  from  the  coast  to  the  capitals,  and  were  therefore  the  siuno 
pursued  hy  the  secular  envoys  employed  on  similar  missions,  they 
o{>ened  up  little  of  the  country.  Nor  were  their  non-atives,  as  a  nile,  of 
any  scientific  value,  being  generally  full  of  great  laud  to  their  own 
order,  and  of  maledictions  against  "  false  Mahound,"  his  fullowers 
in  general,  and  those  of  Morocco  in  particular.  Those  of  Desmay 
(No.  294),  De  Tries  (No.  298>,  Dan  (No.  2W),  Busuot  (No.  330),  and 
that  of  the  Religieux  de  I'Ordre  de  Notre  Dame  de  la  Mercy  (No.  341), 
are,  however,  exceptions  ;  for  they  contain  valuable  information  r  egarding 
the  condition  of  the  country  at  the  periods  to  wliu;U  they  relate.  Those 
issued  by  the  aml)a«8a<lorH  sent  to  treat  with  the  Moorish  sovereigns  are 
nearly  all  of  importance,  though,  for  the  reasomi  mentioned,  they  did  not 
extend  our  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the  country  much  beyond  the 
routes  from  Tangier  and  Tetuan  or  Ral)at  to  Fez  and  Mekenes,  or  from 
SaSee — which  was  tlie  usual  port  for  striking  into  the  interior  (Mazagan 
being  then  in  the  Portuguese  possession  and  Mogador  not  existing)  to 
Merakish.  The  envoys  and  their  suitCH,  nevertheless,  collected  —  as 
they  still  collect — a  great  deal  of  infurmatiun  regarding  the  countiy,  its 
inhabitants,  its  rulers,  and  the  renegadoes  who,  up  to  a  ven,'  recent 
period^  formed  a  remarkable  element  in  the  population, — all  of  as  much 
value  now  as  when  it  was  jjublished.  Of  the  early  diplomatists' 
uarratives,  the  most  notable  are  Nos.  72,  157,  181,  180,  245,  312,  313, 
342,  349,  384,411,  512,  &v.. 

In  the  intervals  of  piracy  the  English  Government  and  the  Sultnn 
would  occasionally  beoome  so  friendly  that  His  Shereefian  Majesty 
vj'ould  ask  the  Gibraltar  authorities  to  favour  him  or  his  family  with 
medical  advice.  To  such  courtesies  we  owe  the  important  narrative  of 
Lempriere  (No.  449),  who  went  to  Tarudant,  and  the  much  less  valuable 
works  of  Curtis  (No.  480;,  Buflfa  (No.  503),  and  Beauclerk  (No.  553). 

TTie  experiences  of  castaways  on  the  shores  of  the  Sahara,  in  the 
province  of  Sue,  or  immediately  south  of  it,  have,  from  the  time  of  Paul 
Iml^ert.,  who,  in  1630,  had  the  niisfurtune  as  a  slave  to  be  the  first 
European  to  visit  Timbuktu,  to  Ciimllle  Douls  who,  after  being  rescued 
from  his  voluntary  captivity,  risked  and  lost  his  life  in  a  second  venture 
in  the  same  region,  form  a  diutinct  feature  in  the  literature  on 
Morocco. 
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The  nuinerons  trwitieB  rnaile  with  th©  Euroiioan  Powers  are  also  of 
value,  but  less  from  a  geographical  tUati  a  historical  point  nf  view. 

The  Consular  Re})ortB  of  our  day — as  did  the  less  widely  published 
ones  of  a  former  era — conHtittite  moBt  valuable  sources  of  information 
regarding,  not  only  the  ports  to  which  the  writers  are  accretlited,  but 
on  the  country  at  large,  and  eomo  of  the  Viest  works  on  Morocco — 
Host's  (No.  422),  Cheuier's  (No,  435),  Schousboe's  (No.  480),  Jackson's 
(No.  501),Graberg  di  Hem8i>'8,Drummond  nay'B(No.  650),and  Beaumier's 
(Noe.  871,  9117,  loyi-1033,  &a),  are  to  be  credited  to  foreign  repre- 
sentatives of  former  ttmea. 

Merchant  adventurers  very  early  found  their  way  to  Morocco,  and 
to  their  correspondence  may  bo  traced  not  a  little  of  our  early 
acquaintance  with  the  country,  tiiougb  they  seemed  to  have  been  rather 
jealous  of  communicating  any  particulars  which  might  prompt  too 
many  rivals  to  seek  their  fortunes  there.  The  earliest  news  of  these 
pioneers  is  furnished  in  James  Aldaie's  letter  to  Master  Michael  Locke 
concerning  the  "traifique. . .  begun  in  the  yeere  1551  with  a  tall  ship 
called  the  Lion  of  Xondon,"  Aldaie  claiming  to  "haue  bone  the  first 
inwenter  of  the  trade"  (No.  47).  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  it 
waa  the  *'  briefe  relation  "  of  "  Laurence  Madoc,"  an  English  merchant 
in  Morocoo,  to  Anthony  Dussel  of  London  (No.  !;>9),  which  gave  Europe 
the  first  intimation  of  the  conquest  of  Timbuktu,  and  other  of  the 
Niger  cities,  by  Juder  u  Zergu,  the  general  of  Mowlai  Ahund  II. 
Itoland  Frejus,  of  MarseilloH,  who,  in  the  year  lG6(j,  made  a  journey 
into  IVIurocco  for  the  pni-jiose  of  establishing  commercial  relations  with 
that  country,  has  left  a  very  interesting  account  of  his  travels  (No.  248) 
to  which  is  URually  attached  a  series  of  answers  by  »« M  •  •  •  • " 
[M,  A.  Charratit],  a  Fi'ench  merchant  who  had  lived  twenty-five  years 
*'  dans  la  Mauretanie."  As  a  contemporary  record,  wi-itten  evidently 
without  ulterior  motives,  those  replies  to  queries  put  to  him  are  prioeleas. 

Travelltirs  who  tried  to  explore  Morocco  in  disguise  have  never, 
with  perhft])s  one  excfjition,  done  much;  for  whatever  they  might  flatter 
themselves  into  believing,  they  were  invariably  either  suspected  or 
detected,  it  being  next  to  impossible  for  any  foreigner  to  avoid  solecisms 
in  manners,  language  and  accent,  which  would  at  onoe  reveal  his  true 
character  to  the  Hus]>iciou8  natives,  and  naturally  lead  to  unpleasant 
conclusions  regarding  the  objects  of  a.  man  trying  to  ])enetrate  tlie 
country  by  stealth,  lioentgen,  Davidson  and  Douls  were  murdered, 
despite  their  affected  Moslem  conformity.  Ali  Bey  el  Abassi  (Domingo 
Badia  y  Leblich,  No.  506),  passed  muster  as  a  Turk  for  a  short  time 
only.  Gerhard  IJohlfs  (Nos.  1030,  1142),  though  tolerated  as  a  renegade 
and  a  protege  of  the  Sultan,  and  the  Sherif  of  Wazan,  never  really 
imposed  upon  any  one  interested  in  discovering  his  true  character.  More- 
over, having  to  travel  without  the  means  of  making  accurate  observa- 
tions, his  ntirrative  is  full  of  serious  mistakes.  The  Kaid  Ismail  (Joaquin 
Gatelh  a  Spaniard,  No.  1043,  1044)  was  not  much  more  successful, 
although  he  did  aild  something  to  oar  knowledge  of  the  South,  while  the 
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journeys  of  El  Haj  Mobamed  el  Bagdaily  (Jose  Mnria  de  Mnrgn,  No.  1254) 
were  of  limited  geographical  value.  The  Visoount  de  Foucauld,  who  (No. 
1841)  travelled  in  the  guise  of  a  Murocco  Jew,  brouglit  back  the  most 
abundant  crop  of  notes  of  all  who  have  adopted  this  perilous  moile  of 
exploration.  More  recent  imitators  need  not  be  mentioned,  since  it  ia 
notorious  that  their  "dieguiBos"  were  in  their  own  imaginations  alone  : 
their  foibles  were  simply  huraonred. 

With  the  exception  of  the  works  of  Schousboe,  Ali  Bey,  Jackson, 
Keatinge,  Caillie,  Gr&bergDi  Heniso,  WaHhington,  Brooke,  Davidstm,  and 
Hay,  the  first  forty-five  years  of  this  century  were  not  fruitful  in  important 
contributions  to  the  literature  of  Morocco.  The  difliculttes  with  France 
in  1844  gave  an  impetus  to  many  pens,  the  most  valuable  results  of  which 
are  Nos.  672,  678,  680,  681,  683,  698,  6Dff,  and  706.  This  spurt  lasted  with 
little  intermission  until  the  Spanish  war  of  1859-60  brought  numerous 
eyes  to  bear  upon  Morocco,  imparted  to  it  an  interest  it  had  not  possessed 
since  the  abolition  of  piracy  and  Christian  slaverj',  and  led  lu  the  issue 
of  books  and  jwpers  the  titles  of  which  occupy  some  nine  tir  ten  pages 
of  our  **  Bibliography."  It  will  be  seen  that  this  literary  reuaissanoe 
has  never  died  away.  For  with  the  'exception  of  the  year  ira  mediately 
ftdlowing  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  printed  matter  on  Morocco  has 
continually  increased  in  number  ami,  us  a  rule,  in  excellence. 

The  close  of  the  Spanish  war  opened  a  new  epoch  in  Moroccan  history. 
It  taught  the  Sultan  and  liis  people  the  peril  of  molesting  "Christians," 
and  compelled  tliem  to  tolerate  the  tourist,  who  hud  by  this  time  begun 
direct  his  enterprise  to  the  interior,  previously  visited  almtjst  solely 

envoys  and  other  ]»rivileged  {>eraons.  By  "tourist,"  must  be  under- 
not  only  the  invalids  and  idlers  who  now  throng  Tangier  during 
Iwinter,  the  sportsmen  who  slay  partridges  and  wild  boars,  the  little 
iBtream  of  regulation  *'  trippers  "  who  ride  along  the  coast  and  uver  the 
lAndjira  headland  to  Tetium  and  Ceuta,  and  even  reach  Wazan  and 
rihe  capitals,  but  trjtvellera  of  a  more  scientific  status  also. 

One  of  the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first  person  who  visited  Morocco 
•without  being  engaged  in  official  business,  was  Nictdaes  van  Diest 
Cleynserts,  or  Cleuardua,  who  in  1535  resided  in  Fez  for  the  jiurpuse  of 
studying  in  a  city  then  still  the  home  of  many  learned  men.  This  was 
fifteen  years  before  the  publication  of  Leo  the  African's  work  (No.  45), 
which  until  comparatively  recent  times — and  even  yet  for  some  parts  of 
the  country — was  our  chief  authority  on  Northern  and  Central  Africa. 
Hence  the  unavailing  regret  that  Clenardus  tlid  nut  leave  behind  him 
some  record  more  substantial  than  the  "  Epit^tolaa  ElegautissimsB " 
(No.  48).  The  famous  Captain  John  Smith  of  Virginia,  though  he 
went  to  Morocco  in  search  of  military  service  (which  he  did  not  obtain), 
I  was,  in  a  way,  one  of  the  earliest  of  Barbary  tourists,  and  has  put  on 
rTeoord  some  curious  particulars  which  show  that  in  those  days  (1604) 
there  were  not  only  numbers  of  English  artizans  settled  peacefully  in 
the  city  of  Morocco  (Merakiah),  where  there  have  been  none  for  many 
ages,  but  that  the  English  pirates,  when  driven  out  of  the  European  seas, 
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settled  on  tlit  North  African  coast  ami  taught  their  trad©  to  the  Moon 
(No.  173).  At  that  time  it  was  not  oonaiderc'd  disreputable  to  enter  the 
Sultan's  niilit-ary  service,  the  Poi>6  even  giA'ing  his  countenance  to  the 
Christian  knights  Ib  tho  pay  of  the  kings  of  Morocco  as  early  as  ]  290 
(No.  973).' 

William  Lithgow,  the  Scottish  traveller  (No.  142),  visited  Fez  in 
1617  with  Moneieur  Chattcliuo,  a  French  lapidnry.  However,  soon 
after  this,  the  tension  between  the  Moors  and  the  Christians — owing  in 
part  to  Iho  expulsion  from  Sjtain,  but  mninly  from  tho  bitterness 
inspired  by  tho  crueltiea  mutually  practised  on  their  rcBpective 
captives,  and,  perhaps,  also  owing  to  the  barlmrism  which  the  civil  wars 
had  brought  alwiit — grew  so  extreme,  that  with  the  exception  of 
envoys  and  tho  Redemptorist  Fathers,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  unofficial 
travellers  in  Morocco.  Even  mercbanta  do  not  seem  to  have  traded  to  Fez, 
Mckencs,  Merakish,  and  Tarudant  as  they  did  a  century  or  two  carlier.f 

When  t'hribtian  slavery  and  piracy  came,  nominally  at  least,  to  an 
end,  the  late  Sir  Arthur  de  Capel  Brooke  was  one  of  the  first  English- 
men who  visited  the  country  fl82l>-1830)  for  pleasure.  He  failed  to 
obtain  penuission  to  make  tho  Fox  joumej- ;  but  ho  was  the  virtual  dis- 
coverer of  tho  remarkable  monolith  of  El  Uted  (Xo.  570).  Baron  von 
Augustin  (No.  60G)  iiud  tho  I'rinco  WQholm  zu  Lowenstein  (No.  709), 
followed  a  few  years  later.  But  tho  day  of  the  tourist  and  the  winter 
resident  licgan  after  tho  Spanish  War,  and  though  very  few  of  these 
stray  travellers  have  added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  ooimtry^  their 
oft-tiracB  brightly  written  but  sadly  inaccurate  volumes  have  dune  much 
to  attract  Ijotter  trained  explurern,  among  whom  tho  names  of  Admiral 
WFisIiington,  who,  fixing  some  of  the  principal  geograjJitcal  points  as 
early  as  IBHO,  Hijiy  be  termed  the  pioneer  of  scientific  visitors,  the  Rabbi 
Mordokhai  of  Akka  (a  native  Jew,  who  visited  and  resided  for  several 
years  in  Timbuktu),  Hooker,  Ball,  Maw,  Chavaguac,  Moiirlot,  Bleicher, 
Colville,  Watson,  Rein  and  Fritsch,  Irby,  Drake,  Roid,  Payton,  Tissot, 
Lenz,  de  la  Martiniore,  Quedenfeldt,  Dnvt-yrier,  Hildyard,  De  Foucauld, 
Thomson,  and  Harris  deserve  honourable  mention.  The  officers  forming 
the  French  Militiiry  Mission  attached  to  the  Sultan's  army  might  have 
added  vastly  to  our  knowledge  of  the  country.  But,  whatever  may  bo 
the  private  rejwrts  in  tho  pigeon-holes  of  the  French  war-offioe,  the 
work  of  Captain  Erckmann  (No.  1022)  is  as  yet  about  tho  most  impor- 
tant result  vouchsafed  to  the  outside  world. 

•  On  (liirt  subject,  in  uddition  to  tlio  referf-nces  given,  coDBult  Lithgow  (No.  142) 
ond  Lady  Vt'nun'n  'Miuioira  of  the  Vemcy  Fumily,'  vol,  i.,  pp.  63-68,  vhore  will  bo 
found  some  iwcount  of  Sir  Francis  Vcrney,  who,  with  Cnptaiii  John  Giffard  and  eight 
other  EngliBhmfca  took  service  with  Mouloi  JSidan,  and  is  believed  to  have  luniod  pirate. 

t  ItopiT  Dodenliwn,  one  of  the  liret  Engliabmtu  who  reached  Meiico  (1564-65?) 
inentiodB  that  btfore  sailing  to  "  New  Spnin  "  be  had  grown  "  to  great  loss  and  binder- 
anoe  by  thnt  now  trade  Ijcgtm  by  me,  in  tba  city  of  Fez."  This  was  long  before 
the  etitabliBbniMit  of  tho  French  Conaulute  of  Fez  (No.  74),  or  the  g^rauling 
by  Queen  Elizabeth  of  her  charter  to  the  Exeter  CJouipRiiy  of  Barbtiry  Adventuren 
(1585). 
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The  year  1881  is  a  iiotaMo  ono  in  the  literary  history  of  Morocco. 
For  in  that  year  the  first  printing-press  was  sot  up  in  Tangier  by 
Mr.  Abrines,  an  English  subject.  This  was  followed  by  the  issue  on  the 
28tli  of  Januarj',  1883,  of  '  Al-moghreb  Al  Aksa,'*  and  soon  after  by 
%  legion  of  tiny  sheets  in  French,  Spanisli,  Arabic,  Ilebrew  and  English, 
inoet  of  thorn  very  deservedly  short  lived,  and  seldom  containing  any 
papers  of  permanent  geographiea!  value,  tlioiigli  all  of  them  are 
necessary  to  the  future  historian  of  Morocco. 

A  list  of  these  f  has  been  embodiod  in  our  pages,  with  a  reference  to  • 
some  of  the  more  important  contents.  No  attempt  has,  however,  been 
made,  unless  in  the  case  of  articles  of  exceptional  importance,  to 
catalogue  mere  newspaper  articles,  reports,  and  correspondence  of  an 
ephemeral  character,  nor  to  recatalogue  maps  and  manuscripts  which 
have  already  fonncd  ]iart  of  special  bibliographies.  But,  with  the«e 
exceptions,  as  far  as  any  digest  ciin  bo  exhaustive,  it  has  been  our 
endeavour  to  make  tliis  oorapleto.  If  there  are  any  blanks,  they  will 
perhaps  be  found  in  the  continuity  of  periodical  publicatiims,  which 
like  some  foreign  consular  and  diplomatic  rejiortH,  arc  not  issued  with 
nndeviating  regularity.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  nothing 
of  imjxjrtanco  has  been  overlooked.  Nearly  every  publication  has 
been  read  by  us  or  by  friends  in  whoso  judgment  the  fullest  con- 
fidence can  lie  placed,  and  no  title  has  been  admitted  which  has  not 
satisfied  this  test  except  wliere  the  authority,  lienou  (No.  706),  Duro 
(Nob.  1254,  1299),  or  De  la  Martiuic-re  (No.  1910),  has  been  given.  In 
these  cases  it  must  bo  understood,  that  though  not  in  doubt  as  to  the 
existence  of  the  work,  we  have  not  been  able  to  see  it.  This,  however, 
has  not  frequently  occurred,  though  all  of  the  literature  liere  chronicled 
ia  not  to  be  found  in  any  single  library.  For  many  of  the  publications 
wo  may  in  vain  search  the  English  libraries,  and  several  are,  if  not  unique, 
not  known  except  in  the  private  collection  of  ono  of  the  compilers. 

In  conclusion — and  it  is  the  last  word  to  tbe  last  of  the  Barbary 
Bibliograjihies — we  could  scarcely  have  hoped  to  make  a  list  which  may 
«ave  much  useless  labour  t^j  future  investigators,  so  complete  as  it  is 
except  by  tlie  help  of  colleagues  and  correspondents.  Among  those 
who  pro-emineDtl3'  deserx'e  the  thanks  of  the  compilers  for  the  unwearied 
care  they  have  bestowed  on  the  tedious  work  of  searching  libmries  and 
revising  proofs,  where  every  title  is  a  little  treatise  and  every  lino  and 
«ven  every  word  a  fact,  the  names  of  Mr.  Corsiil  H.  E.  White  of 
Tangier,  Mr.  Consul  Payton  of  Mogador,  M.  licno  Basset  of  Algiers, 
M.  Castolot  and  M.  J.  E.  De  la  Croix  of  Paris,  Professor  Rein  of  Bonn, 
3Ir  Bndgett  Meakin  of  Tangier,  Froken  Eudmoso  of  Copenhagen,  Miss 
Druramond-Hay,  Mr.  Frederick  Whymper,  Dr.  H.  Spence  Watson  of 
Newcastle,  and  the  French  and  Gci-mau  Consuls  in  Tangier,  must  be 
gratefully  remembered. 

•  Actoally,  however,  the  *  Eco  de  Teluan'  appeared  for  a  few  months  duriug  18«W 
ia  the  Spanish  camp  at  Tetuan. 

t  By  Mr.  Bndgett  Meakin  of  Tnngier. 
VOL.  m.  • 
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JMorocco  is  still  the  most  barbarous,  the  most  backward,  the  most 
imcbanging  of  all  tho  countries  with  which  wc  maintain  diplomatic 
relations.  We  send  onr  envoys  to  Tangier,  but  Mowlai  El  Ilassuu  doea 
not  reciprocate  the  eompliuieut.  The  uiaguifieent  resources  of  his  vast 
realm  in  soil,  mines,  and  valuable  timber,  are  undeveloi>ed,  and  most  of 
tho  country  is  still  us  priiuilivt  as  it  was  when  tho  Arabs  entered  it. 
Yet,  though  it  will  lor  many  yeai*6  to  cume,  even  if  freely  opened  np  to 
European  travellers,  form  a  fruitful  field  for  the  minute  geography  of 
the  future,  it  is  advancing,  and  the  literature  on  it  shows  a  remarkable 
improvement  over  that  which  apj reared  even  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago. 

Much  unwisdom  about  this  region  ha8  appeared — and,  no  doubt,  still 
appears — in  lirint.  But  no  one  could  now  write  of  it  as  did  Tasso*  even 
after  the  publication  of  Leo's  work  in  llamusio's  *  Itinerario ' ; — 

"  E  coBt«ggiar  di  Tiii','itatia  i  lidi, 
Nutrice  di  l&me  c  d'  elefanti ; 
C  or  di  llarocco  e  il  regno  quel  di  FcFsa." 

This  information  must  have  been  derived  from  Pliny,  or  is  an  echo 
of  the  "leonum  arida  nutrix"  of  Horace.  For  tho  elephant  has  not 
inhabited  Mauritania  for  many  a  century ;  and  Morocco,  bo  far  from 
being  the  nurao  of  lions,  is  now  so  poor  in  the  king  of  boasts  that 
it  Ib  possible  to  roam  the  laud  for  a  lifetime  without  seeing  one.f 

•  '  n  OemsaleminQ  Libemla,'  1.  58,  c.  21. 

t  "8toke,"  tlie  ludiati  tiepliftnt  preBcnttHi  to  tlie  Sullaa  by  Queen  Victoria  in  1889. 
is  lit  picsout,  porliupB,  the  only  speciiueu  uortU  of  tbe  iSahai'a.i 
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"X.    B.C.  520  (ctrea).    HecataeuB  of  Miletus. 

AU  the  writers  before  tliis  date  were  mere  speculators  or  poets,  whose 
geography,  like  that  of  Homer,  may  be  regarded  as  purely  mythicaL  The 
island  of  the  Lotophagi  may  be, — perhaps  is, — the  modern  Jerba  ofiF  the  coast  of 
Tunis ;  but  his  Atlas  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  mountain  range  of  that  name. 
HecataeoB,  however,  enables  us  for  the  first  time  in  ancient  literature  to  touch 
solid  ground,  fragmentary  though  the  literary  relics  which  have  come  to  us 
undoubtedly  are.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  traveller  himself,  and  a  diligent, 
thongh  not  always  critical,  collector  of  travel  tales. 

He  mentions,  in  Barbary,  the  Mazyes  and  Zygantes,  tribes  living  near  the 
Tritonian  Lake,  and  the  same  as  those  subeequently  referred  to  by  Herodotus 
.'  u  the  Maxyea  and  Gygantes.  He  knew  Metagoninm,  near  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  perhaps  Cape  de  I'Agua  (Bas  Sidi  Beshir),  if  this  was  the  same 
place  which  Strabo  knows  under  this  name,  and  Thinga,  or  Tinga,  or  Tingis 
(the  modem  Tangier).  It  is  also  not  improbable,  as  Sir  Edwtud  Bunbury 
suggests  in  his  admirable  *  History  of  Ancient  Geography '  (vol.  i.  p.  144), 
that  his  river  Liza  was  identical  with  the  Lixus  of  later  geographers,  thougli 
this  uame  was  so  v^uely  applied  that  the  question  must  remain  a  moot  one. 
The  fragments  of  the  Tltptijyri<ris  r^r  T^s  of  Hecatasus  have  been  collected  by 
Klausen  ('  Vita  Hecatsei,'  8vo,  Berlin,  1831),  and  reprinted  by  C.  Miiller  in  his 
*  Fragmenta  Historicorum  Grsecorum,'  vol.  i.  (Paris,  8vo,  1841).  His  life  and 
writings  are  discussed  in  Col.  Mure's  *  History  of  Greek  Literature,*  vol.  iv. 
p.  145  e<  seq. ;  London,  1853. 

HecatsBOS  is  frequently  quoted  by  later  grammarians,  particularly  by 
Stephanas  of  Byzantium,  in  whose  writings  Col.  Mure  has  detected  300  out 
of  the  330  fragments  collected  by  Klausen,  mostly  mere  names.  He  ought 
not  to  be  confounded  with  Hecatseus  of  Abdera,  who  is  perhaps  the  writer 
whose  authority  for  the  Northern  ocean  being  called  "  Amalchian  "  is  cited 
by  Pliny  ('  Hlstoria  Naturalis,'  lib.  iv.  13,  §  94). 

S.    B.C.  470.    H^^^""  the  Carthaginian. 

How  fax  Hanno  sailed  down  the  west  coast  is  a  disputed  point  among  the 
commentators.     Qosselin  ('Recherches  sur  la  G^og.  syst^matique  et  positive 
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dea  Aaciens,*  vol.  i.  pp.  70-106)  refused  to  believe  that  be  reacbed  futtber  tban 
Cape  Nun,  an  utterly  untenable  view,  wbicb  waa  adopted  by  Walckeiiaer 
(' Recherchca  aur  la  fJeogmpbie  dn  TAfriqiic,'  p.  362).  Rennell  and  more 
modem  writers,  incbuUnf;  Mr.  GrifTithB,  tbo  late  Colonial  Secretary  of  Siemv 
Leone,  were  inclined  tu  put  Sberboro'  Sound,  just  soutb  of  Sierra  Leone,  nn 
his  Boutbern  limit.  It  ie  certain  tbat  there  are  no  rivers  north  of  Cape  Nun — 
in  Morocco — which  coivtain  crocodiles  and  hippopotami,  far  less  "  the  hairy  men 
and  women"  lo  which  we  Ktill  ap[)ly  liis  name  of  "Gorilla,"  jxjihaps  the  *ole 
Punic  word  which  is  as  famihar  in  London  as  it  was  in  Carthage,  though  the 
a[ies  he  saw  were  more  probably  cbimpiinsees.  But  it  is  not  quite  so  certain 
that  the  river  was  the  Senegal.  Too  much  irajiortaiice  must  not  Ik;  atrache<l 
to  nanno'a  description  of  the  "  streams  of  lire  "  and  the  "  plllare  of  fire  "  which 
be  eaw  in  passing  down  the  coast.  They  might  liave  been  bush-fires,  the 
ncffroes  still  ignitioji  the  long  j^rass  in  tbe  autumn,  signala  to  give  wamitig 
of  strangers'  approach,  or  volcanic  eru[>tiouH.  If  no,  no  part  of  the  countrj' 
about  either  Sierra  Leone  or  Senegal  bad  a  vulcanu  within  historical  tlmvii. 
But  there  in  no  range  hero  fit  (o  l*  called  Qfu>y  '0)^r](ia — tlie  "Charirit  of  the 
Gods" — which  Ptolemy  mwo  nccuratelj'  places  on  the  site  of  the  Cameroons 
Peak,  and  there  ia  no  Norou  K/pnr,  or  Horn  of  the  South,  ca|wble  of  being 
identified  with  Sherboro'  Sound.  Accordingly,  Sir  Hichard  Burton  ('Tothn 
Oold  Coaat  for  Gold,'  vol.  i.  p.  311)  is  probably  right  in  thinking  that  wo  must 
extend  Hanno's  voyage  to  Coriaco,  in  the  Bight  of  ll«nin.  But  there  is  no 
duubt  aa  to  liia  geography  of  Maivretania.  After  leaving  the  Straits  of 
Hercules  (Gibraltar),  they  sailed  for  two  days  and  founded  a  colony  at 
Gvfitadrjpiov,  which  must  be  near  the  site  of  Sallee  or  I!al>at,  and  is  perhapK 
Mehedia.  Mr.  Budgett-Meakin  suggests  the  now  deserted  town  of  Tit,  near 
Mazagan,  aa  the  site  of  this  Hcttlement.  Then  they  cnmc  to  the  headland  of 
Soloels — 2oX<!«if  nrpn— where  they  erected  a  temple  to  Poseidon  (Neptune). 
This  promontory  Ih  usually  identified  with  Cape  Kantin,  though  that  headland 
ia  nowadays  nut  Xaviov  bifSprtri ;  it  ia  in  fact  bare  of  Ireea.  M.  Vivien  de 
Saint  Martin  ('  Le  Nord  de  I'Afrique  dans  I'anliquittv'  p.  363),  unaware  of  this 
fact,  wan  struck  with  the  corresixjndencc  of  the  old  Carthaginian  admiraPa 
account  witb  mixlera  realities.  For  he  tells  us — aa  no  doubt  some  imaginative 
y«rtion  had  told  biro — that  tlie  M<»r8  still  call  the  promontorj'  Ras  el-Hadik, 
the  Cape  of  Palraa.  In  reality  there  is  not  a  palm  anywhere  near  it,  except  a 
few  close  to  a  Mussulman  sauctuary,  now  in  ruins.  M.  Tissot  assures  us  that 
the  name  Has  cl-lladik  is  ab-whitely  unknown  lu  the  niUives,  aa  well  aa  the 
meaning  applied  to  <he  term.  The  Cape  is  called  Has  Kantin.  That  word, 
M.  Tiaaot  thinks,  is  applied  in  the  same  sense  that  the  Punic  word  SohiePs  was; 
since  it  seems  to  be  used  to  designate  (in  Ihe  sitigutar)  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
fliffs  of  the  Ititt'^naniely,  the  Pa*  Kant  er.-Zit.     Mr.  Consul  White  of  Tangier, 

however,  points  out  to  us  that  Cape  Kantin  is  spelt  with  a  (^,  whereas 
Kant-cz-Zit  begins  witb  a    S.     As  it  is  diflicuU  to  effect  a  landing  on  this 

tlangerous  coast,  it  is  ]trolHiblo  that  ILauno's  men  disembiirked  near  where  the 
fishing  hamlet  of  Bedduza  now  stands.  After  half  a  day's  voyage  they  came 
to  a  large  lake  or  rnarsh.  No  such  place  now  exists,  the  lagoons  which 
characterize  the  coast  of  Moroccu  being  all  to  the  north  of  Cape  Kantin.  South 
cf  it  the  shore  is  either  guarded  by  cliffs,  steep  slopes,  or  stony  and  sandy  betches. 
Nor  is  there  any  sign  of  such  a  lake  or  marsh  having  existed ;  and  the  sudden 
winter  raias  which  make  every  dry  watercourse  roar  from  bank  to  bank,  are 
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not  of  a  character  fit  to  cause  fiooda  liktly  to  be  tuistakca  for  a  mar8b  or  lake. 
Sa£  is,  however,  ihn  spot  ocar  wliich  we  must  look  for  the  locality  described  by 
Ilaona  Unless,  therefore,  he  niixed  up  his  foctjs,  or  they  have  bceu  blundcreil 
in  transcription  by  his  historians,  it  is  flUowrtblc  to  believe  that  the  coast  level 
has  altered  in  the  course  of  twenty-three  centuries.  Of  this  indeed  there  is 
ample  evidence.  From  Tangier  to  Mogatlor  there  are  old  sea-beaches  at  tin- 
height  of  from  -10  to  70  feet,  and  the  lagoons  nortli  of  Rabat  are  distinctly 
<iu6  to  an  elevation  uf  this  kind.  There  may  have  been  sinking  also;  in  which 
case  8af&  Bay  would  in  Haniiu's  day  have  been  a  marsh,  lake,  or  lagoon,  and 
the  I'ensift  river-mouth  an  estuary.  The  herds  ul"  elephants  and  other  wild 
animals  surrounding  it  are  less  difficult  to  understmid,  since  these  animals, 
though  not  now  found  north  of  the  Sahara,  were  even  in  Pliny's  day — more 
than  400  yrars  later — abundant  in  the  forests  of  the  Atlas.  After  leaving  this 
lake  the  Carthaginians  founded  five  coast  towns, — Caricon  Teichos,  Gytta, 
Akra,  Melitta,  and  Arambya  (KapiKov  Tt'ixoi,  xai  Tvrrr}v,  Koi  'Axpav,  ku\ 
M«'X«TTaj',  (tai  'Apafiffvv),  which  we  now  try  in  vain  to  identify,  unless,  indeed, 
Arambis  is  Agadir,  a  Berber  word  meaning  a  protecting  wall.  It  is,  however, 
applied  to  several  other  places.  The  full  name  of  this  one  is  Apauir-Igir. 
A  large  river  called  Li  sua  (Atfor)  was  their  next  halting-place.  This  is,  of 
course,  not  the  Lixus  of  later  geographers  (namely,  the  modtrn  El-Kus).  It 
is  probably  the  Sas  Kiver,  or  the  Draa.  The  |«?ople  on  its  bauks  were  herds- 
men, and  friendly;  but  the  interior,  according  to  these  Lixitw,  was  an  in- 
hospitable laud,  full  of  wild  beasts,  and  intersected  by  ]ii;;h  mountains,  in 
which  the  river  rose,  and  the  Troglodytes  or  cave-<lwellcrfl  lived.  The  moun- 
tains ho  might  easily  have  seen  for  himself,  siuce  a  spur  of  the  Lesser  Atlas 
reaches  the  sea  at  Apadir,  and  on  a  clear  day,  as  owe  vi  the  compilers  of  this 
*  Bibliography'  (R.  B.)  can  vouch  from  jwrsonal  experiencf",  near  Clape  (Jantin 
the  snowy  peaks  uf  tlie  Great  AtLvs  can  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  ship, 
Oerne,  the  island  where  they  establishetl  a  settlement  which  continued  for  a 
long  time,  was  perhaps  Kerne,  in  a  deep  bay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Ouro, 
where  the  Spaniards  have  recently  established  themselves  :  since  apart  from  the 
tact  that  it  la  much  too  far  north,  there  is  uo  island  near  Agadir,  where 
it  has  been  fixed  by  some  commentators  (Miiller,  *  Gcogr.  Gra?ci  Minores,'  vol.  i. : 
Prolegomena,  p.  xxvi.).  Hauno's  '  Periplus'  has  been  the  theme  of  investiga- 
tion by  Bochart,  Ramusio,  Dodwell  (who  doubts  its  authenticity).  Falconer 
(who  successfully  defended  it),  Rougainville,  Gossclin,  Fltidson,  Hcnnoll, 
(Jhateaubriand,  Schmidt,  Ueeren,  lin3'le,  Kaungiesser,  Quatremere  do  Quiney, 
Walckenaer,  L'kert,  St.  Jlartin,  Major,  Bunbury,  Cjira|4)maues,  Mauroy, 
Tissot,  Kan,  Judas,  Tauxier,  Maurique,  Oobcl,  Mer,  Robson,  and  others.  Bui 
the  edition  of  Miiller  just  cited  sujjersedes  all  others.  The  "  n»piVXovf " 
was  first  printed  by  Frobeuius  at  Basle  in  1533,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Lleidelberg 
Librarj'.  If  Uanno  {"Avvuv)  was  the  son  of  liamilcar,  who  led  the  Carthaginian 
esiiedition  against  Sicily  in  480  B.C.,  a  conclusion  adopted  by  Miiller,  the 
voyage  must  have  been  about  the  year  470  b.c.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  wjis 
the  father  of  that  general,  it  was  about  B.C.  520.  Bougainville  (No.  392) 
however  (and  Vivien  de  St.  Martin  follows  him),  prefers  B,a  070. 


3.     B.C.  443  (ciVctt).    HerodotuB. 

The  Father  of  geography  mentions  Soloels,  a  name  also  given  by  Uanno 
and  Scylax  (q.  v.),  aud  by  them  meant  to  be  the  modem  Capo  Can  tin,  but 
Herodotus  ia  thought  to  have  intended  to  designate  by  this  title  Cape  Sparteh 
This  ifi  the  only  s^iot  he  mcQtions  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco,  and  that 
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he  seems  to  Lave  heard  of  from  the  Carth.ipinian  mariners.  But  ho  had  im 
personal  acquaintance  with  this  region,  and  indeed  appears  to  have  known  next 
to  nothing  of  Mediterranean  Africa  beyond  wlvat  is  now,  nominally,  the 
Regency  of  Tunis. 

The  editions  of  his  work  are  endless.  We  need  only  mention  those  of 
Schweighiiiiser,  5  vols.  8vo  (Stnishoui^,  1816),  Gainsford  (Oxford,  1840),  and 
Stein  (2  vols.,  18G'.>-71),  in  tht-  original  Greek.  In  Latin  the  editions  of  Valla 
(1450),  revised  liy  Ilensbach  (1537)  ami  Dinstorff  (1844),  may  be  cited  ;  and 
in  English  the  bc.st  is  that  of  Caiioa  Rawliuson  (1858-00).  The  Com- 
mentaries of  WbeeltT  (1854)  are  useful,  if  read  with  caution.  There  are  also 
translations  into  English  by  Littlcbury  (1737),  Beloe  (1791),  Taylor  (1829), 
MacJiulay  (ISM)  ami  Sayce  (Bk.s.  i.-iii.  1883).  Langc  (1811),  SchiJll  (1855), 
Bahr  (18G7),  and  Stein  (1875)  have  published  versions  in  German.  lu 
French  the  beat  arc  by  Larcher  (178G),  Miot  (1822),  Giguet(1857),  and  Talbot 
(1864).  Ill  Julian,  Mustnxodi  (1820),  IJiMi  (1871-76),  Grandi  (1872),  Bertini 
(1871-72);  and  in  Swedi&h,  Carlstadt  (1871),  are  said  to  be  respectable 
translations. 

4.    B.C.  352-348.     Scylax  of  Caryanda. 

He  knew  little  of  the  country  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  But  ho 
knew  Ka>TTjr  KoXnot  /Myor,  which  is  near  Cape  Spartel,  though  we  can  practi- 
cally identify  his  IluXif  tv  norafiu,  a  "  city  ujxjn  a  river,"  as  M.  Tissot  lias 
hesitatingly  done,  with  Tangier,  if  wo  accept  the  suggestion  that  old  Tangier 
was  further  to  the  S.K.  of  the  Bay  upon  what  is  now  styled  Wad  el-Halk 
(Palate  River)  by  tho  side  of  which  tlic  Roman  dockyards,  as  the  ruins  show, 
were  afterwards  built.  It  is  not  so  easy  la  conclude  that  tho  Trorn^or  was  the 
Wad  el-Ksar  (the  Wad  el-Yemm  of  El-Bekri).  His  IIoj.tiui'  rorros  xat  jtoXis 
may  be  Hajeriin  and  Cherf  el-Akab ;  his  Ktjtfirjaiai  \iiivrj  fifyd\t),  the  low 
ground  of  Jlharhar  and  Tahaddarl;  his  'Epixaia  'iKpa,  Pias  eUKuas;  and  the 
'Avtirjs  naratiiis  Kat  Xifivr},  the  inferior  course  of  the  Wad  el-Alaaha.  His 
Ai'fof  norafiiis  is  the  El  Kus  (Lukkos)  and  the  Ai'^os  jrriXtr  <toiVxxo>f  the 
old  city  of  LixuB— the  favourite  site  with  many  of  tho  Gardens  of  the 
Hesperides,  whicn,  though  now  represented  by  the  modem  Laraiche  (El 
Araish),  has  l>een  clearly  identified  with  the  site  of  the  wretched  modem  village 
of  Shemish  (Chemish),  higher  up  El-Kua  river. 

The  n6\ts  At^vuVf  a  native  village,  may  have  been  where  El  Araish  is 
still,  at  liie  mouth  of  the  river,  while  there  is  little  difficulty  in  accepting  the 
KpaHa  yroTofius  Kal  Xtfirjv  as  thcs  Sebu  river,  one  of  tho  largest  in  Morocco; 
while  his  Qv^iiaTtipui  was  the  same  as  Hanno's  QvfuarrifHov — namely,  Mchedia. 
Scylax  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  west  coast  of  Africa  as  far  bk 
the  island  oi  "(;erae."  Cai>e  SoloeYs  (se«'  Fliny)  he  describes  as  a  promoufcory 
stimding  out  Iwldly  to  the  sea,  and  having  an  allnr  to  Poseidon  (Neptune;  on 
its  Bumniit.  This  is  tho  Cajw  to  which  Hanno  gives  that  nam**,  so  that  Sir 
Edward  Bun  bury  is  perhaps  justified  in  thinking  that  he  derived  his  informa- 
tion about  it  from  that  navigator.  At  all  cvt'tits  this  part  of  his  '  Pcriplu.s'  in 
evidently  taken  from  Carthaginian  Ronrces.  Between  Cape  Soloei's  and  (Jemo 
he  places  the  river  Xion  (Siwv  irorafiae),  which  is  evidently  the  Lixus  of  Hanno 
(tho  Sua  or  perhaps  tho  Draa),  though  the  Lixus  of  Scylax  is  quite  as  clearly 
the  El-Kufl  which  Pliny  and  later  geographers  called  by  the  name  tho  Greek 
writer  had  given  to  it  ('  Periplus,'  §  112).  In  those  days  there  was  a  Phoenician 
town  on  one  side  of  the  river-mouth  and  a  Libyan  (Berber)  one  on  the  oiJjKisite 
shore.    The  best  <?ditious  of  Scylax  arc  lliitler  ('Ccogr.  Gra'ci  Minores,'  vol.  i.. 
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Paris,  1855),  and  Fabriciuti  (Leii«ic,  1878).  One  of  the  earliest  editions  is 
'Scylocis  Caryandenia  Periplo' (Oxford,  1G98).  See  also  for  a  discuasiou  of 
various  points  in  Scylax's  voyages,  Ungcr,  *  Philologus,*  1874,  p.  29  vt  seqr, 
Bunbury,  'History  of  Ancient  Geography,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  384-394;  and  TissotV 
*  Mauretanie  Tinj;itane,' passim.  Scylax's  own  account  is  quoted  by  Aiistotlc, 
but  aeems  to  have  been  lust  at  an  early  period,  the  work  which  goes  under  hin 
njUDe  being  a  compilation  from  various  fragments  which  bod  survived  in  the 
vrittDgs  of  other  authors,  over  some  of  whom  also  Lethe  has  long  since  passed. 
Suidos  confounds  Jiim  with  another  Scylax,  perhaps  Scylax  of  Llalicarnassus, 
the  statesman  and  astrologer,  the  friend  of  raniftii^  (Cicero,  *  Po  Div.'  ii.  42) 
who  wrote  a  refutation  of  the  history  of  I'olybiiis. 


B.C.  45  (circa).     Sallust. 

As  the  friend  of  Cu?.sar,  whom  ho  accompanied  on  his  African  campaign, 
and  Governor  of  Numidia,  Cains  Sallustius  Crispus  ought  to  have  picked  np, 
either  personally  or  through  trustworthy  agents,  much  Information  regarding 
the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Mauretania,  But  he  was  no  geographer,  and 
the  time  he  could  spare  from  collecting  notes  for  his  account  of  the  war  witli 
Jogurtha  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  plundering  the  provinckis  of  the  wealth 
which  enabled  him,  on  returning  to  Rome,  to  lay  out  those  famous  "  Horti 
Sallustiani "  which  were  the  wonder— and  the  scandal — of  the  Quirinal. 
Like  Livy,  whose  liistories  are  only  largo  jiarty  pamphlets — he  was  proner 
to  rhetoric  than  to  exact  data.  Hence  whatever  might  have  been  in  his 
lost  books,  the  works  of  Saliust  which  survive  are  disappointing  to  the 
geographer.  He  seems  to  have  made  some  inquiries  regarding  the  people 
of  the  interior — G.-etulians  and  Libyans — part  of  whom  wandered  about 
and  part  lived  in  huts.  Beyond  them  lived  the  Ethiopians,  on  the  border 
of  the  desert  burnt  up  by  the  blazing  sun.  The  Medes,  Persians,  and 
Armenians, — masterless  men,  owing  to  the  death  of  Hercnlca  in  Spain  (so  he 
ptits  it), — passed  into  Africa.  The  Persians  by-and-by  intermarried  with  the 
Gctalians,  and  formed  a  mixed  race  called  Numidians.  The  Medea  became, 
by  a  corruption  of  their  name,  Mauri  ("  barbara  lingua  Mauros,  pro  Medis, 
appellantes ").  These  Mauri  and  Numidians,  uniting  their  forces,  extended 
their  yoke  over  the  neighbouring  races,  principally  the  Libyans,  less  warlike 
than  the  Ga'tulians.  All  this  happened  long  before  the  Phaniicians  founded 
their  settlements.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  puerile  fables  collected  and  recorded 
by  Sallust.  Yet  in  his  usual  careless  way  he  may  be  collecting  stories  which, 
if  analysed,  would  fit  in  with  known  facts.  The  tents  of  the  Moroccan 
Domads,  shaped  like  boats  turned  up,  are  not  very  difl'erent  from  the 
"mapalia"  of  tlie  ancient  Gretulians,  which,  according  to  Sallust,  originated  in 
the  Persians  living  under  the  ujiturueil  vessels  for  lack  of  an}*  other  dwellings. 
This  word,  it  may  bo  remarked,  closely  resembles  the  Barbory-Arabic  word 
"Mahala,"  which  means  a  camp  or  abode.  Then,  as  Vivien  de  Saint- 
Martin  points  out,  Ibn  Khaldun  mentions  a  tribe  called  Urmona,  who  at 
the  time  of  the  Arab  invasion  occupied  part  of  Numidia;  these  may 
be  the  Armenians  of  Salhist.  Again,  the  Medes  are  represented  by 
the  M^&9a,  a  Berber  tribe  mciitiancd  by  El-Bekri,  or  by  the  modem 
Heda^i  of  Setif.  Again,  the  Meduna  are  a  branch  of  the  Mdzata;  the 
Mediuna  is  another  tribe  not  far  from  the  Moluia,  iu  that  part  of  the 
old  Western  Nnmidia,  afterwards  known  as  Mauretania  Cacsoriensis.  Tlie 
Persians  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Pharsii,  a  people  whose  name  became 
known  after  the  time  of  Polybius,  and  who  ns  the  liial  Furaou^un  have  their 
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liome  between  Bougie  ami  Tedellis,  and  in  the  neighbouring  region  of 
Morocco.  The  Guechtuia,  between  Dellys  and  Jurjura,  have  been  identified 
with  the  GactuliaQS,  Among  other  tiamea  in  the  scanty  geographical  repertory 
of  Salluat  (ut  tupray  wo  find  the  Muluclia — the  modern  Wad  Muluia — 
mentioned  as  the  boundary  Ixitwcen  the  kingdom  of  Bocchus  and  that  of  the 
Wafisajsyhans,  a  tribe  who  in  the  time  of  Jngnrtha  were  looked  upon  ns- 
belonging  to  Numidia. 

A.D.  20.    Strabo. 

Strabo  knew  little  of  this  part  cf  Africa,  and  that  little  seemed  to  have 
been  derived  from  his  predecessora.  He  dwells  on  the  lions,  |ian there,  and 
other  wild  beasts  iu  the  country,  the  abundnnce  of  elephants,  and  the  rivers 
Containing  crocodik's  like  those  uf  the  Nile,  with  which  ho  was  well  acquainted. 
He  makes  no  roentiou  of  Juba's  work,  but  cites  Iphicrates,  an  author  whose 
writings  have  not  descended  to  us,  The  Carthaginian  colony  ou  the  Libyan 
coast  had  by  this  time  disappeared,  for  there  was  no  jtcnuanent  settlement 
further  south  than  Acyf  (near  the  modern  Laraiche  or  El-Araish,  tliough  higher 
up  the  Kus  River,  at  Slicmmish),  which  ho  seems  to  confuse  witli  T/yyir  or 
Tangier.  The  prolongation  of  the  Athis — Avpit,  according  to  the  native 
nomenclature — throughout  the  whole  exteut  of  Mauretaiiia  was  well  known  to 
him.  The  Gsetulians  ho  describes  as  the  most  nnpcjrtant  of  the  African  nations, 
the  Ga^tuliana  being  evidently  the  luudern  Berbers  under  their  various 
divisions  of  ShIiiiiB,  TuaregK,  etc.  Anicug  other  localitiis  nKntioned  by  him 
which  can  be  idcntitied  with  reasocablc  accuracy  are  the  MoXoxdB  ('ho  Jloluia)  ; 
MfTuyttywv,  Capo  de  I'Agua  (Ras  Sidi  Bechir);  'A/SiXiy  Spot,  Jebel  Belytinesh; 
'EX«<^ac,  Jcbcl  Musa,  or  Ape's  Llill,  ofttii  taken  to  be  Abylc,  the  African  Pillar 
of  llercules;  Nijffiiiov,  iVrigjil  Island  (Jezira  T'aura),  between  Ceuta  and 
Tangier,  occupied  by  the  British  during  the  period  of  the  Peninsular  War,  wlicu 
Ceuta  was  held  by  theui ;  uhilu  his  Al  Kwrtts  is  Capo  H|iarti'l  and  his  Z^Xit 
Azila  (generally  written  Arzila),  while 'E/i7rop**;«'»f  *oXiTor  is,  according  toTissot 
(^^ith  whom  we  agree),  the  curve  of  the  cottst-Une  between  Lardiche  and 
Mazagan. 

27-79.    Pliny  the  Elder. 

Pliny's  knowleilge  of  Northern  Africa  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to 
Egypt  waa  more  accurate  and  extensive  than  that  of  any  former  geographer, 
though  he  is  defective  in  theartofarrangiug  his  ample  iuformatiun  and  in  critical 
acumen.  Beyond  Sala  (Sheila,  m^ar  the  site  of  the  modern  Rabat),  like  most 
of  the  early  writers,  his  knowledge  was  vague,  lie  however  mentioua  Dyria 
as  the  native  name  of  Atlas,  one  which  perhaps  is  retained  in  the  word 
"  Daren/'  or  in  the  Idrarn  of  the  Berbers.  He  complains  that  the  accounts  of 
the  interior  were  most  contradictory,  and  purposely  falsified,  though  the  forest* 
were  being  ransacked  for  "citrus,"  the  modern  "arrar"  (or  Thuya,  CaUitn'» 
f/iiadrivalvis),  a  wood  still  much  valued,  and  the  shores  for  the  materials 
yielding  a  pnrpjc  dye,  this  being  derived,  most  probably  as  at  present,  from  the 
"  orchi!  "  lichen.  He  epcaka — or  quotes  Juba's  MSR.,  to  which  he  had  access, 
•Tuba  being  king  of  all  the  territory  tx)  the  Atlas— of  the  Asana  river,  150 
Uomaa  miles  beyond  Sala.  This  was  doubtless  the  Anatis  of  I'olybius,  and  the 
thim-er-Rbia  of  the  Moors.  The  Fut  of  Pliny  (a  river  mentioned  by  the 
historian  Josephus  as  *ovtos  of  several  Greek  writers)  is  the  Tensift.  He  aUo 
sfieaks  of  other  navigable  rivers  and  ports,  the  Taiuuda,  most  likely  the  Martil 
(lib.  V,  c.  ii.),  of  the  Muluia  (Malvaua  fluvius  navigabilis),  of  the  Mvlvcha 
(Wad  el-Kus),  of  the  Wml  Lau  as  navigable  (Fiumen  Laud  et  ipsum  navi- 
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giorum  eapaai),  smd  of  Kusiuiir  (Agadir),  At  the  mouth  of  WaJ  el-KuA  near 
the  irite  of  Laraicbo  (El-AraiaU)  \w  places  (bk.  v.  c.  i.)  the  cJarden  of  the 
Heaperides,  the  wimlings  of  tlie  river  being  tlio  serpent  which  gimrJed  the 
gulden  apples  or  orangeK.  Arnuad  ancient  ruins  in  liia  day  were  pahn  groves 
and  remains  of  vineyards,  pointing  to  the  existence  of  old  Carthaginian  settle- 
meots  on  the  coast.  But  the  most  remarkable  statement  of  Pliny  is  that  Sala 
bordered  on  the  untrodden  desert  which  was  infested  by  herds  of  elephants 
(animals  not  now  extending  north  of  tbe  Sahara),  and  by  barbariatw  (Mauri), 
whom  he  calls  Autololcs,  '*  Oppidum  Sala  ejusdem  nominb  Huvio  impceituui, 
jsun  soUtndinibus  vicinum,  elephantorumque  gregibus  infeslum,  multo  tatnen 
magis  Autololum  gente "  (v.  i,  §  0).  He  describes  them  being  taken  in 
pitfalls  80  that  il  is  probable,  coupled  with  what  Hanno  says  regarding  this 
abundance  on  tho  Atlantic  shore  of  Moroca),  the  Carthaginian  war-elephant» 
were  frona  this  region.  See  also  No.  1221,  Mure  than  one  semi-fossil  tusk  has 
already  been  found  in  Algeria,  and  others  may  in  time  be  unearthed,  when 
Morocco  is  oxaminetl geologically.  Aiuandi — 'llistoiremilitairedes  £l^phants* 
— cites  many  other  facts  in  support  of  Pliny's  assertion,  and  of  Strabo  and 
Hanno's  still  earlier  statements ;  and  tho  probability  of  taming  African  elephants 
is  discussed  by  M.  Wauters  in  the  MouvcjneUt  Ge'ographiquc  for  May  18G6. 
See  also  Bunbury's  'History  of  Ancient  Geography,'  voL  ii.,  pp.  429,  434. 
Another  point  mentioned  l)y  Tliny  is  Promontorium  Album,  tlic  Punta  Blanca 
of  modern  charts.  The  ]'ior  Jlumen,  which  may  be  the  Wad  Garizim,  the 
Wad  Bucda,  the  Wad  Auari  Urah,  or  the  Wttd  Es-saka. 

The  best  editions  of  the  original  are  those  of  Julius  Sillig  {Leijisic, 
1831-36,  in  5  vols.,  12mo),  and  Louis  Janus  (Lcipsic,  1854-59,  in  G  vols.). 
But  for  scientific  value  the  French  versions  of  Hardouia  (1685  and  1723),  and 
l^unckoucke  and  Grandsague  (1829-33),  in  tweniy  Tolumea,  are  preferable. 
The  old  edition  of  Philemon  Ilullaod  (1613)  ia  readable.  There  is  also  an 
Knglish  translation  of  I'Uoy's  *  Naturul  llistory,'  by  John  Bostock  and  H,  T. 
Itiley,  with  copious  notes  and  illuatratiuus,  in  Bohn^A  Classical  Library^ 
1855-57. 


R.V.  145.    PolybiuB  of  Megalopolis. 

Fioni  the  times  of  llerodulua  to  those  of  Polybitis  (b.c  160),  little  waft 
added  to  our  knowledge  of  Morocco.  Polybius,  however,  took  advantage  of  the 
lioman  wars  against  Carthage  to  glean  a  great  deal  of  information,  aad 
though  a  Greek — a  hostage  sent  to  Kome  after  the  second  Macedonian  War — 
he  was  enabled  through  the  friendship  of  Scipio  Africanus  to  make  a  voyage 
along  the  coast  of  Northern  and  Western  Africa,  of  which  voyage  unfortunately 
we  know  nothing — St.Mbo  not  even  mentioning  it — except  from  tho  confused 
allusions  to  it  in  that  moHt  confusctl  of  compilers,  Pliny.  Polybius,  no  doubt, 
wrote  the  narrative,  from  which  hia  successors  obtained  thiir  data,  but  the 
original  ia  now  lost.  We  find  in  the  second-hand  account  of  it  tho  name 
of  LixuB  and  the  river  Analis,  which  may  bo  tlio  Oum  er-RUa.  He  mentions 
a  point  where  the  Atlas  descends  to  the  sea.  '1  his  may  be  Cape  Gir,  though 
the  distance  and  other  means  of  arriviog  at  an  opinion  are  too  vague  to 
decide ;  and  though  his "  flumcn  Darat  in  quo  crocodiloe  gigni "  can  hardly 
be  any  other  river  than  Ptolemy's  DaraduH — the  modem  Draa — there  are  no 
crocodiles  in  it,  or  in  any  other  river  of  Morocco,  nowadays. 

Tho  "  binum  qui  vocatur  Sa;;vti "  is  that  bond  of  the  C'^ast  where  the 
Carthaginians  had  most  of  tbeir  catabliahiiiciits — Sakliarat  of  tlie  I'hccnicians ; 
the  "  Counting  House,"  according  to  Vivien  de  Saiut  Martin,  or  the  "Gulf  of 
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Cominerce ; "  or  as  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  translate  it,  'EfiiroptKus  «oXiror.  A 
town,  Mvlelacha,  is  placed  on  a  promontory  between  the  Lixus  and  the  Hubur 
(the  modem  Sebu)  :  this,  M.  Tissot  thinks,  may  be  the  Mula  IJu  Selham 
village  on  the  Ez-Zerga  la;j;oon,  while  the  Portiis  Ilutubis  i»  the  uiodeni 
Mazagan ;  the  finmen  f>iila  is  the  Bu-ragrcg,  and  the  Portus  Rissadir,  Agadir. 

It  18  i>eruii8aiblc  to  guess,  when  all  eritjcism  ia  lanjely  of  this  cluimcter, 
that  the  "  flumea  (JoBenum "  is  the  Wad  Ghisser,  which  falls  into  the  sea 
not  far  from  Massa.  The  "  fluraeu  Masati  Masatat"  should  be  the  Massa, 
and  the  "  fliiraen  Salsum  "  the  Wad  cl-Mellah,  tiie  Halt  River  lit«rally,  between 
the  Drna  and  Mar  Pequeila,  the  River  of  Salt  Water  of  Riley's  narrative. 
Surrentium,  if  the  same  as  Ptolemy's  Soloentia,  is  Cape  Nim,  though  both 
premisses  and  deductions  are  very  feeble.  Altogether  the  analysis  of  P»Iy- 
bius's  'Peripkis'  is  an  unsatisfactory  task.  The  Greek  geographer  had 
evidently  heani  or  read  of  Hanuo'a  voyage,  and  made  some  false  identification 
of  hia  places,  f.ff.  Lixus,  &c.  A  fair  Latin  translation  of  Polybius  is  the 
'  Historiarum  Libri  V.  Latino,  ex  versioue  Nicolai  Perroti,'  Rome,  1473,  fol. 
This  is  the  first  printed  editicn  of  the  Histories.  It  antedates  the  first 
Greek  version  (that  of  Obsopa'ua)  bj'  fifty-seven  years.  The  best  editions  in 
more  modem  times  are  those  of  Ernesti  (?i  vols.,  1763-64) ;  Scbweighauscr 
(8  vols.,  1793,  and  Oxford,  182.^);  Bekker  (2  vols.,  1844);  Dindotf  (4  vols., 
1866-68,  2nd  ed.  1882) ;  and  Hidl^h  (4  vols.,  1867-71).  In  Bchweighauser's 
preface  a  full  acoonnt  will  be  found  of  all  the  earlier  versions;  and  in  Engle- 
mann'a  '  Ribliotheca  Scriptorum  Class.  Script,  Grn?ci '  (8ih  ed.,  Lcipaic,  1880, 
pp.  640— G50)  the  literature  of  tlie  Pulybian  L-umuienlators  is  amply  noted. 
Polybius  is,  however,  so  bad  a  writer,  that  jwrhaps  Dionysiijs  of  UalicamasHUS 
pronounced,  in  the  first  century  bel'ure  Christ,  the  same  verdict  which  the 
critics  of  the  nineteenth  after  liira  will  be  ready  to  utter — that,  having 
neglected  the  graces  of  style,  he  has  left  work  which  "  no  one  was  patient 
enough  U^  read  through  to  the  end "  (vtpc  vwdii  ovoftaTtov).  From  this 
sweeping  dictum  his  translatiirs  must,  however,  be  excluded;  and  among  them 
are,  in  English,  Watsou  (1568),  Edward  Grijuestoiie  (i6;J4),  Ilcnry  Shears 
(1693),  Hatnittuu  (1756),  and  al>ovc  all  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Raleijih, 
whose  ]x«thurnou8  version  of  the  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the 
mercenaries  was  issued  in  1647. 


8.    41.  Mela,  Fomponius. 

As  a  native  of  Southern  Spain,  Poinponius  Mela  was  naturally  familiar 
with  Ihc  Strait  of  Gibraltar.  His  birthplace  was,  ho  tells  ua  (and  that  is 
about  all  we  know  of  his  jtersotial  history),  Tingentera,  probably  the  native 
name  of  the  place  called  by  Strabo,  .Julia  Traducta,  which  had  been  peopled  by 
colonists  transported  tliither  from  Tinj;is  (Tan;^ier)  in  Mauritania.     Mela  him- 

[  self  says  that  Tingentera  was  inhabited  by  Phopnicians  brought  over  from 
Africa.  It  is  not  \inlikely  now  covered  by  the  modern  Tarifa,  still,  though 
from  other  causes,  the  most  Moorish  of  all  the  towns  of  Andalusia. 

Ho  describes  Calpe  (Gibraltar)  and  Abyhi  (Ceuta,  or  iwrhaps  Apes'  Hill) 
OS  the  two  Pillars  of  Ht-rcules,  and  shows  himself  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
Caves  of  the  former  rock.  Bis  statement  that  the  Strait  is  10  miles  broad  at 
its  narrowest  is  almost  correct,  for  the  distance  between  Tarifa  and  Alcazar 
Point  is  9f  geographical  miles,  GibrnUar  and  Ceuta  being  separated  by 
12  miles  of  sea.  He  notes  the  semi-isolation  of  Culjc;  was  well  acquainletl 
with  the  Promontory  of  Juno  (Cape  Trafalgar)  oti  one  side,  and  that  of 
Amjielusia   (the   Koteis — Ai   KwTftc— of   Strftlii\    the   Cape   Spartd  or   Raa 
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Aslikar  of  mfxloras)  oa  the  other.  But,  as  M.  Tissot  has  pointed  out,  it  i» 
doabtful  whether  his  "  B])ecus  Herculi  sacer "  was  really  the  caA'ems  now 
known  as  tho  Caves  of  Hercules  in  th.it  liendland.  These  nro  chiefly  the 
work  of  men,  excavating  millstones.  But  in  the  Jcbel  Ashkar  Ihore  arc- 
some  natural  grottoes,  which  more  closely  corresjwnd  to  McIu'b  description. 

Among  other  placi'S  meutioned  by  him  are  Mvlvrha  amnU  (the  Mnluin), 
the  Sejitein  Fratres  (Ceuta),  Mom  pra-sallus  (Jebel  Musa  or  Apes*  Hill?), 
the  Zifia  Jluvins  (the  Wad  el-Holu),  Zilia  (Azila),  Lixits  ftutncn  (Lukkos  or 
El-Kus),  Lynx  (Shemmish),  and  fkda  urbs  (Sheila).     See  No.  4."'. 


10.     160.    Ptolemy. 

From  the  time  of  Pliny  to  that  of  Ptolemy,  though  all  the  time  the 
Romano-Grecian  armiea  were  making  liistory,  and  the  Ronjan  and  Gruck 
colonists  civilizing,  no  writer  arose  who  thought  fit  to  collect  the  data  which 
must  by  that  time  have  been  abundant  regarding  all  part.<«  of  Northern  Africa, 
inclndiog  Morocco.  The  writings  of  Dionysius  I'ariegetcs,  Tacitus,  and  Marinus 
Tyrius,  though  abounding  in  ijarticulars  regarding  other  parts  of  the  Eni[jire, 
add  little  to  our  acquaintance  with  Manretania  Tingitana.  Claudius  Ptolemajus 
of  Alexandria,  however,  embodied  in  his  famous  work  a  vast  amount  of 
knowledge,  more  detailed  and  more  accurate  than  that  of  his  predecessors, 
and,  as  Dr.  Schlichter  has  shown,  even  for  the  more  distant  ]iarts  of  Africa, 
more  in  accordance  with  modern  information  than  could  have  been  expected 
(Proc.  R.  G.  S.  181)1,  p.  5ia). 

In  Morocco  he  accurately  describes  Ca]>e  Glr  as  n  prominent  headland 
formed  by  a  spur  from  the  main  chain  of  the  Athis,  .and  places  the  Subu 
(2ou/3ov  noTBfiov  *K^o\al)  in  almost  the  position  of  the  Bus  River;  and 
though  his  jxjsitions  and  relative  distances  aro  usually  very  far  out,  he  showi* 
familiarity  with  most  of  the  settlements  on  the  coast,  on  either  side  of  Cotes 
(K<^f  atpov)  or  Ca|)e  Spartel  (the  Ishbartel  of  El-Bekri).  His  Darailus 
(Ad^dor)  is  no  doubt  intended  fur  the  Draa,  though  he  ]ilaces  its  mouth  much 
too  far  south  ;  Arsinarium  from  the  context — we  agree  with  Sir  Edward 
Bunbury — in  regarding  as  Cape  .luby,  and  Rissadium  as  Cape  Bogador.  This, 
however,  from  his  loosely  fixed  positioua  is  merely  a  choice  lietween  an  identi- 
tication  which  is  not  satisfactory  and  one  which  is  most  unsatisfactory,  Bot 
that  his  Duradus  is  the  Draa  is  clear  enough.  This  river,  it  may  be  recalled, 
was  most  probably  the  Lixus  (.\i'^of)  of  HannOj  the  Atatv  of  Scylax,  and  the 
Damt  of  PolvbiuB,  U'ls  Tiyya  [7  itai]  Katffapn'n  is  even  raoro  iudisputaUy 
Tangier.  Ziktia  TTorafiov  tV/SoXal  is,  according  to  Tissot,  the  Wad  cl-ITalu  (the 
Wad  Azila  of  El-Bekri) ;  ZtXm  f)  ZiKt'iai,  Azila ;  A«^  noTftfinv  ix^aXai,  the 
El-Kus  (Lukkos);  .\!f  jroXir,  Sheraish;  and  SiiXa  noTafi.nv  rV(3nX(i(,  the 
Bu-ragreg,  a  river  wliich  flows  into  the  Atlantic  between  Salli  and  Rabat. 
lov^ovp  M.  Tissot  regardB  as  |>OBBibly  Mehcdia ;  in  which  case  2avjjovp  iroTafinv 
«ic)3o\at  mast  be  the  bebu  (Ptolemy's).  SciXa  jroXtr  is  of  course  old  Sheila, 
near  which  the  modem  Rabat  (Rabat  el  Fatah,  "  the  Camp  of  Victory ")  is 
built,  ^ovov  f)  ^vov  narrtjitov  cV/3oXai  is  the  Wad  el-Melah  or  the  Wad  el- 
Kantara,  while  his'.\TXar  fXarruv  o/joy  dcficrihes  the  hills  between  Par  el-Beida 
(Casablanca)  ami  Azimur.  M.  Tissot,  among  other  doubtful  identifications', 
considers  Cape  Gir  or  Ras  Afomi  not  the  *.\rXay  ^*i{<i>v  of  Ptolemy,  seeking 
this  point  in  one  of  the  last  summits  of  a  great  Atlantic  range,  which,  under 
the  unme  of  Jebel  Ida  n*  TSnan,  reaches  the  sea  between  the  Wad  Tnmrakt 
snd  Agadir.  Tiie  Wad  llerzek  is  the  Kova-a  Troro^oG  t'xfinXai,  the  Onim-er- 
Rbia  the  'Xadfia  norafioii  rVjSoXai.   Mazagan  (the  Jadidah  of  the  Arabs,  the  name 
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El-Iirija  ooniLuouly  givtii  as  the  native  one  being  unknown  to  them,  and  i» 
perhaps  lite  European  cormplioii  of  "  Borjah,"  a  battery  or  fortiticd  place)  is 
'Povat^'is  Xifi^f,  unless  Tit  occiijiied  this  i>ibe.  Aiovp  vorafiav  ln^okal  is  Waladia ; 
"HAtov  opor  Ca]x:  Kunlin  ;  WvaoKapat  X</i^v  Saffi  ;  ^Bov6  norafiov  iieffoXai  the 
'I'eaBitt,  and  'llpoKXiavs  Sxpov  (we  bavc  Been)  Ras  el-Hadid.  Tafiova-tya  is 
usually  [iccci»U;d  as  the  i-ite  v(  Mogador  (the  Souera  of  the  Arabs),  and  Oitrad- 
Hioy  aicpou  Cape  Sisn  (Ras  Tazruli);  iovpiya  may  be  KuWa,  on  the  Wad 
Tidli(?);  Ovva  TTorafiov  fK0oXm  tlio  Wad  Iguzul  (or  perliapstbe  Wad  Tafetna), 
und'Ayva  norapou  tK^uXai  the  Wild  Heni  Taaer,  though  it  is  open  to  discussion 
whether  2<iX«  irorapov  tK^oXai  is  in  the  Wad  Tararakt.  The  Wad  Messa  may 
be  the  Miiaaa  irorafiov  «jc/3oXni ;  but  whether  tlio  XuXadou  Trorafiov  (icj3oX«i 
and  &  number  of  other  streaiiis  mtntioned  by  Ptolemy  can,  aa  M.  'lissot 
imagines,  bo  identified  wiih  the  Wad  Garizim,  Wad  llueda,  Wad  Aiiari  Urah, 
Wild  EB-saka,  etc.,  are  questions  whkli  we  are  not  ]ne|)flred  to  answer  in  the 
iilbimative,  tjuite  ro  readily  as  tliia  admirable  comiiicot^ituv. 

Tiirniug  to  the  Northern  Coast,  we  tind  ihe  JlaXoi/d  vorapnir  fKJioXa)  to  be 
iho  Wiul  el-Kiiti,  or  {XTlmiis  the  Wau  cl-Ajeiuil ;  and  tlio  JIoXox"^  itarapov 
tK^oXai  the  Muluia,  which,  though  not  tlit-  i.(>lui*.:il  iHHiiidary  between 
Morocco  and  Algeria,  is  in  tlie  Arab  nomenclature  thi-  litnit  U  tween  Maghreb-cl- 
Aousat  and  Maghreb  ti-Ak*a,  the  "ilorocco"  of  Kiiroiicans.  Mtrayotv- 
irrjs  Sxpov  i»  Cape  el-Agiia  (Ras  Sidi  Beahir), 'Pvo-o-aJnjjin'  Melilla,  2i'<rT4apta 
'iKpa  the  Cabo  'iVcK  FuruoH  or  llns  Hurak,  or  other  point  in  this  %"it.itiity. 
Taii'io  Avyya  h  tlie  Slarwi  Tngaza,  tlio  Tikisaa  v(  Edriai ;  the 'OXtnirrpotf 
uKpov,  Point  Adi'lau  or  Itas  Makod.  6nXov3a  norapov  is  the  Marlil  (iho 
Tetuan  river,  the  Wad  Mcjedksa  of  Kl-Bokri).  'layiid  is  Baa  et-Terf  to  the 
Koutk  of  Ca[ie  Negro;  'Pu'ifiov  t'lKpa  is  reco^niseil  an  Vunta  de  Castillejos  or  Ras 
«1-Fnidek  ;  and  'AfivXri  <rr?jXi],  Monte  Aclio,  the  culrainating  jtoint  of  the  Sierra 
il'Altnena  in  the  peninsula  of  Ceiita.  'E|iXiVff«  is  Mania  Ueunil;  'EirT-afl€X«^ol 
opos  is  less  eatisfactorily  identified  with  the  Jebel  Eelyunesh,  or  rather  Bermeja 
Point,  the  'Aicpa  'Ai3tXuK^  of  Scylax ;  aiicl  not  to  enumerate  the  many  other 
localities  less  certainly  identified  by  Tiwot  and  Vivien  de  St.  Martin  (from  whom 
M.  Tissot  generally  differs),  OvaXiovtJt  norapnv  t'KfioKai.  is  the  Wail  el-Ksar,  the 
Wadel-Ycuim  of  Kl  Ikkri.  With  the  interior  of  Morocco  Ptolemy  displays  little 
iicquaJtitanci'.  Jlut  he  knew  of  OloXopfiikis  (Voliibilis),  Aiovp  opas  (Jebel 
Zerhouu),  Uvp^iitf  irtdioif  (ihc  Plain  of  Morocco),  Buvaaatt,  'ToKokoidin,  and 
Bti^^a (see  No.  1 1).  Ptolemy's  CSeography  was  lirst  printed  in  a  Latin  translation 
in  1478,  but  the  Liieek  text  did  not  appear  until  lo.H.l,  when  it  wna  edited  by 
Erasmus,  t'f  the  many  alitiona  whieh  have  Iwen  published  the  best  are  those 
of  Wilberg  and  (iraabof  (4 to,  Ksseu,  184^,  never  completed);  Nobbe  (3  vols. 
ISmo,  Leijisig,  1843);  and  Miiiler'a  Latin  version  in  Didot'a  '  Bibliotheca 
<  'laseicoruni  Gia>coruni '  (Pari?,  1883).  The  commentators  have  given  rise  to 
"luilo  a  Ftoleinoic  literature.  Most  of  this  will  be  found  referred  to  in 
Schlichter's  pai>er  (1.  c.);  in  Bunbury's  article  in  the  ',Encyc.  Brit.,' 9th  etL 
vol.  XX.,  pp.  01-90,  and  in  the  works  of  Vivien  de  St.  Martin  and  Tissot  already 
ijuoted.  Hea  also  Justin  Winsor's  Bibliography  of  Ptolemy's  Geography 
(14U2-i&(.17),  Harvard  University  Bulletin,  Bibliog.  Contributions,  No.  18. 
8vo.  (1884),  pp.  42. 


11.     211.     AntonlnuB  Aug;u8tUB. 

Of  all  the  Itineraries  or  Road-books  made  for  the  use  of  the  Roman  armies, 
which  have  descended  to  us  the  most  important  is  that  which  bears  the  name 
of  Antoninus.     It  ia  evident  from  thia  fact    that  it  was  either  conipiled  or 
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improved  in  the  reign  or  one  of  tlie  Emperors  of  thnt  name — most  probalily 
the  infamous  despot  commouly  known  aa"  Caracal  la"  ('Jll-217) — and  revised  nt 
later  dates;  so  thnt,  as  Wesslinir,  Pnrthey  and  IJunbiiry  hold,  in  the  form  wc- 
know  it,  the  '  Itinerarinm  I'rorincianim  Antonini  AiijTusti '  inny  be  sscribed  to 
the  reign  of  Diocletian  (284-305).    lis  almost  invarinblj-  accurate  measuromenis 
enable  us  for  the  tintt  lime  to  B\  with  certainty  the  [^Inces  named  in  it,  and  so 
far  as  Morocco  is  conccrne<l  this  has  bet-n  done  with  proat  nicety  by  Tissot  and 
other  commentators.    Thns  (on  the  coast)  ilfa/i^*  y/«wi«n  is  the  Multiia;  tlie 
Ad  Tret  Jumlof,  the  Chafarinas  Islands,  a  name  which  is  a  corruption  of  tlie 
Arabic  Jaferin,  derived  from  the  ncighboiirinj!;  triVie  of  Bcni  Bii  .Tafer;  tho 
RTamderColoniais  Melitia  the  i'romontorium  Rvsmdi,  Cabo  Tres  Forcas  (Has 
Hurak);   and  the  PromGntorhim  Cannnrvm,  Point  Abdun  (lias  Sidi  Aissu 
Umats),  and  not  Cape  Quilatos,  as  Mannert  decided.     The  .Srx  Inaulm  must  hn 
looked  for  in  the  Bay  of  Alhussemas  (El-Mzemma).    Parietina  was  in  the  crerk 
of  Alcala,  and  Cohvcla  in  the  Fishers'  Cove  (Pescadores),  known  to  the  Moore  as 
Hana  Dringa,  the  outlet  of  a  considerable  river,  the  Wad  IJringa.     Ptolemy, 
who  passes  over  the  preceding  places  in  silence,  mentions  Tunia  Lonfja  (Tmym 
Adyya)  of    the    Autoninc    Itinerary,    which  M.   Tissot    fixes   on    the   Marsi 
Tigbissa.     Ad  Pronwntorimn  ISnrbari  is  evidently  Point  Adalaii,  a  corriiptjoK 
of  Wad  Lau,  a  name  by  which  the  natives  de^igaate  a  little  river  which  falls 
into  the  b«y  lying  to  the  east  of  that  [loint.     Its  mouth  is  snlTicieutly  deep 
to  give  shelter  to  the  small  vessels  whicli  come  from  Tetuati  to  Joad  with  the 
building  timber  which  is  fonnd  so  plentifully  in  this  part  of  the  Riff,  bo  that  in 
all  likelihood  this — and  not  the  Wad  Nokur,  acconling  to  Maonert — was  the 
Flnmtn  Laud"et  ipsum  navigiorum  capax,"  which  Pliny  ('/.'•.)  indicates  as 
lying  between  two  other  nnvigabJe  rivers,  the TfrmMf^n  (Martil)  and  tha  Maluitnu 
(Muluia).      We  are  iv*t  quite  Eatisfied  with  the  identification  of  Ad  A'jxulam 
majorem  and  Ad  Aquitam  ininorem  witli  Ptolemy's  'layad  and  ^ol^ov  nxpa, 
near  the  modern  Cape  Negro  (Rasct-Terf)  and  Ft,  deCastillejoa(l?a3  cl-Fnidek). 
(boogh  it  is  better  than  Lapie'e  ideutiticatioQ  of  the  first-named  station  with 
Tetuan,  or  Mannert's  with  the  mouth  of  tlie  Martih     The  Ad  Septtm  Fratrci 
of  Mela  and  the  Itinerary  are  to  be  looked  for  in  Punla  Bermeja  of  the  Jebd 
Belynneah,  or  practically  the  modern  Ceuta,  which,  there  need  be  little  doubt. 
CBOOMded  it,  though  M.  Tissot  doubt.s  this,  arguing  that  Ceuta  (Sebta  of  the 
Arabs,  and  2t7rr6v  of  tlm  ByKanlines)  is  not  necessarilj'  a  corruption  of  the 
Latin  SepUm,  which  is  the  main  basis  for  this  hypothesis.     But  there  is  no 
doubt  of  Tingis  being  Tangier. 

It  is,  however,  chiefly  tor  the  interior  of  Northern  Morocco  (hat  the  Roman 
Itinerary  is  valuable,  for  it  is  almost  our  only  authority  for  the  geography  vf  :i 
region  which  by  that  time  had  got  settled  by  military  colonists.  On  the  rouu- 
from  Tingis  to  Explwratio  Ad  Mercuries,  the  most  advanced  pf«t  of  the 
Romans,  a  little  beyond  f^da  Colonia  (Sheila,  near  Rabat),  we  find  the 
feUowiog  places  noted  : — Ad  Mercvri  seems  to  lie  at  the  village  of  Dar 
Jedid.  "  Almadrones,"  which,  in  dependence  upon  Gnlberg  di  Hemso, 
Mannert  and  Lapie  decided  tu  bo  the  site,  appears  to  be  to  the  south  of 
Cape  Spartel,  but  the  name  (a  Spanish  corru[ition)  i.s  comjiletely  unknown 
in  the  country.  Renou  and  Vivica  de  Saint-Martin  placed  it  at  the  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Tuhaddart,  which  the  first  of  tliese  two  anthors  con- 
founds with  the  Ghrifa.  At  Dar  Jedid  (Tissot)  there  arc  the  reroaina  of 
what  seems  to  bare  been  a  considerable  Roman  city.  Ad  Novat  appears 
from  the  distance  traversed  to  have  been  at  or  near  Sidi  el-Ycmant ;  Tnhrm$r 
at  Leila  Jelaliyn,  wlierc  there  are  the  vestiges  of  an  extensive  town;  Fii'jidm 
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at  SoueTir,  where  there  are  vsrioua  ruins,  though  these  exist  at  several  places 
on  the  route  Iwtweeu  Lixus  ami  Bauasa,  find  the  very  name  is  exactly  traDslated 
iu  that  of  the  Wad  Ma  el-Berda,  "  the  cold  water  river."  Cohnia  jElia  Jianasa 
is  proved  hy  ruins  and,  what  ia  rare  in  Morocco,  by  an  inscription  (Desjardins, 
'  Rev.  Arch^ol.,'  Dec.  1872,  n.  a.,  t.  xxiv.  pp.  366,  367)  to  have  heen  at  Sidi  Ali 
l)OU  Jenan  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Selm  river,  Thamvsida  is  at  Sidi  Ali  ben 
Ahmed,  ft  "Kubba"  or  Saint's  tomb,  around  which  there  are  many  ruins;  while 
iho  Ejploratioad  Mercurios  ought,  hy  being  situ.ited  16 'miles  from  Sala,  to 
bo  situated  between  the  Wad  Ikkem  and  the  Wad  Shemt;  no  trace  now 
remains  of  what  was  doubtless  an  outpost  constructed  tike  the  three  Moorish 
"  Kasbas  "  between  the  Wad  Ikken  and  Fodala,  to  keep  in  check  the  "  Autololes  " 
or  Ait  Hilala,  whom  twenty  centuries  of  invaders  have  not  taught  to  own  a 
master.  Another  road  led  from  Toatlosida  to  Tingis.  The  iirst-named  place  is 
doubtful :  it  might  have  Iwcn  Mghila  or  Zarhun  (Manncrl),  or  Sidi  Kassim 
(Lapie) ;  but  it  was  neither  Aineri;o  (Kenou)  nor  Ksar  Faraun  (Gr&berg). 
But  Volubilis,  which,  was  a  considerable  city — and  though  Mowlai  Idris 
(Zerhon),  and  to  some  extent  Jlekenes  and  Fez,  have  been  built  out  of  it, 
Btill  remains  in  the  shapx:  of  some  widespread  ruins  and  stately  arches 
with  Inscriplionu  —  was  unquestionably  Ivsar  Faraun,  *' Phanioh's  Castle;" 
all  identifications  previous  to  those  of  Ti.H.sot,  and  it  is  ijerhnps  right  to 
say  of  De  la  Martiniiire  also,  who  has  of  late  exiilored  many  of  the  Roman  sites 
with  no  small  tiktU  and  success  (though  as  his  results  arc  still  uiipublislied 
we  arc  unable  to  supply  a  digest  of  them),  being  erroneous,  mainly  owing 
to  the  faulty  Btatements  of  Pliny.  Even  Leo  AfriCAnus,  who  had  been 
ctlucated  in  Fez,  is  very  wide  of  the  mark,  while  Mariiiert  is  so  far  from 
the  truth,  that  ho  seeks  for  the  Walili  or  Gualali  of  I>eo  on  the  Sebu, 
i55  miles  from  Baiiasi»,  wluch  he  identifies  with  Mamora  (Mehtxlia),  if 
indeed  this  was  not  Casablanca  (Dar  El-lieida)  formerly  called  Anasa.  Aqux 
Dacicx  is  most  likely  iVin  cl'Kibrit,  a  sulphurous  spring  near  the  summit,  called 
Tselfat;  and  Gilda,  El-Haliin.  Viposcianm  may  have  been  at  Jebol  Kort, 
where  in  the  eleventh  century  El  Bekri  describes  the  existence  of  an  ancient 
town  already  in  ruins.  lYemvLv  corresj^ndswith  the  ruins  of  Basra,  founded  in 
the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  in  tlie  time  of  El-Ik-kri  so  largo  that  it 
had  ten  gates.  Yet  next  century  Edrisi  describes  it  us  at  "  one  time  "  of  consider- 
able conscfjuence  :  nowadays  it  is  difficult  to  find  more  than  a  fraj^nent  of  one 
rampart.  Finatly  Oppidtim  Novum  is  umiuestionably  El  K.isar  el-Kobir 
(Alcassar),  Ad  Novas  Sidi  el  Yemeni ;  while  Culonia  IvUa  Babha  Camptslrie^ 
off  the  route,  may  be  Es-Serif.  It  is  mentioned  by  I'liny,  and  figures  as  Bu^/Srj 
among  the  IIoX«r  fito-oyr ot  of  Ptolemy.     See  Xos,  71,  722, 1036. 

485.    FrocopiuB  of  CseBarea. 

The  only  jasaage  in  this  historian  of  interest  connectt-d  with  Morocco  is 
the  one  iu  which  he  declares  that  in  his  day  there  was  an  inscription  in  the 
Phoenician  language,  near  Tangier,  Ui  the  effect  that  the  writers  had  fled  from 
the  face  of  the  robber  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun.  "  Hie  Populi  uumerosi 
habitavere  Gcrgesrri,  Jtbusjci,  .iliaquo  hnlwntes  nomin.1  Hebneis  voiuminibun 
mcmorata:  qui  quum  in  espugnnbilem  conspicerent  advenarum  exercitum, 
palriofi  fines  descrentes  in  ^gyptum  vicinam  mi^averunt,  ibiquo  numcro  nc 
sobole  excreacentea,  quum  nou  satis  commodum  tantaj  multitudini  lucuni 
iuvenisscnt,  in  Africam  j>enctravere,  ubi  civitatcs  quamplures  habitantes  omnem 
eum  tractum  usque  ad  llerculis  columuas  tenuerunt,  semiphcenicia  iiogua  ac 
catalecto  utentes.    Oppidumque  Tingca  situ  muoitissimum  in  Numidia  fedi- 
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ficareront,  ubi  duo  ex  albo  lapide  cohimnna?  prope  magnum  fontem  t-onstituta), 
JQ  quibua  Pha'iiicuni  linf;ua  liUcro)  incessro  sunt  hujuscemodi.  Nos  a  facie 
fug:imiis  Jcsu  praadonis  tilii  Nave,"  etc.  ('  De  Bello  Vandalico '  lib.  ii.  p.  222, 
e«l.  1531),     Sec  also  No.  207. 

18.  920  (circa).  El-Istakhri— Abi  Ishak  bin  Mohammed  el-Farisi  el-Istakhri. 
See  Nos.  612,  1062. 

14.  950  (?).  Ibn  Haukal— Abi  el-Kiia«im  Mohammed  Ibn  Haukal.  Sec  No. 
479. 

16.    956.     Abu-el'HaAsan   Ali   bin  el-Hussem.      Suinamed   Hl'Messaudi. 

Born  at  Baghdad;   ditd  A.ii.  345  =  A.!),  lirjti.      lie  travelled  in  and  described 
many  lands  in  Euroi»e,  Asia  and  Africa,    See  No.  436, 

16.  1050  (circoy    El-Bekri.     See  Nos.  780,  800. 

Abo  Obeid  Ab«iulI.^  El-Bekri  was  born  in  1028  and  died  in  1094.  His 
work  is  fnll  of  valuable  information  regarding  Morocco. 

He  telU,  for  instance,  how  at  the  foundation  of  Fez  (809  a,u.  =  192  a,h,)  a 
quarter  was  reaert'ed  for  the  "  Andaliis  "  or  inhabitants  of  Moorish  Spain,  and 
another  was  constructed  in  the  year  fuUovsiTig  lor  the  Kairwanees,  300  families 
of  whom  lived  there  at  tiiat  time.  The  Ajidalusian  quarter  was  peopled  chiefly 
liy  families  banished  from  Cordova,  after  a  revolt  under  the  Omirade  Khaiil 
d-Uakem  ibn  Abd-er-FtahtnaD. 

17.  1100,  £I-lidrial,  or  Abu-Abdulla  Mohammed  Ibn-Moliammed  ibn  AWuUa 
Ibn  Edris,  generally  known  as  £sh-Sherif  El-Edrisi.  Ho  was  born  at  Ceut.-i 
about  1100.  Ho  visited  many  parts  of  Spain,  North  Africa,  Afiia  Minor,  Egypt, 
and  other  Christian  and  Mohammedan  countries.     See  No.  974. 

18.  1100  {cirea).    Arib  of  Cordova.    See  No.  719, 

19.  118.5.  Abd-el.Wahid  El.Morakoshi,  whose  full  name  is  Mahi-ed-din 
jVbi-Moharoraed  Abd-el-Waliid  ibn  Ali  Et-Tamirni,  was  born  in  Merakiah 
AM.  581  =A,D.  1185.    See  Nos.  712,  2057. 

20.  120O(?)-1259.  Matthew  of  Paris.— Historia  Major.  Edited  by  Dr.  Liiard. 
a  vols.  8vo.     (1872-80.)     Chronicle,  5  vols.  8vo.     (Boliii's  Anliquariaii  Library.) 

The  only  particular  relating  to  Morocco  in  this  nld  monkish  chrouicler, 
an  Englishman  evidently,  though  either  bom  or  educated  in  Paris,  is  his 
statement  that  King  Jolin  gent  an  emlxissyto  Mohammed  III.  (En-Nasser-H-din 
Allah)  for  saccour  against  his  Ijarons  and  the  French,  olVering  botli  to  hold  his 
kingdom  of  him  and  to  embrace  Mohammetlanism.  The  Muorish  Sultan,  who 
bad  8uffere<l  at  Sierra  Morena  such  a  defeat  by  the  Spaniards  that  for  several 
days  the  victors  used  no  other  fuel  than  the  pikes,  lances  and  arrows  of  their 
fallen  enemies,  answered  with  great  dignity  that  he  had  lately  read  the 
Book  of  Paul's  Epistles,  which  he  liked  so  much  that  were  he  to  chose  anotlier 
faith  it  should  be  Christianity,  But  for  his  part  he  thought  every  man 
should  die  in  the  religion  into  wliich  he  was  born,  the  only  fault  he  found 
with  Paul  being  the  fact  that  he  hail  deserted  Judaiam,  But  aa  John  was  no 
friend  of  tho  monks,  that  may  be  merely  a  piece  of  monastic  Bcondal,  ihoiigb, 
oonsidering  the  many  Christians  in  the  8er^'ice  of  Barbary  durin*;  the  Middle 
Ages  and  vice  vfrxd  (see  Mas  Latrie,  No.  973)  the  story  is  not  incredible. 

SI.  1211.  Ibn  Kliallikan. — Ahmed  bin  Mohammed  bin  Ibrahim  bin  Abi 
Bckr  bin  KhaUikan  was  born  at  Arliela  in  1211,  and  wrote  his  work  principally 
at  Cairo.  It  contains  the  lives  of  distinguiahed  Moharamedana  from  the  Hcgira 
till  Ibe  13th  century.    See  No.  647. 
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22.  1232.     Ibn  el-Wardi  (OiifirJi)— Zfin-ed-din  Omar,     See  No.  443. 

23.  I'^'^O.  Abu  Mohammed  el  -  Abderi  —  Rahalal  ol  -  MoghraLin, 
«j>JJ4^    *^i  °^  Occidental  Itinerary. 

The  author  describes  his  iiilgritnago  to  Mecca  from  llfiha,  one  of  tbe 
remotest  points  of  Morocco. 

Copies  uf  this  MS.  exiat  in  the  Library  of  Leyden  (aee  Cat.  Codd.  Orient. 
Bib.  Acad.  Liigd.  Batav.,  vol.  ii.,  ]).  136),  in  the  Escurial  (No.  1733),  in 
ihe  University  Library  at  Algiers  (No.  2017),  at  the  Mosque  of  Jama 
Zeituna  at  Tunis,  and  in  the  Library  of  Si  ITnmuda  nt  Constantine. 
M.  Cherbonncau  ]iubliahed  an  account  of  it  in  the  '  Joum.  Asiatique,"  Pari*, 
1854.    See  No.  757. 

24.  1300.     Btatuts  Municipaux  de  la  Cit4  de  Maraeille. 

Two  c)i:iiiter.-<  uf  these  regulate  the  tnodu  of  ok'ction  arid  the  functions  of 
CodbuIb  ("stiiblishwl  by  Marseilles  in  tbe  ports  of  the  Mediterraneau, 
e-siwciaUy  Bougie  and  Couta.  See  'Tab.  dc  la  Sit.  dcs  li'ab.  Tranf.  en  Algeiie,' 
1841,  p,  412.    (No.  628.) 

25.  1300.  Abu'lfifida  Ismael,  Prince  ttf  Hftinah;  bom  at  Damascus, 
A.H.  (J72  =  A.n.  1273;  styled  by  the  Arabs  El-MaJek  tl-Moweiytd.  Died  1331. 
He  wrote  several  works,  but  all  that  are  now  extant  are  Lis  Geography,  hit 
History,  and  several  pieces  of  jnietry.     See  Nos.  428,  4.^51,  fil.3,  623,  720. 


26.     1320.    Imam  Abu  Mohammed  Saleh 
See  No.  465,  554,  G4C,  871,  1523. 


bin    AM-el-Halim    el-Ghamati. 


27.  1331.  En-Noweirl. — Sheh.ib-ed-din  Ahmed  ibn  Abd-el-Wahab,  Buninmcd 
En-Noweiri.  Author  of  a  great  cncyclop-vdjc  work.  Died  a.h.  732  =  a.d.  133L 
See  Nos.  738,  C31. 

28.  13r>5.  Ab\x  Abdullft  Mohammed  ibn  Batuta,  a  native  of  Tangier. 
See  Nos.  525,  5.">(;,  (JlG,  742,  752. 

29.  1375.    Ibn  Kholdun.    See  Nob.  632,  738,  789,  999. 

Abu  Zcitl  AM-er-Rabman  Ibn  Mohammed  Ibn  Khaidnnn  was  a  native  of 
Tunis,  tau;;lit  at  Tlemfeu,  wrote  hia  Prol^gom^nea  near  Frenda,  whence  he 
went  to  Tunis  and  completed  bis  History  of  the  Berberfl.  He  was  first  the 
captive  and  subsequently  t!ie  friend  of  Tinntr.  He  died  at  Cairo  a.h.  808  = 
A.D.  140G. 

30.  1400  (n»r«).    Ibn-Adhiri.    See  No.  719. 

31.  1403,  Yakutl.— This  author  lived  in  a.h.  BOG  =  a.d.  1103;  he  wa«  a 
native  of  Baku,  and  his  name  ought  rather  to  be  written  Bakuti.     See  No.  444. 

32.  1415.  ITote  concerning  the  ayde  and  assistance  of  the  EngiisU  Marchants 
giucn  to  King  John  of  Portugall  for  the  winning  of  Cevia  in  Barhary,  which  was 
the  first  occasion  of  all  the  Portngalldiscoueric!»,  taken  out  of  Thomat  Waliinyham 
hia  Latine  Chronicle,  1415.     (Hakluyt,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.  p.  1.) 

33.  14.J0.  El-Makarri  (otherwise  written  El-Mt>kri,  or  £1-Maqqari),  whose 
full  name  was  Sahab  cdnlin  Ahmed  El-Makarri  EI-Fasi,  was  bom  at  Fez  and 
died  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.    See  No.  445. 

34.  1171,    Azurara,  Qomez  Eanee  d*.    See  Nos.  4C2,  C34. 
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35.  1473,  PolybluB.  —  Htstoriarum  Libri  V.  Latine  cs  vereione  Nicolai 
Perroti.     Roma:  folio. 

Various  other  editions.    Soe  No.  8. 

Sa.     1482.    Bethencourt.  Jean  de.    Sec  Nog.  174,  11C4. 

37.  1500?    Bepher  Hatecanot. 

This  MS.,  though  in  the  Spanish  language,  is  written  in  Hehrcw  charac- 
ters. On  B  fly-leaf  the  folluwing  description  nppears:  "These  are  the  reforms 
agreed  npon  by  those  [Jews]  expelled  from  Costilia,  at  Fez,  with  the  advice  of 
the  learned  and  chief  men,  »nd,  in  order  for  every  one  to  understand,  it  ia 
written  in  Castilian."  The  volume  was  })re«ttited  hy  Sir  John  Drummond  Hay 
t-o  Mr.  Aaron  Abensur  of  Tangier,  and  in  1887  was  diaijlayed  in  the  Jewish 
Exhibition  in  Loudon  by  his  son  Mr.  Isaac  Abensur  of  that  town,  in  whose 
poneesion  it  remains.  (Times  of  Morocco,  Juno  23,  1887.)  Many  of  the 
Moiocoo  Jews  who  were  cxi)elled  from  Spain  in  1492  and  the  following 
century  call  themselves  "descendants  of  the  Catastrophe  of  Caslillc"  (Gueroua 
de  Castilla),  and  conclade  their  notarial  documents  regarding  matters  con* 
ceming  the  Synagogue  witli  the  words,  "  The  whole  according  to  the  custom 
of  Castile "  (Hachol  Keminahry  Ciutilla).  To  this  day  they  hold  sad  com- 
meroorations  of  the  autos-da-fe  of  which  their  fathers  were  the  victims 
(Godard,  '  Maroc,'  pp.  15,  16). 

38.  1504-1590.  CorreBpondence  Itetween  the  Government  of  Portugal  and 
that  of  Morocco,     See  Nos.  446,  1119. 

38.    1513.    £inanuel  the  Fortunate,  King  of  Portugal. — Epistola  Poten- 

tissimi ;   ac   InuictiBsimi   Emanuelifl   Regis  Portngallie,   &   Algarbior,  &c.      De 

Victoriis  nup,  in  Affrica  habitis.    Ad  S.  in  xro  patrem  &  dfira  nostrum  dfim, 

Leone  X.  Pont.  Max.  [arni»  of  Portugal  on  the  tille-page,  but  no  printer,  pub- 

blisher,  or  date].     4to,  pp.  5,  but  witbout  pagiuation.     Concluding  with  :  Dat.  in 

Vrbe  nostra  Vlyibofi  [Lisbon].     Pridie  Kaleii.  Octobris.     Anno  ilfii.  M.D.snr." 

This  brochure,  an  exquisite  sjiecimen  of  early  printing — title  black  letter, 

text  Roman  character — was  one  of  the  letters  addressed  to  Leo  X.  regarding 

the  conquests  of  Emanuel  tine  Fortunate.     It  describes  the  capture  of  Azamur, 

and  the  subjogatioa  of  the  adjoining  country. 

A  reprint  of  this  letter  was  made  in  1541,     Dosileac :  8vo. 

4IX    1516.    Ibn  Ayas,  Mohammed.    See  No.  489. 

41.  1532.  Fassio  glorioai  mortyria  beati  fratris  Andreae  de  Spoleto,  ordinis 
minorum  reaularis  observantiaj  p.  catholico  fidei  veritate  passi  in  Aifrica  civitate 
Fez.     Anno  1532.    Tolosoro :  4to  (in  verse). 

This  martyr,  usually  calleil  Martin  de  Spoleta,  was  an  Italian  Cordelier  who 
came  to  Fez  in  1530,  uuder  the  protection  of  Mowlai  Ibrahem,  brother-in-law  of 
Mowlai  Mohammed,  a  Merini  Sultan.  Dut  incurring  the  jealousy  of  the 
Jewish  Rabbis,  owing  to  his  worsting  them  in  argument,  he  was  accused  of 
oooapiracy  and  the  practice  of  rnagic,  and,  after  being  tortured,  was  done  to 
death  by  a  lancc-thrusL  and  a  blow  from  a  tile  thrown  at  him. 

A  translation  of  this  was  publishL-d  at  Medina  del  Campo  in  1543,  eotitleil 
"  Tecauro  de  virtudea  copilado  por  un  religiose  portuguez,  Sigue  el  Martyro  de 
¥t.  Andres  de  Espolclo  en  Fez."    4to, 

4S.     1535.    Torres,  Diego  de. — Relacion  del  origon  y  success©  de  los  Xarifes  y 
del  estado  de  lus  Heinaa  de  Marruecos,  Fez,  Tanidilte  y  los  de  mas  q  ticnen  uaur- 
I«do0.    Sevilla,  4to,  pp.  491,  with  index  of  pp.  37. 
VOL.  UI.  B 
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It  was  translated  into  Freocli  by  Charles  de  Valois,  due  d'AngouliJmc,  under 
the  title  *'  Beliitioa  Je  rOrigiiie  et  Succck  des  Cherifs  et  de  I'Estat  des  Kuyauines 
de  Xlaroc,  Fez  et  Tarndant  et  autres  provinces  qu'ils  usurpent,  c.d.v.d.I).a  " 
(luitials  of  the  Due),     raria,  4to,  p[i.  41(5. 

This  forms  part  (pp.  226)  of  vol.  iii.  of  tlie  tmnslation  of  Marmol.  It  was 
also  printed  separately  in  one  volume  (4to,  Paris,  Jean  Camusat)  in  1636. 

43.  1543.  Mela,  Pomponius. — De  Situ  Orbis.  Libri  Trea.  BuHilije:  folio. 
Many  other  wlitions ;  amongst  these  may  be  meutianed  :  — PomjMjnii  Melw  de 
Situ  orbis  Libri  iii.  cum  uotia  integria  Hermolai  Barbari,  Petri  Joannes  Olivarii, 
Fredenandi  Nonii  Pontiani,  Petri  Ciacconii,  Andreas  Schottii,  Isaaci  Voasii,  et 
Jacobi  Gronovii,  aocedunt  Petri  Joannis  Nunnessii  Epistola  de  Patria  Pompouii 
Mela3  &  Adnotttta  in  Procmium,  atque  duo  jiriora  Capita  Libri  i.  et  Jacobi  Peri- 
zonii  Adnotata  ad  Libri  i.  Capita  septemdecim,  curantc  Abrabamo  Gronovio, 
Lug.  Ikt.  4to,  1722,  2nd  cd.,  1748,  pp.  108.  Oiiera  et  Studio,  J,  Kcinoldii ;  Eton, 
4to,  1814.  Collectiou  dcs  .Vuteurs  Latins,  aveo  la  traduction  en  Fnui9ai8  public- 
jwir  M.  Ninani  :  Macrobe,  Varron,  Pomponius  Mela ;  Paris,  1845,  8vo,  pp.  709. 
Friok.Do  Chorographia  libri tres  (1808). 

Mela  (No.  9)  examines  the  three  divisioua  of  the  globe  known  to  tho 
ancients,  and  describes  Mauretania  (Chapter  V.  of  Gronovius'  Edition); 
Nutoidia,  wilh  its  capital,  Cirta;  Afrira,  with  its  citiea,  Hipixjue,  Kusicada, 
Utioa,  Carthage,  etc.,  Leptis,  Lake  Triton,  the  Island  of  the  Lotoplingi,  Oea, 
the  modern  Tripoli,  and  the  Cyrenaica  with  the  oaais  of  Jupiter  Ainmon. 

44.  1550.  Ramusio  [or  BhanmuBio],  Oion  Battista.  Sea  Leo,  whose  work 
he  first  edited  in  Ids  '  Navigatione  e  Viaggi,'  Nos.  45,  49,  50,  51,  109. 

46.  IfiSO.  Leo  AfirlcanuB. — Delia  Dcscrizione  dell' Affrica  e  delle  cose  notabile 
che  quive  aono  per  Giovan  Leone  Affricano. 

Itinerario  di  varii  rinonmti  Viaggiatori  nello  parte  dell'Affrica,  Asia  ed 
AnitTica  quali  si  lc;:gono  nella  raccolta  di  Giovanbattiata  Bamvsio,  Voluvme 
jirimo,  pp.  1-Clfi.     Veneziai  folio. 

Thia  title  was  changed  in  later  tditions  (1554,  1S63,  1588,  1600,  1613)  to 
'Dello  Navigazioni  e  Viaggi,'  etc.  In  apite  of  all  iho  editorial  care  of 
IlamuBio  (Secret-iry  to  the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten),  wlio  edited  the  work  from 
the  original  5IS.,  translated  from  Arabic  into  Italian  by  Leo  himself,  it  i»  full 
<>f  grammatical  miatiikes,  and  is  written  iu  sumewhat  uncouth  hinguage.  The 
Arabic  MS,  liaa  long  been  lost,  (hough  it  was  at  one  time  ia  the  library  of 
Viucenzio  Pcuolli  (1535-1601).  Tho  Italian  text  of  Leo  in  Ramusio,  now 
the  editio  princ.epa,  is  dated  Rome,  March  10, 1526 ;  but  there  was  no  pub- 
lished  edition  of  that  dat«. 

Leo  was  an  Arab  of  Granada,  named  El-Hassan  bin  Mohammed  El-Wezaz 
Al-Faai — that  ia,  the  Fezan,  or  sometimes  from  bein<j  bom  in  Granada — El- 
Ghamatt  (the  Granadian),  who  visited  a  great  part  of  Africa.  He  was  taken 
by  corsairs  off  tho  Island  of  .Jerba  about  1.520,  and  baptized  by  Leo  X.,  who 
gave  him  his  own  name. 

Though  a  native  of  Granada,  he  went  to  Africa  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
studied  at  Fez  ;  held  many  important  ofTicea  in  Morocco;  and  visited  Timbuktu 
and  many  parts  uf  the  liarbary  States  l>efore  his  conversioD  to  Christianity. 

His  later  career  is  shrouded  in  obecurity.  But  he  is  believed  to  have 
returned  to  Africa,  recanted  Christianity,  and  died  in  Tunis. 

46.    I'oO.    Salaaar,  Pedro  de. — Historia  en  la  cual  se  cueatan  muchas  gucrras 
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•Bin  Criatiano»  u  inlideles,  con  las  gucnaa  ncoatcculas  ea  BerlicrSA  eiilro  cl  Xaxife 
y  1w  reyes  tie  ^larmecoa,  Fez  y  Velez.    Medina  del  Camiw :  folio.    (Uiiro.) 
Two  oilier  editions  in  1570  and  1570. 

47-  lo.'il.  The  originall  of  the  flrat  voyage  fur  tiftffii^ue  into  the  kin-^dom 
of  Uarocoo  in  Barbarie,  begtin  in  tlio  ycere  l.')51,  witli  a  tall  sliip  calleti  tlie 
Xton,  of  London,  wljcreof  went  aa  Captaine  blaster  Thomas  Windham,  as 
appeareth  by  this  extract  of  vi  letter  of  James  Aldaie  to  the  Worshiplull  Master 
Michael  Locke,  which  Aldaie  professeth  hiniBelfe  to  haiie  bene  the  first 
jnwenter  of  tliis  trade.    (Hak.  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p.  7.) 

48.  1556.  Cfleynserts  van  Diest,  Nicolaea  (better  known  by  his  Latuiised 
name  of  Nicolnus  Clenaniua). — Nicolai  Clenardi  I'eregriuationutn  ac  dc  rebus 
iQOohometicis  Epistolae  elegaotissima*.     Lovanii  (Tjouvain) :  8vo. 

Another  edition  in  1561.  An  abridgment  of  these  Ictteni  appeared  in 
Adrian  van  Xispen's  *  Reyaen  wt  vt-racheydc  brieven  bij  cen  versamelt,'  Dor- 
drecht, 1051,  12mo;  and  in  tltc  *  Naauwkcarige  Voyage  van  Nicolaaa  Clcnard 
oa  Africa  ce<1aan  iut'  jaor  1535,  uit  ayn  eygen  brieveu  byiienverzameld,'  as 
jiart  of  a  Collection  of  Voyages,  pubUshod  by  Pieter  van  der  Aa,  of  Leyden, 
between  the  years  1707-1709  :  *  Zee  en  Land  Reysen  door  Pieter  van  der  Aa, 
mils  garders  audere  Gcwcsten  yeddau,  12 1(5  to  1G96,  28  vols.'    folio  and  8vo. 

Some  account  of  him  will  be  found  (among  other  places)  in  Tiele, 
*  Bouwstoffen  voor  een  bibliog.  van  Neil.  Reiabeachr,'  in  'Hibliog.  Adversaria,' 
Deel  i.  p.  37;  St.  Gf-nois,  i.  p.  211,  etc.  A  French  translation  was  published 
by  M.  Nivc  in  1845,  q.  v. 

Clenard  went  to  Fez  in  1535  (not  1540,  as  often  affirmed)  and  stayed  a 
year  and  a  half  in  that  city,  for  the  purpose  of  prufiting  by  its  liliraries  and 
learning.  His  account  is  valuable,  brief  though  it  is,  as  the  first  since  Leo 
Africanua  wrote.  But  he  seems  to  have  been  disappointed  with  bin  journey ; 
the  scholars  of  Fez  being  few  and  the  libraries  almost  non-existent.  There  was 
an  occasional  auction  of  books  at  the  chief  m<.i«que ;  ibo  volumes  being  mainly 
devotional,  and  tiie  attendants  at  the  sale  more  frequently  idlers  attracted  by 
cariosity  than  veritable  purchasers. 

48.     1556.    Ijeo  AfHoanus. — Ilistoriale  Description  de  L'Afriqve,  tierce  partie 

i|v  monde,  contenant  scs  Hoyaumes,  Regions,  Viies,  Cit<5a,  Chateaux,  et  forteresses : 

lies,  Fleuues,  Aniniaux,  tant  aquatiques,  que  terrestres;  coutumes,  loix,  religion 

el  fa^on  de  faire  des  hahitfis,  auec  pourtraits  de  leur  habia :  ensemble  autres  choses 

mcmorable.s,  et  singulieres  nounoautcs :   Escriio  do   notre  terns  iiar  lean   Leon 

African,  premicrement  en  langue  Arabesque,  puis  en  Toscane,  &  ii,  present  mise  in 

Francois.     Plus  cinq  Nauigations  an  pais  des  Noira,  auec  lea  discours  sur  icellcs, 

OOOtme  verres  en  la  page  suiuantc.   Tome  Premier,  Lyon,  par  lean  Temjwral.    folio. 

The  first  voyage  is  that  of  Hanno  the  Carthaginian,     Leo  begins  at  page  1 

— the  jireviiius  40  [ip.  being  unnumbered — and  ends  oa  p.  394.     After  this 

follow   the  voyages   of  "Alouys    do  Cademoste  [Alvise  da   Ca  da  Mosto], 

Pierre  de  Sintre "  [Pedro  de  Sintra],  a  Portuguese  pilot ;   a  letter  written  by 

Amerigo  Vespucci  to  *'  Pierre  Sodem,  Gonfalonier  de  Florence,"  which  ends 

witli  p.  495,  after  which  there  is  ii  voluminous  index  of  20  donble-coluraned 

tumumbered  iiages.      The  woodcuts  are  curious  but  evidently  imaginative. 

(The  copy  from  whicli  this  description  Is  taken  belonged  to  the  great  Duke  of 

Marlborough.)    The  translation  was  made  by  Temporal  tlie  printer,  and  is  the 

best  of  any  yet  made.    It  is  dedicated  to  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II. 

the  first  husband  of  Mary  Stewart.     The   kingdom  of  France  is  curiously 
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eoougb  referred  to  as  "  »otre  Repulitique  Fninfoiae."  This  edition  was  jvirated 
the  same  year  by  Plantin,  who  six  years  before  had  begua  his  famous  printing: 
and  publishing  house  in  Antwerp.  Anvers,  1550,  8vo,  pp.  xxvii  (not  i»ged) 
+  413  (on  alternate  pp.  =  826)  +  Index  -17  pp.  (not  paged). 

fiO.  15&6.  loaniuB  lieonis  Afiicani,  De  totivH  Africjj?,  dcscri[)tione,  Libri 
i.  ix.  QuibuB  non  solum,  Africie  regioiium,  inaularum  &  oppidorum  situs, 
locoramq'  interualla  accurate  complexus  est,  aed  Regum  famiUas,  bellorum  causas 
&  euentus,  reaq'  iu  ea  memorabiles,  tarn  &  aeipflo  diligent!  oltacruatione  in- 
dagatasq*  in  veris  Maurorum  Annalib,  memorise  traditaa,  oopiose  descripsit.  reoens 
in  Latinam  lingunm  conuersi  loan.  Floriauo  Interprete.  Antverpiai :  Apud  loan. 
Latium,  md.lvi.  cum  priuilegio,  8vo, 

Title,  pripiilege,  dedication,  and  index  (pp,  32).  Text  to  pp.  302;  but  as 
only  ouo  aide  of  each  leaf  is  numbered,  the  pages  actually  amount  to  601. 
This  translation  is  tbe  one  most  frequently  quoted.  It  was  made  by  the 
Rector  of  the  Hi^b  School  of  Antwerp,  but  is  a  most  inaccurate  and  misleading 
version.  A  second  edition  flp]>earetl  in  1558,  and  it  was  thrice  pirated  with  all 
its  blunders  (see  Noa.  51,  180). 

51.  1559.  loannis  Leoois  Af^loanl  de  totivs  Africa*,  descriptione  Libri  ix. 
Q%'ibua  non  eolvm  Africiu  regionum,  iusularum  &  oppidorum,  situs,  locurumq', 
interualla  accurate  complesuii  est,  sed  Itegium  familias,  bellomm  cauaaa  & 
cueiitas  reaq*  in  ea  mcmorabiles,  lam  i  8eii«o  diligent!  obseruatione  indagatas, 
quilm  in  veris  Maurornni  Annalibu.  memorial,  traditaa,  oopioso  descripait,  recens 
in  Latinam  liugiiain  ctjuuersi  loanne  Floriano  interprete.  Arabic^  primilm  scripsit 
Author:  doinde  Italico  scrraune  reddidit:  loannea  Florianvs  ex  Italico  T^tinum 
fecit.  His  rccons  acce<lit  TlannoiTis  CarthaKinensium  ducis  Nauigatio,  qua 
Libycam  ornm  ultra  Herculis  columnas  lustrauit  Conrado  Gvsiicro  interprete, 
cum  Bcholiifl.  Tigvri  [Zarich]  per  Andream  Gesnerum,  F.  Auno  M.D.Lre., 
12mo. 

Aa  Floriamis  (Fropiwrt, '  Bibliotliec.  Belg,,*  p.  639)  did  nut  die  until  1585, 
ibia  edition  was  published  iu  his  lifetime.  It  differs  from  the  original  in  having 
the  pages  (1-517)  consecutively  numbered,  and  in  the  chapters  and  paragraphs 
of  each  book  being  also  numb«re«l.  IJiit  ilie  tyjje,  in  italics,  is  small  and  nut 
very  ckar.  It  is  nut  often  met  wilh.  The  Voyage  of  Hanno,  Kporately 
paged  (1-21),  is  an  addition  fiom  Riimiisiu's  Collection, 

52.  1552.  The  Becond  Voyag^e  to  Barbary  in  the  yeere  1552,  Set  foorth 
by  the  right  worshipfull  Sir  John  Yorke,  Sir  William  0«rard,  Sir  Thomas 
Wroth,  Master  Francis  Iiambert,  >iasttr  Cole,  and  others ;  written  by  the 
relation  of  Master  James  Thomas,  then  [lago  to  Master  Thomas  Windham, 
chiefe  Capilaino  of  this  voyage.    {H:ik.  vol.  ii »  pt,  ii.,  p.  8.  ) 

Witidhatn's  Voyage  is  reprinted  in  Kerr'a  'Voyages,'  vol.  vii.,  and  in 
Astley'a  '  New  General  Collection  of  "^'oyages  and  Travels,'  vol.  i.  (1745). 

6S.  l.*)5S.  Newe  Zeitnng  aus  dem  Kijnigruch  Fessa  in  Mauritanien  gehn 
Nurnberg  geuohriebcn.    4to.    (Reouu.) 

54.  I.'.a8.  Calvete  de  Eatrella,  Alfoneo.— La  Conquiata  de  Africa  en 
Uorbtria,  cscrita  en  latin  ]x>r  .  .  ,     Sulamauca  :  8vo.     (Duro.) 

65.  lofi3?  Butero,  Joao.— EelafOea  de  Africa.  (Da  Cunha,  'Prafo  de 
Mazagam,'  p,  29.) 

86.    — 


De  Bello   Mazaganieo.— MS.  Latin    poem   on    the    defence   of 


Mnzagau  under  the  govemorehip  of  Eui  de  Sousa  de  Carvalho,  contained  in  the 
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Lisbon  Liltrorr.  (Uivara,  'Catalogo  dos  ^lanuscriptos  (la  Bibliothcca  Publicft 
Elxtreose,'  t.  i.,  p.  219.)    It  begins  with  these  litieB : 

"  Liukdum  iiigentea  animos,  ct  funera  latcw 
Edit  a  [ler  miiros,  quos  ioBuperabile  tollit." 

57.  15C4.  Belaclon  del  Suceao  dc  la  Jornada  del  no  de  T«tudn  quo  D. 
Alvaro  de  Bazan,  Capiidn  general  de  las  Galeraa  de  KH[vafia,  bizo  por  mandato  de 

5.  M.  en  15*j4.  MS.  in  the  Acad,  of  Hist,  and  Library  of  the  Matine  at  Madrid. 
Collection  iv.  18.    (Duro.) 

58.    Escobar,  Fr.  de. — Discurso  de  la  Jornada  al  Pefiou  de  Velez  do  la 

Gotoera  en  15G4,  CoU.  de  docum.  ined.  para  la  Hist,  de  Espafia,  torn.  siv. 
(Duro.) 

58.  1565.  Velaaqaea  de  Velosco.  —  Description  dn  royaume  de  Maroc. 
MS. 

"Ver*  1770  le  savant  Velasquez  de  Velasco,  prisonnier  d'fitnt  au  Pegnon 
d'Albucemas,  tnivaillait  h.  des  Memoiree  LiatoriqiieH  sur  la  Barbaric,  et  k 
une  Description  du  royaurue  de  Maroc  qui  sent  Kslis  mauuscrit."  (Godard, 
p.  565.    No.  831. 

00.  1566.  CoUazoB,  Baltosar. — Conientarios  do  la  fiindacioii,  conquista  y 
toma  del  Peilon  de  la  Goniera  y  lo  acaccido,  liasta  el  do  desde  el  alio  1562,  a 
loa  capitanos  de  Su  Magiistud.     Valencia  :  8vo.     (Dura) 

61.  1566.  Tebaldi,  G.  B.,  and  Ulloa,  AlfdnBO.— La  Historia  dcir  Imprcsa 
di  Tripoli  di  Barlnaria,  della  Prcsa  del  Tegiioii  di  Velez  della  Goruera  in  Africa,  et 
del  Sucoesso  della  itotentisAiina  arraata  I'urchebca  vennta  sopra  1'  laula  di  Malta 
ranno  1565.  La  descrittiono  deirisula  di  Malta.  II  dis^no  deU'lsola  dello 
Zerbe,  &  del  Forlc,  fiittovi  da  Christiani  &  In  siia  desi-rittione.  Small  4to,  view 
of  Tripoli,  plan  of  Malta,  and  ixirtiait  of  the  Grand  Master  Giovanni  de  Valetla. 

6.  B.  Tebaldi,  Al  k-ttore,  pp.  7.  Descrittiono  dell'  Itota  di  Malta,  pp.  5.  De- 
ecrittione  deirieola  dclle  Zerbe  et  dtlle  niutatiooi  de  xuo  goveruo,  pp.  2.  All' 
illnstrissinio  Signor  II.  S.  Gio,  Giacomo  Fuccbcro  Alfonso  Ulloa,  pp.  4.  II 
Snccesso  dell*  irapresa  di  Triimli  de  Ba^ba^i."^  pp,  87,  witb  pp.  3  (unnumbered) 
giving  a  list  of  the  Knights  of  Malta  who  fell  in  the  siege.  The  recanture  of 
Pegnon  di  Velez  or  Badis  from  the  Turks  in  15G4  ia  contained  in  Fart  iii,  p.  51. 
[Yenetia,  loGG,] 

Ulloft  in  hia  Dedication  to  J.  J.  Tagger  mentions  that  Ferdinand  Columbns, 
aoD  of  the  great  Navigator,  gave  his  library  to  Seville  for  the  use  of  the  public. 

62.  1568.  CoeliuB,  Augustinus  Curio.— Coclii  Augustini  Curionis  Sarra- 
ccnicac  historiae  libri  iii. ;  iu  quibus  Sarracenorum,  Turcoruno,  &c.  Item  Gael. 
Aug.  Cur.  Marochenais  regni  dtscripdo.     Basiieae :  8vo.     (Renou.) 

63.  1568.  Tratado  da  Vida  e  Mai-t3n:io  dos  cinoo  martyros  do  Marruecoe. 
Ooimbra.    (Duro.) 

64.  1569.  The  Coppie  of  a  I«ettar  sent  from  tlie  King  of  Moores,  aa  he 
cawleth  hymaclfc,  i.e.  Mawmatt  AuuiuhnKt',  to  Don  .John  of  Austria,  written  Jn 
Ferreira,  28  July,  Anno  1563.  Relieflrsing  the  liardshipa  which  his  ancestctra, 
Kings  of  Granada,  had  received  ;,  &  particularly  those  done  to  himself  (only  for 
wearing  a  Dagger)  &  to  Lis  parents  &  brother  now  in  the  Gallies.  For  whose 
Relesae  be  promises  to  send  back  400  Friaoners,  whom  he  will  burn  alive,  in  case 
Lis  parents  &  brother  receive  further  ill  usage.  (Bib.  flarleiauoj  in  B.  M.  Cat. 
vol  i.,  No.  60.) 
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66.  1570.  Fuentes,  Diego. — CoDquUta  <le  Africa,  Jonde  sc  hallan  agora 
nuevamentc  recojiiladas  jwr  ....    Anvera:  l2mo,  pp.  71. 

66,  1570.  Balazar,  Fedro  de. — Hiatoria  en  ta  qual  sc  cucnlu  muclias  gnerras 
succedidaa  entre  Chiistiaaos  y  infidolcs [printed  injielesl  assi  en  mar  como en  tierm 
desde  el  ailo  de  mil  y  quinoentos  y  quarenta  y  scya  hasta  cl  aetenta  y  cinco.  Con 
las  guerraa  acontecidaa  en  la  Berberia  entre  el  Xarifa  y  loe  reyes  de  Marueccos, 
Fez,  y  Volez.    Compucsta  por  Pedro  de  S.  .  .  .  vezino  de  la  muy  noble  villa  do 


Jladrid.    Medina  del  Caiiipo:  fol.,  pp. 
inimbered. 


2,  =  544,  as  only  alternate  l»ges  are 


67.  1571.  Oaoriua  Hieronymus,  "  Lrsitam  snirensia  jin  Algarbiis  epiacopi  " 
(Bishop  of  Sylves,  in  Portugal). — De  rebus  Etnmanuelis  Kegis  Lusitaoiie,  gestis 
Libri  xii.     Cnloniro  :  folio. 

Tliis  work  contains  an  account  of  all  Emanuel  the  Fortunate's  conquests  in 
Morocco. 

It  was  reprinted  in  1586 : — De  Rebva  Emmanvelis  Lusitanis  regis  invic- 
tifsaimi  virtvte  et  avapicio,  libri  ducdecim.  Item  :  To :  Mataiii  Melefti,  De 
repcrta  ab  Uispanis  et  Liuitanis,  in  Occidcntis  et  Oricntis  Indiani,  naaviga- 
tione  deq.  populorum  ejua  vita,  moribui^,  .nc  ritibua.  Colonia?,  1586:  8to, 
pp.  Ix.  368. 

Tranalated  into  French,  1587 ; — Osorius  loroaiue.  *' Hi«toire  de  Portvgal, 
contenant  les  cntrepris,  nauigations  &  gestcs  lucniorables  des  rortugalloia,  tant 
en  Lioonquestedca  IndesOricnIales,  par  eux  descouucrtes,  qu'es  guerresd'ACrique 
&  autrt's  exploits,  etc,  etc."  Paris :  8vo,  pp.  14  (unjiaged)  +  13G0  (paged  680, 
but  on  ttlteniate  pages)  +  42  (Genealogy  and  Index  unpaged). 

Translnteil  into  English  in  1752 : — History  of  the  Portuguese  during  the 
Rt'ign  of  Emmanuel ;  ooataiuiiig  all  Ihdr  Discoveries,  from  the  Coast  of  Africk 
to  the  furthest  parts  of  Cliina  :  tlicir  Battles  by  Sea  and  Land,  tlieir  Sieges  and 
other  memorable  Exploits :  with  n  Descriptiou  of  these  Couatries,  and  a 
particular  account  of  the  Religion,  Government,  and  Customs  of  the  Natives; 
including  also  the  Discovery  of  the  Brazils  and  their  Wars  witli  ilie  Moors. 
TnuaUted  by  J.  Gibbs.    London :  2  vol.  8vo. 

68.  1572-1G18.  Braun,  Oeorgius,  et  Franciscua  Hogenbergius. — Ciritates 
orbis  terrarriui,  &c.     Colonia)  .\grippiun* ;  4  vul.  folio,  not  paged. 

Very  little  abi)ut  Monaco. 

69.  l.')73.  Marmol-Caravajal,  Luy. — Descripcion  general  de  Aflrica,  cou 
tmlos  lo8  svcesoR  hasta,  cl  afio  1571,  de  guerraa  que  a  avido  entre  los  infieles  y  cl 
pueblo  chrJHtianu.  Granada:  3  vol.  fulio.  Mdlaga,  15^9  (the  first  book  printed 
in  th.it  city). 

Book  I.  contains  a  general  description  of  Africa.  Book  II.  The  Sect  of 
Mohammed  and  the  progress  uf  ids  Bucces.sors  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa, 
including  the  establishment  of  the  Arabs  in  Murocco,  Book  III.  is  devoted 
to  Morocco.  Book  IV,  to  Fez.  The  rest  of  the  book  relates  to  other  parts  of 
Africa. 

Marmol  was  a  native  of  Granada,  served  in  tlie  expedition  of  Charles  Y- 
against  Algiers,  wiis  taken  prisoner,  and  travelled  during  scveu  years  and  eight 
months  over  a  great  partttf  Nurfh  Africa.  A  French  translation  was  publiidied 
by  D'Ablancourt  at  Paris  in  lGli7,  3  vol.  4to,  pp.  5;i2,  578,  304- 

70.  1575.     Thovet,  Andr6. — Cosmographie  universelle.     Paris :  folio. 

At  vol.  i.,  p.  U,  is  a  view  of  Peiion  Velez  de  Oomera,  with  a  description  of 
Africa  taken  from  Leo. 
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71.  1575.  ^thicus. — Cosmograpbia.  Ant.  Augusti  itinerarium  provinciarum 
ex  bibliotbcca  P.  PithoDi,  cum  scholiis  J.  Simleri.    Basileae:  I6mo. 

Tliis  work  is  attributed  by  some  to  one  of  the  etnperora  of  the  natne  of 
Antoninoa,  by  others  to  iEtLicus,  and  by  otliers  again  it  ia  supposed  to  be  tlie 
joint  production  of  several  authors  [Brit.  Mus.  Cat.].     Sec  Nos.  11,  722. 
Many  other  cdilion.s  liave  been  published. 

1677.  Hogan,  Sdmund.  —  Tlie  Ambassnge  of  Mr.  Edmund  ihgan  [or 
Huggins  V],  one  of  tlie  sworiie  Eaiiiires  of  her  Majesties  jwrson,  from  her  Hijjhnesse 
to  Mully  Abdeljiuhk,  Emperor  v(  JJororco  aud  King  of  Fe»  and  Sas.  Written 
by  himselfe.  (llak.  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  pp.  64-67.)  See  also  '  State  Paiiers,'  Foreign 
Series,  and  Kerr's  'Voyages,'  vol.  vii.  Also  reprinted  in  Jackson's  'Account  ol" 
Hoassa  and  Timbuctoo,'  pp.  494-505.     (No.  527.) 

78.  1577.  Instractions  given  by  Her  Ma'"  t<>  Edmond  Huggenes,  sent  to  the 
King  of  Maracos  and  Fesse  the  ...  of  Aprill,  an'.  1577.  (Bib.  Harkianie  Cat., 
voL  i.,  p.  8,  Cod.  37,  Art.  38.)    The  MS.  contains  4  fol.  pp.    See  also  No.  72. 

74.  1577.  Consxilat  of  Morocco  and  Fez  created  by  Henry  of  France  on 
the  10  Jnin.     MS.  in  tlie  Ministire  des  Afl'aires  fitrnngSres.     (Thoraaaay.) 

76.  1577.  £amo8,  Qeronimo. — Cr6nica  do  Infante  Fernando  que  murreo  em 
Fez.    Lisboa:  8vo. 

The  famous  battle  of  Tangier  took  place  ia  1430.  D.  Fernando  was  left  a.** 
a  bostage  with  the  Mivjta,  who  condemned  hiin  to  work  in  a  mill  because  the 
Portuguese  would  not  surrender  Ceuta  us  the  jcice  of  bin  liberty.  He  died  .it 
Fez  after  sir  years'  captivity. 

78.  1577.  Fr.  Juan  Bautista. — Cr6nica  do  la  vida  y  admirables  hechos  do 
Mule;  Abdel-Melech,  emiioradur  do  Marruecos  y  rey  de  los  reynos  de  Fez, 
Mequinez  y  Sub,  y  del  succtssu  en  la  restauracion  de  todos  ellos  ea  prosa  y  eii 
verso.     B.  1. :  4to.    (Renou.) 

77.  1578.  Cagioni. — Relatione  per  una  lettera  delle  Cagioni  che  moBsero'  all' 
impressa  d'Africa  it  Re  del  Portogallo,  et  il  scgcrito  della  bataglia — M.S.  4to, 
pp.  18. 

Whether  the  original  of  thiK  document  has  been  printed  or  even  exists  is 
not  known.  The  only  copy  we  have  seeu  is  amon<^  a  scrit-s  of  important  histo- 
rical and  geographical  papers  in  the  bandwritii^g  of  Dr.  Giulio  Pitllaviciuo, 
bearing  the  date  "Geuova  1581-ItO"  (Dr.  R.  Browns  Collection). 

78.  1578.  A  Dolorous  discotLrse  of  a  most  terrible  aud  btoudy  Battel  fought 
in  Barbaric,  the  Fourth  day  of  August  last  past,  1578.  Wherein  were  slaine  two 
Kings  (but  as  uiost  men  say  three)  besides  many  other  famous  personages,  with  a 

It  number  of  captains  aud  other  souldiers  that  were  alaine  on  both  sides. 

iiercunto  is  also  annexed  a  note  of  the  nami-sof  diuen:e  that  were  taken  prisoners 
at  the  same  time.  In  this  contliutc  nere  slaine  .30CHJ  Alniaines,  70C  Italians  and 
2000  S[)anlards,  whereof  Don  Alfotisu  l)it;^eler,  a  Kui;<ht  ol  Curdua,  was  ona  In 
this  battel  it  Is  supposed  that  all  tJiree  kings  were  slaine.     London :  16mo,  U.  it,. 

Brit.  Mus.  press-mark  :  -^u'    . 

Tlie  three  kings  hero  mentioned  were  Dom  Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  who 
landed  at  Azila  and  was  marchiuf;  on  Fez  by  Kl-Kassar  ;  with  him  was  Mowltii 
Mohammed,  a  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Morocco.  Abd-el-Melek,  the  actual 
Boltao,  was  ill  at  the  time,  and  died  on  the  held.  This  great  battle  of  Alcassar 
(El-Kassar),  at  which  15,000  men  fell,  cmpleteh-  put  an  end  to  Portuguese 
influence  in  Morocco. 
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79.  1578.  Letter  of  Sultan  Muley  Meluc  (Ahmod  or  Abd-el-Melek)  to 
Don  Sebastian,  King  of  Portiiyal,  written  before  the  departure  of  the  King  oa 
Ills  expedition  to  Africa. 

M.  BerbnjgRcr  states  tliat  a  "  Copie  esivagnole  raannacrite  el  coaicmporaiue 
figure  pariKji  lea  docunientB  contenus  dans  le  volume  1686  do  la  blbliothkjue  du 
Gouvememeiit-g^D(5ral."  He  gives  a  translation  and  analyaia  of  it, '  Rev.  Afr.,' 
vol.  X.  p.  451. 

80.  1578.  Centellas,  Joachin  de,  Gentil  hfime  Portugaiz. — Lea  Voyages  ct 
Conqvestes  dca  Koys  de  Portugal  ea  Indes  d'Oviciit;  Etbiojxf,  Matiritanie 
ti'Afrique  et  Europe;  avec  I'originc,  succession  et  descente  do  Iciirs  Maisons, 
iusques  au  Sereniss.  Sebastian,  nagueres  atterrd  eu  la  bataillc  qu'il  euBt  contre  lo 
Roy  de  Fez.  Plua  une  description  des  Pays ;  Causes  ot  progrez  dcs  guerres ; 
Enticr  discours  de  la  Batailte ;  La  harangue  faite  aux  Seigneurs,  Capitaines  et 
Soldats  de  rArmfe  Clireslienne,  aujxiravant  que  conibatre :  Des  Roys  et  Seigneurs 
y  oocis,  lant  d'une  part  que  dautre,  et  de  I'ltonneur  funebre  fait  au  suadit 
Roy  en  Portugal.  Le  tout  recueilly  de  fidelea  tesmotngs  et  monioires  da  Sieur 
J.  de  C.  Paris :  8vo,  pp.  GO  (actually  120,  as  alternate  imges  only  are  numbered), 
with  map. 

81.  1579.  Philippe  U.  of  Spain  attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  El-Araiah. 
Tlie  unpubliabed  account  of  the  Mission  sent  by  bim  is  in  the  Government 
General  Library  at  Algiers,  Archives  Espagnolcs,  C.  ir.  No.  4.  This  is  a  meet 
curious  document. 

82.  1579.  Chesneau,  ITioolas. — Hiatoiro  Veritable  des  Derniires  Guerres 
Advenues  en  Barbaric  et  do  Succ^z  pitoyable  du  Roy  de  Portugal  dernier  Doa 
Sebostien  (que  Dieu  absolve),  qui  mournt  en  bataillc  !o  qimtriesme  Auiit 
H.D,LXXViii.  Avec  rorigine  et  desceato  dcs  Ruya  quo  de  nostro  temps  out 
commands  63  Royaume  de  laditte  Barbarie.  Tradui  tte  de  I'Eapagnol  eu  Francois, 
a  Paris  ches  Nicolas  Chesneau,  Rue  St.  Jaques  au  Cheane.  Verd,  k.d.lxxix.: 
Svo,  pp.  88. 

With  a  map  of  the  Battle  of  El-Kassar.  A  copy  exists  in  the  Bib.  Nat. 
Paris;  preaa-mark,  Ob.  48.  Another  was  sold  in  1887  with  tlie  Library  of  M. 
Poathumus  of  AmstcrdEini. 

88.  158L  Venegaa  de  C6rdoba,  Pedro. — Relation  de  todo  al  ambaxador, 
Pedro  Viinegaa  de  Corduva,  en  el  Viaje  que  haze  &  la  eluded  de  Marrueooa  c<.>n 
^■ierta  eiubaxada  que  SuMagestad  le  eubia  al  rrei  Muley  hamete,  rrei  de  Marruecos 
y  fez. 

A  MS.  in  the  Bibliotoca  de  ta  Real  Acidemia  de  la  Historia,  Madrid. 
Published  in  the  '  Bol.  Soc-  Geogr.  de  Madrid,'  t,  ix.,  p.  198.  See  Nos.  1411, 
1803. 

84.  1581.  Aftikaruaohen  Ereigsbeschretbung  sampt  der  FortngaleBem 
schreck lichen  Niderlog.    Basel :  Svo.     (Rcnon.) 

86.  15B1.  FreigiiuB,  Joan.  Thomas. — Historia  de  belto  Africano:^  In  qao 
Seboatianvs  Sereaissimvs  Portvgalliao  Rex,  [wriit  ad  dieru  4  Aug.  Anno  1^78,  Vn4 
cam  ortv  et  familin  regvin,  qvi  noatro  tempore  in  illis  Africac  regionibua  im- 
I)crium  tcnuerunt.  Ex  Luaitauo  sermone  prira^  in  Gallician  inde  in  Latinuni 
traiislata.  Noribergae,  tia  u  xxci. :  IGmo,  pp.  GG  [no  jiagination].  See  No.  104. 
With  a  map  of  Morocco  and  a  plau  of  the  battle  of  El-Kaasar  el-Kcbir 
(Alcasaar),  at  which  the  king  was  killed. 

86,    1585.  Roberta,  Henry.— The  Ambdssage  of  IlaBter  Henry  Boberts,  ono 
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of  the  Bworoe  Esk^ulr.'s  of  Ilcr  Maicsties  Person,  from  her  highnesse  to  MuUy 
Hamet,  Emperour  of  Morocco  and  the  King  of  Fesae  and  Siu,  in  the  yeere  1585  ; 
■who  remainod  there  as  Liger  for  the  space  of  3  yc«re«.  Written  briefly  by  btm- 
iselfe.    (Hak.  vol.  ii.,  ])t.  ii.,  p.  117.)    Ilcpr'mted  in  Kerr's  '  Voyages,'  voL  Tii. 

There  is  also  "an  Edict  of  Muley  Unmet,  King  of  Fez  and  Ernpeitmr  of 

Marocco,"  to  tlte  effect  that  no  Englishmen  should  be  molested  or  made  Glaves 

io  any  part  of  his  doiniuions. 

87.  1585.  Ijetters  patents  or  priuiledges  granted  by  Her  Majestie  to  certalne 
Doblemen  and  Dmrchatit«  ui  London  for  a  trade  to  Barlxirie  in  the  yeere  1585. 
(Hak.,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  p.  114.) 

The  list  of  noblemen  begins  with  the  names  of  the  "  Erie  of  Warwike  and 
Robert  Erie  of  Leicester,"  .  .  .  aud  they  are  described  a«  "Trading  into  the 
countrcy  of  Barbarj',  under  llio  Government  of  Muley  Hammet-Sberiffe, 
Emperor  of  Morocco  and  King  of  Fesae  and  Sub." 

88.  1587.  Tlie  Queenes  Majestie's  letters  to  the  Emperour  of  Marocco, 
dated  20th  July,  1587.  VVrittou  in  Spanish,  with  an  English  translation.  (Hak., 
Tol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  p.  119.)  Asking  him  to  "  proceed  in  justice  against  one  Jolm 
Herman,  our  subject  which  has  grieuonsly  offended  Us." 

89.  1588.  Original  letters  of  Henry  Rolx-rts  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  dated  at 
Uarocoo,  2  July,  ir>88,  concerning  the  affairs  of  Don  Antonio,  King  of 
Portngall,  which  Qu.  Elizabeth  countenaDced  in  that  Court.  (Gib.  Harleiansd 
Cat.,  vol  i.,  p.  196,  Cod,  29«,  Art.  11.) 

00.  1588.  Copie  of  a  letter  in  Spanish  sent  by  Qu.  Eliz.  to  Mir'  al  Mumminin, 
Xcrif  of  Marocco,  Fez  and  Sfta,  datetl  at  Her  Palace  of  St.  James'  10  September, 
1588,  in  behalf  of  ^he  son  of  Don  Antonio,  King  of  Portugal,  whom  he  has 
detained  as  a  hostage.  (Bib.  Harleiamu  Cat.,  voL  i.,  p.  176,  Cod,  296,  Art.  59.) 
Tile  reply  to  this  Ittter  is  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  and  is  given  in  one 
of  the  Catalogues  published  by  clirection  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  entitled 
Syllabut  of  "  liymer'i  Foedemt"  p.  819.  It  is  dated  4  March,  1592,  The 
Sultan  excuses  himself  for  the  long  delay  in  answering  the  Queen's  letter  in 
behalf  of  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  and  requests  H.M.  to  send  him  aid. 

81.  1588.  Fereira,  Ii. — Elcgiada  do  Successo  da  Armada  do  Bey  D,  Sebastian. 
Lieboa. 

82.  1588.  Banuto,  M.  Iiivio. — Geogratia  dtstinta  in  xiii,  libri,  &c.,  con  xii. 
iBUole  di  essa  Africa  in  dissegno  di  rame. 

YeneKia,  folio,  pp.  140,  with  a  copioua  index  and  12  maps.  Only  one  vol. 
was  ever  published.     He  quotes  Leo  frequently. 

88.  1589.  Historien  von  Spauien,  Portugal,  und  Afrika,  auch  wie  Eonig 
Sebastian,  mit  1800  Mann  erschlagen  worden.     MUnchen  :  fob,  with  plates. 

94.  1590.  Marlowe,  Chriatoplier.— Tamburlaiue  the  Great,  who  from  a 
Scythian  Shepheanle  by  his  rare  <fc  wonderful!  Conquests  became  a  most 
puissaot  &  mightyc  Jtlunarque  and  (for  liis  tyranny  Ss  terrour  in  Wane) 
was  tearmed  the  Scourge  of  God.  Delivcrtd  in  two  Tragicall  Discourses,  etc, 
London:  4to, 

This  well-known  i)lay  liaa  much  alwut  "  Techelles,  the  King  of  Fez,"  and 
his  supposed  travels.  Its  stilted  language  and  bombast  shares  with  Qeoi^o 
Peele's  "  Alcazar,"  Nob.  101,  1804,  the  distinction  of  being  gently  satirized  by 
Shakespeare  ia  the  ratt  of  Pistol  (Henry  IV.,  Part  IL,  act  ii.  ac,  4),  though 
Marlowe  is  also  quoted  in  "  As  you  Like  it,"  and  a|)CBtrophiBe«l  as  "  Dead 
Shepherd." 
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86.    1592.    Edriai,  Abu  Abdulla  Mohamed  Ibn  Mohammed   el-. — The 
Geography  of  Edriai,  Arab  text,  abridged,    Rome :  no  paginatiou. 

This  bears  the  title  :    jLa*^\    ^ iy     ^J      jlt.l.U 


'i»y 


J^^^J 


i^A\ 


86. 


There  are  uiany  editions  of  this  great  work  ;  the  Bodleian  has  two  MSS. 
A  Latin  traoglation  waa  published  in  Paris  in  IGli).  The  learned  J.  M. 
Hartinann  published  his  'Commentatio  de  Geoj;raphia  Africae  Edrisiana.' 
Gotlingae :  4to,  1791 ;  a  second  edition,  Edrisii  Africa,  Gott.  1792;  and  another 
edition,  which  was  the  best  (8vo,  pp.  cxxiv.  +  p.  530  +  Index,  Corrections,  &-c.) 
in  1796.  Jaubert  published  a  French  translation  in  1836,  and  Dozy  and  De 
Goeje  a  more  complete  version  in  Arabic  mid  French  in  1886  [Nos.  153,  580]. 
15&2.    Mariana,  Juan  de. — Hiatoriae  de  rebus  Hispaniae.     Toleti :  fob 

Several  other  editions.  A  French  Translation,  Uottenbni,  ir)94,  2  vol. 
12mo,  and  an  English  one  in  1690  :  '  The  general  History  of  Spain  from 
The  first  Peoplins;  of  it  by  Tubal  till  the  iJcalh  of  King  Ferdinand,  who 
united  the  Crowns  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  with  a  t;<intinnfttion  to  the  death  of 
King  Philip  III.,  written  in  Spanish  by  the  It.  F.  F.  John  dcMarunm,  to  which 
are  added  two  Supplenietita,  the  First  by  F.  Ferdinand  C'amarr/o  y  Salcedo, 
the  other  by  F.  Basil  Varen  de  So<o,  bringing  it  dmvn  to  the  present  Ilcign. 
The  whole  translftted  from  the  Spanish  by  Oapt.  John  Stevens.'  liOndou : 
fob,  pp.  563  and  95. 

Much  interesting  matter  concerning  Morocco. 

87.  1593.  The  Casting  away  of  the  Tohie  neero  Cape  Espartel,  comiptJy 
called  Cape  Sitrat,  without  the  Straight  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  Coast  uf  Barbaric. 
(Hak.,  vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  \\  201.) 

Thirty-eight  of  the  crew  were  drowned ;  the  twelve  survivors  were  sent 
captivea  to  Morocco,  and  sobsequcntly  delivered  by  the  English  merchants  and 
embarked  at  Sauta  Cniz  (Agadir). 

8S.  1594.  Madoc,  Laurence. — ^A  briefe  relation  concerning  the  estate  of  the 
cities  and  prouinces  of  Tonibuto  and  Ga£;o,  written  in  Marooccu  the  first  of 
August  1594,  and  sent  to  M.  Aitthuuy  Dassel,  iiiarchaut  of  London.  (Hak., 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  ii.,  p,  11*2.) 

88.  Another  briefe  relation  conceruiug  tlie  late  conquest  and  the  exceed- 
ing great  riches  of  the  cities  and  prouinwR  of  Tomlnito  and  Gago,  written 
from  Marocco  the  30th  August  159-1  to  M.  Anthun-y  Dussel  of  London 
aforesaid.    1.  c. 

This  was  the  first  account  which  reached  Etirojie  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Sonhrai  dynasty  by  .luder  u  Zorgu,  "  a  Cahia  of  the  Andaluuzes  "  or  Spanish 
Moors,  who  had  marched  against  the  Upper  Niger  princea  under  tht:  orders  of 
Ahmed  IT.  "  El  Mansur,"  or,  as  he  A'ns  afterwards  called  on  account  of  the 
enormous  treasiu"e.s  brought  back  from  the  fray,  'El-Dehebi,  the  Golden  or 
Rich,  a  name  also  (aken  by  a  later  Sultan. 

100.    Translation  of  a  letter  from  the  King  of  Morocco  to  the  King  of 

England.     (Uib.  HarleiaTia;  Cat.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  490,  Co<l.  2104,  Art.  2.) 

This  was  to  K.  Cliarle.s  I.,  acquaiBting  him  with  a  victory  gained  over 
the  rovers  of  tSulli,  and  desiring  lus  aid  by  sea  against  tliose  of  Tunis,  Algiers 
and  other  places, 

101.  1594.    Peele,  George. — The  battle  of  Alcazar,  fought  in  Bnrbarie  between 
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8e1»stiaD  King  of  Portugal  &  Abdelmelec  King  of  Morocco,  witli  the  Death 
of  Captain  Stukeley,  aa  it  was  Sundrie  Times  plaid  by  the  Lord  High  Admirall 
his  Servants.    Londou :  4to. 

This  play  (which  has  been  edited  -with  the  rest  of  Peele's  worbj  by 
Mr.  Dyce)  is  thought  to  be  ridiculed  by  Shakespeare  iu  Henry  IV,,  Part  II., 
act  ii.,  scene  4  (written  four  yeans  after  its  issue),  where  Pistol  rants  about 
the  "hollow  pami>ered  jades  of  Asia,"     See  also  Nos.  93,  1804. 

lOSi  1596.  DiBCOtirs  vdri  table  do  In  1>ataillo  donnde  pr^  de  Fez  en  Affrique,  le 
30  aout  1595,  eutre  Mulle  Xeque,  iils  aiand  du  present  roy  de  Fez  d'uue  part, 
et  Hull^  Nazar  d'autre  part,  Escripte  de  Maroc  par  un  facteur  qui  y  reside. 
Pads:  12mo,  pp.  13.     Another  edilioo.     Lyons :  Svo,  1696. 

108.  1597.  Treillant,  Pierre. — Discours  vi^ritablc  de  la  seconde  et  dcmiere 
bataille  donn^  a  Taguate,  pr^  de  Fez,  villc  de  Maitritanie  cu  Afritjuc,  le  12  Mai 
1596,  entrc  Moiile  Cheq,  fils  aind  do  Moul^  Hanied  Cherif,  &  present  roi  de  diet 
pals,  d'une  ])arte,  et  MouU  Nacer  Ciierif  d'autre  i>art.  Datee  de  Boucn,  11 
Janvier,  1597. 

[Cette  lettre  manuscrite  se  trouve  k  la  Bibl.  royale  dans  les  mdmoires  du 
ri^e  du  roi  Henri  IV.,  No.  9092,  collection  de  lettres  adress^es  au  con- 
notable  de  Montmorency,  feuilles  94-97.     IJonou.] 

It  DO  longer  exists  in  the  Biblioth^que  Nationale  at  Paris,  where  it  is  marked 
as  "absent." 

104.  1598.  The  Voyage  of  Thomaa  Btukeley,  wrongfully  called  the  Marques 
of  Ireland,  into  Barbary  in  1578,  written  by  Johannes  Thomaa  Freiffius  in 
'  Historia  de  caede  Sebastiani  Regis  Lusitaniae.'  (Hakluyt,  vol.  ii.,  part  ii.,  p.  07. 
See  also  No.  94. 

105.  1599-1600.  Hakluyt,  Rev.  Bichard.  —  The  Prmcipal  Navigations, 
Voyages,  Traffiques,  aiid  Discoveries  of  tbc  English  Nation  mailo  by  sea  or  ouer- 
land,  to  the  remote  and  furthest  distant  quarters  of  the  Earth,  at  any  time  within 
the  compaase  of  these  1600  yeres.  Divided  into  seucrall  Vulumes,  according  to  the 
p<)sitions  of  the  Regions,  whereunto  they  were  directed.  London  :  3  vols,  folio. 
The  5  vol.  folio  edition  of  1809  is  that  quoted. 

Vol.  ii.,  part  :.,  contains  The  English  Voyages  made  by  and  within  the 
Streight  of  Gibraltar. 

The  following  have  reference  to  Morocco : — 

First  two  Voy.ages  to  Barbary,  1551-2. 

Hogan,  Ed.,  Voyage  &  Ambossage  to  the  Emperour  of  Morocco,  1577. 

Btukely,  T.,  Voyage  into  Barbary,  1578. 

Roberts,  H.,'  Voyage  &  Ambassagc  to  filully  Hamet,  Emperour  of  Marocco, 
1585. 

Vol.  iii.  Two  briefe  Relations  concerning  the  Cities  &  Provinces  of 
Tomhuto  and  Gago,  &  the  Conquest  by  the  King  of  Marocco,  written  in  1594. 
(Laurence  Madoc.) 

Report  of  the  Casting  away  of  the  Ship  Tohie  neera  Cape  Esjiartel,  on 
the  Coast  of  Barbary,  IfiOS. 

106.  IGOO.  Miirmol,  Carujal  Ijuya  del. — Historia  del  RebcUon  y  Castigo  de 
ks  Moriscos  del  Reyuo  de  GrauiuLi.     Malaga :  foL,  pp.  245  +  contents,  etc. 

A  fiendish  account  of  a  tieudisli  "  Castigo  "  indirectly  concerned  with  the 
history  of  Morocco. 

107.  1600.  Blount,  Edward.— The  Historiu  of  the  vniling  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Portvgjsll  to  the  Crowne  of  Castill ;  containing  the  last  warres  of  the  Portugals 
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against  tbe  Moores  of  Africke,  the  end  of  the  Louse  of  Portugal!,  tmi  change  of 
that  Goucnmient,  the  <k8cription  of  Portugall,  [elc]    Jjondon  :  folio,  pp.  324. 

The  volume  conceras  Morocco  in  bo  far  that  pp.  1-59,  66,  and  302  contain 

the  history  of  or  references  to  Dom  Scbastiaa'a  ioyai'ioii,  defeat  and  burial^ 

the  writer  having  no  doubt  as  to  his  death. 

108.  1600.  Bemhere,  Thomas. — Letter  "  to  Ma  loving  brother  Mnster  Edward 
Wright,"  dated  frutn  Morocco  in  Brtrbary,  24th  June,  1600.  (PurchaB,  '  Pilgrinies, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  852.) 

106.  1600»  Leo  AfHcanuB. — A  Geographical  Hiatorie  of  Africn,  written  iu 
Arabicke  and  Italian,  by  John  Leo  a  More,  borne  in  Granada  and  brought  up  in 
Barbaric.  Wherein  he  hath  at  large  described,  not  onely  the  qualities,  situations, 
and  true  distances  of  the  regiouB,  cities,  tovvnes,  uiountaines,  riuera,  and  other 
places  throughout  all  the  north  and  principall  partes  of  Africa ;  but  also  all  the 
descents  and  families  of  tlieir  kings,  the  causes  and  euenta  of  the  warres,  with 
their  mauucrs,  customes,  religions  and  ciuile  governtnent,  and  many  other 
memorable  matters:  gathered  partly  out  of  liis  ownc  diligent  obseruations,  and 
partly  out  of  the  ancient  records  and  Chronicles  of  the  Arabians  and  Mores. 
Before  which  out  of  the  best  ancient  and  moderne  writers  is  prefixed  a  generall 
descriptioa  of  Africa,  and  also  a  particular  treatise  of  .ill  the  maiuo  lauds  and  Isles 
vndescribed  by  lohn  Leo.  And  after  the  same  ia  annexed  a  relation  of  the  Great 
Pritices  and  the  manifold  religions  in  that  part  of  the  World.  Transited  & 
collected  by  lobii  Fory,  lately  of  Goneuill  and  Caiua  College  in  Canibridge. 
Londini :  Imj^nsis  Georg.  Bishop  [one  of  the  Printers  of  Hakluyt'a  "  Principal 
Navigations  "],  4to,  pp.  420. 

Title,  Dedication  to  Cecil,  1  jjage  ub numbered;  To  tlic  Reader,  5  pp.  un- 
numbered :  A  geni^rail  description  of  all  Africa,  (ogither  with  a  comparison  of 
the  ancient  and  newe  names  of  all  the  prjncipall  countries  and  proiiincea  there- 
in, pp.  1-57  :  An  approbation  of  the  historic  ensuing,  by  Mr.  Richard  Haklvyt 
[with  extracts  in  praise  of  Loo  by  Ramusio,  Ortelius,  Boden,  find  Posseuimus], 
pp.  67-60  :  Leu's  text,  pp.  1^58 ;  A  briefe  relation  concerning  the  dominions, 
reuenues,  forces,  and  manner^  of  goueroment  of  sundry  the  greatest  princes 
either  inhabitiug  within  the  bounds  of  Africa,  or  at  least  possessing  some  jiarts 
thereof,  translated  for  the  moat  part  out  of  Italian  [Malagucci,  Barros,  Osorius, 
Bamnsio,  Carpini,  Dresserus,  Alvarez,  Pigafetta,  iu  Martweirs  translation,  and 
others],  pp.  358-420,  with  a  map  of  Africa.  Pory's  edition,  undertaken  with 
the  approval  and  apparently  at  the  suggestion  of  Hakluyt,  is  in  very  quaint 
English,  but  being  from  the  imperfect  Latin  ctlition  of  Florianus  (No.  60), 
shares  in  all  the  inaccuracies  of  that  version. 

It  is  this  traoblation  on  which  the  Ilskluyt  Society's  Edition,  now  being 
prepared  by  Dr.  R.  Brown,  is  based. 

110.  1600  ?  De  Qoea,  Damiao. — Chronica  do  Sercnisso  Scnhor  Rei  D.  Emanuel, 
cacritaix)r  ....  (.'oimbra  :  4to,  2  vols.,  each  of  2  yarts,  pp.  44B,  6*14. 

Gives  an  account  of  Emanuel  the  Furtunat«'s  Morocco  conquests. 

111.  IGDO?  Menezes,  Manuel  de.— Chronica  de  El  Key  D.  Sebasti&o.  (Da 
Cunha,  p.  58,  etc.) 

112.  1601.  Discourse  couccrning  the  Succcase  of  the  King  of  Portugal,  Don 
Sebastian,  Uvm  the  time  of  his  voyage  into  Aflricke,  where  he  was  lost  in  the 
battle  against  the  inMels  in  1578  to  January  1601,  whereby  most  evidently 
appeareth,  that  he  whom  the  Seigneune  of  Venice  hath  held  a  prisoner  for  the 
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space  of  2  years  and  22  months  is  the  riglit  and  true  King  of  Portugal,  D.  Bebns- 
tiao ;  tranalated  by  A.  M.  [Anthony  Munday].     L>orvdon  :  4to. 

We  have  not  been  able  to  see  the  original  Italian  Edition  from  which  both 
ibis  and  the  French  version  (u<  iii/ra)  were  taken.  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  petitioned 
for  a  licence  to  translate  "  an  Italian  history  of  King  Sebastian  and  Thomas 
Stukeley's  invasion  of  Morocco,"  on  the  ground  that  he  had  perused  and  cor- 
rected something  therein  (Stebbings,  "  Sir  Walter  Ralegh  "  [1891],  p.  142). 

118.  1601.  Adventure  Admirable  |)nr  dessus  toutes  les  Autres  dcs  Siicles 
passes  ct  pr^nt,  par  laqucllu  il  a])[)<frt  e'vidcmeut  que  D.  Sebastian,  vrai  et 
legitime  Boy  de  Portugal,  incognu  depuia  la  Bataille  qu'il  perdit  centre  les 
infideles  en  Aphrique  I'an  1576,  est  cehii  m£me  que  les  Seigneurs  de  Venis  ont 
d^tenue  prisonnier  deux  ana  et  vingt  deux  jours  fiijis  au  xv.  Ddccmbre  dernier 
passe.  Auquel  Jour  il  fut  extraordinairement  rem'w  en  liberie  ct  sortant  de  Venis 
s'en  vient  h  Florence.  Le  tout  traduit  du  Ciistillan  en  Franfois,  revue  ct 
augmenUJ  do  plusieurs  choaes  et  d©  I'adiiiirablo  Nativite  dudict  Roy  Don  Sebas- 
tiiui  expo8&  Tan  udc  par  I'inconi^iarabte  A»trologue  et  Mathematicicn  Carlo 
Lauro,  nouvcUeroent  apporte  de  Rome  et  mis  eu  Francois  iy>ur  te  contentement 
des  plus  curieux.  m.d.c.i.  No  name  of  printer  or  place ;  but  the  *'  Au  Lecteur  " 
is  dated  "  Lyons  Ic  30  Jan.  1601."    8vo,  pp.  97. 

A  copy  of  this  exists  in  the  Bib.  Nat.,  Paris;  press-mark.  Ok.  51.  Another 
ma  sold  with  M.  I'usthumus'  library  at  Amsterdani  in  1887. 

114.  1601.  Ragguaglio  del  cavallier  Ciro  Spontoni  dello  fatto  d'  arme 
aeguito  nell'  Afriai  tra  Don  Sebastiano  re  de  Portugallo  e  Miiley  Aada  llalucco 
Re  de  Marocco,  de  Fez,  de  Tafilet  e  di  Sub.     Bologna :  4to.    (Renou.) 

115.  1G02.  Castro,  Joax>  de. — Discurso  da  vida  de  El  Bey  Doni  Sebastiam  de 
Portugal.     Paris  t  4to,  (Da  Cunha.)  p.  29. 

118.  1603.  A  Continvation  of  tlie  Lamentable  and  Admirable  Adventvres  of 
Dom  Sebastian,  King  of  Fortvgale.  With  n  declaration  of  all  bis  time 
employed  since  tlie  battell  in  Africkc  ag.iinst  the  Infidels  1578,  vntill  the  present 
yeare  1G03.  London  :  4to,  pp.  G&.  (Harleian  Misc.,  vol.  v.,  pp.  433-466.)  This 
is  also  No.  80  in  the  Catalogue  of  Pamphlets  in  the  Harleian  Library.  [Various 
letters  by  Dr.  Tcxere,  Don  Raituond  Marqueti,  D.  Prospero  Baracco,  and  others, 
"proving"  that  "the  prisoner  detained  now  in  Naples  is  not  that  Marco  TiillJo 
Catizone,  whom  the  Spaniards  in  their  libela  haue  so  falsely  proclaimed;  but 
the  very  true  King  of  Portugale,  Dom  Sebastian."  Aa  a  matter  of  fact  this 
impostor,  who  became  a  pretender  25  years  after  the  King  was  slain  in  tho 
battle  of  Al  Kassar,  was  a  poor  Calabrian  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
Portuguese.    He  was  sent  to  the  galleys  and  oftcrwards  executed.] 

117.  1603.  Boman,  Pray  Antonio  de  San. — Jornada  y  mvcrto  del  Rey  Don 
Sebastian  de  Portvgal,  sacada  de  laa  obraa  del  Francbi,  ciudadano  de  Genoua,  y  de 
otroa  inuchos  i»aplc8  nutanticoa  por  .  .  .  .  i  Mongie  de  S.  Benito,  y  professo  de 
la  cassa  de  S.  Zoyl  de  Carrion.  Diri^ido  al  Codestable  de  Castilla,  Duq  de  Frias, 
&c.,  del  C?)8ej'i  de  Estado  de  bu  Mageatad,  y  su  Presidr-te  del  de  Italia,  &c. 
ValUdolid :  4lo,  pp.  176  +  pp.  14  of  Privilegio  censura,  licencia,  aprovacion, 
Carta  dedicatoria,  prologo  at  Lector,  etc. 

11&  1603.  Abentaiique,  Alcaydo  Abulcacim  Tarif. — La  Verdadera  Iltstoria  del 
Bey  Don  Rodrigo,  en  la  qval  se  trata  la  cvsa  principal  de  la  jjerdida  de  Espaila,  y 
la  conquista  que  della  hizo  Miramamoliu  Alnianfor  Key  que  fue  del  Africa,  y 
de  las  Arabias,  y  vida  del  Roy  lacob  Alman^-or.  Compuesta  por  el  Sabio  .... 
Noouamcotte  tradozida  de  la  l^ua  Arabiga,  por  Miguel  de  Lumi  vcziuo  du 
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Granada,  Tntcrpreto  del  Key  don  Phclippe  Bueatro  sefior.  (^.Brafgogf^  [Btaagfmm] ' 
4to  [in  two  parts,  118  +  108  +  contents,  imprint,  date<l  1602,  tbougb  on  both 
title-pages  1603  is  given,  arms,  etc].  A  work  of  no  value.  Madrid :  1075 
(reprint). 

119.  1604.  Wilkins,  Oeorge. — Three  miseries  of  Barbary ;  Plague,  famine  and 
Ciuillo  Wiirre ;  with  a  relation  of  the  death  of  Mahomat  [or  rather  Ahmad  el 
Mansur]  tbe  late  Empcrour  j  and  a  briefe  report  of  the  now  present  wars  between 
the  three  brothers.    London,  JB.i,.,  4to;  no  pagination. 

120.  160G.  Escallon,  Juan  Vincenzo. — Origen  y  dcscendencia  de  los  seri- 
uisaimoa  reyea  Beneraiiriues  Scfioreii  do  Africa,  hasta  la  persona  de  D.  Gaspiir 
Bonimerin,  infanzoa  de  Fez.     Neapolis  :  4to,  pp.  60. 

Another  edition  in  1626. 

lai.  1607.  Mendof a,  Hieronlmo  de.^Jomada  de  Africa,  composta  por  H.  de 
M.     Lisboa :  4to. 

Anulher  edition  ....  "Copiado  do  edifoo  de  Lisboa  de  1607  por  Benito 
Joze  de  Sousa  Fariuha,"  in  I'inio,  was  published  at  Lisbon  in  1785,  pp.  14 
+  275  +  4  (Index).     It  is  an  account  of  Dom  Sebastian's  expedition. 

122.  1G07.  Meiido9a,  de  Agostinho  de  Qavy  de. — Historia  do  fatnoso  cerco 
que  o  Xarifo  {x>s  a  fortalc^-ii  de  MazagSo,  defendido  pelo  Capitao  Mor  della  Alvaro 
de  Cvwvalho  no  anno  de  1562.     Lisboa :  4to. 

128.  1607.  Een  Cort  ende  Wvaerachhtich  verhael  vande  ghedenckwcerdighe 
gheachiedenisse  in  Barbaryen  ende  vandcn  grooten  slach  ontrent  Maroques 
gheschjct,  den  25  April ist  desea  jaera  1607,  hebbende  brnnen  Maroques  inden 
tijt  elf  wekeu  dry  verscheyden  Cloninghen  gheregheert.  Leyden :  4to.  (Black 
letter  in  part.)  6  pp.,  but  without  pagination.  "  Nac  ile  Cbpie  oerst  gehedruckt 
in  den  Ilaghe,"  from  which  it  would  appear  that  there  was  an  earlier  edition 
printed  at  the  Hague.  But  the  copy  in  Posthumus'  library  catalogue,  marked 
'*  Ho.  442,  's  IIage_,  1607,"  is  inaccurately  described.  For  it  is  now  in  Dr.  B. 
Brown's  coUoctioa,  and  is  as  above. 

An  account  of  the  revolution  in  Morocco. 

184.  1609.  Ro.  0.[ottingi»ii  P] — A  true  Hiatoricall  discourse  of  Muley  Hnmet*B 
rising  to  the  three  Kingdome,i  of  Moruecos,  Fes,  and  Sua.  The  dis-ynion  *.)f  the 
three  Kingdomoa,  by  ciuill  warr»,  kindled  amonf.'Bt  his  three  ambitioiia  Sonnea, 
Muley  Sheck,  Muley  Boseres,  and  Muley  Sidan.  The  Boligion  and  Policie  of  the 
More  or  Barkirian.  The  aduentnres  of  Sir  Anthony  Sherley,  and  diuera  other 
English  Gentlemen,  in  those  Countries,  with  other  Noueltiea.  London:  4to, 
pi>.  74,  though  unjaged  [mixed  Roman  and  black  letter]. 

A  very  valuable  original  contribution  to  the  history  of  Morocco.  Among 
other  particulars  it  gives  an  account  of  Sir  Anthony  Sherley's  Emboaiy  in  1604 
from  Kudolf  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  to  Mowlai  Abtl-ul-A/.iz  (Abu  Far^  = 
Bofarea),  one  of  the  sous  of  Ahmed  II.  El-Mansur,  who  on  the  death  of  their 
father  fought  for  the  kingdom.  This  work,  whicli  is  dedicated  to  Sir  llobcrt 
Cotton  of  Cunnington,  is  largely  reprinted  in  the  paper  in  Purcha« 
(No.  148).  See  also  Lady  Vemey's  "  Memoirs  of  the  Verney  Family  "  (1892), 
vol.  il,  pp.  60-68. 

126.  1608.  Ijo  Blano,  Vinoent. — Les  voyages  famovx  dn  sievr  Vincent  Lcblanc, 
marsciUois,  qu'il  a  faita  depuis  I'age  dc  douzc  ans  jusques  &  soixante,  aux  qualre 
parties  du  Monde :  h  sfaroir  aux  Indes  Orientates  &  Occidentalea,  en  Fofse  et 
Pegu.    Aux  Royaumos  de  Fez,  de  Maroc  A  de  Gtiin^,  Sc  data  toute  I'Afriquc 
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iDt^ricTiTe,  dcpnis  le  caji  <lo  bonne  Esp^rance  jusques  en  Alcxandrie,  par  Icr  lerrcs 
de  Moiiomotapa,  du  Preste  Jean  &  de  rEgyiitc,  mix  isles  de  In  MwJiterraneo  & 
anx  princiiMiles  Provinces  de  I'Europe,  &c.  KMigez  lidellement  Bur  sea  nicmoires 
t-t  registres,  tirez  de  la  BiMioth^ne  de  MoDsieur  do  Pcircsc,  consciller  au  Parl&- 
metit  de  Provence,  et  eurichiH  de  tris  curieusos  observations,  par  Pierre  Bergeron, 
Parisien.  Paris:  4to.  Another  edition  (a  reprint),  1649,  4to,  Paris.  Another 
edition,  Paris,  1658,  "nouvclemcnt  reneu  corrigd  it  augment<5  par  le  Sr.  Covlon," 
in  3  parts,  pp.  1-202  +  jjp.  1-146  +  pp.  1-109,  eacli  aeparatcily  inde.Ted.  The 
]Kirtion8  which  concern  Morocco  are  chaps,  xxii.  and  xxiii,,  pp.  122-147.  Ho 
professes  to  have  gone  to  Morocco  with  Don  Guillern,  sent  by  Henry  HI.  as  his 
"  Ambttssadeur  ou  Agent  vers  Fez  &  Maroc."  A  Dutch  edition  ajipt-ared  at 
Amsterdam  in  1654,  4to,  pp.  116  :  "  De  Verma.ardo  Rciv/en,  etc.  .  .  .  Nicu  welyits 
door  J.  H.  Glazemaker  .  .  . ".  An  English  edition  by  F.  Brooke,  London  : 
foL,  16G0. 

Lc  Blanc  shares  witli  Mcndez  Pinto  the  undeserved  reputation  of  being 
■what  Cou'ijeve  calls  the  latter,  a  "  liar  of  the  first  magnitude.''  Butler's  sneer 
in  *  Hudlbras '  about  the  swaalibucklcr  who  had  "  tracoi  countries  far  and  near 
luore  than  Lo  Blanc  the  traveller,"  lias  ctung  in  the  world's  memory. 

128.    1608.    Deliflle.— Une  Relation  dti  Royaurae  de  Maroc  et  des  Villes  qui  en 
dci^ndcnt.    (llarlay,  No.  248,  pp.  224  and  278.) 
Letter  addressed  to  Henry  IV.    (Thyraassy.) 

127.  I<i09.  Orden  del  Sr.  Bey  Catolico  I>.  Felipe  HI.  coniniiicaDdo  &  los 
Jurados  do  Valencia  que  la  dutcruiiuacluii  tuiuada  (jara  la  expulsion  de  los 
Moriaco8  la  habia  motivado  entre  otras  cosas  el  haberse  entcndido  quo  maqui- 
naban  en  Constantinopla  y  Marmecoa  para  ocupar  nuevamente  a  Espafia  &  fiierza 
de  armas.    Dada  en  S.  Lorenzo  a.  11  de  Setiembre,    Colec.  Abrea.    (Durci.) 

128.  1G09.  Orden  dei;  Sr.  Rey  Catolico  D.  Flielipe  m.  &  D.  Nufio  de 
Meadoza,CiobernftdordeTilnger,  avlsindolela  resolucion  tuniatia  para  Iaexpul8i6n 
de  loe  Moriscos  de  estos  reinoa,  y  prevsenir  do  les  dejase  pasar  libremente  d  Bcrboria 
d  los  qne  aportasen  en  su  distrito,  sin  hacerles  dailo  ni  vejaciuu  algnna  y  quo 
procnrase  saber  y  avisase  i  d6ndc  iban  parar,  sns  dcsignios '  y  corao  eraa 
recibidos:  dnda  en  Madrid  :l  4  de  Octubre.    Colcc.  Abreu.    (Dnro.) 

129.  1609.  Capitralaoiones  propuestas  por  Mahomet  Xeqnc  Xarife,  Rcy  de  los 
reinoB  de  Marueoos,  Fez  y  Sua,  aobre  la  entrega  de  la  fuerza  y  puerto  de 
Larache,  al  Sr.  Catholico  D.  Pheliiw  IIL,  juntaiuento  con  la  respnesta  *iue  des 
Orden  de  Su  Maje.sta«l  se  puso  a  la  margen  de  Cada  uno  de  sns  Articulos  :  ilada 
eu  Madrid  :i  9  Setiembre.    Colec.  Abreu.     (Uuro.) 

130.  1609.  Bajado  que  mand6  publicar  en  el  reino  de  Valencia  d  22  dcSetiembre 
de  1609  el  virey  D.  Luis  Carrillo  de  Toledo,  Marqu^  de  Caracena,  [)reviniendo 
todo  io  conviente  d  la  salida,  traaporto  y  segnridad  de  los  MorisooH  hasta  su 
desembarco  en  la  Costa  de  Africa.    Colec.  Abreu.     (Duru.) 

181.  ICIO.  BaJido  mandado  publicar  en  el  Principado  de  Cataluua  y  Condado 
de  Roeellon  y  C^rdaila,  jKir  cl  virey  D,  Hector  l'iuat«ly,  duque  de  MoQtele6n, 
])ara  la  expulsion  do  los  Moriscos  de  aquella  prtiviiicia  y  publicado  en  Barcelona  d 
21>  de  Mayo  de  1610.     En  Limosin  y  Castellano.    Colec.  Abreu.  (Duro.) 

132.  1610.  Bando  que  mando  publicar  en  el  reino  de  Aragoa  el  virey  D. 
Gaston  de  Moncada,  Marquds  de  Aitona,  para  la  cxjiulsion  de  los  Moriscos  de 
a^incl  reino,  previniendo  todo  lo  conveuientu  d  su  ejucuciua  y  al  transporte  do 
ellos :  Dada  en  Zarogoza  d  29  Mayo  de  1610.    Colec,  Abreu.    (Daro.) 
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138.  1610.  C4dula  Beal  del  Sr.  D.  Phelipe  IIL,  mandando  publicar  ix)r 
Ixindo  la  expulsiun  de  los  Moriscos  de  Ca,stilltt  !a  Vicjn  y  Nueva,  Mancha  y 
Extrcmndiira,  en  que  se  contiencn  y  repiteQ  los  motivos  que  dictaron  csta 
roaoluciua  :  dada  eti  Arandn  i  10  dt;  Juilk't  ICIO.     Colec,  Abreu.   (Duro.) 

184i  1610-21.  Curita,  Gtemmimo. — Annalea  de  la  Corona  de  Aragon.  (^'ara- 
go^a:  6  vol.,  folio. 

136.  1010,  The  Sultan  Moulai  Zidan  sent  tlie  Kaid  Hamed  ben  Abdvilla  to 
Holland  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty  with  tha  States-General ;  it 
consisted  of  18  Articles,  and  was  ratiHed  on  the  24th  of  December.  See  Dumont, 
t.  V. ;  Aitzema,  i,  i. 

ISe,  Ifill.  Silva,  Bodrigo  de.— Relaoion  de  los  navios  que  tomo  y  quemii  D.  IJ. 
de  S.  al  recorrer  la  Costa  de  Berberia  contra  la  escuiulra  de  Muley  Cedan.  '  Acad, 
de  la  Hist.  Fapalea  de  Jesuitas,'  t.  132,  niim.  13.    (Duru.) 

137.  IGll.  Vaaco  MouBinho  de  Quevedo  e  Castello  Branco. — Alfonso 
Africano,  poema  heroico  della  pri-za  d' Arzilla  e  Tanger.  Liaboa:  8vo.  Another 
etlition,  1786.     (Reuou.) 

138.  1611.  Bericht  welcher  Gestalt  Niebevor  drei  Gebriiidere,  Konige  zu  Fez 
und  Morocco.    Krieg  gcgeu  cinander  gofiihrt.     Colin:  8vo.     (Renou.) 

130.  1612.  £ene  Wonderlioke  ende  Vreemde  ITieuw^e  Tydinghc, 
gheschreven  iiyt  Barbarien,  lioe  dat  }ieni  aldaor  eencn  nieuwcn  Coninck  op^lie- 
worj>en  beeft,  ghenaemt  Mviley  Hamet  Ben  Akiala,  hem  titulerende  Coninck  van 
de  twee,  ende  van  de  landen  passerende  China :  Opwerper,  door  't  bevel  Gods, 
om  vrede  in  do  wereldt  to  bren.;ben  ? :  Gheloovighe  in  de  wet  Gods :  een  sttijder 
teghen  do  on^helooviglie.  Desen  brief  is  gheschreveu  bij  een  Cbristea-Coopman, 
die  aldacr  woonacbtig  is,  den  welcken  seght,  selfs  in  persoone  met  eenigbe  ander 
Christen-Cooplayden,  op  ten  xii  July  1612,  in  ilo  Tente  van  desen  nieuwen 
Coninck  gheweest  beeft,  en  aldaer  zijne  presentie  gheaien  ende  ghcsproocken  tc 
hcbben.     Delft,  Gedruckt  bij  Jan  Andrieaz :  4to. 

140.  1613.  Itate  Newes  ouC  of  Barbarj,  in  a  letter  written  of  late  from  a 
merchant  there  to  :i  peutl.  not  long  since  imployed  into  that  country  from  His 
Majeatie.  Containing  some  strange  jjartictilars  of  this  Kcw  Saintisli  Kings 
proceedings,  as  they  bane  been  very  credibly  related  from  such  iva  were  eye- 
witnesses.    London :  8vo,  pp.  18, 

141.  1613.  Bojas,  Juaji  LuiB  de. — Rekcion  de  algiinos  sucesos  postreros  de 
Berberia,  aalida  de  los  Moriscos  de  Espafia  y  entrega  de  Larache  dirigida  h  don 
Fernando  de  Mascorenhas,  Oavallero  do  la  ordon  militar  do  Christo.  Lisboa :  8vo. 
(Renon.) 

142.  1614.  Lithgow,  William. — Totale  Discourse  of  the  rare  adventures  and 
p-iinful  perigrinatiuna  of  lon^  nineteen  yeares  Travaylcs  from  Scotland  to  the 
most  famous  kingiktms  in  Eaato  Asia  and  Aflfrica,  wliercin  ia  entared  an  Exact 
Relation  of  tbu  l.!iweB,  Religion,  Polk-ies  and  Govcnunents  of  all  their  Priests, 
Politicals  and  People.     4to. 

Many  editions;  the  first  (ul  sujira)  in  1614,  but  the  completed  work  did 
not  appear  until  1632,  "  A  most  delectable  and  true  Discourse  of  an  admired 
and  painefull  Peregrination  from  Scotland  to  the  most  famous  Kingdomcs  in 
Euroiw,  Asia,  ami  Affrica,"  am,  4to.  The  12tli  was  published  at  Leitli,  8vo, 
1814,  pp.  412,  with  |x»rLrait,  It  ahw  appeared  in  Dutch  :  '  William  Lithgouws 
19  Jaarigo  Lant-Reyse  naer  de  Vermaerde  Koninckrijcken  Europa,  Asia  ende 
Africa,'  1652,  4tOj  with  vety  cnrinug  plates. 
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Part  YIII.  coutains  an  account  of  liis  visit  to  Algiers  and  Tleia^o,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Fez  about  1617  with  Mous.  ChattcUne,  a  French  lapidary  of 
Aix  in  ProTenoe,  and  "  certain  merchants  of  Algiers  that  were  ^I'jng  thither, 
being  in  all  thirty  pasaongers,  with  two  Janiznries  and  a  dragoman."  He  gives 
an  account  of  Fez  which  l>cars  out  Leo's  description  uf  its  prosperity,  and  also 
of  its  immorality. 

143.  1614.  Aldreta,  Bernardo  Joa^. — CiiD6nigo  en  la  Sancta  Iglesia  de 
Cordoua.  Varias  Antigiiedades  de  Erfiaua,  Africa  y  otra-s  provinciaa.  Amberea  : 
4to,  pp.  640. 

Beantifully  printed,  with  copious  index ;  it  is  a  general  history,  \vilh  hut 
little  on  the  subject  of  ilnroccn. 

144.  1C14.  Qiiad&lajara  y  ICauierr,  F.  M.  ICaroos  de,  Pieligioso  y 
General  Distoriador  de  la  Orden  do  N.  S.  del  Carmen. — Redicion  y  Destierro 
de  los  Morisc4^a  de  Castillo,  hasta  el  Valle  de  Ricote  con  las  Disensiunes  do 
los  bennanos  Xarifes,  y  presa  en  Bcrbeiia  de  la  fuerfa  y  puerto  de  Larache. 
Pamplona  :  8vo,  pp.  132. 

The  latter  portion  occupies  from  pp.  81  to  132,  with  the  separate  title, 
"  Presa  en  Bcrberia  de  In  famosa  fuerfa  de  Aiarache  por  el  Catbolico  y  Amado 
Filipo  dt^te  nombre  Tercero,  Rcy  y  Monarca  de  Espaua." 
146.    1613.    Orozco,  Agustin  de. — Discuno  bistorial  de  la  presa  del  puerto  de 
la  Mamora.    Madrid :  4to.    (Duro.) 

146.  1617.  Mocquet,  Jean,  Oarde  du  Cabinet  des  Singitlaritez  du  Roy  au 
Tuilleries. — Voyages  eu  Afrique,  Asie,  Indea  Orientales  et  Occidentales,  Divlsez 
en  six  livres  et  enrichiz  de  Fij^ures.    Paris ;  8vo,  pp.  442. 

A  second  edition,  published  in  1647,  8vo,  pp.  442,  and  a  third  at  Rouen  in 
1665.  Dutch  (Dordrecht,  1656),  and  German  (1688,  jip.  632,  4to),  and  English 
(1696)  translations;  French  original  reprinted,  1830.     See  also  No.  312. 

Book  I.  is  devoted  to  his  Voyage  to  the  Court  of  Morocco  and  the  Canary 
Islands.  He  touched  at  Cape  Blanc  and  at  Mazagan.  In  Book  111.  there  is  an 
account  of  hia  journey  from  Safi  to  Merakish  in  the  character  of  a  physician. 

147.  1617-1625.  Purohaa,  Samtiol,  "Parson  of  St.  Martins  neare  Ludgate." — 
Hakluytus  Posthumous.  Ilis  Pilgrimos  in  5  bookes  (4  vol.).  London  :  folio, 
pp.  1973. 

The  following  articles  connected  with  Morocco  are  in  vol.  ii.: — ■ 

Leo,  John,  Obscn-atii>ns  of  Africa  nnd  a  Descriplion  of  the  Kingdomes  of 
Bagia  and  Tunis,  the  Land  of  the  Negroes,  and  of  the  confines  of  Egypt ;  with 
an  account  of  the  People,  Tribes,  Languages,  Seasons,  Vertues,  Vices,  and 
other  more  general  considerations  of  Africa  (from  Pory,  ut  supra). 

Collections  of  things  moat  remarkable  in  the  Historio  of  Barbaric  by  Ro.  C. 

The  Trading  of  the  Moores  into  Guiiiee  and  Gago  for  gold  ore  or  sandio 
gold.     [This  is  a  reprint  from  Ro.  C.'s '  True  Hialoricall  discourae  '  (No.  124).] 

African  Possessions  of  the  King  of  Spain  and  tho  Turke, 

Smith.  Capt.  John,  Travels  and  Adventures  iu  divers  parts  of  the  World, 
throw  France,  Italic,  nnd  on  the  Sea  Coasts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  Asia,  with 
his  Transylranian  Acts;  bfgnn  about  1596. 

Gramaye,  J.  B.,  Relations  of  tlie  Christianitie  of  Africa  and  especially  of 
Barbarie  and  Algier.     1619. 

148.  1617.  Ho.  C. — How  the  Kingdi.tme  of  Darbary  came  to  Muley  Hamct  Xarif, 
the  late  deceased  King,  and  the  course  uf  his  Gouvemnieut ;  of  his  Sonnes  and 
their  behauiour ;  Sheck's  misgoiiemment  and  impriscmnent ;  Hamet'a  death. 
(Purchas,  •  Pilgrimes,'  vol.  ii.,  pp.  851-873.) 
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148.  IfilT.  Iieo  AfHcanus. — Olaervations  of  Arricii  ami  a  description  of  tho 
Kias<loine8  of  Bu;;ia  and  Tunis,  the  Land  of  the  Negroes,  and  of  the  Confines  of 
Egypt,  with  an  account  of  the  Peoples,  Tribes,  T.juigiingc«,  Seasons,  Vertues, 
Vices,  and  other  more  general  considenitions  of  Africa.  (Hakluytufl  PosthumO'Ufl 
aud  Purchast  Hiu  Pilgrimes,  vol.  if.,  pp.  749.) 

This  is  a  more  reprint  of  parts  of  Pory's  volume,  No.  69. 

150.     1618.    Bemon. — Historia  general  de  la  orden  de  Nuestra  Sefiora  de   la 


Slerced.    Jf.idrid :  4to. 


Iti  vol. 


••iaL  358, 


I  of  ill 


1306-7  (705-6 


account  is  gwen  ol  ine  nint«)m 
A.H.)  of  300  Christian  slaves  from  Tetuan,  Fez,  Merakish,  Tlemsen,  and 
Algiers,  by  Raymond  Ail)ert,  Prior-Geticral  of  the  Order  of  Mercy,  aad  of  the 
rauRom  m  1313  or  1321  (T18-721  A.n.)  by  Guillemio  Giraldo,  Prior  of  the  Order 
in  Barcelona,  and  the  famous  Preacher  Claude  de  S.  Romana,  of  23G  slaves  in 
Morocco.  Among  these  was  a  Kniglit,  Don  Juan,  who  was  on  tho  point  of 
npostatlBing  and  Hiarryin;^  an  Imp<^rial  Princesa.  At  pp.  444—450  the  marly  rdoiii 
at  Fez  of  Julio  de  Puerto  (at  the  end  of  the  14th  century)  is  described,  the 
offence  of  this  Friar  being  the  public  ]ireachiiig  of  Christianity.  In  1402,  258 
slaves  were  ransoDK-d  by  Fathers  Juan  de  Herrera  and  Bernard  Arenys. 
Dennis  de  Mendoca  and  Severin  de  Paris  (who  was  impaled  and  burnt  in 
Algiers  ten  years  later)  rescued  104  captive.*,  "ct  couvertoient  uu  grand 
rabbin."  In  1411  Severin  freed  140  unfortunates;  Gomez  Martinez,  a  Portu- 
piuese  Trinitarian,  who  died  in  1431,  had  in  twelve  redeniptioas  bought  back 
2984  slaves  (Calvo,  Resumen  do  las  prero^iativas  .  .  .  de  la  SS.  Tnaidmi  ,  .  y  do 
los  varones,  &c.  Pamplona:  ITDl,  3rd  jxirt,  p.  20a).  Jean  de  Luca  de  la 
Merci  freed  116,  who  entered  Seville  in  solemn  procession  (Itemon,  p.  389)  j  and 
Doniin}:o,  another  Trinitariaa,  w.>ib  the  means  of  ending  the  cruel  captivity  of 
150  Europeans.  The  Fathers  de  Sarmieiilo  and  do  Sefjovia  bought  up  189 
prisoners  at  Mcrakisli  and  Fez,  and  two  ol  their  confrferes,  PP.  de  Valverde  and 
Dominique,  124  at  Mcrakiah.  Two  hundred  and  four  were  credited  to  the 
exertions  of  Pierre  Bcnccord  and  Jean  le  Vasseur,  while  Diego  de  Gayango* 
paid  the  ransom  for  600  who  were  at  Fez  in  1519  ('  Tableau  des  Redemptions,' 
Fans,  4to,  1785  ;  cf.  Godard,  p.  441).  Other  ileUgieux  were  about  cqjially 
Buccessfnl,  showing  to  what  an  extent  captures  had  been  made  from  the 
opposite  coast  of  Spain,  though  at  that  time  piracy — in  Morocco — was  not  at  its 
height. 

161.  1618.  Bemon,  El  Padre  F.  Alonso,  Predicadnr  y  Coronista  General. — 
Historia  tie  ia  ordcuanza  de  la  Merced,  Kedencion  de  Cautivos.  Madrid :  folio, 
pp.  525  =  1050,  alternate  pages  only  being  numbered. 

IBS.    Bleda,  el  Padre  Preeentado  Fray  layme.— Predicador  general  de  la 
Orden  de  Prcdicadores,  Calificador  de  la  Inquisicion  do  Valencia. 
Coronica  de  los  Morua  do  E9|iafia  diuidida  en  t>chij  libros. 
Valencia  fu!.  pp.  1072 ;  +  Index,  Contents,  etc.    Necessary  for  the  ITistory 
of  Morocco. 

168.  1619.  Bdrisi. — Geographia  Nubiensis:  id  est,  accuratissima  totius  orbis  in 
septem  Climata  divisi  Doscriptio.  Reccns  ex  Arabico  in  Latmum  versa  a 
Clabriele  Sionita  et  Joanno  llesronita.     Parisius:  4to. 

Contains  the  original  Arabic    with    a   Latin    translation,  but  the   term 
"  Nubian  Geography"  is  entirely  gratuitous.     See  Noa.  95,  589. 

164.  1619.  liopez,  Francisco. — Yerdadcira  et  santa  historia  das  cinco  martyre 
de  Maroccos.    Lisboa. 
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165.  1622.  Morales,  J.  B.  de.— Jornada  de  Africa  del  Rey  D.  Sebastidu. 
Sevilla :  8vo.    (Duro.J 

156.  1G22.  Qramaye,  Jetua  Bap. — AfricjK  Illustrate  Libri  Decern  in  quibus 
Burbaria  genteRque  ejus  ut  olim  et  nunc  describuntur.  Uistoria  Ecclesiastica 
. . .  Marocci,  Fesaa>,  .  . .  cum  adjecto  speculo  miseriarum  Barbaricam  et  mediis 
reducenti  illuc  Relignonum  et  dabelbndi  Pyratas  et  Africa  ergocendi.etc  Tomaci 
Kerviorum  (Dwmik)  :  4to,  pp.  194. 

Morocco  (pi).  127-193)  is  largely  takea  from  Leo  and  Manaol. 

157.  1022.  A  Dutch  ISmbassy  under  Buyl  wont  to  Morocco  to  renew  the 
treaty  of  1610. 

Jakob  Van  Gool  (Golius),  afterwards  Profeaaor  of  Oriental  Languages  in 
Leyden,  accompanied  this  expedition,  and  by  his  knowledge  of  Arabic  contributed 
greatly  to  its  success.  Golius — the  successor  of  Erpcnius — presented  the  Sultan 
with  a  New  Testament  and  an  Atlas  in  Arabic.  lie  wrote  a  letter  in  such 
chuico  Arabic  ami  beautiful  catigraphy,  that  when  he  appeared  at  court  he 
astonisbed  Mowlni  Zidan  by  scarcely  understanding  a  word  of  bis  African 
vernacular,  an<i  by  pronouncinji  the  Innguaga  ko  badly  that  ihey  conversed  in 
Spanish.  He,  however,  received  from  the  Sulian  several  Arabic  MSS,  and  was 
permitted  to  make  the  plan  of  the  Palace  in  Fez  engraved  in  Wintlus* '  Journey 
toMequineZj'p. 222, from  "the  original  of  which  (as  it  was  drawn  by  himself, 
with  some  explanations  in  Arabick)  is  now  [172i>]  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Corbien-, 
who  has  been  pleased  to  communicate  it  to  me." 

See  Bayle,  p.  558 ;  Iloat,  p.  34  ;  Go<krd,  p.  482. 

158.  1623.  Histoire  veritable  de  la  mort  soulTerte  par  frijre  Bernardin,  religieus 
de  I'ordre  de  S.  Augustin,  pour  avoir  par  ses  predications  converli  deux  mille 
infideles  k  la  foi  Catholique  en  la  ville  et  m6  de  Marque  en  Borbarie.  Paris  : 
8vo.    (Temaux  Compans.) 

150.  1C23.  Relacion  de  la  felicisima  victoria  que  D,  Bias  de  Mene8«s,  Gapitdn 
General  de  Mozagau,  alcanzu  en  1G23.     Granada.     Bus  huj.  de  la  Hist.     (Duro.) 

180.  1623.  Carta  del  H«y  Felipe  TV.  h  Don  Garcia  de  Toledo  Ossorio  sobre 
la  defensa  dc  la  plaza  de  la  Mamura  }'  contcstaciun  de  &ito.  Acad,  de  la  Hist. 
I'apcles  dc  Jesuitas,  t.  vii.  num.  25.     (Duro.) 

161.  1623  ?  Alaamiento  y  pSrdida  de  las  Oaler&s  en  la  playa  dc  la 
Mamora  yendo  al  iSocorro  de  dicba  pla/.!i.     1.  c.  t.  xxix.,  uiini.  GO. 

162.  1624.  CoellO  de  Barbuda,  Ijuys. — Enqiresas  Militares  de  Lusitanos. 
EsctiptaK  por  ....  criado  de  su  Magestad,  natural,  y  vesino  de  la  Ciudad  de 
Lisbon.    Lisboa  :  8vo,  pp.  33a. 

163.  1625.  Twelve  Views  of  Ceuta,  iu  the  Bibl.  Nat.,  Paris.  One  of  them 
shows  the  gate  by  wliicli  the  Portuguese  entered.     (Kcnon.) 

164.  1625.  Vaz  d©  Almada,  Pr.— Tratato  do  succeso  que  teve  a  naO  R.  Joa5 
Batista,  e  Jornada  que  Fez  a  geute  que  della  e8caix>n  dosde  trinta  e  tres  graos  no 
cabo  da  Boa-Esijeran^a  onde  Fez  Naufragio  ate  Zofala  viudo  sempre  Marchundo 
por  terra.     Lisboa :  4  to. 

166.  1625.  Purchas,  SamueL — His  Pilgrimage,  or  relation  of  the  world  and 
the  reli^ons  observed  in  all  ages  and  places,  &c.  London  :  9  books,  in  1  vol. 
folio,  pp.  1047. 

This  is  a  compiled  work ;  a  general  gcogrnphy,  in  Purchas's  own  words. 
Many  editions  have  been  published ;  the  fourth  is  usually  catalogued  aa  vol.  v. 
of  the  'Pilgrimes,'  but   the  two  works  are  essentially  diflerenl.     In   'His 
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Pilgrimago'  thcro  in  a  brief  account  of  Barbary,  Numidia  and  Libya,  for 
which  he  is  much  indebted  to  Leo.    Last  edit.  1626 

166.  1625.     l^lnmoinxis    (JergiH    ibn    El-Araed,   calle<l    EI-Makin). — Hi«toria 

Saracenicn  qim  res  gcsta>  Muslemonim  inde  a  Mobammede  Arabe  vsque  ad 

.  .  .  fidelissiiuc  esphcatur,  «Src.     LugduDi  Batavonini,  fol. :  French  Trans.     Pans, 
1657 :  4to. 

167.  1626.  Memoire  du  Chevalier  de  Ra^illy.  A  Monseigneur  riniistrissime 
Cardinal  de  Hiclielieu,  Chef  du  Conscil  du  Roy  et  Superiatendent  du  Commerce 
de  France. 

This  JIS.,  dated  PontoJee,  26  Deo.  1626,  exists  in  the  Bib.  Saiat-Genevi^ve 
(MSS.  L.  f.  3G)  and  consists  of  74  pages.  Printed  in  the  '  Rev.  de  G&>gr.' 
t.  xlx.,  p.  374  et  seq. 

He  prays  the  Cardioal  to  equip  a  fleet  "qu'ila  aillent  dellivrer  les  Chrestiens 
e«claves  cjuy  sout  en  Barbary  ; "  and  further  r — "  Cenlx  du  Royaultno  de 
MarrcKpie,  Sallu  et  TouUrtian  ont  commance  d'armer  jwr  mer  depuys  huit  ana 
et  ont  prin.  plus  de  six  mil  chrestiens  et  quinze  rnilliona  de  livres." 

168.  1626.  Origen  y  descendencia  de  los  reyes  lieni  Merinea,  Scigneura  d'Afrique. 
Napoles :  4  to. 

There  is  a  legend  to  tlio  effect  that  the  Beni  Marine  or  El-Merin,  one  of  tbo 

Morocco  dynasties  (1217-1471),  were  descended  from  the  Genoese  family  of 

the  Mariai. 

166.     1626.     C7^ul&  Beal  de  3  Mayo  de  1626,  ordcnondo  al  Ahnirantazsfo  no 

embarace  que  del  puerto  de  Za.16  se  traigan  &  esfcjs  reinos  los  frutos  de  nquclla 

tierra  y  lleven  &  ella  todos  y  cualcsquiem  fnitos  y  mercaderiaa  do  todoa  gt-ucros, 

como  no  seau  de  las  que  las  leyes  proluben  Eacar,  iii  las  de  rebeldes  u  que  los 

Moros  hayan  tornado  por  presa.     Abreu,  '  Colee.  de  Tralados.'    (Duro.) 

170.  1628.  Helacion.  del  Martirio  quo  dieron  los  Moros  en  Tetudn  &  Francisca 
Trigo,  Morisca,  natural  do  A vila.    Madrid:  fol.     (Duro.) 

171.  1628,  Ijarraspuru,  Tomas  de. — Carta  del  General  D.  Tomis  do  Larraspuru 
dando  cuetita  de  la  grau  presa  que  liizo  en  la  Artilleria,  pulvora  y  municionea  del 
i-nemigo  que  eataba  sobre  la  Mamora.  Imp.  tn  2  fol.  en  SoviUa.  (Acad,  de  Li 
Hist,  Pajales  de  Jesuitas,  tomo  18,  num.  42.)    (Duro.) 

172.  1620.  CoutiJaho,  Oonyalo.— Discurso  da  Jornada  de  D  .  .  .  .  a  Villa  de 
Mazagam  e  sev  govemo  nella.    Littboa :  4to,  p[>.  175. 

179.     1630  [actunlly  August    1629].    Smltli,  John.— The  Trve  Travels    and 

Adventvres    and    observations     of    Captaiiie  in    Europe,    Asia,    Affrica 

['AJTricke'  in  the  text]  and  America,  from  Anno  Domini  1693  to  1629.  His 
Accidenla  and  Sea-Ilghts  in  the  Straighls ;  his  Service  and  Stratagenie  of  warrv 
in  Hungaria,  Transilvania,  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  against  the  Turks  and 
Tartars ;  his  three  sinf^le  combata  betwixt  the  Christian  Armie  ami  the  Turks. 
After  how  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks,  suld  for  a  Slave,  sent  into 
Tartaria ;  bis  description  of  the  Tartars,  their  strange  manners  and  customes  of 
Religions,  Dress,  Buildings,  Warrea,  Feasts,  Ceremonies,  and  Living;  how  he 
slew  the  Bashaw  of  Naibrits  in  Gambia,  and  escaped  from  the  Turkea  and 
Tartars.  Together  with  a  continuation  of  hia  generall  History  of  Virginia, 
Summcr-Hes,  New  England,  and  their  proceedings  since  1624  to  this  present 
162d :  as  also  of  the  New  Plantations  of  the  great  River  of  the  Amazons, 
the  lies  of  St.  Christopher,  Mevis,  and  Barbadovs,  in  the  West  Indies.  All 
written  by  Actuall  Aathours,  whose  names  you  shall  finde  along  the  History. 
London :  foL,  pp.  CO. 
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The  substance  of  this  work  appeared  first  in  1625  iu  Purchas'a  •  Pilgriraes/ 
iroL  iL  (No.  148). 

A  Dutch  edition  by  J.  Sanderson, '  Seer  gedenckwaerdigc  vorjagien,'  &c,  [an 
abridgment].    Amsterdam :  4to,  1678. 

Another  Dutch  edition,  No.  73  of '  Naaukerigo  Yersomcling'  of  Pieter  Van 
der  Aa.  Loyden  :  870,  170(j. 

A  tbird  Dutch  issue  in  same  series.     Leyden  :  8vo,  1707. 

A  further  Dutch  edition :  'Aaaumeikenawaardigate  Zee,'  Deel  6.  L«ydea : 
foL,  1727. 

Churcliili's  Voyages,  voL  ii.     London  :  fol.,  1732,  1744,  1755. 

An  American  edition,  reprinted  with  the  'GeiieraU  History  of  Virginia'  at 
Richmond,  Virginia :  8vo,  18iy. 

But  the  beat  and  most  accurate,  with  a  comjjlcte  Bibliography,  is  tliat  of 
Professor  Arber  in  the  'English  Scholars'  Library;'  Birmingham,  1884,  8vo, 
pp.  805-916.  Smith  offered  his  sword  to  Abd-el-Aziz,  "  underBtanding  of  the 
warres  in  Barbarie,"  nnd  with  that  object  went  (p.  34)  in  1604  to  the  city  of 
Merakish.  He  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  Golden  Balls  on  the  Kutubia, 
of  the  many  free  English  wurkmon  tlien  iu  tho  Sultan's  employment,  among 
them  being  Henry  Archer,  a  watchriiaker,  *'  nnd  Master  John  Bull,"  who  weiv 
Weil  paid  and  treated,  and  apparently  high  in  favour  with  the  soldiers.  He 
also  gives  an  account  of  Fez  (p.  36),  menlioHs  "Magadore"  (p.  41),  which 
shows  (hat  it  had  then  got  the  modern  name,  and  (p.  5!))  gives  a  curious 
aoootint  of  the  "bad  life,  ijuaiities,  and  conditions  of  Pyrats," from  which  it 
apjjears  that  the  Morocco  pirates  learnt  their  trade  from  the  English  rovers 
driven  out  of  the  Euro2)ean  aeas. 

174.  1630.  Bontier,  Pierre. — Histoire  de  la  premiere  descouverte  ct  Conquesto 
des  Canaries,  faite  des  fan  1402  par  Messire  lean  de  Bdthencourt,  Chambellaii 
du  Boy  Charles  VI.,  escrito  du  temps  mcsme  par  P.  Pierre  Bontier,  Keligieux 
de  S.  Fraii9oi8,  et  Jean  de  Verrier,  Prestre,  doraestiques  dudit  Sieur  de  BOthnu- 
coart,  et  raise  en  lumiere  par  M.  Galieu  de  B^thencourt,  Conseiller  d«  Roy  en  sa 
Cour  de  Parliament  de  Ruilen,  plus  un  Traicte  de  la  Navigation  et  des  Voyages 
de  Descouverte  et  Couqneato  niodenies  et  principalement  des  FranfoLs  (par 
Bergettm).    Paris :  8vo,  pp.  208  +  303,    See  No.  1164. 

An  Engli:*h  tranaktion  by  R.  H.  Major  was  published  by  tho  Hakluyt 
Society  in  1872, '  The  CanarJan,  or  lxK)k  of  the  Conquest  and  Conversion  of 
tho  Canarians  in  1402,'  London,  8vo.  (with  Introduction,  pp.  55,  portrait  and 
two  plates);  and  a  Spanish  one  by  P.  M.  Ramirez  in  L847,  •  Historia  del  primer 
defccubrimienU.)  y  conquista  de  tae  Cftnariaa  priucipiada  en  el  nfio  de  1402,'  &c. 

176.  1630.  Mesa.  SebatBtion  de. — Jornada  dc  Africa  |x)r  el  rey  Don  Sebaatlaa 
y  union  del  reyno  de  Portugal  a  la  Corona  de  Caatilla.     Barculona :  4to,  pp.  169. 

176.  1630,  Traits  de  TrSvc  entre  Louis  XIIL,  Empcrour  de  France  &  cclui  de 
Maroc,  par  Monsieur  lo  Chevalier  de  Raselli,  &  les  Capitaincs  &  Gouvemcurs  do 
tjal5  &  ftutres  Villes  du  Roiaume  de  Maroc.  Fait  i  la  Bade  de  Sai^  lo  3  Sep- 
tembre  1630.    4to,  pp.  4.    (Tab.  des  £tab,  Fran?,  en  Alg.  1841,  p.  418.) 

Tliis  treaty  is  dated  3rd  September;  16  additional  articles  were  signed  on 
the  24th  of  the  same  month. 

177.  1631.  Traits  do  Pais  entre  Louis  XIIL,  Empcrcur  de  France  &  celui 
de  Maroc.    Fait  h.  Maroc  le  17  Septembre  163L    4tii,  pp.  3. 

The  treaty  was  made  by  the  Chevalier  de  Razelli  and  Admiral  du 
Chalard. 
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178.     1(331.     TraiW  entre  Louis  XIIL,  Emjiereur  de  France,  &  Molej  Klgualcd, 
Empereur  du  JIuroc.     Fait  il  la  liade  Je  Safti  le  24  Septembre  1031.     4to,  pp.  2. 
This  rIw.)  is  signed  by  De  Bazelli  luid  Du  Chalard. 

17©.  1631.  Bref  ct  fidole  r<5cit  dcs  iuJuimaniliJs  et  barbares  cniautes  de  Moley 
Abd-el-McIec,  emiiercur  de  Maroc,  dernier  d&ede,  excrcces  i.  Fendroit  tant  des 
pauvres  Cbr^tiens  que  de  plusieurs  de  ses  daincstique«.    Paris :  8ro.    (Renou.) 

180.  Ifi-Ti.  loannlB  I>eonis  AiWeani  Africre  Descriplio  ix.  lib.  absoluta. 
Lug.  Batav.  [Lcydpn]:  Apud  Elzovir,  Ao.  Iii32.  With  aa  eiigravjng  of  an  em- 
blematical character  on  the  title-page.  12mo,  pp.  80,  with  16  pp.  index  at  the 
end  J  Id  two  iiartB,  but  with  coatinuous  pagination. 

This  is  the  I^tin  edition  moKt  frequently  met  with.  It  is  a  verbatim 
reprint  from  Floriantis  (Nn,  tiO)^  but  without  the  sliglit-est  acknowledgment  of 
the  source  whence  it  was  derive*!.  It  was  iasucd  in  L039  in  2  vols,  by  the 
same  publisher,  and  evidently  from  the  same  type, 

181.  1632.  Armand,  Jeam. — Voyages  d'Afriqve  fuicts  par  Ic  comnmndement  dv 
roy.  Ou  sDot  cimtenufs  Ics  naiiigations  des  FriicutH,  t^ntrcprises  en  1629  &  1G30 
soubs  la  conduite  de  Monsieur  le  CommMeur  de  Hazilly,  6s  costes  Occideutalea 
do  lloyauiucK  de  Fez  &  de  Marroc ;  le  traicte  de  paix  faict  aiicc  lea  h&bit&ns  de 
SaU6  &  la  duliuraDce  de  plusieurs  esclaues  Fraiifois.  Enstsmble  la  description 
des  Busdit  Royaumcs,  Villes,  Ck)iistuines,  l^eligion,  Mteurs  &  conimoditez  de 
ceui  dudit  pays.  Le  tout  illustre  do  curieusea  obscruaticms  par  lean  Armand,  Turc 
de  Nation,  lequel  a  eu  employ  ausdits  voyages.  Paris:  8vo,  pp.  320,  with 
dedication  (pp.  v.)  to  Cardinal  do  Richelieu. 

In  an  etlition  of  1631  (18mo)  Armand  ia  described  as  "dit  MuKtapha,  Turc 
de  nation,  ("hinirgien  do  Mgr.  le  Comte  de  SoiBaons." 

Thi-s  work  shows  the  great  interest  which  Riclielieu  atlachcd  to  the  mari- 
time ]}reponderance  of  France,  and  lo  commercial  intercourse  with  Morocco. 

182.  1633.  Harrison,  Bev.  John. — The  tragical  life  and  death  of  Muley 
Abdala  Melleck,  the  late  King  of  Barbaric.     Delft :  -Ito,  pp.  24. 

The  autlior  was  one  of  the  suite  of  Frederick,  King  of  Bohemia. 

188.  1C33.  Moreira  Pita,  Manuel. — Poema  Africano.  Sucesoa  do  D.  Fer- 
nando Mascarcnhas,  del  ("(nifk'jo  do  t>.M.,  General  de  Septa,  en  el  discurso  de 
seis  afioa  que  lo  fu<j  do  Tanger.     Cudiz:  4lo,  pp.  111.     (Duro.) 

184.  1634.  Tvrcici  Imperii  StJilvs.  Acce<lit  de  Hegn.  Alfreriano  atque  Tunetano 
Commentariua.  I^yden  :  IGmo.  Preface,  Contents,  privilege,  pp.  O  +  pp.  363 
Text  +  pp.  5  Index. 

This  extremely  rare  work  is  often  considered  an  excerpt  from  Leo  Africanus, 
No.  45,  It  is,  however,  a  compilation  from  Montalbanus,  Huiioriiim,  MalaguccJ, 
Bnabequla,  Loonckvius,  Sorauzi  and  other  writers,  on  Turkisli  aflairs,  money, 
mode  of  measuring  time,  etc.  The  Appendix  (pp.  307-3G3)  contains  an 
account  of  Tunisia  taken  from  Graraaye,  and  of  Algeria  from  Leo  and  other 
authors,  thou'^li  without  acknowledgment.  From  the  privilege  granted  to  the 
Elzevirs  datwl  15th  Jtay  1626,  it  appears  tliat  the  full  title  of  the  book  was 
to  bo  "Turcici  Imperii  slatua  scu  diacuraus  varii  de  rebus  Turcarum." 

186.  1635.  Traits  cntre  Louis  XIIL,  Empereur  do  France  &  dc  Navarro,  & 
Moulei  Elgualed,  Empereur  de  Maroc,  Hoi  de  Fez,  de  Suz,  &  de  Sal6,  »&c.  Fait 
en  la  Ville  de  Sale,  le  7  Sept.  1635.    4to,  pp.  4. 

This  is  signed  by  Messire  Priam  Pierre  du  Chalard. 
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A  special  "  Acceptation  faitu  i>ar  les  Gouvonieun  &  Habitans  de  Said  dee 
Articles  de  la  Paix  "  is  added. 

See  also  '  Tabl.  des  Etab.  Fran9ai8  cu  Algirie,'  1841,  p.  418. 

186.  1G37.  The  Arrivall  and  lutertiiiuments  of  thu!  Embasaador  Alkaid  Ben 
Janrar  AbdcUa  with  his  Associate  Mr.  Uohert  lilako  from  the  High  and  Migltty 
Prince,  MuUey  Malianjed  Sheque,  Emperor  of  Morocco,  King  of  Feasc  and  Sua»c. 
Description  of  some  Rites,  Onstornes  &  Lawes  of  these  Affrican  Nations,  etc 
Likovise  God's  exceeding  mercy  manifested  in  tlio  happy  redemption  of  threw 
hundred  and  two  of  His  Majesty's  poore  Subjects  who  had  bccne  long  m  miaerablo 
Slarery  at  Salley  in  Barbary.    London :  4to. 

187.  1637.  Pltz-Geffery,  Charles. — Compassion  towards  captives,  our  brethren 
and  countrymen  wlio  are  ia  miserable  bondai^e  in  Barharie.  Urged  and  pressed 
in  3  sermons,  preaclied  in  liymuuth  in  October  1G36,     Oxford  ;  am.  4to. 

188.  1037.  DuBton,  John,  Mariner,  Master  of  the  Admirall  called  the 
Leopard. — A  True  journal  of  the  Sally  fleet,  with  the  proceedings  of  the  voyage. 
Whcreunto  is  annexed  a  List  of  Sally  captives'  nameji,  and  the  places  where  they 
dwell,  and  the  descriptioo  of  the  three  Towues  in  a  card.  London :  4to,  no 
contincoiis  pagination,  with  map  by  l^ichard  Simpson.  Also  in  the  Harleian 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  491. 

188.  1637.  La  Prise  de  I'ancienne  ville  de  Sal<S  en  Afriqtie  par  la  flotte  d'Angle- 
tcrre.     Paris :  4to,  pp.  C. 

Ezttait  des  '  Extraordinajres  de  Mercure  franjais,* 

190.  1637.  Dan,  le  B.  P.  Tt.  Pierre,  Bacbelier  en  Theologie  de  la  FacaUc 
de  Paris,  Ministie  &  Superieur  du  Conuenfc  de  I'ordre  de  la  8.  Trinity  &  Redemi>- 
tion  dea  Captifs  fond6  au  Chasteau  de  Fuutaine-bleavi. — Histoire  de  Barbnrie 
et  Bes  Corsaires,  des  Koyauraes  at  des  Villes  d'Alger,  de  Tvuis,  de  Sal(5  &  de 
Tripoly.  Divisec  en  dix  livrea  ov  il  est  Tnutt<5  de  levr  Govvernement,  de  leurs 
Moeurs  de  leurs  CruauteK,  de  leurs  Sortileges,  et  de  plusicurs  autres  par- 
ticularetez  reman^a'^blea — Ensemble  des  grandes  miseres  et  des  crvels  tourments 
qu'endurent  les  Chresticns  Captifs  parmy  ces  Infideles.  Paris :  4to,  pp.  514. 
A  second  edition  folio,  lGt{),  pp.  480.  A  Dutch  translation  by  G.  van 
Brockhuijsen,  Amsterdam,  1048.    (No.  2119) 

The  author  was  for  nearly  half  a  century  a  Trinitarian  father,  engaged  in 
tbe  release  of  captives. 

Relation  111.  Chap.  I.  p.  200.     Des  Corsaires  de  la  Villo  et  rcpublique  de 
Sal& 

De  1r  Ville  de  Said. 
De  ([uelques  traittcz  avec  les  Corsaires  de  Sale. 
Du  Koyaume  de  Maroc. 
De  la  Ville  de  Maroc. 

De  quehjnea  traitttz  entre  les  Roys  de  France  et  Maroc. 
Du  Royaume  de  Fez. 


Chap.  II.  p.  208, 
Chap.  III.  p.  ifll. 
Cliap.  IV.  p.  228. 
Cliap.  V.  p.  231. 
Chap.  VL  p.  235. 
Chap.  VII.  p.  243. 


Chap.  VIII.  1-.  248.     De  la  Ville  de  Fez. 

Relation  IV.  Chap.  IV.  p.  2o'J.     De  la  Ville  de  Tetuan. 

There  are  several  other  chapters  rci^arding  the  manner  in  which  the 
CorBaira  equip  their  vessels,  make  [>rizes,  and  regarding  the  subject  of  Christiaa 
slavery  generally.    Tt  is  a  stau<lard  work  on  the  Barbary  States. 

191.  1638.  Ctmha,  Job6  da. — Traslado  de  una  carta  embiada  &  esla  villa  do 
Settibal  de  D.  Joseph  de  Acuiia,  CabaUero  del  hiibito  de  Christo,  d  on  amigo  suyo, 
dindole  cnenta  dc  una  gran  balalla  y  feliz  victoria  que  han  tenido  los  Cavalleros 
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Portugueses  en  Melilla,  Ceutn,  Mazagan  y  Tdager,  Casta  de  Africa,  d  los  7  dias  del 
mea  dc  Octubrc  desto  presente  aGo  1G38.     Madrid :  fol. 

1©2.    1G41.    All  Ibn  Sufyan. — llisfcoiro  des  advantures  guerri^res  d'Almancor, 
Itoy  d'Arabie.     Traduite  d'EspagtiuI  jm,T  Ic  Sieur  de  Tieux  Maisons.    Paris:  8vo. 
Another  tranalatioti : — La  vio  du  Roy  [Jacob]  AimaDsor  [translated  by 
F.  D.  Obeilli],    Chez  Daniel  Elaevir.    Amsterdam :  12mo,  ItiTl. 

183,  1641.  VatacoiLceUoa,  Antonio  Honoel  de. — Xfrica  conquistada  pelos 
iHjrtiigueKes.     Lisboa :  eii  fol.     (Duro.) 

104.  1641.  Ijiedekerke,  the  Dutch  Admiral,  conducted  an  Embassy  to  Morocco. 
See  No.  972. 

195»  1G42.  Ifewes  from  Sally ;  of  a  strange  delivery  of  foure  Engliah  captives 
from  the  fllavery  of  the  Turkes.    London :  4to,  p,  6. 

196.  1642.  Ba«na  Farada,  J.  d©,— Vida  del  Rey  Don  Sebastiin  dc  Portugal  y 
Jornada  que  hizo  d  his  coiquiutaii  de  Africa.     Madrid :  4to.     (Duro.) 

107.  1643.  D'Avity,  Pierre,  Seigneur  de  Moiitmartin. — Description  gcoerale 
d'Afriqve,  secondo  |>arUe  dv  monde.  Avectovsaes  Empires^  Royavmes,  Estats,  et 
Rtpybliqucs,  Oil  sont  dtdiiits  &  traictcz  jtar  ordre  Icurs  Noma,  Assiette,  Confius, 
McDurs,  Richesscs,  Forces,  Gouucmmctit  &  Iteligion ;  Et  la  Genealogie  d<» 
Enn>ereurs,  Roys  &  Priaci-s  Souuemios,  lesquela  y  out  domiDd  iusques  &  noetre 
temps.     (Morocco  is  treated  at  pp.  54-144.)    Paris :  fylio,  pp.  G21. 

Nouvelle  wMtion,  reveue,  congee  et  augmcntce  par  Jean  Baptiste  de  Kocolls, 
conseiller  et  aumonier  du  Roy,  et  Uistoriographe  de  S.M.    Paris  :  1660. 

188.  1643.     Rebelion  de  Tanger  por  los  Portugueses  ailo  1C43,  y  noticiaa  dc 

los  sucesos  dc  aipielk  plaza.    MS.  Bib.  Nacion.,  Mtidrid.    (Duro.) 

189.  1G43.    Asantar,  Conde  de. — Carta  &  Luis  de  Cyang'iiren  dc  lo  que  pasaba 

en  Tanger  aro  de  1G43.     MIS.  en  la  Bib.  Nac.     (Duro.) 

200.  1644.  [FraiL^oia,  le  P^re  d' Angers.] — HLstoire  de  la  Mission  des  p^rcs 
capucins  de  la  province  dc  Touraine  au  royaumu  de  Maroc  eu  Afriquo,  par  les 
ordres  du  R.  P.  Joseph  de  Paris,  Piedicateur  Capucin,  Carminaire  Apoatolique 
dea  Missions  EtrangOres.  [lu  the  lirst  edition  ihe  Author  is  given  simply  as 
"F.  F.  D.  A.  C.  I."]    Niort:  8va 

Reprtnleil  Rome,  8vo,  1888,  pp.  183  :  "  LTIistoire  de  la  Mission  des  Peres 
CapucioB  de  la  Province  de  Touraine  ii  Maroc,  1624-163G,  par  le  P.  Franfois 
d'Angeni.  Reinipumde  d'apr^s  rEditk>a  origiuale  jjar  les  soiusdu  P.  ApoUinaire 
de  Valence." 

201.  1G44,  Ocana,  Fr.  Gom6a  de. — Epitome  del  Viaje  quo  hizo  d  Marruecoa 
el  P.  Francisco  dc  la  Concejcioii.     Stvilln  :  4tu.     (Duro.) 

202.  1648,  lie  Blanc,  Vincent. — Les  Voyages  Fameux  qu'il  a  faits  depuis 
I'age  de  douzc  ans  justjues  i,  soixante  aux  quatre  parties  du  Monde  . .  .  .  Ic  tout 
Tccuellly  des  Memoires  [>ar  le  Sieur  Coulon.     P*iri8 :  4to. 

209.    1650.    Birago  ATOgadro,  Dr.  Oio.  Battlsta. — Historia  Africana  della 
division©  ddl'  im]H;ro  dcgli  Arabi.     E  dell'  origine,  e  del  progressi  della  Monarchia 
dfc'  Mahometani  distessa  per  TAfrica,  e  per  lo  Bjiagne.     Venitia:  4to,  pp.  4  +  445. 
It  begins  with  the  year  622  a.1).,  and  does  not  extend  beyond  1007. 

204.    A  French  transktion  by  M[khel]  d[e]  P[ure].    Paris,  1606 :  18mo, 

pp.262.    No.  235. 
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1651.  Torresvedraa,  Conde  de. — Consultas  y  cartas  del . . .  sobre  laexpc- 
ci6a  de  TAnser  en  1051.     Ms.  Uibl.  Naciou.,  Madrid.    (Duro.) 

908.  1651.  Tractaet  van  vrieiitscliap  ende  verbintcalHse  Besloten  den  negenden 
Fobruarii  1C51  tus--ichcn  de  Hoogh  MoEjendc  Hecren  Statcn  Gcuerwl  vande 
Geunieer  de  Ncdcrlanden  tor  eearo;  ende  de  lluoren  Gouverneurs  eiide  Supe- 
rienren  vaude  Steden  van  Said  en  IJarbarie,  tev  aodere  ayde.  'a  Graven- 
tUgc :  4to,  pp.  8  [no  pagination]. 

S07.    1653.    ProcopiuB  of  Cassareo. 

Hanj  editions  of  the  original  exist  suliscquent  to  1553;  but  the  best  is 
that  of  Dindorf  in  tlie'Corims  Sciiptontiu  liistoriw  IJyKantia>,' 3  vols.,  Bonn, 
1833-38.  Critical  remarka  of  a  valuable  character  may  Iw  found  in  W.  S. 
Teuffel'B  "Studien  und  Charakteristiken  sur  Llteraturgeschicbte,'  Leipzig, 
1871,  and  F.  Dahn'a  'Prokopius  von  Ctcsarea,"  Berlin,  18G5.  The  only 
English  translation  is  that  ol  Sir  Henry  Holcroft, '  Historj'  of  the  Warrea 
of  the  Emperor  JuBtinian,'  b  books.  London;  r>li<>,  1053.  An  exceedingly 
rare  volume.  There  is  a  French  translation :  '  Procojie  de  la  Guerre  contro 
les  Vandales.  Paiis,  1G70.  See  No.  12.  Also  another  by  Bureau  de  la 
Malle  in  •  Manuel  Algerien,'  pp.  211-325. 

806.     1G53.    Mouatier,  P&re  Arthur  du.  —  Le  niartyrologe  des  franciBcainB. 
Purja:  4to, 

At  p.  452  an  account  is  given  of  the  martynlom  of  Leon,  llugon, 
Dominique,  Jean,  and  Electus,  during  the  reign  of  El-Mamun  (Edria  III., 
Abu-UO'U),  about  the  year  1233. 

200.  1654.  Chaulmer,  Charles  {Consdller  du.  Roy  ot  Historiographe  de 
France).— Le  tabluav  de  I'Atrique  ov  sont  repnJseot^z  lea  Hoyavmes,  B<jpal)- 
liques,  Principaut4^,  lies,  Presqu'  Itez,  Forte,  &  autrea  places  considerables,  de 
cettc  Seconde  Partie  du  MonJc.  Auec  tjuclques  relationa  Buccinctes  des  progrez 
que  font  lea  RK.  PP.  de  la  Compaguie  de  lESVii,  en  la  conuerition  dea  Infidelcs  & 
I'avancement  do  nostre  S.  Foy  Catholique,  dans  Ics  terrea  les  plus  ^loi^^ea. 
Paris :  12mo.  pp.  359,  with  a  doubJe-columned  Index  of  pp.  3"J,  and  pp.  2, 
Extmict  du  Priuilege  du  Roy,  from  which  the  author's  Clmstian  name  is  obtained- 
Morocco  ('*  Marroc ")  occupies  from  pp.  25-7y  of  the  very  rare  little  volume, 
and  is  largely  an  abridgment  without  acknowledgment  from  Marmol,  who  again 
puts  Leo  under  contribution. 

210.  1654.  I>a  Miraouleuse  riSdemption  des  Captifa  faito  &  Sal6,  Coste  de  Bar- 
baric.    Paris :  8vo.     (Kenou.) 

211.  1654.  lie  Blanc,  Vincent. — De  Vermaarde  Reizen  van  do  Hoer  Vhicent 
le  Blanc  van  Marsilicu.  Die  liy  sudert  d'ouderdem  van  veertien  jaren,  tot  aaii 
die  van  zestig,  in  de  vicr  dden  dea  WerrelU  ge<kiau  beefl,  etc.  Nieuwelijk.«i 
door  J.  H.  Glazcmakcr  uit  de  Frausche  in  de  Nederlantschc  taal  bestaolt  en 
met  tresselijke  Ki»[)erc  Platene  vcrciert.     Amsterdam  :  4to.     See  No.  202. 

212.  1654.  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  edit.  U.  Uarini,  AmsL  AJao  'La  Table 
de  Peutioger  d'aprcd  IWiginal  conserve  k  Vienne,  par  Ernest  Desjardina.'  Paris : 
1869.    See  No.  193(3, 

218.  1656.  Sanson,  H".»  d'Abbeville,  g&graphe  ordinaire  du  Hoy, — L'Afiriqve  en 
plvsieura  cartea  nouvulles,  et  exnctes;  &  en  divers  traictea  do  gdographie  ct  d'hia- 
loirc,  &c.  Paria :  4to.  Another  edition,  1662,  pp.  96  j  Marocco,  pp.  9-21,  con- 
t^ns  a  considerable  amount  of  original  information. 
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Tlieso  beauliful  maia  were  copied  into  BIome'B 'Geograjjhical  Description 
of  the  Four  Parts  of  Uie  World,'  167^,  which  is  to  a  large  exteut  a  copy  or 
condensation  of  iiart  of  Sanson's  work. 

214.  1G57.  Nader  Tractaet  van  vreede  ende  vriendtscliap,  Besloten  den  22  Marti 
lli57,  tussclien  de  Uooyli.  Moy.  Mceren  Statcri  Geuerael  der  Vereenighde  Neder- 
landen,  ter  eenre,  code  den  Prince  ende  Heere  van  de  Stedcn  en  Landen  van  Sale, 
ter  andcre  zijde.  Met  de  Elucidatio  ende  Ampliatie  van  dicii,  in  den  Uage 
gemaeckt  en  gesloten  den  twee  en  Beschrijving  der  Afrikaansche  kusten  en  vooral 
van  het  eilaud  St.  Thomas,    's  Graven-Hage :  4to. 

216.  1659.  ISmliaBBy  sent  by  "les  Koys  do  Maroc  et  de  Fez  et  le  Seigneur  de 
Sale  aux  Etats  Generaux  pour  renouveller  J'alliauce  faite  entre  eus  et  lea  Provinces 
unies  Tan  1G50,  et  confirmtie  jjar  M.  rAmiral  Ruiter  I'an  1G57."  See  Petis  de  la 
Croix  [No.  304],  t.  L,  p.  470. 

216.  low.    Mathom,  Adrien.     See  No,  072. 

217.  16G1.  Liawes  and  ordinances  of  War,  established  for  the  lietter 
governing  His  Majeatie's  forces  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Sus,  Fez,  and  Morocco,  under 
the  command  of  his  E.\ccllency  the  Earl  of  Peterborough.  London  :  folio, 
pp.  20. 

In  this  ia  contained  the  duty  of  soldiers  to  Qod,  to  hia  Slajesty,  duties  in 
general,  duties  to  suiieriors,  moral  duties,  duties  of  a  soldier  regarding  his  arms, 
in  marching,  in  camp,  in  action,  &c.  A  copy  of  this  is  contained  in  Morocco 
Archives,  Nu.  1.     Quoted  also  by  Davis,  No- 1740. 

218.  1661.  Inatmatie  voor  den  Admirael  Cortenaer.  Om  met  twintijjh 
Fregatten  to  gnen  Kruysseu  op  de  Portugcacbe  ende  andcre  Roovors.  [No 
place,  printer,  or  iiublisher.]  "  Naer  de  Ooppe,  l(i61."  4to,  pp.  G  [no  pagination]. 
Black  letter.     See  No.  220. 

Thcao  are  general  'inalructiona  Low  lo  deal  with  the  Portuguese  and  other 
roverF,  those  of  Barbory  included,  drafted  by  their  Iligh-Mightiucsses  the  States- 
General  of  Holland  to  Admiral  Cortenaer  in  1661. 

219.  IGGl.  Artyckel-Brief  voor  Vloot  onder  den  Admirael  de  Ruyter  gedea- 
•  ineert  tegens  de  Turcken.  t'Alcmaer:  4to,  pp.  G  [unpaged],  n.  d. ;  but  from 
internal  evidence  16G1. 

It  forma  the  instructions  for  De  Ruyter  in  his  cruise  against  the  Tutasians 
and  Algerians,  but  applies  also  to  all  llie  Barbary  rovers.  The  title  is  in 
Romau ;  the  text  in  black  letter. 

220.  1602.  Advys  vande  Algemeene  Qedeputeerde  vans  Lanls  Admimliteyts 
CoUegieu  Berechten  op  hct  naerder  acnscliryven  vaiulcn  Vice  Admirael  de 
Huyter,  wat  met  de  Turcken  van  Borbarycn  diende  gedacn.  Rotterdam :  4to, 
pp.  6,  the  title  being  paged  1. 

These  are  instructions  in  addition  to  those  in  No.  218. 

221.  1662-74.  Courts  Martial,  Admiralty  proceedings,  garrison  orders,  &c., 
1i;G2-1G74.     Rawl.  MS.,  iVidieian  Library,  C.  423.     C.  423,  145  folios. 

222.  1G62-1G75.  Amounts  of  Money  paid  for  Tangier,  1662-1675.  1.  c. 
A.  191,  foL  38;  also  174,  M.  450. 

223.  1G62.    Pepys,  Samuel.    See  No.  545. 

224.  1G62.  Historia  de  Tanger.  Sucesos  de  T&nger  con  ^lortuguesea,  ingleses 
y  moros  aSo  1662.     MS.  Bibl.  Nacion,,  Madrid. 

225.  1663-60.     Tangier.— The  following  Itawl.  MSS.,  fully  described  in  tho 
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Rawlinsoa  Catalogue,  occupying  2  cols,  of  Ihe  Index  uniler  Tavyier,  relate  to 
"Contract  with  Sir  U.  Choiineley,  otc,  for  building  the  mole,  16G3;"  "Orders 
uf  Council,  1G69,''  "  rajters  concerning  victualliag,"  Charters,  Orders,  Letters, 
Addresses,  Proceedings  of  Commisbioners,  <S:c. : — 

Kawl.  ilSS.  J.  341.     J.  110.     .4.184.    J.  342.     J.  257. 
f.  423,      a  353.     A.  174.     A.  183. 
A.  191.    A,  185.     A.  423.     A.  256. 
A.  190.     A,  181.     A.  255.     A.  196. 
The  Tanner  HSS.,aI&o  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  have  several  {tapers  relating 
to  Morocco  and  Tangier. 

228.  1664.  A  Desetiption  of  Tangier,  the  country  and  people  adjoyning, 
with  an  Account  of  the  i^>t'r.«on  nud  t^uviTument  of  the  klDgdouio  of  Gayland,  the 
present  Usurper  of  Fez ;  and  a  Short  Narrative  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  English 
in  those  parts.  Whereunto  is  added  the  Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  King  of 
Fez  to  the  King  of  England,  for  assistance  against  his  rehollious  subjects  and 
another  from  Gayland  to  his  sacred  majesty  Charles  the  Second,  with  Divers 
Letters  and  Passages  worthy  of  Note.  Translated  from  the  Spanish  into  English 
and  published  by  Authority.  London :  4to,  pp.  iv,  +  34,  with  equestrian 
portrait  of  Guyland  alias  Gayland  (Ghailan). 

227.  1664.  A  Brief  Belation  of  the  Present  State  of  Tangier,  and  of  the 
Advantages  whiih  hi.s  Excellence  the  Earle  of  Tiveot  has  obteyned  against 
Gayland.     London  :  4to,  pp.  8. 

A  pirated  edition  of  the  same  ^mmphlet  (without  printer  or  publishers 
name)  was  issued  in  Edinburgh  in  the  same  year,  with  a  few  slight  alterations 
in  the  spelling,  e.g.  "  obtained  "  for  "  obtoyned,"  &c. 

228.  1664.  Instructie  vande  Huogk-MugeDde  Ileeren  de  llegenten  der  Veree- 
nich  do  Nederlantsche  IJepiiblijque,  voor  d't 'piwrhoofdes  Commaudeur  en  de 
Capitaynen,  resortereoden,  oadur  de  rt'Spective  Collegien  tcr  Admiraltiteyt,  gedes- 
tioeert  tot  bevcylinge  van  do  Middellantsche-Zee,  onde  suppressic  vande  Roovers 
ftldaer  gnus  eerende.     [No  place,  printer,  or  publisher.]    4to,  pp.  7. 

Title  Roman  ;  text  black  letter. 

General  directions  by  their  High-Mightinesses  the  Eegenta  of  the  United 
Batavian  Republic  for  treating  rovers  who  might  be  encountered. 

228.  1664.  Inatructie  van  de  Ho :  [oogh-]  Mo :  [gende]  Hecren  Statea 
Generael  Vcreenichde  Nederlaudeu,  voor  Johaii  Bartram  van  Mortaigue,  Gede- 
agneeide  Consul  Generael  op  de  Custe  von  Barbarien,  ende  Mr.  Gilbert  de 
Vianen,  Fiscael  over's  Jants  VIoote  naer  Algiers  ende  Tunis,  waer  naer  »y 
hun  fallen  hebbeii  to  reguleren.  Benessens  een  grondigh,  ende  bondich  berecht, 
op  de  vmge,  of  de  Christencn  vry  staet  handelingen  van  vrye  Comraertie  to 
inaken,  met  Turcken,  ende  Barbarische  volckeren.  [No  place,  printer,  or 
[lublisher.]     4lo,  pp.  19. 

It  contains  cjuite  a  little  sermon  on  the  iniquity  of  (Christian)  slavery, 

plentifully  interHjwrswl  with  Latin  quotations  and  extracts  from  the  Koran 

and  tbe  Bible,  aildressed  to  the  "  Barbari&che  Volckeren"  generally;  those  of 

Morocco  included. 

290.    1664.    Zfactraordinaire  du  xxvil  juin  16G4,  contenant  ce  qui  s'ost  pass^ 

entre  les  Anglais  et  les  Maurcs  ii  Tanger,  et  la  suite  dcs  autres  affaires d'Anglcterre, 

avec  les  HoUandais,  et  ceux  d'Algier,  le  tout  en  une  lettre  de  Loudres.    -Ito,  pp.  9. 

231.  1665.  Ijeo  AiVioanufl.  Pertinente  Bescbryvinge  vau  Africa  Mot  alle  de 
Landen,  Koningrijken,  Steden,  Volken,  Gewoonten  Gredierten,  Vogelen,  Boom-  en 
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Anard-vruclitc-n  die  daar  zijn.  MitagaJers  Do  Koningea  die  daar  froregcert, 
ende  tie  Ourlogeu  die  ay  gevoert  liebbeii,  v.m  den  jare  IGOO  af.  Getrokken  en 
vergadert  uyt  de  Eeys-bocken  van  Johannes  Leo  Atricanus.  Met  Kopere  Platen 
vei'ciert.  Hier  neflensis  by-gevoegt  ecu  pertiiiente  be«:hryviuge  van  de  Kuate  van 
Guinea,  soo  all  die  hedenstlaaga  bcvaren  word,  en  dc  ilandelinge  die  duar  op  e 
Gout-kiist  word  gcdreven,  beginnendo  met  het  xvii.  Cap.  AmsUirdam  :  Ito,  pi>. 
il20  +  pp.  5  Index, 

Thi«  book  is  dedicated  in  a  very  laudiitory  preface,  signerl  by  the  Publisher, 
to  the  Admiralty  Commitlec  of  Rotterdam.  The  map  i£  a  copy  of  that 
published  by  Jixlucius  Hondius,  and  tiie  copjier-plates  are  for  the  most  {Art 
reproductions  of  those  ia.tlie  Prencli  version  ol'  Leo  (No.  4'J).  The  Toluroe  is 
divided  into  22  chapters,  the  first  nine  (t>j).  1-225)  of  which  correspond  to  the 
nine  books  of  Leo.  Ihe  others  are  occupied  with  compiled  matter,  in  many 
cases  containing  curious  facta  of  much  value,  relating  to  the  Moorish  sovereigns, 
the  trade  of  the  Moors  with  Guinea  and  Gago,  the  diftVrcnt  settlements  along 
the  African  coast,  and  jMirticulttrly  with  iho  Dutch  commerce  in  tlie  West 
African  Bettlements.  This  trjnslaliou  of  Leo,  ap[iarently  by  the  publisher, 
Arnout  Leers,  is  from  Florianus'  version. 

232.  1CC5.  Lea  Eatata,  Empires,  Uoyaumes  et  Principautez  dv  Monde,  Reprc- 
Bcntcz  par  Pordre,  et  veritable  description  des  Pays,  Mccurs  dea  Peuples,  Forces, 
Richesses,  Gonvemraents,  Kcligioiis,  Piincfs,  Magistrals,  ct  Sonventius,  qui  ont 
gouuerne  et  gouuernent  auiord'huy  chCUjue  Estat,  selua  que  ]e  tout  subaiste  ii 
present,  apres  la  mort  des  Princes,  et  les  chaugemenls  qui  sunt  arriuez  &  I'occasion 
des  guerres  deniiUres,  par  le  Sieur  D.  T.  V.  Y.  genlil-hommo  ordinaire  de 
la  cbambrc  du  R<«y.     Geneve  :  folio,  pp.  930  and  28. 

233.  1665.  Genealogia  del  Screnissimo  D.  FilipjHv  d'Afiica,  Principe  di  Fes^ 
e  di  Marocco,  scritta  con  I'occasione  della  sua  venuta  a  Eoma.  Botna:  4to, 
pp.  15,  with  a  genealogical  tree. 

A  copy  of  tills  i.-^  coulained  in  Morocco  Archives,  No.  ]. 

234.  1G65  ?  Translation  of  a  Letter  from  Ihe  King  of  Morocco  to  the  King  of 
England.     Harleian  MSS.  in  15.  M.,  No,  2104. 

236.  16GG.  Blrago  Avogadro,  J.  B. — Uiatoire  Africaine  de  la  division  de 
I'empiro  des  Aral)c»,  el  de  Torigine  et  du  progrOs  dc  la  Moaarchie  des  Mahometans 
dans  I'Afriqiie  et  dans  I'Esjmgne;  dcrite  en  Italien,  ct  mise  en  Franfais,  par 
JI.  M,  D.  P.  (Michel  dc  Pure).     Paris :  12mo. 

The  Italian  text  was  published  at  Yenice  in  1650 :  No.  203. 

236.  ICCC.  Articles  of  Peace  concluded  and  ft2;reed  between  His  Excellency 
the  Lord  Bcllasyfsc,  H  M.  Governor  of  this  City  and  Garrison  of  Tangier  in 
Africa,  &c.,  and  Cidi  Haraet  Hyder  ben  All  Gay  land,  Prince  of  West  Barbfljy,&c. 
The  second  of  April  1G*3G.     London  :  siii.  foJio,  p[t.  6. 

A  copy  of  this  exists  in  the  Public  Kecord  Ollice,  No.  2138.    "Gayland  "  or 
Ghaitan  is  elsewhere  styled; —  i 


^^'i^     ,J*     ^     »W»-\     ftJJ\     1^.    See  p.  228. 


The  superiority  of  this  agreement  to  that  concluded  with  the  Earl  of  Tiveot 
IB  duly  set  forth. 

287.  1666.  Alfano,  Carlo. — Vera  relazione  della  felico  c  gloriosa  vittoria 
tittemita  dall' ariui  cattoiicho  del  re  de  Sjiagna,  Carlo  II.,  sotto  la  piatza 
d'Alaracbe  in  Africa.     Roma:  4to, 
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23a     16C7.    De  VoomaemBte  Steden  der  Werelta.    (The  Prindpull  Cities  of 
the  World;  kuowu  as  G.  vau  Scbagen's  collection.)    Amsterdam  :  oblong  4to. 
No.  84  is  a  view  of  Marocct ;  No.  86  of  Salee,  with  a  aaval  action  going 
on ;  No.  87  of  Taut/itr. 

239.  1668.  Dapper,  Olf. — Naukrurige  beBchrijvinge  der  Afrik»enscbe  Gewesten 
von  Egypten,  Barbaryen,  Lybien,  nile<lul;j;erid,  Negroslant,  Guinea,  Ethiopiea 
Abyssiuie,  vertoomt  in  licnamingen,  Grcnspalen,  I^^neren,  Stetlen,  Gewassen, 
Dieren,  Zeeder,  DrachtenTalen,  Rijkdommen,  Godsdiensten  en  Hecrschappyen, etc 
Amsterdam  :  folio,  in  three  sections,  pp.  428  -f  349  4-  121,  44  maps  and  platei, 
and  many  figures  in  the  text,  Morocco  occupies  pp.  205-265  of  the  First  SeclioD. 
A  second  edition  1676.  P'rench  translation,  1680,  Amsterdam,  folio.  A  German 
translation,  1670-71,  AmstorUam,  fulio.     Another,  16H8-9,  Niirnberg,  folio. 

Ojplby's  Africa  is  bnited  u|xm  it,  but  with  many  additions  and  new  plates, 
especially  those  of  Tan-^icr  by  Hollar.     See  No.  246. 

840.  1669.  A  Short  Account  of  the  Progress  of  the  Mole  at  Tangier  from  the 
first  beginning  of  that  work.     London  :  folio,  pp.  7. 

841.  1669.  A  Bhort  and  s( range  Relation  of  sumo  parts  of  the  life  of  Tafilettn, 
the  great  conqueror  and  emperor  of  Uarbary,  by  one  who  hath  lately  been  in 
His  Majesties  Service  in  that  country  [Ilarrison  ?].     London  :  4lo,  pp.  26. 

A  French  translation: — Histoire  veritable  de  Tafllette,  le  grand  con- 
qudrant  et  emporeur  de  Harbarie,  jwr  •  •  •  agent  de  S.  M.  Britannique  en 
Afrique;  nouvelleuient  Inviiiite  d'an^jlais  en  fran^ais  par  M.  de  V.  V.  Londres  : 
1669,  in-12,  portrait,    pp.  72. 

Another  Edition :  — Hoiicn :  1670,  in-16  de  88  p.;  also  Paris,  1670. 
Histoire  de  Mnly  ArxiJ,  Roy  do  Tafilete,  de  Fez,  et  de  Maroc.  Traduitte  de 
I'Anglois  de  •  •  •  Agent  d«  ea  M.  Brit,  h  Taiiger  par  M.  de  W.  12nio  (with 
portrait),  pp.  72.    See  also  No.  247. 

A  Dutch  trans,  appeared  in  1660  (no  place  or  pabliahei),  4to:  'Waersch- 
tigh  Verbael  van  Tafiletie,  den  grooteu  conquurant  en  Kiyser  van  Barbaryen, 
be&chreven  door  een  a;^eut  van  deu  Kouingh  van  Gruol-Dritt.iuieu  in  Afryke, 
Uyt  het  En^'els.' 

Also  a  German  one,  Niirnberg,  1670,  4to. 

342.  IGOO.  Copie  d'un  Uttrc  cnvoieo  de  France  au  snjet  de  la  conversion 
admirable  dv  his  uuique  dv  roy  de  Mariwqiie  et  de  Fez.  (No  title-page  or 
publisher.)  4lo,  8  pp.  Sipuwl,  "  Vidait  F.  II.  P.  S.,  C.  L.  C."  Joux  le  copio 
imprimte  ii  Lillc,  Chez  Nicolas  dc  Itachi,  a  la  Bible  d'or,  1669. 

It  refers  to  ihe  conversion  of  Mowlai  Moliamnied  AtliasI  (not  the  only 
son  of  Mowlai  Mohamnud),  who  was  cipturetl  by  a  SIalte«e  vessel  on  the 
Mvay  to  Mecca,  and  bn]iiizL'(i  as  linltha^ar  dc  ia  Loyala  do  Mendoza.  He  died 
at  Toulon  in  1667.  The  narrative  is  full  of  inaccuracies.  See  also  Gonzal^ 
dc  Santalia's  'Miinductio,  c(c.,'  pp.  40  and  60.  Godard,  who  derives  his  facta 
from  this  source,  says  that  a  play  of  Calderon's,  '  Magnus  princeps  de  Fez, 
D.  Balthazar  tie  Loynla,'  irsed  to  be  performed  in  the  principal  cities  of 
Spain.    See  also  No.  282. 

S48.  1670.  Missive  Vande  Heer  Luyten'.  Admiral  van  Gent,  Geschreven 
Aen  de  Hoogh  Mog.  Ilwren  Stalen  Generael  dor  Vureenighde  Nederlaudin  : 
Ins  Landts  Schip  de  Spiegel,  zeylende,  Larachc  aaderlmlf  MijI  Cost  Huyt- 
ooet  van  *t  selve  Schip,  den  'd\  Augusli  1670.  Houdende  Ailverlentie  van  de 
Heerlijcke  cnde  Geluckighc  Victorye,  daer  mode  Godt  Almachtigh  de  Wapenea 
van  de  Staet  op  den  aeveu-eu-twuntighsitea  ende  acht-cn-lweutighsten  Auguati 
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voorez,  tegeoB  6  Algieree  Rovers  liceat  glielieven  to  Zegenen  Hague.  [No  ijlaw, 
but  printed  by  "  Jacobus  Sohcltus,  OrdinariB  Drucker  van  de  Ho.  Mog.  Heeren 
Staten  Generael  de  Yereenighde  Nederlandcn,  woonende  op  het  Bianen-Huet."] 
4to,  pp.  11. 

A  fight  with  pirates  bear  Larache,  two  of  the  rovers  being  comnianded 
by  renegades.  The  account,  which  is  very  rare,  concludes  with  aa  Extract 
from  Jacob  Stricher  of  AmBterdara's  Almanac  for  1670,  in  whicli  there  ia  au 
iistrological  forecast  of  such  a  fight. 

£44.  1670.  The  Adventures  of  Mr.  T.  S.,  an  English  Xlerchant,  taken 
Prisoner  by  the  Turks  of  Argiers,  and  carried  into  the  Inland  Countries  of 
AJrica;  with  a  Description  of  the  Kingdom  of  Argiers,  an^l  of  all  the  Towns 
and  Places  thereabouts;  as  also  a  Relation  of  the  Chief  C^.>mmodities  of  the 
Countrey,  and  of  tlie  Actions  and  Manners  of  the  People:  Whercuutu  is 
annexed,  an  Ohserration  of  the  Tide,  and  how  to  turn  a  ship  out  the  Straight 
Mouth,  the  wind  being  westerly.  London  :  8vo.  ("  Printed  by  W.  Qoobed  and 
is  to  be  sold  by  Moses  Pitt,  at  the  white  Hart  in  little  Britain.") 

The  latter  i>ortion  is  the  only  part  which  bears  directly  on  Morocco,  tlioui;}i 
aU  of  it  IB  indirectly  concerned  with  piracy  and  Christian  slavery  common 
to  all  the  B.irbary  States.  It  is  doubtful  whether  part  of  it  is  not  fictitious; 
it  has  ceiftainly  been  dressed  up  by  a  "  literary  hand,"  probably  the  "  A. 
Roberts  "  who  dedicates  it  to  Sir  Thomas  Manlcy. 

Dutch  translation  :  '  De  Ongelukkige  Voyage  van  Mr,  T.  S,  Engels  Koop- 
man,  gcdaan  in  den  Jaare  1648,  en  vervolgens.  Behelfendo  signe  seldsame 
gcvallen,  hoe  hy  by  de  Afgierse  Turken  genoomen,  en  door  de  binnenste  Deelen 
van  Africa  omgevaerd  is :  waar  in  met  ten  Het  kunnigrijk  Algiers,  Iwnessens 
de  daar  rondoni  leggende  Steedon  en  Pla-^tsen  van  axinsien,  open  gclogl  en  Dc 
Yoonutamst^  Koopman  schappen  dier  Land-strcek,  mitsgaders  dir  Inwonsderer 
haadelingen  en  levcns-wijse,  op  bet  naauwkewugste  beachrceven  wonlon. 
Door  den  Reysiger  selfs  in  't  Engels  be.<ichrceven,  enna  sijn  dood  uit  't  legt 
gebragt  van  sijn  Y  rond  A.  Roberta.  Nie  aldereest  uyt  de  voorschreeven  taal 
OTergeaet.  Meet  een  Yolkoomeii  Registeren  Konst-Printen  verrijkt.'  Leyden 
P70fi:  D.  d,  on  title-page],  fol.,  pp.  61,  map  and  two  illustrations.  Printed 
in  Pioter  Van  der  Aa's  collectiun  of  'Zee  en  Laud  Reysen  1246  tot  161)6/ 
Leyden :  1707,  etc. 

24C.  1670.  A  Itetter  from  a  Gentleman  of  the  Lord  Ambassador  Howard^t 
Retinue  to  his  Friend  in  London.  Dated  at  Fez,  Novemb.  1,  16C9,  wherein  he 
gives  a  full  Relation  of  tiic  most  remarkable  jiaflsages  in  their  voyage  thither, 
and  of  the  present  State  of  the  Countries  under  the  {xiwer  of  TafSletta,  Emperour 
of  Morocco ;  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Merchandizing  Cumu»«_Klitiea  of  Africa, 
as  also  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  People  (here.  London:  sm.  4to. 
("Sold  by  Moa«8  Pitt  at  the  white-Hart  in  little  Britain.") 

246.  1670.  Ogilby,  John. — ^Africa:  being  an  accnrato  description  of  the  regions 
of  Egypt,  Barbara-,  Lybia,  and  the  Billedulgerid,  &c.  London  ;  foho,  maps  and 
plates,  pp.  708.     An  adaptation  and  expansion  of  Dapper.    See  No.  239. 

The  section  on  Morocco  extends  from  [)p.  158-20o.  Most  of  the  plates  are 
printed  from  Dapper's  cojipers.  But  those  of  "  Muley  Arsheid,"  p.  164  (not  in 
the  list  of  illustrations  given),  the  plan  of  Tangier,  p,  107  (by  White),  and 
the  True  Relation  of  Capt.  Kempthom'S  Engagement  in  the  Mary  Rose,  with 
Seven  Algier  Men  of  War,  p.  218  (with  description  printed  on  the  plate),  lik-,' 
the  first  by  Hollar,  are  not  in  the  Datcli  work. 

Ogilby,  a  ScotchmaD,  who,  beginning  life  as  a  dancing-master,  ended  it  ad 
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"Their  Majesties  Master  of  the  Revels  in  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland,"  was  a  moet 
iiiilustrious  compiler,  and  it  ai^ealis  well  for  the  intolliuence  of  the  nge  that 
Liiiv^rrvphical  treatiiies  so  costly  as  his  were  saleable.  Few  publiebers  would 
r)i»k  such  ventures  nowadays. 

SM7.  IfiTO.  [Charant,  A.] — Lettrc  ecritte  en  reponse  de  diverses  Quetttiooa 
curieuses  but  lea  parties  de  I'Affrique  oOi  regrie  aujourd'huy  Mvley  Arxid,  Roy 
de  Tafileto,  par  il  *  *  •  *,  qui  a  demurii  25.  ans  dans  la  Mauritanie.  Paris ; 
12ino,  pp.  211  (sec  Xo8.241,  251). 

This  letter  contains  some  very  curious  and  interesting  particulars  about 
Morocco.  An  edition  is  usually  bound  up  with  the  '  Eistoire  de  Muley  Arxid,' 
No.  261. 

94&  1670,  Fr^uB,  Boland.— Relation  d'un  voyage  fait  en  1666  aux  roy- 
aomes  de  Maroc  et  de  Fez,  etc.  Paris:  12mo.  New  edition,  Paris,  lGb2,  12mQ. 
Dutch  trans.  8vo,  1698.    See  .ilso  No.  257. 

S40.  1670.  BoBquete,  OarloB  PAlix. — Verdadera  y  nuevA  relaci6n  y  carta 
(scrita  de  la  plaza  y  fuerza  do  Melilla  d  un  Caballero  desta  ciudad  de  Malaga, 
doode  le  da  cuenta  del  viaje  que  tuvieron  a  dicha  plaza,  faginas  que  ban  hechu 
dla  eu  para  levantar  dos  fuertes,  entradas  y  embosca<ias  quo  ban  becho  loa  Moroe, 
crueles  encueutros  y  batillas  que  han  tenido,  y  estrago  que  on  cltos  ban  becho 
hasta  el  dia  12  de  Junio  deste  presente  AiSo  de  1670.    M&laga  :  M.    (Duro.) 

250.  1670.  Blome,  Richard. — A  Geographical  Description  of  the  Four  Parts  of 
the  World  taken  from  the  Notes  &  Workes  of  the  famuus  Monsieur  Sanson, 
Geographer  to  the  French  King,  and  other  eminent  travellers  and  Authors.  To 
which  are  Added  the  Commodities,  C'of/n»,  WHghh;  and  Measures  of  the  Chief 
Places  of  Traffick  in  the  World ;  Compared  with  those  of  England  (or  London) 
OS  to  the  Trade  thereof.  Also  a  Treatise  of  7\-avel  and  another  of  Traffick, 
wherein  the  Matter  of  Trade  is  briefly  handled  :  The  whole  iUustrattd  with 
Variety  of  Useful  and  Delightful  Mapps  and  Figures.  A  work  Beneficial  and 
Acceptable  to  all  Men,  especially  to  those  that  intend  to  spend  some  port  of  their 
Time  in  other  Countreys,  or  desire  to  be  Informed  of  them  hero  at  Home.  Al.so 
very  necessary  for  MercharUB,  Factors,  and  Mariners.  And  which  hitherto  hath 
been  Undertaken  by  none.  London :  folio,  pp.  xi.  (licence,  title,  "  testimony 
of  Approbation,"  signed  among  others  by  Sir  Kenelin  Digby,  James  Howell,  and 
Nicolas  Mercator,  dedication,  contents,  preface,  Ac,  untiumbered).  Asia:  pp.  113, 
with  Index.  Africa :  pp.  82,  with  Index.  Europe ;  pp.  138,  with  Index. 
America :  pp.  66,  with  Index.     Travel :  pp.  55,  witii  Contents. 

The  portion  on  Morocco  is  pp.  7-18,  with  Sanson's  Map  of  Barbary. 

aSl.  1670.  Histoire  do  Mvley  Arxid,  Roy  de  TaGlobe,  Fez,  Maroc,  Sc  Tarudent. 
Avcc  la  Relation  d'un  Voyage  fait  en  1666,  vers  ce  Prince,  poiu'  retablissement 
du  Commerce  en  ses  Estats.  Et  vne  lettre  en  reajKinse  de  diversea  Questions 
cnrietises  faites  sur  la  Religion,  Mccurs,  &  Coustumes  de  son  Pals ;  avec  diversea 
jiarticularites  remarquables.  Escrite  par  Monsieur  ♦  ♦  *  qui  a  demurd  25.  ana 
ditna  les  Royanmes  de  Sus  Sc  de  Maroc.  Paris :  i2mo.  In  two  parts,  pp.  286 
and  211. 

This  is  the  title-pagp :  but  from  the  "  Extrait  du  Privilege  du  Roy,"  it 
appears  that  the  title  as  registered  in  the  'Livro  de  Communaute  des  Mar- 
chaods  Libraires  et  Imprimeura'  was  'Histoire  de  Muley  Arxid,  Roy  de 
Tafilete,  de  Fez  &  de  Manx-,  traduite  de  TAnglois  par  *  *  *,  Ageut  de  sa  M. 
Britannique :  Et  la  Relation  d'un  Voyage  fnit  en  Affrique  vers  ce  Prince,  par 
lo  Sieur  Roland  Fr^jua,  de  Marseille.    Avec  uue  Lettre  escritte  sur  dtvorseB 
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Questions  curieuses  de  porties  <le  Affrique,  oi  regoe  aujourd'huy  Muley  Arxid, 
Koy  de  Ta61ete,  par  M.  qui  a  demiuri^  25.  ans  dans  la  Mauretanie.'  This  last 
part  is  a  reprint  of  M.  Churaut'ti  letter  (Nu.  247),  usually  bouud  up  with  Rolaod 
Frdjus'  Narrative,  No.  248.  The  first  part  is  a  translation  uf  No.  241.  Ihere 
is  a  curious  iK)rtrait  of  Muley  Arxid  (Er-Raschid)  as  a  frontisiiiece  which  fifty- 
six  years  later  figured  in  the  German  translation  of  Wiudus'  Narrative 
(No.  342)  as  the  jMrtrait  of  Monlai  Ismail  at  the  age  of  82.  Another  edition, 
I«ir  M.  Leg  •  '  •  Paris,  12mo,  1682, 

Translated  into  English,  1C71,  under  tlie  title,  '  Relation  of  a  voyage  made 
into  Mauritania  in  the  year  1C6(>  to  Muley  Arxid,  King  of  Tafiletta,  with  a 
letter  concerning  the  Religion,  Manners  and  Customs,  by  Mons.  A.  Charant.' 
Englishid,  London,  18mo;  also  into  Italian,  Bologna,  1070;  German,  Niirn- 
berg,  1676,  and  Dutch,  8vo.  16U8. 

262.  1671.  Mchb.  A  ♦  •  *  [Charant,  A.]. — A  letter  in  answer  to  divers  curious 
questions  Concerning  Iho  lleligion,  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Countreys  of 
Muley  Arxid,  King  of  T.^filetta.  Also  tlieir  trading  to  Tombiitum  for  gold  and 
divers  otlier  remarkable  particulars  by  Mons.  A  *  •  •  *,  who  live<l  25  years  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Sus  and  Morocco.  Englished  out  of  French.  Londott :  12mo, 
pp.  71.    See  No.  247. 

Generally  bound  up,  as  is  the  French  original,  with  the  English  translation 
of  Roland  Frdjua'  Voyage. 

253.  1671.  Short  Account  of  the  Affairs  of  "West  Barbary;  1030-1671. 
Part  of  H.  Cholmley*B  Discourse  of  Tangier.  liawl.  MS.  in  Bodleian  Library, 
A.  341,  fol.  49. 

854.  1671.  miot,  Hev.  John.— Mr,  Sumner  (No.  748)  quotes  from  the  MS. 
Jouroal  of  Itev.  John  Eliot,  the  illustrious  apostle  to  the  Indians,  an  account  of 
the  Captivity  of  Captain  Foster  and  other  Americans  at  Sallec.     (Sumner,  p.  68.) 

256.  1671.  Addison,  Ijancelot. — West  Barbary;  or  a  short  narrative  of  the 
revolutions  of  the  kingdoniw  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  ivith  an  account  of  the  present 
Customs,  Sacred,  Civil  and  Domestick.  The  Theater  in  Oxford :  Bvo,  pp.  220, 
with  "An  Index  of  the  Moorish  Words."  Also  Rnkerton's  Voy.  and  Tmv. 
vol.  XV.  pp.  403-+}  1. 

The  author,  wlm  had  been  Chajilain  at  Tangier,  was  su1»eqnenlly  one  of 

the  Chaplains  iu  ordinary  to  His  Majesty,  and  father  of  the  celebrat-ed  Addison. 

There  are  also  French  and  German   translations  of  this  work.     The  latter, 

*  Beschreibung  von  Fes  und  Maroko,  und  der  Westbarbarie,'  was  published 

at  Nuraberg  in  1672, 12mo. 

268.  1671.  Balthorpe.  I.— The  Streighta  Voyage,  or  St.  David's  Poem;  con- 
cerning an  expedition  to  Algiers.     London  :  12mo. 

This  is  a  quaint  account  in  doggerel  verse  of  the  expedition  against  Algiers 
in  1669,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Allen  ;  the  writer  was  on  board  the 
St.  David,  bearing  the  flag  of  Rear- Admiral  Sir  John  Harman;  BaUhurj*  had 
himself  passed  a  year  and  a  half  in  captivity. 

"  Augoat  the  tenth  we  sail'd  away 
And  anchored  at  Tangeir  next  day 
A  Place  the  English  now  posseaa 
On  the  Barbarian  Shoar  it  is 
Tis  fortified  very  strong 
Or  else  we  should  not  keep  it  long." 
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S6T.  1671.  Frejua,  Roland. — Tho  Kelation  of  Voyage  made  into  Mauritani.i, 
iu  Afrlck,  "by  the  Sieur  Kuland  Frejus  of  Marseilles  by  the  French  Kings  order 
in  the  year  IGCC,  to  Muley  Arxid,  King  of  Tafiletlo,  &c.,  for  tlie  Establinhtnent 

*  of  a  Commerco  into  nil  the  Kingdom  of  Fez  and  nil  bis  other  coaquestsi.  Witii  a 
Letter,  in  answer  to  divers  curious  Questions  concerning  the  Heligion,  Manners, 
JUbl  Custoius  of  his  Countrcys,  also  their  trading  to  Tombutum  for  Gold,  and 
dtTers  other  remarkahle  particulars.  By  Mons.  A.  Cltaront,  who  lived  25  years  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Sus  and  Morocco.  Englished  out  of  French.  London :  12ino, 
pp.  119,     See  also  No.  248. 

The  Letter  paged  (separately,  pp.  71. 

268.  1673.  Hollar,  W.  —  Divtrs  Prospects  in  nod  about  Tangier  exactly 
delineated  by  W.  Hollar,  his  May*'"  designer,  A"  1609,  and  by  him  afterwards 
to  Bati.<vfie  the  curi(jus  ctshd  in  Copi>er,  And  are  to  be  sold  by  John  Overton 
At  the  White  Horse  without  Newgate,  London  1673. 

These  views,  now  very  rare,  cousist  of  (1)  Pxoapect  of  ye  North  aide  of 
Tangier  regarding  the  mayno  Sen  from  (he  hill  aa  you  come  from  Whitby  or 
the  West,  towards  the  Towne ;  (2)  Prospect  of  ye  Inner  part  of  Tangier  with 
the  Upper  Castle  from  the  South  East ;  (3)  Proajiect  of  Yorke  Castle  at 
Tangier  from  ye  Strund  and  the  North  West;  (4)  Prosjiect  of  ye  Lower  part  of 
Tangier  from  tlie  hill  West  of  White-holl ;  (5)  Part  of  Tangier  from  aboue, 
without  the  Water-gate  ;  (0)  the  South-East  Corner  of  Tangier,  etc. 

Several  others  were  printed  separately.  There  is  one  in  Ogilby'a  'Africa' 
(No.  240),  and  a  number  unpuMiahed  in  the  British  Museum  and  iu  the  Roynl 
Library  at  Windsor. 

258.  1673.  Settle,  Elkauah. — The  Empress  of  Morocco,  a  Play.  Acted  by  Ilia 
Majesty's  Servants.     London  :  4  to. 

This  drama,  produced  nt  the  Duke's  Theatre  in  1G73,  when  the  author  was 
twenty-Bve,  was  a  signal  success,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  play  "  ever 
sold  in  England  for  two  shillings,  and  the  first  that  was  ever  printed  with  cutj*." 
These  plates  are  now  what  the  play  is  chiefly  valued  foi",  showing  as  they  do  the 
anaDgements  of  the  stage,  &c.,  at  the  periotl  when  it  was  played.  Indeed  »• 
run  after  have  they  been  by  "  Grangcrisers,"  and  8«j  httle  is  the  text  which  they 
illustrate  esteemed,  that  it  is  now  extremely  dlQicult  to  get  a  copy  out  of  which 
thej  are  not  cut.  Puffed  up  with  his  success,  he  attacked  the  literary  magnates 
of  the  age,  and  in  consequence  was  pilloried  by  them  to  all  eternity.  lie  ia  the 
■"  Doeg  "of  Dryden's  '  Absalom  and  Achitophel.'     Dryden  declared  hitu  to  be  "on 

'  animal  of  must  deplored  understanding,  a  twilight  of  sezise  and  some  glimmering 
of  thought ; "  mid  I'l'iie  has  immortalised  him  in  the  *  Dunciad '  by  the  lines  '*Biit 
lived  in  Settle's  numbers  one  day  more."  Dryden  co-operated  with  Crowne  und 
Shadwell  in  penning  sarcastic  notes  on  the  'Empress,'  and  T.  Dufl't-t  wrotu  n 
farce  (uf  in/va)  with  e.vactly  the  same  title,  in  ridicule  of  it.  Settle  died 
in  the  Charterhouse  after  having  been  for  some  years  Poet  Laureate  of 
the  City. 

260.  1674.  Duffot,  T. — The  Empress  of  Morocco,  A  Farce  witli  the  Epilogue, 
being  a  new  Fancy  after  the  old  and  most  surprising  way  of  Macbeth,  performid 
with  New  and  Costly  Machines  by  H.  Wright.     London  :  4 to,  pp.  24. 

Except  for  its  connection  with  the  foregoing,  this  now  very  rare  play  is  only 
distantly  related  to  the  literuture  of  Morocco.  It  ia  a  coarse  travesty  cf  the 
Witches  in  'Macbeth,' 

281-  1C74.  La  Martinidre,  Sieur  de.— L'heureux  esclave,  mi  relation  des 
V(tL.  in.  c 
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Aventures  du  Sk-ur  de  la  Martiniere  en  Barbarie  ct  delivr^ :  la  matiiSre  de 
corabattre  sur  mer;  do  TAfriquG  ct  amrcs  jMirtkularitez,  Paris:  12ino,  pp.  136 
(with  figureis  in  ihu  text). 

262.  1675.  Anecdotes  AfHcaineB,  depuis  I'origine  ou  la  dt?couverte  des 
difterejis  Royaurops  qui  composent  L'Afriquo  jusqu'ft.  nos  jours.  Paris :  8vo, 
pp.  £30  (Anecdotes  EgypticnneH)  +  pp.  60  (Anecdotes  do  Barbarie  =  Maroc)  + 
pp.  CO  (Anecdt>t*s  AlgerienncB)  H-  pp.  30  (Anecdotes  Tuniaiennes)  4-  pp.  16 
(Anecdotes  Tripolitiiines)  +  pp.  HO  (Anecdotes  Abyssiuiennea)  4-  pp.  178  (Anec- 
dotes dea  C8tc8  occidentalea,  nnJridionales,  et  orienUiles  de  TAfrique). 

263.  1G75.  Ban  Francisco,  Fr.  Matias  de. — Belaciou  del  viago  espiritual, 
y  prodigioHO,  qve  liisw)  &  Marn.'ea»8  el  Venerable  Patire  Fr.  Juan  de  Padro, 
Predicador,  y  primer  Provincinl  de  la  Provincia  de  San  Diego  del  Andiduzia, 
Escrita  por  el  Prtdre  Frny  Matias  de  Sau  Franciscw,  bu  humile  compafioro. 
Guardian  al  presente  del  Couvento  de  su  Ordcn,  fundado  ea  Marmeooa,  da  la 
segunda  vcz  a  la  RsLaiiipa  (a  insiiaticia  de  Iub  niicionados  al  siervo  dc  Dio),  el 
Padre  Fray  Iimn  dc  l.i  Encaruai'ion,  Predicador,  y  Guardian  del  Convento  de  Dea- 
cal^os  de  nueatro  Padre  Snu  Francisct),  en  U  Ptiente  de  doa  Gonzalo  de  la  Pro- 
vincia de  San  Diego  en  Andaluzia,  y  Procurador  de  dlclia  Provincia  en  la  Corte ; 
y  dedicado  al  inisnio  Scrafito  Padre.  Cadiz  ("  por  BartolomS  Niifiez,  Impreusor,  y 
Mercadcr  de  Libros");  sm.  -Ito,  pi>.  10  (Priviiegio,  dedication,  Prcambulo,  et<;.) 
+  2'J5  +  2  of  Contents. 

The  "privilegio"  is  dated  July  1643,  and  there  seem  to  Lave  been 
previoiiH  editiuns  at  Madrid  in  1C43  and  10-15,  imm  wLiuli  tlus  was  reprinted. 
All  are,  however,  extremely  rare.  The  only  copy  we  have  seen  belonged  to  the 
Bcckford  Library. 

284.  1(375.  Ocana,  Fr.  Qines  de. — Epitotne  del  viage  qve  hizo  &  Marrveoos  el 
Padre  Fr.  Francisco  de  la  ConcepciiJ,  Consultor  del  Santo  OHcio,  Padre,  y 
Defiuidor  de  la  Santa  Prouincia  de  S,  Diego  de  Andalucia.  De  Orden  de  la  Magestad 
Catoltca  de  nvpstro  gran  Monarca  Feliix)  Quarto ;  con  particular  presente,  y  carta 
Huya  para  el  Emperador  de  aquel  Imi>erio,  fauorcciendo  la  Mission  y  Ccmvento 
que  nlli  tiene  esta  Santa  Prouincia.  Tratase  en  ella  de  las  cosas  mas  niemorables 
que  Buccdieron,  y  do  los  MisioDarios  quo  llevu  para  asiatenoia  de  aquel  Conuento. 
Por  Fr.  Gines  de  OcaHa,  compafiero  que  fiie  del  venerable  P.  Fr.  Juan  de  Prado, 
que  en  el  sobre  dicho  Imperio  fue  itriotado,  acuchillado,  asaetado,  y  quemado 
viuo  iwr  la  confession,  y  defenfla  de  nueatra  Santa  F^  Cat61ic8 :  y  en  eate  ^iage  lo 
ha  sido  de  iiuestro  padro  Fray  Francisco  dc  la  Concepcion.  Sevilla :  4to,  pp.  10 
(uiinumbert'd  privikgio,  aumma  de  ta.ssa,  dedication,  &c.)  +  48  (through  being 
paged  in  leaves  only,  the  pagination  runs  fo  jip.  24). 

The  "  privilfgio  "  is  dated  11th  Dec.  164G.  There  was  an  earlier  edition 
in  1644. 

286.  1675,  Addison,  Ijancelot. — ^The  present  State  of  tho  Jews;  more  par- 
ticularly ruliiliiig  to  tbiise  in  ISiirbary  ;  wherein  is  contained  an  Exact  Accoont  of 
their  custoin.s,  Secidar  and  Keligious ;  to  which  is  annexed,  a  summary  disooune 
of  the  Misna,  Taluuid,  and  Gemara.  London :  8vo,  pp.  Ii47,  with  a  frooHs- 
pieoe  of  a  naked  savage,  evidently  the  publisher's  idea  of  a  Barbary  Moor.  2nd 
ed.,  167(> ;  3rd  ed.,  12nio,  1682. 

286.  1675.  Zanoni,  Q.,  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Bologna. — Istoria 
Botanica.     4lo. 

In  this  wiirk  we  find,  according  to  M.  Cosson,  the  first  mention  of  botanical 
researches  in  Morocco.    Alexander  Balaam,  a  merchant  who  had  relations  with 
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Tangier  during  ita   occupation  by  the  Portuguese  ami   Englisli,  sent  plants 
and  seeds  to  Zanooi,  from  the  environs  of  that  city. 

267.  1676.  [O.  P.] — The  Present  State  of  Tangier;  in  a  letter  to  Wis  Grace 
ihv  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  and  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  there.  To  which 
ia  added.  The  Present  State  of  Algiers.  London  :  12nio,  pp.  135.  [The 
jiortion  on  Tangier  ends  on  p.  70.] 

Thla  is  a  very  curious  contemporary  account  of  every-day  life  in  Tangier 
during  the  English  occupation. 

268.  1678.  Addison,  Lancelot. — Tlic  First  State  of  Muliametanism,  or  an 
Account  of  the  Author  and  Doctrine  of  that  Imposture.     London  :  Hvo. 

The  first  edition  of  tliis  work  n.pi>ear«.*d  anonymously.  Next  year  the 
authorship  of  it  was  avowed  in  a  'Jnd  cd.,  published  as  'Life  and  Death  of 
Moliamed.' 

It  has  little  to  do  with  Morocco,  except  that  the  writer'a  only  practical 
jicquaiutancc  with  Islam  was  obtained  during  his  Chaplaincy  in  Tangier — an 
of^ce  in  which,  according  to  Anthony  k  Wood  (Athens  Oxoniensis,  ed.  Bliss, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  517-19),  he  was  Bupera«}ded  against  his  wish — and  from  the 
circumstances  of  its  coiitaimng  various  local  allusious, 

S68.  1679.  The  Present  Danger  of  Tangier,  or  an  Account  of  its  being 
Attempted  by  a  Gre.at  Army  uf  the  McMjrs  Ijy  Land,  and  under  some  apprehensions 
of  the  French  at  Sea,  In  a  letter  from  Cadiz  [by  G.  M.],  dated  the  2nth  of 
July  (Old  Style),  1679,  Tu  a  Friend  in  England  [Will  Ellis  nt  the  Three 
Fidgeons  in  Creed-lane]  London :  foL,  pp.  4. 

270.  167D.  Oallony^ — Histoire  d'un  csclare  qui  a  it6  quatre  ann4es  dans  les 
prisons  de  Sal^  ea  Alrique;  avec  un  Abr^4  de  la  \'ic  du  roy  Talfiletto.  Paris  : 
12mo.  pp.  32. 

A  Dutch  translation  by  Broekhuisen  (bound  up  with  his  version  of  Dan, 
No.  299)  appeared  in  1684,  and  another  iu  folio  (as  part  of  Van  der  Aa's  'Zee 
en  Land  Reyscn,'  Leyden,  1707)  in  the  same  language. 

LS71.  1680.  A  DiscoUTBe  touching  Tanger  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of  Quality; 
to  which  is  added.  The  luttrest  of  Tanger:  by  another  hftnd.  London:  4to, 
pp.  48.  Another  edition,  12nio.  1680.  See  also  Harleian  Miscellany,  vol.  v.» 
j.p.  519-532. 

872.  1680.  An  exact  Journal  of  the  Sic^e  of  Tangier:  from  the  first  sitting 
down  of  the  Moors  Iwfore  it  on  March  26th,  1080,  to  the  late  Truce,  May  19, 
fjliowing.  la  three  letters  written  by  three  Eye-wilneases  of  the  whole  Trans- 
action.    London :  folio,  pp.  13. 

278.  1680.  A  Particular  Narrative  of  a  great  engagement  between  the 
garison  of  Tangier  and  the  Mi>or.s,  and  of  the  Signal  Victory  width  His  Majeafy's 
Forces  obtained  against  thorn  on  the  27tli  of  October  laat,  published  by  Authority. 
London  [In  the  Savoy,  Thomas  Newcombe]  :  fob,  p£>.  8. 

874.  1680.  A  Letter  from  Tangier  Bay,  17th  May,  1680.  London:  fol.,  pp.  3. 
At  pp.  7-9  of  No.  1!7l;. 

875.  1680.  A  Second  Journal  of  the  Siege  of  Tangier,  from  March  20th  to 
May  24th,  1680.     Lomlou  :  f^lio,  pp.  4.    At  pp.  10-13  of  No.  '212. 

276.  1680  '/  The  Present  Interest  of  Tangier.  No  placa  or  dat«: 
folio,  pp.  4. 

**  Tangier  might  be  made  the  most  prosperous  and  bopefcd  city  that  belongs 
to  England." 

u  2 
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277,  1C80?  A  True  Belation  of  a  Great  and  bloody  fight  Iwtween  the 
Englisli  and  the  Itoora  before  Tangiere,  and  of  the  Bravery  and  Heroick  Exploits 
doDfl  hj  the  English,  with  an  account  of  the  Commanders  and  Captaina  that  were 
Ingaged,  also  the  number  stain  ati<i  Ihftse  taken  Prisoners,  with  several  other 
particulars  concerning  that  faniou«  Garrison.     [London?]  folio,  pp.  4. 

278.  1C80  ?  A  Faithful  Relation  of  the  Most  remarkable  Tranmctions  which 
liave  haj)[>eued  at  T:in^'ier,  Kince  the  Moora  have  lately  made  their  attacquea 
upon  the  Forts  and  Fortifications  of  that  Famoua  Garrison.  Likewise  the 
strength  and  good  posture  of  Defence  it  remains  now  in.  With  an  account  of  the 
Trenches,  Lines,  and  Works  they  have  already  drawn  in  order  to  their  besieging 
eeverat  of  the  said  Forts  strongly  guarded  by  the  Engliah,  and  the  advantageouB 
success  the  English  have  obtained  over  those  In6dela,  in  a  late  Fi^bt  between 
thorn  ;  burning  and  demolishing  their  works,  beating  them  out  of  their  Trenches, 
killing  them,  and  pursuing  them  even  to  their  Camp.  No  name,  place,  or  date  : 
folio,  pp.  4. 

270'.  1IJ80,  A  Particular  Belation  of  the  late  Successes  of  his  Majesties  forces 
at  Tangier  against  the  Mtwrs.  Fublished  by  authority,  Tangier,  Septemb.  23, 1U80. 
London.     [lu  the  Savoy,  by  Thoniaa  Newcomb] :  fob,  pp.  4. 

280.  1680.  Zjetter  from  the  King  of  Morocco  to  Charles  I.  for  the  reducing  of 
Sally,  Argiers,  &c.     London  :  folio. 

281.  1G80.  Le  Bi^ge  de  Tanger  par  lea  Mores.  E^tmordinaire  du  Mercure 
(le  France,  No,  65,  pp.  329-330.  Paris  ;  du  Uuvaia  d'Adrtnc,  aux  G.illeriea  du 
Louvre  devant  la  rnU  St.  Thomas,  h  10  julllet  1680,  4to,  pp.  12. 

282.  1G80.  Calderon  de  la  Barca,  Pedro. — Com^dia  Famusa,  El  Princijie 
Conatante  y  Martyr  do  Portugal.     Many  editions.     See  No.  242. 

One  of  the  author's  tnost  remarkable  dramna ;  alludes  to  Christian  slavery  in 
Morocco.  Amongst  the  dramatis  perrton«  are  £1  Bey  de  .Fez,  Af/onto  liey 
de  Forluyai,  Turiidante  liey  de  Mari'uecoa,  SiC, 

288.  16S1.  Kosa,  John. — Tanger  Ilcscue,  or  a  Relation  of  the  late  Memorable 
Passages  at  Tangier,  giving  a  full  and  true  account  of  the  several  skirmishes  of 
His  Majesties  Forces  there  against  the  Morei,  and  particularly  of  that  Bloody 
Engagement  with  them  upon  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  Octob.  last ;  very 
pleasant  and  satisfactory.  Together  with  a  description  of  the  said  City,  with  the 
Considerable  Forts  thereof;  aa  also  a  Description  of  the  Mores,  their  nature  and 
country,  in  verso.  By  John  Roes,  Gentleman,  an  eye  witness.  London  :  4to, 
pp.  36. 

"  It  is  a  land  with  Milk  and  Hony  i^ows, 
Where  everything  without  inunurinij  grows." 

284.  1G81-  [Addison,  Lancelot.] — The  M«x)rea  Unfiled  ;  Iseing  a  duicourse 
concerning  Tangier,  espucially  when  it  waa  mider  (he  Earl  of  Teviot ;  by  which 
you  may  find  what  methods  and  gov*  is  fittest  to  secure  that  place  against  the 
Moors.  In  a  Letter  from  a  Learned  j^ersoo  (long  Resident  in  that  place)  at  the 
desire  of  a  person  of  Quality.     London  :  4to,  pp.  27. 

In  the  2nd  ed.  of  this  pamphlet  the  authorship  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  by  Joseph  Addisra's  father,  who  was  Chaplain  to  the  Garrison  during  the 
Earl  of  Teviot's  Governorship  (1663-1 G04):  'A  Discourse  of  Tangier  under 
the  gov'  of  the  Earl  of  Teviot,  written  by  Dr.  L.  Addison,  Dean  of  Lichfield, 
who  was  Minister  to  the  English  at  Tan;[;icr,  till  the  death  of  the  said  Eart.' 
liondon :  1685.  It  was  republished  in  Edinburgh  in  1738  by  George  Lord 
Rutherford  (printed  by  T.  W.  Ruddimans). 
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SiB6.    1681.    Prdchao.    La  Princesse  de  Fez.    Paris :  2  vol.    A  romance. 

286.  1C81.  Faria  de  y  Sovsa,  Manvel. — Africa  ForlvgTesa  par  8V  avtor. . . . 
Lisboa  :  fol.,  pp.  207. 

A  good  account,  though  in  some  part  largely  taken  without  acknowledg- 
noent  from  Loo,  of  the  Portuguese  conquests  ia  Morocco,  The  "unico  tomo" 
is  entirely  occupied  with  this.  No  second  waa  ever  published,  though 
3  vols,  are  devoted  to  Eurojm  Portuguesa,  Liaboa,  1678,  The  author  was  a 
prolific  writer,  his  publications  comprising  more  tlion  60  volumes.  He  was  bom 
in  1590,  and  after  iilling  various  officeSj  including  that  of  Secretary  to  the 
Spanish  Embassy  in  Rome,  where  he  enjoyed  the  favour  of  Pope  Urban  VIII., 
died  in  Madrid  in  1649.    This  work  was  therefore  posthumous. 

287.  1682  ?  The  last  Account  from  Fez,  in  a  letter  from  one  of  the  Embassy 
to  a  Person  of  Honour  in  London,  containing  a  Ilelation  of  Colonel  Kirk's 
Reception  at  Mequinez  by  the  Gmpcrour,  with  several  passages  in  Relation  to  the 
Affairs  of  Tanker.    [London:]  ful.,  pp.  4. 

288.  1682.  Settle,  Elkanah.— The  Heir  of  Morocco,  with  the  Death  of 
Gayland  («a  played  by  His  Majesty's  Servants).  Acted  at  the  Theatre  Royal. 
London :  Uvo,  pp.  61. 

288.  1682.  The  Princess  of  Fess,  or  the  Amours  of  the  Court  of  Morocco. 
A  noveL    London :  l2mo,  -  parts,  pp.  143.     (Trans,  of  No.  285). 

290.  1682.  A  Iietter  from  Tangier  concerning  the  death  of  James  Rowland  and 
other  occurrences  since  the  Ambassador's  arrival  there.    London :  folio.    (Renou.) 

Not  in  the  British  Musetiin  Library, 

291.  1682.  Articles  et  ConditionB  de  Faix  Traitez  par  I'ordre  exprez  de 
trcs'haut.  Ires-puissant,  tres-exccUent,  &  tres-in vincible  Prince  Louis  XIV.  par 
la  Grace  de  Dieu  Empereur  de  France  &  Roy  do  Navarre,  avec  les  Ambossadeurs 
de  tres-haut,  tres-excellent,  tres-puissant  &  tres-invincible  Prince  Muley  Ismael, 
Empereur  de  Maroc,  Roy  do  Fez  &  de  Sub,  Fait  £k  Saint  Germain  en  Laye  le 
yingt-nenviime  Janvier  1682,    4to,  pp.  8. 

This  treaty,  which  ia  signed  by  Colbert  de  Lugnelay  and  Colbert  de 
Croisay,  consists  of  20  Articles,  with  a  form  of  paga[>ort  which  was  in  future 
to  be  carried  by  French  ships  to  protect  thera  from  capture.  It  gave  France, 
among  other  privileges,  thnt  of  estabUshing  Consuls  at  Sallei^nud  Tetuan.  See 
also  'Tab.  Avs  Etab.  Franyais  en  Aigdrie,'  1841,  p,  420. 

Baron  de  Saint- Amand  was  sent  to  Morocco  to  ratify  this  treaty,  but 
the  Sultnn  disavowed  it  entirely  and  dismissed  M,  de  Saint-Amand. 

The  MSS.  of  the  negotintions  of  this  pitiable  failure  are  cited  in  the 
'Catalogue  de  la  Bibliolheque  de  M.  Langl^,'  p.  431.  See  also  Nos. 
297,304. 

292.  1682?  Bela^sM)  im  euccessos  na  joumada,  e  primeiro  anno  de  Gouvemo  de 
ChristovSo  de  Almada  ua  Praga  de  MamgSo.  Mauuscripto  da  Bibl.  Pub.  de 
Lisboa  com  o  numero  13.  3.  9. 

De  Alraada  was  succeeded  in  1681  by  Bemardim  de  Sousa  de  Tavora 
Taveres.    (Da  Cunha,  pp.  8,  38.) 

He  mentions  that  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  would  not  designate  the  Governors 
of  Maziigan  by  any  other  name  than  that  of  "  Alcaides  d'Alborega  "  (Kaids  of 
El  Brija,  the  Arab  name  of  Mazagan). 

998.  1682.  "M.  le  O." — Ilelation  curieuse  des  tStatadu  roi  do  Fez  et  dc  Maroc 
qui  rfegne   aujcurd'hui ;    avec   une  description  des   ports  et   places   fortes   des 
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Espagooles,   ileR   AngUia,   des   Portugais,  et  du   roi  du  Maroc,  ftux   cdtes  de 
Barbaric,  par  M.  le  G.,  qui  y  a  fait  un  sejour  de  via:;t  cmq  ans,     Paris  :  12mo. 

294.     1682.     DeBmay,  Ijouia. — Relation  nouvellu  el  particulidre  du  voyage  des 
RR.  PP.  de  la  Mercy  aux  royaiiinea  do  Fez  et  de  Muroc,  pour  la  redemption  des 
eaplifs  Chretiens,  negocite  en  I'annt'o  1G81  avec  Mouk-Isnaael,  Roy  de  Fez  &  de 
Maroc,  rcgnnnt  audjourd'liuy.     Paris :  IGmo,  pp.  144. 
With  ILst  of  slavcB  rausonicd,  pp.  130-144. 

S86.  1682.  Mouette,  Sieur.— Relation  de  la  Captivite  du  Sr.  Moiiette  duns 
lea  Royaumes  de  Fez  et  de  Maroc,  ou  il  a  demeure  pendant  onze  arw,  Ofi  Ton 
void  lea  Persecutiona  qui  y  Bont  arriveos  aux  ClirStiens  Captifs,  sous  les  Regnes 
de  Mouley  Archy,  &  de  Mouley  Semi^in  son  8uccesaei:r  regnant  aujourd'liuy, 
&  lea  travaux  ordinaires  auxquels  on  lea  occujw.  Avec  un  Traits  du  Com- 
merce, &  de  k  maniere  fiue  les  Negotiani*  s'y  doivent  comportcr :  Eusemble 
lea  termea  principaux  do  la  Lanouc,  qui  cat  la  plus  cii  usage  daiiA  le  Pals. 
Paris  :  12rno,  pp.  X.  +  362  +  10. 
Another  ediliort :  Paris,  1702. 

The  last  chapter  contain.s  au  Arabic  vocabulary  and  a  lust  of  the  provinces 
and  towns  of  Morocco. 

Translated  into  Dutch  in  Van  der  Aa's  'Zee  eo  Land  Reyscn,"  (1707) 
and  into  English  in  'A  New  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  into 
several  Parts  of  the  world.  None  of  them  ever  before  Printed  in  Eng- 
lish.' London :  4to,  "  Printed  for  J.  Kuapton,  Andrew  Bell,  D.  Midwinter, 
Will.  Taylor,  and  J.  Baker,"  1711.  Moiiette's  'Travels  in  the  kingdoms 
of  Fez  and  Morocco  during  h:a  eleven  years'  captivity  in  those  parts' 
occupies  from  pp.  1-115,  with  contents  and  indt-x,  ami  with  the  Talcli- 
TioTigenmn's  niftp.  Of  this  'laleb,  Muiiette  gives  an  intcreating  account, 
Jle  had  been  Secretary  to  the  KaiM  Sidan,  one  of  "  Mouley  Archy's " 
(Er-Raahid)  favourites.  When  Sidau  was  murdered  by  "the  great  men 
of  the  kingdom,"  Dongcmnn's  gooda  at  Old  Fez  were  plundered,  and  the 
owner  expelled  by  the  citizens.  He  then  retired  to  New  Fez,  and  pursued 
the  business  of  painting  and  making  fretwork  in  plaster,  which  he  had 
learnt  iu  his  youth.  Muiiette  being  set  on  the  same  kind  of  work,  l»ecamc 
intimate  with  Bongeman,  and  obtained  from  him  most  of  the  information  he 
has  embodied  la  his  books.  Tlie  fallen  Sccrutary  also  drew  this  map,  the 
accuracy  of  which  was  attested  by  "  pevenil  Christiana  who  had  travelled 
with  Mil  ley  Archy,  alwnt  Ins  train  of  artillery."  This  map  w:i«  obtained  from 
Moiiette  by  a  trick  of  the  Sicur  Gontier,  brother  of  the  French  Consul  at 
^>alli.  But  he  kept  a  copy  during  his  captivity,  though  it  is  not  engraved  in 
the  first  edition  of  his  '  Relation,* 

The  vnhinio  wmtainiug  the  English  tmnalation,  which  also  contains  Peter 
Teixeira's  'Travels  from  India  to  Italy  by  hxiid,'  Francis  Cauche  of  Roan's 
'Voyage  to  Madagascar,'  Tellez'n  'Travels  of  the  Jesuits  In  Ethiopia,'  also 
sejiarately  indexed  and  ilated,  was  reprinted  iu  1718,  London,  4to,  and  is 
accounted  among  the  rarest  of  such  wurka.  A  sumiijary  apfwared  also  in 
Stephen'ti '  CoIlt'Ction  of  Travels,  4to,  vol.  ii. 

"I  set  out  from  PariK,"  the  Siiur  Moiiette  tells  us,  "on  the  last  day  of  July 
1670,  with  my  cousin  Claude  Loyer  la  Garde,  and  a  friend  nf  ours,  designing  for 
the  West  Indies.  Being  come  to  Diepjie,  we  embarked  there  on  the  16th  of 
Scptemlwr,  paying  56  livres  each  of  us  for  our  jiassage,  in  a  small  vesael  of 
120  tons  and  6  guns,  called  the  Ji'ot/nl,  and  commanded  by  Isaac  Beliaro, 
of  Diepiw.    After,  we  eml>arked  Madame  du  la  ilontagac,  whose  husband  had 
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been  commander  of  the  uicient  inhabitants  of  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher, 
and  she  was  returning  thither  with  tlic  Kniulvt  [of  Malta]  lier  sou,  and 
oouie  men  and  women  sen^aiits.  The  same  day  thitiier  there  camo  aboard  of 
OS  a  yoang  gcatleniBH  of  thnt  country,  who  hiid  flwi  from  his  father,  liaving 
had  the  misfortune  to  kiJl  his  elder  hrulher,  whom  hia  father  loved  entirely." 
After  battling  with  gales,  they  were  captured  by  two  Saleitines,  and  carried 
into  skrery,  on  tho  24th  October,  1670.  One  of  the  jiirates,  hoving  been 
chased  by  an  English  war-ship,  mani^ed  to  escape  into  Fidelia;  the  other,  on 
board  of  which  was  Moiiette,  ran  ashore  near  Sallee,  Madame  de  Montague 
being  drowned  in  ihc  attempt  to  get  ashore.  Tliis  narrative  of  Ills  adventures 
IB  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  entire  ruugo  of  the  pathetic  stories  of 
Christian  slavery.  Moiiutto  was  ran8ome<l  in  1630  by  the  IIR.  PP.  de 
la  Mercy. 

286.     1682.    Moiiette,  Sr. — liistoire  Jes  Conquites  do  Mouley-Archy  connu  sous 
le  nom  de  roy  do  Ta51et,  et  de  Muuley  Ismaul  ou  Rcmein,  son  fr4re  et  sou  siic- 
ceaseur  ;\  present    regnant,  contennnt    uuo  description  de  ces   myaumes,  des 
lois,  des  coustmncs  et  des  moeura  des  habitants,  nvcc  one  carte  du  pay.H.     Paris 
ll!rao.     Sec  also  Nu.  W!4. 

297.  1G83.  Voyage  du  Baron  de  Saint-Amand,  QipitjiiDe  do  Vaisgeaii, 
Ambaacadenr  du  Roi  tr^-Chreiien,  vers  le  Roi  de  Maroc.     Lyon  ,•  12mo. 

A  second  edition,  tivo,  was  published  in  1699,  no  doubt  on  account  of  the 
interest  which  the  Mission  of  M.  Pidou  de  St.  Olon  (No.  308),  had  created 
in  France.     See  also  No.  304. 

296.  1684.  Vries,  8.  de. — Handelingen  en  (jeschicdenisjsen  :  Yoorgevallea 
lusschen  der  Staet  dcr  Vereenighdo  Nederlanden  en  dien  van  dor  Zee-Roovers  in 
Barbaryen :  ols  der  Rijcken  en  Steeden  van  Algiers,  Tunis,  Salee  en  Tripoli. 
Amsterdam  :  1684,  4to,  pp.  178,  with  index  and  illustrations. 

PrincijKilly  conccrua  Algiers.  Thi.s  is  lionnd  up  in  the  tame  volume  with 
Brockhuizen's  trans,  of  Dan  (tti  infra)  and  both  are  issued  by  tho  sauia 
publisher  in  Amsterdam  and  at  the  same  date. 

299.  1G84.  Dan,  Pierre,  P6re. — Historic  van  l?arl«iryon,  en  des  zelfs  zce- 
rcwvers.  Ikhelzende  eeu  bes<hrijviDg  van  de  Koningrtjken  en  Steden  Algiers, 
Tunis,  SaM  en  Tripoli,  [etc.]  In  't  Fransch  beschreeven  door  dtn  Eeorvvaardigen 
Vadcr  Pieter  Dan  [etc]  .  .  .  Kn  in  't  Nederduitsch  gebraclit  door  G.  van  Broek- 
huizen.  Vervolgd  met  een  Tweede  Deel,  bevattende  de  handelini^en  en 
geschiedenisson  tusschen  den  Staat  der  Vcrecnigdo  Xederlanden  en  de  zee- 
roovera  in  Barbaryen  van  't  1590  tot  op't  j.iar  1631  door  S[imou]  do  Vrios. 
Amst.:  1684,  4to.  First  Part  [with  full  index],  pp.  108;  Second  Part  [with 
index],  pp.  178.   See  Na  l&O. 

The  Dutch  edition  has  many  plates  not  in  other  issues,  and  with  it  is  bound 
up  (though  not  indi(tate<l  in  the  gpoeral  title-jiage)  a  translation  of  Galhmyfi's 
'Histoire'  (No.  270)  :  'Aanhaugsel,  Lehelzende  de  rampzalige  en  zeer  geden 
kwaardige  Wed*^rvaaringen  van  ttsii  Slaiifdie  te  Sdij  vicr  jaaren  in  Slaaverny 
der  der  Ongeloovigen  verflecteii  heept,  Met  een  kort  Verhnalvan  liet  lecvea 
des  Konings  Taftilelte.  In  Y  Fransch  beschre<?ven  door  Mnnsr.  Gallonye  .... 
in  't  Nederduitsch  gebracht  door  G.  v.  Braekhuizen,  pp.  3G  [with  separate 
index]. 

300.  1684.    Tract-oet  van  Yrcde  endc  van   Commcrcie,  tusschen  Syne 

Majesteyt,   Muley   Istnael,    Key.ser   van    Morocco,  Koiiingh    van    Fez,  Tafilet, 
Garbe,  ende  Africa,  ter  eenre ;  cnde  de  lleeren  Staten  Generael  der  Vereenighdo 
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It  was  reprinted  at  Maestricht  (fol.  17TG),  tttid  at  Halle  in  1786.  But  the 
best  edition  is  the  Uague  one  (4  vols.,  4tii,  1777-82),  which  contains  the 
correctioDB  aiid  additions  of  Visdelon,  Schultene,  Reiske,  and  Gallaod.  It 
M  still  a  work  of  importance,  and,  to  all  but  widely  read  Orientalists, 
indispensable. 

316.  1698-1712.  Morerl,  Iiouis,  Pr€trc,  Docteiir  en  Th<5ologie. — ^Lo  Grand 
dictioonaire  liistorique,  &c.     Paris :  folio,  6  vols. 

This  contains  an  article  in  voL  iv.  on  Morocco. 

317.  IROO.  BmbasBy  of  Ben  Aissa,  Admiral  of  SiiUee,  to  Louis  XIV.  Seethe 
Mercure  galmit  ui  this  year,  from  February  to  Juno,  quoted  by  Thouuwsy, 
p.  164. 

See  also  Nos.  318,  702. 

318.  1700.  Belation  hiatorique  de  TAmoiir  de  rem];x;rour  dn  Maroc  pour 
Madame  la  Princcsso   Doilari^re  de  Cunty,  escrite  en  forme  de   Lettres  i.  un 

Peraonne  de  Quaiitie  \iS.T  Mr.  k  Comte  D Cologne :  2  editions,  one  in 

small  ty[>e,  pii.  140,  the  other  divided  into  11  letters.     12nio,  pj).  2."}G. 

These  letters  nre  founded  on  the  historical  fact  that  Moulai  Ismail  had  the 
effrontery  to  a.sk  in  marriage  lildlle.  de  Blois,  afterwanis  Princess  de  Conti, 
daughter  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Mdllc,  do  la  Vulliiire, — an  incident  which  sent  half 
the  writerB  of  Versailles  into  verae  and  epigram. 

319.  1705.  Puffendorflf,  Samuel. — An  Introdaction  to  the  History  of  the 
KingdumH  and  Slates  of  Asi.%  Africji  and  Anieriai,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
according  tu  the  method  of  ...  .     London  :  Kvo,  p|>.  xx.  021  +  Index. 

Chapters  ii.  (jmrtly)  and  iii^  (pp.  4C6— iUO)  of  Part  II.  are  on  the  Sheriffs 
of  Fez  find  Morocco,  chiefly  compiled  from  Ro.  C.  No.  125. 

320.  1705.  Harris,  John. — Navigantium  atqno  Itincrantium  Bibliotheca,  or  a 
complete  collection  of  voyages  and  travels,  consisting  of  abuve  four  huudred  of 
tiic  most  aul  hen  tit:  writers  ;  beginning  with  Hackluit,  Piirchass,  &c.,  in  English; 
Ramusio,  Alamandini,  Carreri,  &c,,  in  Italian ;  Theveoot,  Renaudot,  Labat,  &c., 
in  French;  De  Bry  and  GryiuiM  Novus  Orbis  Maflk-us,  in  Latin;  Xlerrera,  Ovicdo, 
CorenI,  Arc,  in  Spanish;  tlie  Voyages  under  the  direction  of  the  East  India 
Corajiany  in  Holland,  in  Dutch;  and  continued  uith  others  of  note,  &c,,  &c, 
London ;  2  vol.  folio,  pp.  8G2,  £t28,  and  [App.]  50. 

This  contains :  A  particular  account  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  taken  out  of 
John  Leo.  Additions  collected  from  Mannol.  Jolui  Leo's  description  of  tita 
kingdom  of  Fez.  Additions  out  of  Marmol,  vol.  i.,  pp.  yi(J-iJ3y.  The  rise 
and  progress  of  the  Xeriflian  family  in  B.arhary,  with  some  remarks  upon  the 
policy  and  trade  of  that  kingdom.  Cullccted  froiu  the  writings  i»f  Uo.  C,  vol.  i., 
pp.  '-Wi-'Ml,     In  the  1704  edition  [by  Joiin  Cnni]>bell]  thin  jiaimr  is  omitted. 

321.  1707-1747.  Churchill'a  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels.  8  vols, 
folio. 

VoL  viii.  contains  :  Dunton,  John,  '  True  journal  of  the  Sallee  Fleet,'  with 
the  Proceedings  of  the  Voyage. 

Phelps,  Thomas,  'Truu  ncconnt  of  his  Captivity  at  Miichaness,' in  Pwir- 
bary  in  1084-5. 

322.  1707.  Zee  en  Iiand  Beysen,  dnur  F.  van  der  Aa,  mestgarden  aa  dere 
Geweaten  geddan  1240  tot  IG'JO.     28  vols,  folio.     Leydon.    See  No.  307. 

323.  1707.  Alexandre  de  la  Madre  de  Dioa. — Chrouica  de  los  Desoaliioa 
de  la  S.  Trinidad,  redi-miion  de  cautivos.  4to,  Alcala  de  Ilenarcs,  1707. 
Madrid. 
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111  Situation  du  Pays,  les  Moeurs,  Codtumes,  Goiivernement,  Religion  et 
Politique  des  Habitants,  par  M.  de  S.  Olon,  Ambftaadeur  du  Roy  A  la  Com 
de  Maroc.'    liimo,  pp.  127. 

There  is  an  Eaglisk  translation  by  Peter  Motteux,  ICOC,  '  The  present  State 
of  the  Empire  ot  Morocco,  with  a  faithful  Account  of  the  Manners,  Religion, 
and  Government  of  that  people';  anJ  a  Dutch  translation  {12mo)  was  pub- 
lished at  the  Hague  in  16U8,  '  Beschryving  van  het  Kevferyk  van  Marokko, 
ctc^'  with  plates. 

In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Fonthill  Abbey  Library  (Beck ford's),  p.  300,  apixsara 
ibis  entry:  '  Estat  present  de  TEmpire  do^Maroc,  i  M.  Colbert  de  Croisy  imr 
le  Sieur  de  St.  Olon,  lfi93,  folio,  a  manuscript.'    Where  is  this  MS.? 

The  author  was  sent  by  Louis  XIV.  to  effect  an  exchange  of  slaves,  and  to 
conclude  a  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  against  the  Algcrines.  He  disembarked 
in  the  Bay  of  Tetuan  and  met  the  Sultan  at  Mekenea,  but  be  had  to  leave  the- 
country  without  effecting;  his  object.  He  was  even  imprisoned  for  some  time 
at  Tetuan  by  the  Kaid  of  that  plitce. 

800.  1604.  Bchauplats  baxbariacher  Sclaverei,  oder,  von  Algier,  Trip^ili, 
Tunis,  und  Salee.     Hamburg  :  8vo,  pp.  124. 

310.  1694.  Oenit  van  Spaan-^Afrikaansche  Weg-wijzer.  Rotterdam :  8vo. 
(Rcnuu.) 

811.  1096.  Discoura  veritable  de  la  bataille  donnde  prSs  de  Fez,  en  Affrique 
le  30  aoust.    Paris  :  8vo. 

The  battle  here  celebrated  was?  tliat  of  Tagouat,  in  which  Mouloi  Sheikh 
defeated  Moulai  Nasr,  nephew  of  Abd-el-Melek,  who  had  been  killed  at  tlie 
1>attle  of  El-Easar,  mainly  through  the  help  rendered  by  the  "Eiildj"  or 
renegades. 

812.  1696.  Mocquet,  John. — Travels  into  Africa,  Asia,  and  America,  the 
East  and  "West  Indies,  Syria,  Jerusalem,  and  the  Holy  Land ;  by  John  Mocquel, 
keeper  of  tho  Cabinet  of  Ran  Lies  in  the  Thuileries.  Translated  by  Nathaniel 
Piillen.     London :  8vo,  with  curious  woodcnta.      See  No.  147. 

818.  1696.  Voyage  de  M,  le  Baron  de  St.  Amand,  Capitainc  dc  Vaisscau,  Ara- 
baseadeur  du  roy  tris  cbr^ticn,  vers  le  roy  do  Maroc,  par  un  ofllcicr  de  Marine. 
Lyon :  12mo,  pp.  136.    See  No.  297. 

314.  1696.  Bpotswood  (Surgeon). — Pbytolagia  Tingitaoa.  (A  Catalogiio  of 
plants  growing  within  the  furtiticitioiiK  of  Tangier.)  Phil.  Trans,  vob  six., 
pp.  239-249.     Abr.  iv.,  p.  85. 

Spotswood  was  surgeon  to  "  Kirk's  Lambs "  during  the  occupation  uf 
Tangier.  His  catalogue,  ccrapikd  in  1673,  comprises  600  species,  He 
collected  many  of  the  plants  sent  to  Zanoni  by  Balaam,  and  also  despatched 
many  to  Dr.  Morison  at  Oxford.  His  species  are  now  rather  difficult  to 
identify,  and  arc  not  incluJed  in  either  Ball's  or  Coason's  works. 

315.  1697.  Herbelot,  BartMlmy  d'. — BibliothSque  Oricntale,  ou  dictionnaire 
universal,  contcnant  tout  cc  qui  fait  connaitrc  lea  peuplcsde  I'Orient.    Paris :  folio. 

This  work,  on  which  tho  compiler  spent  nearly  nil  his  life,  was  published  by 
Gralland  (of  'The  Arabian  Nights"),  two  years  after  the  author's  death.  It  is 
baaed  on  the  huge  Arabic  Dictionary  of  llajji  Khalfa,  of  which  indeed  it  i.s  for 
tho  most  part  an  abridged  translation.  But  it  also  contains  a  digest  of  many 
other  Arabic  and  Turkish  works  and  MSS.  under  an  alphalwtical  arrangement, 
including  all  then  known  about  the  principal  towns  of  Morocco. 
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This  "  tradition "  is  however  reprinted  -m  ttli  »iine  slight  alterations  and 
8C|iarnte  pagination  (1-30  +  5  Privileg«3  <iu  Eoi)  in  PP.  Fran^oia  Comelin, 
Pliilemon  do  la  Motte,  and  Joseph  Bernard's  '  Voyage  pour  la  redemption  dca 
Captif*  aux  royaumes  d' Alger  ct  de  Tunia^  fait  en  1720.'  Paris:  8vo,  1721 
(pp.  1G9  +  pp.  Ix.— List  of  Slaves  ransomed),  Nos.  217, 218  of  the  *  Bibliography 
of  Algeria.' 

331.  1714.  Atla.8  QeographicuB,  or  Compleat  System  of  Geography  (ancient 
and  modern)  for  Africa ;  containing  what  is  of  most  use  in  Bleau,  Varenius,  Cella- 
tius,  Clavcrius,  Drandrand,  Sanson,  &c.     London :  4to. 

The  fourth  vol.  (pp.  808)  is  illustrated  with  17  maps  and  cuts.  The  part 
referring  to  Bnrbary  ia  from  pp.  143  to  308.  History  of  Fez  and  Morocco, 
pp.  218-221.     Morocco  in  gotioral,  pp.  272-284. 

382.     1714.     Aldrete,  Bernardo. — Varias  antiguedades   d©  Espana,  Africa,  y 

otras  provincias.     Amberea:  4tf). 

Another  edition,  Brusstlaa,  4to,  1724. 
338.     1715,    Joneo,  Zachaoriah.. — Disseitatio  de  lingua  Shilhense,  at  the  end  oC 

Chaniberlayno's  '  Oratio  Dominica  IndexenBis  linguaa  VerRa.'     Amatcrdam  :  4to. 

334.  171B.  lichard,  Zjaurence. — The  History  of  England  from  the  restoration 
v»f  King  Chailes  IL  to  tbo  concluaion  of  the  Reign  of  King  Jamea  II.  and 
cstahlishment  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary.     London :  folio,  3  vols. 

At  vol.  iii,,  p,  5DI,  ia  an  aoccnmt  of  the  Debate  in  Parliament  On  the  King's 
Speech   in   relation   to  Tangier  (Lord  Bellasis   then  being  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  for  the  Popish  plot).     See  No,  390- 
886.    1719.    Milleta,  Allain  Manesaon.  —  Beschrcibung  dos   ganzen  Welt- 
Kreises  dammoii.     Vol.  liv.,  North  Africa,  with  maps  and  views. 

388.  1720.  Ceuta.  —  Eelncion  de  la  tcrcera  victoria  que  el  exercito  de  su 
Magestod  logro  el  dia  21  de  Diciemlire  de  1720  en  Ids  campos  de  Ceuta,  donde  los 
Moros,  en  numero  de  Bcs<.«nta  mil  hoinhres,  volvieron  &  atacarlo,  y  fueron  derrotados, 
con  pi;rdida  dc  sieto  li  oclio  mil  honibres.     Madrid :  4to,  pp.  6.     (Dnro.) 

337. Libertada,  6  historia  del  sttio  de  Ceuta  bojo  el  mando  del  Marqu&  de 

Legan^.    MS.  en  la  Bib.  Nac.     (Duro.) 

388.  1720.  Vega,  Franciaco  de. — Chronica  de  la  Provincia  do  Caatilla  .... 
de  la  SS.  Trinidad.    (Goddnrd.) 

Liv.  3,  ch.  il,  contains  a  list  of  150  captives  freed  at  Fez. 

389.  1721.  Relazione  della  Segnalftta  Vittoria  rijiortata  iaW  armi  di  S.  M. 
Cattolicft  nel  pruprio  Campo,  nt-l  quale  vennero  a  dar  Battaglia  gli  Mori  con  tutto  il 
loro  Escrcito  compostn  di  3G  Milla  Uomini,  sotto  li  9  Decembre  1720.  Bar- 
t^-lloiia,  Getiova,  Bolo;^iia  :  4to,  pp.  4. 

340.  1721.  Treaty  between  Oreat  Britain  and  Morocco,  signed  at 
Fez,  23rd  January,  1721,  by  Ahmed  Basba,  and  ihe  Hon.  Charles  Stewart,  H.M. 
Amboaaodor.  This  was  renewed  by  Art.  XIj.  of  the  Treaty  of  1791.  (Herts. 
Treat,  vol.  L,  p.  89.) 

Provides  for  freedom  of  trade,  and  mutual  permission  to  send  on  board 
Tessels  to  examine  pasa ports. 

841.  1724.  Halation  de  ce  qui  s'est  i)assi5  dans  lea  trois  voyages  iiue  lea  reli- 
gieus  de  TOrdre  de  Nostre  Dame  de  la  Mercy  ont  faits  dans  les  ^tals  du  roy  de 
Maroc  jiour  la  redemption  des  Captifs  en  1704,  1708,  et  1712.  Par  un  des  Pdrcs 
deputes  pour  k  redemption  de  la  Congregation  de  Paria  du  meme  Orilre.  Dedie 
aux  evoquee  de  Bretagne.     Paria ;  ICrao,  pp.  438. 
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More  valuable  than  other  works  of  a  similar  nature,  and  contains  much 
general  inforuiatioii  regarding  tlio  country. 

342.  172u.  Wlndua,  John. — A  Journey  to  Mequinez,  the  residence  of  the 
present  Emperor  uf  Fez  and  Morocco,  on  the  occasion  of  Commodore  Stewart's 
Embassy  thither  for  the  redemption  of  the  British  Captives  in  Iho  year  1721. 
Londod :  8vo,  pp.  xxx.  251,  x.  (Index),  with  5  plates.  Dublin  Ed.  1726.  See 
also  Pinkerton's  Voy.iges,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  442-498 ;  Drake'H  Voyages,  jip,  400-496. 
A  German  translation  piiblighcd  at  llanovor,  1726,  4to,  pp.  131  + 
index  and  errata,  with  the  same  plates  (plus  ati  imaginary  [jortrait  of  Moulai 
Ismail — the  same  indeed  which  apin-ared  in  1070  as  that  of  Moulai  Er- 
Baschid,  No.  251)  :  'Keisen  naeh  Mequme^,  der  Kesidunz  de^  heutigen  Eajiers 
von  Fez  uud  Marocco,  Welche  der  Ucrr  Comnmndeur,  Carl  Stuart,  als  Gross- 
Britanniacher  Gesandter,  Anno  1721,  zu  Eriediguncr  der  dortigen  Gefatigoneu 
abgelcget  bat,  and  in  dioseu  1725  Jahre  zu  London  durch  John  Windus 
herausgegeben.  Auch  mit  saubern  Kupfern  erkutert  worden  est,  Aiu  deni 
Engliachen  uberzeizet  Durch  F.  G.  Weber. 

The  Em])eror  Moulai  iHmail  was  87  years  of  age,  and  hod  reigned  53  yeart:. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Embassy  at  Mekenes  the  total  number  of  Chri8ti.in 
cai>tive»  there  waa  1100,  of  whom  300  were  Engliah ;  these  latter  were 
h berated.  The  name  of  Windus  ia  not  given  on  the  title-page  as  the  author 
—only  in  the  dedication. 

248.  1726.  [Chetwood,  Robert.]  Boyle,  Captain  Robert. — ']"he  Voyages 
and  Adventures  of  Captain  Robert  Boyle,  in  several  ]iart9  of  the  world,  inter- 
mix'd  with  the  Story  of  Mrs.  Villara,  an  Engpliah  Lady,  with  whom  ho  made 
his  surprizing  Escape  from  Barbary,  Likewise  Including  The  Ilistory  of  an 
Italian  Captive,  and  the  Life  of  Don  Pedro  Aquilo,  &c.  Full  of  various  and 
amazing  Turns  of  Fortune.    London  :  [E'late]  Svo,  pp.  295. 

Tills  is  a  fictitioua  narrative.  Various  English  editions  were  published. 
There  waa,  for  instance,  a  sixth  in  1762.  The  lost  (pp.  374)  was  issued  in 
1828.  The  first  isfiue  is  &o  rare  that  it  is  priced  at  £3  10«.  A  French  edition 
WAS  published  at  Amsterdam,  2  vols.,  12mo,  1730. 

844.  1726,  Les  p^res  Jean  de  la  Faye,  Denis  Mackar,  Au^stln  d'Arcisas, 
Henry  Le  Roy,  deputez  de  I'Ordrc  dc  b  Sainte-Triiiitd  dita  Maturins. — Relation 
en  forme  de  Journal  du  voiago  pour  la  rcdemfition  des  Captifa  au  roiaumes  de 
Maroc  et  d' Alger.  Paris:  IGmo,  pp.  x.+3C4+xii.  (With  portrait  of  Marie 
Leczinska,  Queen  of  France,  and  a  folding  plate  of  Mowtai  Ismail  giving  audience 
to  the  priests  sent  to  ranisom  French  captives). 

8461.  1727  (circa).  Mohammed  Es-aeghir  bin  cI-EaJ  Abdulla  el-IJArani. 
Bee  No.  1921. 

Hds author  lived  under  the  reign  of  Mowlai  Ismail  (1672-1727),  and  perhajis 
later. 

348.  1728.  Iiabat,  le  P6re  Jean  Baptlste. — Nonvelle  relation  de  TAfriquo 
occidentale,  contenant  une  description  cxacte  du  Senegal  et  des  pais  situ^  entra 
Ic  cap  Blanc  et  la  riviere  de  Sorrelione,  jast|u'A  plus  de  300  lienea  en  avant  dans 
les  terres.  L'histoire  naturello  do  ces  jmTs,  lea  diffL-rentoa  nations  qui  y  sont 
r^pandues,  Icurs  religions  et  leurs  rnoeura,  avec  I'^tat  ancien  et  present  des  com- 
pognies  qui  y  font  le  commerce.  Paris ;  5  vols.,  12mo,  with  maps,  plans,  and 
figures.  This  well-known  classic  is  practically  au  account  of  Brii^s'  vaiious 
journeys  in  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  country.  But  in  chapter  xx.  there  are 
references  to  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  &c. 
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847.  1728.  Kennet,  WMte,  Bisbap  of  Peterborough. — A  Register  and  Cliro- 
uiclc.  Ecclesiastical  and  Civil,  contiiiiing  Matters  of  fact  Delivered  in  the  Words 
uf  the  must  Autlieatick  Buokii,  ra](ers  and  llecords ;  digested  in  Exact  Order  of 
Time,  with  proper  Notes  .and  Ileference-s,  Sk,     London  :  folio,  jjp.  938. 

At  p.  559  is  the  '  Journal  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  in  the  Streights,'  16G1, 
MS. 

P.  781.  "  When  we  had  sold  Dunkirk,  then  Tangier  was  cried  up  as  a  place 
of  much  greater  irujiortanoe." 

P.  320.    Tangier  declared  a  free  port. 

348.  1728.  Innooanoia  Insultada,  \m  noticta  da  Larbara  atrocidode  com  que 
u»  Ncgros  MaiioriietaDOS  sem  outro  motivo  mRJs  que  o  odio  que  tem  nos  pro- 
fc'ssorc's  da  Fo  de  Christo  insultarnu  o  Convento  da  C«iic€y9a5  que  os  MissioiuirioB 
tlo  iinu  yratieiHco  tern  ua  Oidade  de  Mequiaez,  colhida  de  varias  ohegidafi  da 
quelli!  [laiz.     Lisboa. 

849.  1721).  Braithwaite,  John. — The  History  of  the  Revolutions  in  the 
Empire  of  Murocco,  uimu  the  death  of  the  late  Emi>eror  Muley  Ishmael;  being  a 
most  exact  Journal  of  wlmt  hapiHin'd  in  those  jiarts  in  the  last  and  part  of  the  present 
year.  With  Observations  Natural,  Moral  and  Political  relating  to  that  country 
and  People.  With  a  rua|i  of  the  country  engraven  hy  Mr.  St-nex.  London : 
8vo,  pp.  381. 

This  contains  a  valuable  Journal  of  the  missiuu  of  John  Russel,  Esq.,  to 
Morocco  for  the  liberation  of  captivea.  The  niitlior  served  in  tlie  rcis?n  of 
Queen  Anuc,  lx)th  on  sea  and  land,  as  ensign  in  the  Royal  Gtiards,  lieutenant 
in  the  Welsh  Fusiliers,  and  in  Franco,  Lombardy  and  Venice  as  secretary  to 
Christopher  Cole,  who  was  English  Resident  in  llie  kst-immed  Stale.  He  com- 
niaudtd  in  the  expedition  to  Snuta  Lucca  and  t3t.  Vincent;  was  the  first 
voluulerr  that  entered  Gihraltiir  after  its  capture,  and  died  in  Guinea  in  iho 
service  of  the  Royal  African  ComiKiuy. 

A  French  tran.slntion  wns  published  io  1731 :  '  Histoiro  des  Rc^volutions  do 
TEmpire  de  M.iroc  dqiuis  la  raort  du  dernier  Euipcreur  Muley  Ismaol,  qui 
coutieut  ime  relation  exacbe  de  ce  qui  s'est  pasfte  liann  cette  contrec  pendant 
I'ann^  1727  et  une  partie  de  1728.  Avec  cbservationa  naturelies,  momlcs  et 
politiques  sur  le  pays  et  les  habitans.  Tmduit  du  Journal  Anglois,  6crit  par  le 
Cnpitaiue  Braithwaite,  qui  a  accoiupagn6  Mr.  Jean  Russel,  Ecuycr,  Consul 
General  de  Sa  Majesto  Britfuinique  en  Barbarie ;  et  qui  a  6ti  t«'nioin  iwjulaire 
des  plus  remarquablea  cveneiueus  mentionncz.  dans  cet  ouvrage.  Et  onrichie 
d'une  Carte  de  cette  parlit;  de  rAfiique.'     Amslerdaui ;  12nio,  pp.  470. 

A  German  translatiyn  ajijieared  in  1730:  *  AUenieucste  Maroccanisclie 
StaatB-Veriinderuugeii/  ivith  a  map.     Hamburg  ;  4lo. 

S50.  1720.  Thou,  J.  A-  de. — Hi-ntory  of  his  own  time.  Translated  from  the 
Geneva  edition  of  1620,  by  Bernard  Wilson,  A.M.,  Vicar  of  Newark-upon-Trent, 
and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln.     London  :  2  vol.  folio,  pi>.  JjUO  and  5l>8, 

Books  VIL  and  XX.  give  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  Africa — -Fez,  Mortcco, 
Treinczen  and  Tunis,  aiul  descent  of  the  Turks  on  Africa,  at  Trijioli,  in  the 
53rd  year  of  that  century  [sixteenth].  Bua^on  (Bu  Ilassftu),  brother  of  the 
King  of  Fez,  having  made  a  descent  with  Portuguese  help  on  Alhazemas,  hia 
ships  were  attacked  by  "  Sala  Ruus,  Governor  of  Algiers,  in  the  name  of 
Soliman,  Emperor  of  the  Turks."  Afterwards  Bua^ou  goes  to  Algiers,  and  Sala 
Rous  becomes  his  ally  again-st  Fez. 

351.     172U.    Additional  Articles  between  Great  Britain  and  Morocco,  signed 
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at  Ffz,  10th  July,  1729,  liy  Jobu  KusscK     Itencwed  by  Article  XL.  of  the 
Treaty  of  1791.     (Herts.  'In-nL  i.,  p.  93.) 

Moors  or  Jews  permitted  to  trnde  with,  but  not  to  rosido  in  Gibraltw  and 
Minorca.     British  suhje<its  nu  Imard  i)rize«  to  be  given  up. 

352.  1730.  Several  Voyages  to  Barbary,  coutimiiDg  an  historical  and 
geographical  account  of  the  country,  with  the  hardshijis,  sufferings,  and  manuer 
of  redeeming  Christian  slaves,  together  with  a  curious  description  of  Mequinez, 
Ot:»n  and  Alcazar,  with  a  Journal  of  the  Siege  and  Surrender  of  Oran,  to  which 
are  added  the  mapft  i)f  Bnrbary  and  the  Sea-coasts ;  the  prospects  of  Mequinez 
and  AlcAxar;  an  exact  plan  i>f  ('ran,  and  a  View  of  the  Ancient  Huins  near 
Mequinez  [Volubiliis],  all  dosi,'nM  by  Captain  Henry  Boyde,  the  whole  illustrnted 
witli  Notes  Historical  and  Critical.  London :  8to,  pp.  146  and  158. 
A  second  edition,  with  corrections,  appeared  in  1736. 

This  book,  often  catalogued  as  by  Captain  Henry  Boyde,  is  a  plaginrism 
from  the  worlvs  of  the  Trinitarian  Fathers  (No.  344),  The  first  part  is  an 
avowed  translation  from  this  narrative,  with  a  number  of  particularly  offensive 
notes  by  the  translator  (J.  Morgan),  and  a  list  of  British  captives  ransomed 
by  George  1.  and  George  II.  supplied  by  Captain  Boyde — or  Boyd — who  was 
master  of  the  Neptune,  80  tons  and  ten  men,  bound  from  St.  Lucar  witli 
fniit  to  London,  when  he  was  taken  by  *♦  Sallee  rovers."  His  share  in  the 
volume  was  simply  to  supply  the  engravings  in  the  volume.  In  reality  Boyd, 
who  was  among  the  296  slaves  ransomed  by  Commodore  Stewart  in  1721, 
was  dead  before  the  book  was  published.  The  second  part  is  a  comjnlation  from 
various  sources  on  the  history  and  capture  of  Oran.  The  maps  are  of  little 
value,  but  the  other  "prospects  *  are  of  historical  interest. 

853.     1731-1740.    Wadding,  Luoa. — ^Anuales  Minorum  seu  trium  ordimim  A.  S. 

Francisco  institutorum  auctore  Luca  Waddingo,  Hibenio.     Komae:  20  vols. 
864.     1732.    Menezea,  D.  Fernando  de,  Conde  da  Ericeira,  Capitau  General  de 
Tangere. — Historia  de  Tangerc,  que  cumprehende  as  noticias  deade  a  sua  primeira 
couquista  a  sua  ruina.    Lisboa  Occidental :  folio,  pp.  304. 

Published  .iftor  the  death  of  the  author,  who  was  the  last  Portuguese 
Governor  of  Tangier,  by  Lorez  Ferreira.  It  is  a  work  of  the  highest  historical 
value. 

856.  1732.  Anderson,  William. — Royal  Genealogies  frunj  Adam  to  these 
limes.  Genealu>;ici»l  Tables  of  Emperors,  Kings  and  I'rinces,  and  the  Earliest 
Gr\aC  Fiunilies  of  Asia,  Europe,  Africa,  America,  and  tlit"  British  Isles.  London  : 
roy.  folio.  This  work  is  professedly  based  on  the  *  Genealogische  Tabellen '  of 
.TohauD  Hitbaer. 

868.  1733,  Monaieur  *  *  *. — Histoire  de  I'Empiro  des  Cherifs  en  Afrique,  sa 
deacriptioQ  geographique  et  historique ;  la  relation  de  la  prise  d'Oran,  par 
Philippe  V.  Roy  d'Espagne,  avec  I'abreg^  de  la  vie  de  Monsieur  de  Santa  Cruz 
cy-nlevant  Ambassadeur  en  France,  et  Gouvemeur  d'Oran,  depuis  la  prise  de  cetto 
ville,  Om6e  d'un  plan  trds  exact  de  la  ViLle  d'Oran,  et  d'une  Carte  de  I'Empire 
d,-«  Cherifs.  Paris :  ISmo,  pp.  34fi  + 162. 
Attributed  to  the  Abb6  Boulet. 

857.  1734.  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Morocco,  signed  by  John 
LwjnAni  HoUicoffre,  on  the  15  tb  DecemLier.  Provides  that  English  subjects  taken 
on  board  enemies'  ships  are  to  bo  given  up  to  the  Consul.  Renewed  by  Article 
XL.  of  the  Treaty  of  1791.     (Herts.  Treat,  vol.  i.,  p.  flr).) 

Mutual  protection  to  subjects  of  each  Power  on  prizes. 
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'858.     1734.     Jouraa&l,   van    hut  oost-indiBche   Schip    Jllydorp,  uitgevnren  n& 
Bntaviii.      In  den  Juarc  1733,  den  6.  July,  en  tiisscbeu  dea  11.  en  12.  Augustus, 
nan  do  Moorze  Kust  Verongelakt.    |^'ignette]  Amsterdam   ("Gedrukt  by  de 
Wed  J.  van  Egmont")  :  4t«,  pp.  8.    Text  Block  letter,  Titlepage  lioiiian, 
A  narrative  of  a  wreck  on  tLe  Morocco  coast. 

The  only  copy  known  to  the  compilers  is  that  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  R. 
Brown. 

369.    1735.    Beglamentos  pnra  la  proviBion  de  los  presidios  do  Africa.     Madrid. 

360.  1735.  Iiambrechts,  M. — Journael  gehoudeu  in  *fl  lands  Schip  van  oorlog 
't  Zeepaard,  Kapt.  M.  Lambrecbts,  om  te  KruyB.sen  op  do  Saleesche  en  audcre 
rovers.  Handschrift  van  226  pag.  fol.  Dagboek  geschrercn  door  den  Komman- 
dant  expeditie. 

MS.  in  the  University  Library  of  Lcyden.    (Yeth  and  Kan.) 

Sei.  1738.  Leo  AAricanus. — Extracts  from  the  Nubion'a  Geography  [EdrisiV], 
Leo  the  African,  and  other  AulhorB  autient  and  modem,  concemiag  iho  Niger, 
Nile  or  Gambia,  and  olwervationa  thereotr.    Theae  form  an  Appendix  to : — 

Travels  into  the  Inland  Parts  of  Africa,  etc.,  by  Fruncia  Moore,  Factor  for 
several  years  to  the  Roya!  African  Company  of  Engkod.  London :  8vo,  pp.  305 
+  AppcndLxpp.  86+4+23.  Also  Drake'a  Voyages,  pp.  519-532.  The  extracts 
from  'John  Leo  the  African's  Geographical  History  of  Africa*  are  original 
translations  from  the  Italian,  and  occupy  pp.  20-79.  There  are  a  few 
elucidatory  notes. 

This  work  was  published  by  Edward  Cave,  the  year  after  Dr.  Johnson 
became  one  of  his  "  literary  hands."  it  is  prefaced  by  a  very  learned  intro- 
duction, which  bears  evidences  of  what  may  be  chilled  Johnson's  earlier  and 
better  style,  and  may  possibly  with,  the  translations  be  by  him.  It  is  remarkable 
in  one  respect  that  the  writer  for  the  first  time  suggests  that  the  Lotos  of 
Homer,  which  has  been  the  theme  of  so  many  identifications,  was  simply  the 
date,  and  that  "the  divine  nectarioue  juice"  which  caused  the  companions  of 
Ulysses  to  rest  iu  forgetfulness  was  the  familiar  palm  wine. 

362.  1738.  Belation  de  la  captlvite  et  du  rachat  de  treize  esclaves  mnrseillais 
.  .  .  diMi^e  k  MM.  lea  Directeurs  de  la  Re'demptioii  gcn<Snde  des  jmuvrt-s  esclaves 
de  Marseille  et  son  territoire,  par  un  dcs  treize  enclaves.     Marseille :  4lo. 

363.  1740.  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Rlplierda :  First  Embassador  from 
the  States  General  to  iiis  Most  Catholick  Majesty,  Then  Duke  and  Grandee  of 
Spain  ;  Afterwards  Bashaw  and  Prime  Minister  to  Muly  Abdalla,  Emperor  of  Fez 
and  Morocco,  &c.  Containing  A  Succinct  Account  of  the  most  Remarkable  Events 
which  happen'd  between  1715  and  1736.  Interspers'd  throughout  with  Several 
Carious  Particulars  relating  to  the  Cardinals  del  Ouidico  and  Alberoni,  the  Princess 
of  Ursine,  Prince  Cellamoro,  the  Marquis  Beretti  Laiidi,  M.  do  Santa  Cruz,  and 
other  Persons  of  Distinction  in  the  Spanish  Court.  As  also  a  Distinct  and 
Impartial  Detail  of  the  Differences  between  the  Courts  of  London  and  Madrid  ; 
with  many  Authentick  Memorials  and  other  valuable  Papers.  And  an  Alphabetical 
Index.     London  ;  8vo,  pp.  xv.  344  + Index  pp.  8. 

364.  1740.  Saunier  de  Beaumont,  L'AbbiS,  under  the  pseudonym  of  De 
Crotuenao,  Gentilhomme  Gascon. — Histoire  de  la  demi^ro  revolution  arrivde 
dans  I'empire  ottoman  le  23  Sep.  1730,  avec  quelques  observations  sur  I  olat  de 
la  ville et  empire  du  Maroc.     Paris;  12mo.     (Guy.) 

S6S.    1742.    [Mairault,  Adrian  Maurice  de.] — Ilclation  de  cc  qui  s'vst  pasa^ 
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dans  le  Kojaumo  de  Maroc  depuis  TaDn^  1727  jusqu'en  1737.    Pat'u:  12mo, 
pp.  294. 

Ad  account  of  the  civil  war  followuig  Mowki  Ismail's  death. 

366.  1742.  Pellow,  Tliomae.  —  The  History  of  tbo  Long  Captivity  and 
Adventures  of  .  .  .  in  South  Barbary,  Giving  an  accimut  of  his  beinp;  talien  by 
Sallee  Kovers,  and  carry'd  a  Slave  to  Mequinez  at  Eitnen  Years  of  age ;  his 
various  Adventures  in  that  Country  for  the  Space  of  Twcnty-thico  Years;  Escapo 
tod  Return  Home,  In  which  is  introduced  a  particular  Account  of  tlio  Manners 
and  Customs  of  tbo  Moors;  the  AstontKhing  Tyrrentiy  and  Crueltj'  of  their 
Emperors,  and  a  Rebition  of  all  those  Great  Revolutions  and  Bloody  Wars  which 
httppen'd  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco  between  the  Years  1720  and  1736. 
Together  with'  a  description  of  the  Cities,  Towns,  and  Public  Buildings  in  those 
Kingdoms ;  Miseries  of  the  Christian  Slaves ;  and  many  other  Curious  Parti- 
culars, etc.     London :  8vo,  pp.  388.    See  also  No.  1945. 

887.  1744?  Dekker,  Jan. — Beschryvinge  Van  de  Voornaam,  te  en  merk- 
waardigstc  voor^-alh^n,  welke  Jan  Dekker  in  zyn  28.  Jaarige  Slavemy  in 
Barbarycn  syn  overgekemcn.     lloom  :  12niio. 

This  extremely  rare  Dutch  booklet  of  60  pp.  gives  the  author's  experience 
during  his  28  years'  captivity  in  Morocco.  Ho  was  "taken"  in  1715  and 
carried  into  "La  Rassi"  (Lnriiiche  =  El  Araisli),  from  whence  he  was,  as  usual 
with  Christian  captives,  marched  iuto  the  interior,  visiting  in  the  course  of  bia 
long  slavery  many  parts  of  the  empire,  including  Tafilet. 

388.  1745.  The  Harleian  Collection. — Voyages  and  Travels  not  before 
collected  in  English  (or  which  have  been  abridged  in  other  collections). 
Compiled  from  the  Library  of  Edward  Ilarley,  Earl  of  Oxford,  with  Maps  and 
Plates  [sometimes  called  "  Osborne's  Collection  "].     Ijondon  r  2  vols.,  folio. 

In  vol.  ii.  there  nro  the  following  relating  to  Morocco : — John  Dunton, 
True  Journal  of  the  Sallee  Fleet,  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Voyage  1G3G-37 
pp.  491.  Thomas  Phelps,  Account  of  the  Captivity  in  Barbary  of,  1684-85, 
pi>.  409. 

389.  1746.  PreHidloB  de  Africa. — Reglaraentos  para  dstos.  Madrid:  8vo. 
(Duro.) 

370.  1746-1789.  Prevost,  I'Abbd  [and  others]. — Ilistoire  ge'ndralu  des  voyages, 
ou  nouvelle  collection  tie  toules  \cs  relations  de  voyages  par  iner  et  par  terre  qui 
ont  ^t^  pabliees  jusqu  A  present  dans  les  diff^rentca  langues  de  tontes  les  nations 
coDDues.     Paris:  20  vols.,  4to.     Dutch  edition,  21  vols.,  Amsterdam;  4to,  1767. 

371.  1745-47.  Astley,  Thomas. — New  General  Collection  of  Voyages  and 
Travels,  &c.     London  :  4  vols.,  4to. 

In  vol.  i.  is  a  reprint  of  Thomas'  Second  Voyage  to  Barbary  in  1552,  by 
Captain  T.  Windham. 

S72.    1748.    The  Life  and.  Surprizing    Adventures  of  Jamea   Wyatt, 

ccmtaiuing  his  entering  himself  Trumpeter  on  board  the  Revenge  Privateer, 
Captain  James  Wimble,  May  29ih,  1741,  etc.,  etc.  London  :  12mo,  portrait  and 
3  plates,  pp.  vi.  181.    A  sixth  edition,  1755. 

This  narrative  of  an  Exeter  man  who  was  "  taken  "  by  the  Moors  North  of 

Seneg.il  is  evidently  truthful,  or  at  least  based  on  a  substratum  of  fact.     An 

account  of  Santa  Cruz  (Agadir)  is  given  on  pp.  21-27. 


378.     1748.    The  Case  of  poor  British  Slaves  in  Morocco. 
zine,'  vol.  xviii.  pp.  413,  482,  531. 
vou  m. 
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374.  1749.  [PSeran  de  la  Tour.]— Ilistoire  de  Mouley  Maliamet,  fils  Je 
Moulej- Ismael,  Roy  de  Maro«.%  Geueve;  12iinj  [no  author  or  publiaher'a  name], 
pp.  xxiv.  321. 

376.  ITi'O?  Kort  dog  oprejrt  verhaal  van  alle  do  wree<lhens  in  hunne  skvernyo 
cinder  dc  Miwren  gt'lewlen  door  do  cH]uipR<;e  van  Het  Huys  in  l'  Bus  op  de 
Jlwrsze  Kiist.  Atnsterdftm  (Wed.  J.  van  Egmont)  :  4to,  with  plates  and  figures. 
(Pcsllmmua'  Lilirary.) 

An  account  of  the  slavery  of  shipwrecked  seamen  io  Morocca 

378.  1750.  [Morgan,  J.] — A  compleat  liistory  of  the  Piratical  States  of 
Barbary,  viz.  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tri])oli,  nnd  Morocco.  Cnntaiiiing  the  Origin, 
Itcvoluiions,  and  ]>resent  State  of  those  kingdoma,  their  Forces,  Revenues,  Policy, 
and  Commerce.  JUnstrated  with  a  plan  of  Algiers  and  a  map  of  Barbary,  by  a 
Gentleman  who  resided  there  many  years  in  a  public  character.  Loudon  :  8vo, 
pp.  3G8. 

This  work  is  of  little  value;  so  far  as  Algiers  is  concerned,  it  is  largely  based 
on  Laugier  dc  Tassy's  'Ilistoire  du  Royatime  d'Alger,'  1725,  which  was  again 
to  8<iuie  extent  copiel  from  Marmol,  But  for  tht)  other  States  he  draws  upon 
various  writers,  haviug  himself  no  porsoiml  acquaintance  with  Tunis,  Trijioli,  or 
Morocco.  Morgan  was  au  inderatigable  plagiariBt;  his  account  of  Morocco  is 
taken  without  ackn<iwledgnient  from  Windus,  Ockley,  Brailliwaite,  &c. 

An  Italian  version  was  published  in  London  in  1754,  entitled  'Istoria  degli 
Stall  di  Algerv,  Tuuisi,  Tripoli  e  Marocco,'  12mo,  ]jp.  37li;  and  a  tVench  one 
in  1757,  translated  by  Boyer  de  Probandier:  'Histoire  des  fitats  Barba- 
resques  qui  exerccnt  la  Piraterie.  CJontenaiit  I'origine,  les  revolutions  et  I'^tat 
pr«59ent  des  Royaumes  d'Alger,  de  Tunis,  de  Trip^ili  et  <le  Maroc,  avcc  leurs 
forces,  Una's  revenus,  letu-  politique  et  Icur  commerce.  Par  im  auteur  qui  y  a 
rdsid^  ]ilu)«icurB  aan^s,  avec  caract^re  pu1)lic,  tradnit  dc  Panglais.*  Paris; 
2  vols.  12niu,  pp.  338  +  287. 

377.  1750.  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Morocco,  signed  at  Fez,  15th 
rlunuflry;  negntiated  by  WiUiam  Pettvcrew,  ILB.M.  Consul-tiencral.  This  was 
renewed  by  Article  XL.  of  the  Treaty  of  1701.     (iJcrts.  Treat,  vol.  i.  p.  9G.) 

378.  1750.  Meinguy. — Histoire  des  revolutions  de  I'empire  dos  Arabes.  Paris : 
4  vol.  12mo. 

379-  1751.  Troughton,  Thomas. — Barbarian  Cruelty ;  or,  an  accurate  and 
Impartial  Nnrrative  rif  theUnparailelM  Sufferings  and  almost  intredililc  Hardships 
of  the  Brilish  Captives  Ixlonging  to  the  Inspector,  Privateer,  f'apL  Richard 
Veale  Commander,  during  their  Slavery  under  the  arbitrary  and  despotic 
Oovemujeiit  of  Muley  AhdaJlaJi,  Eui[>ernr  of  Fez  and  Morocro,  from  Jannnnj 
1745-G  to  their  happy  Ransom  and  Deliverance  from  their  pninful  captivities 
complcated  in  Deceni1>er  1750,  by  the  Bounty  and  Bi-ncvoleiico  of  his  present 
Majesty  King  George.     London  :  8vo,  pp.  21(>,  with  quaint  illustrations. 

A  second  edition  was  published  in  the  same  year,  but  vvitli  the  alteration  in 
the  title  of  "by  his  Excellency  William  Latton,  Esq.,  his  Maje.sty's  PleDiix)tei)< 
tiary  and  Consvil  Gctiernl  to  tlio  Emiieror  of  I'fz  and  Morocco." 

To  wliich  is  added  a  supplomcnt  of  pp.  5G,  "  Containing  an  additional 

account  of  several   very   surprising  and  unaccountable   Transactions   which 

tKjcurred  to   the   four  young  men,  viz.   Edward  FUvjeniU,   Grorgt  Bmic, 

JCmanuel  Jiochtsier,  and  Thotnat  Hanfut),  j>art  <if  the  above-mentioned  Coj>- 

,       tiveB,  who  were  stopped  by  the  Emperor  in  order  to  be  made  a  present  to 
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his  Majesty  George  the  II.,  without  the  pnyment  of  ITcaJ  ^loney,  from  the 
Time  they  were  separated  from  their  Comjmnions  for  the  Purjxiae  aforesaid  to 
the  Time  of  their  happy  Releasement  from  Slavery  on  the  llth  April,  1751." 

Both  editions  have  pliites  of  "Muley  Alxlellfth,  King  of  Mequinez  and  Fez, 
Kmperor  of  Morocco  and  Grand  Sheriff  of  Mahutuet,"  the  wreck  of  the  Insj/ertor 
in  Tanker  Bny.  the  captives  beins;  driven  into  the  Interior,  Mowlai  Abckllah's 
massacre  of  335  of  his  own  subjects,  Mowlai  Abdallah's  camp  near  Fez,  Skvea 
at  work  at  niisioram.  Most  of  these  plateei  were  reproduced  in  I'gHow'b 
'  Adventures '  (c<i.  18iiO),     No.  1945.     See  also  Drake'H  Voyages,  pfi.  497-310.  i 

Twenty  of  the  crew  turned  renegades,  and  <ine  of  them,  Thomas  MearH  or 
Myers,  was  living  in  Merakisb,  high  in  office  as  "  Alkaid  Boazzer,"  when 
Colonel  Keafinge  visited  that  citj*  fifty  yoan  later.  Ho  had,  however,  fared 
rather  badly  in  other  respects.     See  No.  512. 

380.  1751.  Additional  Articles  between  Great  Britain  and  Morocco,  signed  at 
Fez,  Irt  Fob. ;  uojotiatud  by  \V,  I'etticrew.  Itenewed  by  Art.  XL.  of  the  Treaty 
of  1791.     (Herts.  Treat,  vol.  i.  p.  97.) 

381.  1753.  Joumaal  wegens  de  rampoftlige  reys-tocht,  van  de  Ed.  Gcrtrengen 
Ileer  Capiteyn  Hondrik  Cornelia  Stcenia,  en  Dienst  vau  bet  Edel  Moogende  Col- 
lie ter  Admiraliteit,  Besstleerende  tc  Amsteldam,  met  bet  fwrlogschip  goniuimt 
liet  buys  in  't  Bosch  geslrand  op  de  Moorsche  kust  in  Afrika  tus-schen  Ceuta  eu 
Kaap  Porkus,  op  Maandag  middag  den  20  December  1751.  ALs  meede  et;n  Korte 
bescbrjjvinge  van  de  Stedeu  Tetuan  en  Fez,  de  Handeling  inet  don  Keizcr  van 
Marokko,  de  Vreedemaaking  met  Ilaar  Hoog  Moogende,  en  de  Eleudie  en 
Dehandelinge  van  hot  Schceps  Volk ;  Nevens  oen  LyHt  der  Genoomene  Scheepen 
door  de  Saaleescbe  en  Tetiiansche  Hoovers,  zeder't  Jaar  1732,  en  de  Naamen 
der  gelosto  Hollandsobe  Gevengenen.  Do<jr  Kunsiige  Plaatcn  Verbecld  (2  platea 
(imaginary)  with  curious  title-page),  pp.  ix.  (preface  signed  "B.  M.")  aod 
pp.  35.     Amsterdam :  4to. 

There  is  no  date  ou  the  title-page,  but  from  internal  evidence  it  seem*  to 
have  been  issued  in  1753;  2nd  edition,  1755.    This  narrative  reached  a  3rd 
edition. 
888i     1754.     Bela^ao  da  Grande  Victoria  iiue  alcaii^ou   contra  os   Mouros  o 
Presidio  dc  Mazagiio.    Liaboa.    (On  Cuuba,  p.  138.) 

383,  1754  ?  Beasa,  Manuel  de. — Rela^So  da  Batalha  que  o  Presidio  do 
Marzagan  'teve  citm  oa  Mouro.s,  offerecida  a  .  .  .  .    (Da  Cunha,  p.  137.) 

384.  1754.  Bavn,  Wilhelm  Prederik.— Kort  Undcrretniug  om  det  Maroc- 
cAnske  Slaveric  i  Aarcne  1751,  1752,  og  1753  dagvis  forfattet  paa  vers  af  den  af 
esi^itionen  antagno  kasserer  ....  davasrendo  Slave.     Kjobenhavn  :  4to,  pp.  98. 

In  1751  the  Dani.sh  Government  »ent  to  Mowlai  Abdallah,  or  rather  to  his 
son  Mohammed,  then  the  virtual  ruler,  an  embassy  on  ■bi:>ard  of  two  frigates. 
This  mission  was  under  the  directicn  of  Col.  Longueville,  and  jmmbered  among 
its  members  Lieut,  (afterwards  Admiral)  Kaas,  and  llavn,  as  Treasurer  of  the 
party,  who  wrote  in  quaint  Danish  doggerel  an  account  of  its  adventures. 
Owing  to  mismanagement,  ignomnco  of  the  country,  and,  above  all,  tt>  the  mis- 
representations of  a  Moorish  Jew,  whom  they  trusted  too  implicitly,  the  entire 
embassy  were  put  under  arrest  in  Merakish,  on  the  ground  that  the  Danes 
had  without  permission  established  a  fortified  jwst  at  Santa  Cruz.  Hiist 
has  prescrveil  a  plan  of  the  bouse  iu  which  they  lived, — a  building,  accordiurr 
to  Ravu,  cf  clay,  one  story  high  and  with  three  rooms  : 

"  Fik  en  Stage  hoi,  plat  Tag  og  ikke  meer. 
End  3  smaa  Kamere  og  Murene  af  Leer." 

X  2 
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Iq  1753  Captain  Liitzow  obtaitietl  a  conccssiuu  fur  a  Danhh  Coniijany, 
wljicli,  by  plying  50,000  piastres  per  annuin,  obtained  the  exciuaive  commerce 
of  Safi  ami  Sftlii.  But  it  was  ud fortunate,  and,  finally  finding  itself  unable  t«> 
compete  with  the  Mogador  and  Larache  merchants,  became  bankrupt. 

886.  1756.  An  Account  of  an  Earthquake  that  happened  in  Bnrhary  [viz. 
Tetuan,  Tangier,  Arzila,  Sallee,  Fez,  Jlequinez,  Saffee,  Marakisb,  Saigon  Itiils,  and 
Tarso]  on  the  1st  November,  1755.  lachtsed  in  a  letter  from  General  Fowke, 
Governor  of  Gibraltar,  communicated  by  Viscount  Royston.  (Phil,  Trana. 
1756,  vol.  xlix.,  page  428.) 

S86.  175C.  Noticia  do  grande  assalto  e  batalha  que  os  MouroB  der^  &  Pra(a 
de  Mazagam.     Lisboa.     (Da  Cunha,  p.  139.) 

387.  1756.  Baumgarten,  J. — Geschichte  d.  Kumidier,  Mauritanier,  Lybier^ 
Ethioper,  Araber,  Keich  v.  Tra]«zont,  alte  Gesch.  Simniens.     Halle:  4to. 

388.  1757.  UToticia  de  grande  batalha  que  liouve  na  Praya  de  Mazagam. 
Lisboa.     (D.\  Cunha,  p.  140.) 

388.     1758.     Lusitano,  Candido. — Vida  do  Infante  D.  Henrique,     Lisboa :  4to. 
Containa  much  information  regarding  the  capture  of  Ceuta  and  other  porta 
of  Morocco.     At  pp.  92-108  is  the  history  of  Juan  Fernandez,  wlio  lived  seven 
months  in  the  Sahara.    See  No.  634. 

Translated  into  French  by  the  Abb^  de  Cournand  :  Lisbon  and  Paris,  1781. 
The  real  name  of  the  author  is  said  to  be  P.  Francisco  Job^  Freire. 

800.  1759.  Clarendon,  Earl  of. —  The  continuation  of  the  Life  of  Edward 
liarl  of  Clarendon,  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
University  of  OxTord,  being  a  continuation  of  Ins  History  of  the  Grand  Rebellion 
from  the  HeBtoration  to  bis  Banishment  in  1G67.  Written  by  himself.  Oxford; 
3  vols.  8vo, 

Vol.  iii.  p.  313  ; — The  king  states  in  parliamont  that  "the  new  acquisition 
of  . . .  Tangier,  &c.  . . .  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  Jewels  of  an  immense 
magnitude  in  the  Royal  Diadem."    See  No.  334. 

391.  1759.  Casiri,  MiehaeL— Bibliotheca  Arabico-Hiepana  EscnriBlensis,  sive 
Libroram  omnium  MSS.  quoa  Arabic^  ab  auctoribiis  magnam  jiarteni  Arabo- 
Hispanis  Compoai);o«  Bibliotbeca  Ca^nobii  JIscuTialensis  complectitur,  Kocensio  et 
Explanntio  Opera  et  iS<i«ito  Michnelis  Casiri  S;ffro-Maroniiae,  Freshyleri,  S.  Thto- 
logiae  Doctoris,  Regis  a  Bibliotbeca,  linguarumqac  Orientaliura  ioterpretatione. 
Matrili :  2  vol.  folio,  pp.  544,  352,  with  a  copious  index  not  paged. 

Many  of  the  MSS.  catalogued  in  these  volumes  are  no  longer  in  existence. 

883.  17.59.  Bougainville,  J.  P.,  Membre  do  I'lnstitut.  —  Mcmoire  sur  les 
Dfcouvcrtes  et  Etalilis.sementB  fait  le  long  dea  c&tes  d'Afriquo  par  Hannon.  With 
nup,  by  Eobert  de  Vaugondi.    (l?cc,  de  TAcad,  dcs  Ins.) 

Many  other  editions  of  the  Periplus  of  Hanno  exist.    iSee  No.  2. 

398.  1760.  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  Morocco,  signed  at  Fee,  28th 
July ;  negotiated  by  Mark  Milbanke,  Esq.,  H.M.  Ambassador. 

This  contains  25  articles,  and  was  renewed  by  Art.  XL.  of  the  treaty  of 
1791.  (Herts,  Trent,  vol.  i.  p.  100;  Martens,  'Rec.  de  Traitds,'  t.  i.  p.  2.) 
This  last  contains  a  notice  of  all  anterior  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
Morocco. 

894.     1760  ?      Hela^ao    dos    governadores 
Mazagam,  etc.    (Da  Cunha,  p,  86,) 


governado 
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885.  1761.  Navarro,  Juan  Jos6,  MarqutSs  de  la  Victoria,  Capitan  General  de 
la  Ariiuidn. — iJiscursos  y  difcren(e8  pmnt<>s  particulannente  Bobre  la  Marina.  M8. 
auUigrafo  del  alio  1761.    .En  la  Bib.  de  Mariiui. 

"  En  la  jxlg.  149  estd  uii  discurso  sobro  las  plazaa  de  Xfrica,  cuales  dcbea 
cousorvar  se  y  ciuik's  se  deben  quemar,  demolor  y  abaudunar."     (Duro.) 

086.  1763.  Garoia  y  Qomez,  Jos^.  —  Noticias  sobre  la  {)Iaza  y  fuerzaa  de 
Sleliilaen  17G3.     MS.  en  la  Biljl.  do  Iiigeuierus.    (Duro.) 

387.  1763.  Hedendaagsche  Historie  of  Tegenwoordige  Btaat  van 
Aftika,  Waiir  ins  uitrounl,  De  Bescbryving  van  Barbaric  [etc.].  Isaak  Tirions, 
Tegenwoordige  Staat  van  AUe  Volken,  vol.  xl.     Amsterdam ;  tivo. 

Morocco  occupied  chap.  vi.  pp.  213-309.     It  contains  a  good  account  of  the 
Dutch  relations  with  the  Moorish  sultans, 

398.  1764.  Ilia,  Nicolas  de. — Decloracion  tomada  &  Nicolas  de  Lia,  Calafate  de 
una  polacra  Hornesa  en  1764.  Conticiie  noticias  do  Mogaflor.  ttlS.  ea  la  Bibliot^ 
del  Dep.  Uidrog.  Pai>cies  varins,  tomo  iii.  Co\.  124.    (Duro.) 

899.  1765.  Cardonne,  Dermis  Dom.,  Secretaire- Interprets  du  Roi,  pour  lea 
Langues  oricntales,  aux  Affaires  iStrangercs,  &  i  la  Bibliothdqoe  de  Sa  Majesty. — 
Hlstoire  de  I'Afriquo  et  do  I'Espagno  sous  la  domination  dea  Arabes.  Cora- 
poa^  sur  differens  Maimscrits  Arabes  de  Biblioth^uo  du  Roi.  DMioe  h.  Mon- 
aeigneur  le  Daupliin.  Paris :  3  vol.  12mo,  pp._  xxtii.  +  402,  400,  and  330,  with 
index  to  each  volume. 

A  German  translation  by  Do  Murr  wa.s  published  at  Zurich  In  1770. 
This  work  is  Iwuied  on  the  Arabic  MSS.  in  llio  Biblicitbiiquo  du  Itoi,  aod 
fiiiisLcs  at  the  conquest  of  Tlem^en,  Tunis  and  Tripoli  by  tlic  Turks,  and  at 
that  of  Fez  and  Morocco  by  the  dyrtasty  of  Sheril's.  lie  cites  the  following 
Arab  authors,  whose  MS.  wurks  arc  in  tijo  Bibl.  du  Koi  at  Paris,  as  his  autho- 
rities:— Chebab-ed-din  Abul  Abbaai :  Uistonae  universalis,  No.  G42. 
JLhmed  ben  Abd-vd-vahabi,  co.;noniJno  Novairi :  Historiae  (immiml- 
arum,  qui  iu  Hispauia  rt^^siarunt.  No.  703.  Ahmed  ben  Mubammed  el- 
Moghrebi  :  Ilistoria  HisjKitiiae,  ])riniae  partis  Volumen  secumluni,  No.  705. 
!Bbn  el-Kantir:  De  redactis  in  Arabum  Potcsfatem  Hispania,  No.  706. 
Historia  Iienaazedini  viziri  ultinionmi  Granatne  regum  ex  fandlil  El-Ahniar, 
No.  758.  Uiitoria  universnliB  Ghebabe-ed-din  Ahmed  el  Mokri,  al 
Paai,  No.  701.  Historiae  comiwmlium,  auctore  Tbn-Klialdxin,  No.  769. 
Luuoe  resplendentesMarocci  auctore  Abdalla  ibn  Batuta,  No.  825.  Ilistoria 
Califiu'ani  ac  Regum  Anibum  in  Hispanifi  usqao  ad  annum  llegirae  705,  aucioro 
Ben  AbdaUa  el-Khatob  el-Muanlmani  el-Ko»*tubL  Ilistoria  universalis 
Abu-jaferi  Mohanamed  ben  Harir  el-TabarL 

400.  1705.  liucuoe,  Pedro,  and  Pedro  M.  Cermeno. — Discurso  sobre  con- 
servar  6  abandonar  lus  tres  presidios  nienores;  Melilla,  Pefi6n  y  Alhucemns. 
Sobre  las  varias  opiuiones  que  aoerca  del  particuLir  fie  eniiiieron  trata  D.  Martin 
Fernandez  do  Navanctc  en  su  Uihliot.  Marii.  tomo  ii.  p.  576.    (Duro.) 

401.  1766.  Nova  Rela^ao  de  hum  grande  combats  que  a  garni^auo  de  Pra9a  de 
Mazagilo  teve  em  Domingo  de  Ramos,  etc.     Lietboa.     (Da  Cunha,  p.  144.) 

•402.  1766?  Sagarra,  Joseph. — Compendio  de  la  historia  du  la  Espaua  trans- 
fre tana.  Dividiilo  en  dos  touioa.  Compuesto  pov  D.  J.  dc  S.  y  de  Baldrieh,  noble 
de  Cataluiia,  &c.     Barcelona  (without  date)  :  2  vol.  8vo.     (Duro.) 

408.  17G7.  Treaty  between  France  and  Morocco,  dated  28th  May,  conBnning 
that  of  1682.     This  was  renewed  in  1«24,     (Tab.  des  fitab.  Fr.  en  Alg.  IMl, 
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p.  422.    See  also  Martens,  Rec.  de  Tr.  t.  L  p.  57.     Tliis  coatains  a  notice  of  all 
anterior  treaties^ 

Tiie  treaty  iti  question  waa  negotialeJ  by  the  Comte  do  Breugnon  with  the 
Sxiltun.  The  furmer  left  Safli  on  the  7th  of  May  and  arrived  at  Merakish  on 
tJie  17th.  On  the  27tli  all  the  Froach  slaves  were  lihcratcd  uij  very  humili.itiDg 
oonditions,  aud  on  the  18th  of  Juue  the  ambasfcador  crabarked  for  Franee.  See 
also  No.  550. 
404w  17(J7.  Tratado  de  paz  y  comercio  entro  Espaila  y  Marruecos  finnado  el 
28  dc  Mayo  de  17G7.     Colec.  Canlillo.    (Dure.) 

405.  1767.  Treaty  of  Commerc*  between  Denmark  and  Morocco,  signed  by 
Jean  Koustroup,  25tb  July,  1T67.     (Martina,  Rec.  de  Tr.  t.  i.  p.  64.) 

This  also  gives  a  notice  of  atttirior  treaties. 

406.  I7f>l.  Juan,  Don  Jorge. — Viaje  &  Marruecos.  M.S.  que  iK>8ee  elSr.  Condo 
de  Ezpelela.  Citase  en  la  del  viaje  de  D.  Francisco  Merry  y  Colora  eu  1863  doude 
se  extracta.    (Duro.)    See  No.  931. 

40ea.  17(i8.  Drake,  Edward  Cavendish. — A  new  Uiiiven>al  Collection  of 
Autiieiitjc  and  Entertaining  Voyaiies  and  Travels,  etc.     London,  fol. 

Contains  Windus,  No.  342,  pp.  490-496 ;  Troughton,  No.  37U,  pp.  497- 
509;  Sutherland's  Narrative  uf  the  loss  of  Hiu  Majesty's  Ship  Litchfield 
(1758-60);  and  the  sufferings  of  the  surviviug  jart  of  the  crew  during  their 
fclavcry  in  Morocco,  jip.  511-518 ;  and  M«>ore,  No.  361,  jip.  519-532. 

407.  1769.  The  Female  Captive. — A  narrative  of  facts  which  happened  in 
Barbary  in  the  year  1756.     Loudon:  12mo,  2  vol.,  pp.  144,  160, 

A  true  story :  the  lady's  maiden  name  was  Marsh ;  she  married  Mr.  Crisp, 
but  he,  having  failed  in  business,  went  to  India,  whither  she  afterwards  pro- 
ceeded. She  was  captured  by  a  Salli  Kover  on  her  voyage  from  Gibraltar  to 
EnglancL     She  wu  taken  to  Merakish,  whence  she  was  subsequently  released. 

408.  1770?  (circa).  De  liOureiro,  Jacintho  de  Pinii.— Familias  de  Maxagam. 
"  Miinuscripto  sjetie-iloatco  em  cinco  volumes,  {«rtceDoent«  ao  rev"  bifipo  do  Porto." 
(Ortca  qut>tud  by  Da  Ciinlia.) 

409.  1770.  Alhucemas. — Diario  de  lo  acaecido  en  la  plaza  y  campo  de  Alhu- 
cemas  con  molivo  de  ia  llcgada  del  rey  de  Marrtiecos  i.  tSl  en  1770.  MS.  en  la 
Acad,  dc  la  Uist.    Quoted  in  '  Confer,  sobre  el  Hiich  Muh.  el-Baghdddy.'     (Duro.) 

410.  1771.  James,  Lt-CoL  Thomas. — The  Uistory  of  the  Herculean  Straits, 
Tbow  called  the  Stniits*  of  Gibraltar,  inchidiiifi  those  Porta  of  Spain  and  Barbary 
that  lie  contii^uous  thereto.     Ijondon  i  2  vol.,  4to,  pp.  37**,  414. 

This  work  treats  princi[ially  of  the  Spanish  Coast  and  of  Gibraltar.  Vol.  ii., 
pp.  1-42,  is  "of  Tetuan  in  Barbarj';  a  plan  of  Ceuta,  its  hist<3ry  and  some 
other  particulars." 

411.  1775.  [Bid6  de  Maurville.]^Relation  de  Tallaire  de  Larache.  Amster- 
dam :  8vo  [without  author,  printer  or  publisher's  name],  pp.  398. 

It  is  a  description  of  the  "expedition  des  Chaloupes,"  under  the  com- 
mand of  M.  de  Daurcgar<},  sent  on  the  27th  June,  1765,  by  M.  DuchafTauit 
to  punisli  the  corsairs  of  the  Port  of  Larache.  It  was  a  failure — Bomething 
like  a  rei)ul«. 

412.  1775.  PeSon  de  la  Qomera. — Diario  del  Sitio  del  niismo,  desde  el  20  do 
Euero  de  1775.     MS.  (>n  la  Aciid.  de  la  llist.     (Duro.) 

418.  1775.  Moreno,  Miguel. — Dcscrii>ci6n  del  cslndo  actual  de  la  pliuca  del 
Pt-non,  con  el  diario  del  sitio  que  tl  eiiiporadnr  de  Marruecos  puso  en  3  de 
Febiero,  1775.     MS.  en  fol.,  12  hoj.  Dep.  do  lugenieros.     (Duro.) 
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414.  1775.     Qoldottl,  l>r.  P. — Storin  dei  Mori.     Firenze :  Svo. 

415.  1775.     Sohlozer,  August  Iiudwrtg  von. — Summarische  (reschichfce  von 

Nord  Afrika,  uaiuentlkh  von  Marokko,  Airier,  'J'titiis,  ii.  Tripoli.  fJiJtUngeii  : 
12mo,  pp.  93. 

418.  177G-1788.  Qibbon,  Sdward. — The  History  <^if  the  Decline  and  Fall  of 
the  Human  Empire.     London  :  G  vols.  4to. 

In  the  many  editions  of  this  fnmoiis  work  there  are  only  general  references 
to  tlie  Mi.iors  and  Mauretania,  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs,  the  extinction  of 
Christiuiiity,  etc. 

417.  177(i.  Vaxela  y  Ulloa,  Jos^.  — Diurio  y  observaciones  de  .  . .  .  deado 
CWu  jjor  la  CoHUi  O.  de  Africa  h&cia  el  Siir.  >IS.  original  en  la  Bib.  del.  Dep. 
Hidrog.  Afric;L,  tonio  ii.    (Duro.) 

418.  1777.    "Eyase  'EijBBea. — Omstandig  en  waarachter  Dagrerhaal,  van  Capt. 

Eysse  Eysees  Junior,  gevoerd  hebbende  het  driemast  galjoot-schip  genoemd  de 
vrouw  Geertruy,  van  St.  Lucas  naar  AniBturJam  gcdcstiucerd.  Be':innen<le  ruet 
defzelfs  vertrek  van  St.  Lucas,  tot  dat  hij,  op  do  hoogte  van  Koap  St.  Vincent, 
door  cen  Maroccaausch  roofiichip  gcriom«:n,  en  to  Laracho  opgebragt  wirrd. 
Voorts  zijne  luDdreiisea  door  Ikrbarijou,  van  Laraolie  naar  Marocoo,  Oud  cti 
Nieaw  Salcc  en  Mogador,  waarin  men,  buitfn  de  ecLtste  berichten  van  den  tegeu- 
woordigen  staat  van  de  Bnrbaarsche  roofknst,  der  gestcldlieid  en  Icvenswijzc  dor 
inwoners,  voortbrensseleu  van  "t  land  on  wat  den  aandacht  mcer  opwekken  kan, 
nog  vind,  veel  bijzonderhedcn  wcgens  den  ])ersoou,  omtiiegang  on  hofhovuling  van 
Ciddy  Mahomet  Fieu  Abdala,  keizer  van  Miirocco,  Fez  en  Miknes.  Uelijk  ook 
wegens  de  onderhaudcling  van  vrecde,  tusschen  H.  H.  M.  de  heeren  Staten- 
Generaal  der  Vereeuigde  Nederlandeu,  en  zijne  Keizerlijke  Majeateit  van  Morocco. 
Doormengt  mt't  vole  wetcnawaardige  bijamiierheilen,  wegens  de  behandeling  der 
Mooren,  ten  opzichte  van  de  chiistencn,  gedureude  het  verblijfvan  bovengenoemdc 
Capt.  Eysse  Eysses,  Capt,  Cornells  Hiddes  en  Capt.  Jocbem  Meijer,  aldaar.  Als 
ook  eenigo  onistandighetJen,  betreffentle  de  do<id  en  begraffonis  van  Capt.  Jocbem 
Meijer.  Laatstelijk,  eonige  aantcekeniugen,  dea  schrijver  tot  Gibraltar  ter  hand 
gesteld,  mede  op  de  bovenaangehaaklo  zaken  toepasselijk.  Cedrukt  voor  don 
auteur.     Amsterdam:  ko,  pp.  37. 

419.  1778.  Cassini,  Moub.  de. — Voyage  to  'California  to  obscrv'c  the  Transit 
of  Tenus,  by  M.  ChBj)i>e  d'Auberucbc ;  with  the  Author's  rout^  through  Me.xtro, 
and  the  Natural  Ilistory  of  that  Province,  with  a  Vnvage  to  Newfoundland  and 
Sallee.     Folding  plate  of  the  City  of  Mexico.     London  :  8vo. 

430.  1778.  Verdun  de  la  Crenne,  Lieut,  do  Vaisseau  ;  Le  Chevalier  de 
Borda,  ct  Pingre. — Voyage  fait  par  ordre  du  Eoi  en  1771  et  1772,  en  diversea 
parties  de  I'Euroix),  de  I'Afrique  et  de  I'Ameriqiie.     Paris :  2  vol.,  4to. 

Vol.  ii.,  cap.  V.  p[).  29—19,  treats  of  the  "CtStes  occidciitales  d'Afriquc  depuis 
le  Cap  Spartel  jnsipi'au  Cap  Ulanc." 

421.  1778.  Treaty  of  Peace  between  Morocco  and  Tuscany,  signed  6lh  Fili. 
1778.     (Martiuns,  Hec.  de  Tr.,  t.  i.  pp.  155.) 

This  also  gives  a  notice  of  anterior  treaties. 

422.  1779.  Host,  (Jeorg.  —  Efterretninger  om  Marukos  og  Fes,  samledo  der 
landee  fra  I7ti0  til  1768.  Kitjbenhavn :  itn,  pp.  291  and  Index,  witli  portrait, 
several  views,  and  a  map  of  Morocco  with  the  mimes  in  Arabic  characters,  though 
Dot  always  correctly. 

A  German  translalion  by  Sussmilcli,  with  tlu^  snino  plates,  &c.,  was  pii1>- 
llafaed  at  Copenhagen,   1781,  4to:    'Nachriclitcn  von  Marokos  uud  Fes  im 
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Lnnde  selbst  gosammlet  in  den  Jnhren  1760  bis  17C8,  von  Georg  HiJst;  BiuMlem 
daniacbeu  iibersetyit.'     ]>p.  221,  but  wUhout  tlie  Index. 

1'liis  is  a  work  of  much  merit ;  in  some  reapects  the  most  exhaustive  and 
accurate  ever  published.  The  author  was  Dawis^li  Consul  in  Morocco  for  raauy 
years. 

423.  1780.  Convenia  Ju  aniistad  y  comercio  tntre  el  Bey  de  Espaila  y  el 
Einperador  do  Marruecos,  firmado  en  Aranjiiez  a  30  Mayo  1780.  Colec. 
Cantillo,    (Duro.) 

424.  1780-96.  Vella,  JoBeph. — Codic«  diplomalico  di  Sicilia  sotto  il  governo 
degli  Arabi,  publicato  per  o[tera  e  studio  di  Alfonso  Airoldi.  Naopoli :  6  vol., 
4to. 

The  fyllowing  note  by  Mr.  W,  Daven()ort  Adams  supplies  in  a  concise 
form  the  history  of  this  extraordinary  literary  fraud  which  is  so  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  Bibliogropby  of  Morocco : — Joseph  Vella,  whilom  Chaplain 
to  the  Knights  of  Malta,  being  at  Paleriuu  in  17(32,  accomjianied  the 
amliHssador  of  Moroca>,  Mohammed-bon-Olhara,  on  a  visit  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Martin,  wheru  he  was  entertained  witli  the  sight  of  au  Arabic  manuscript 
of  great  autiquily.  Listening  to  the  chatter  of  the  monks  about  their  hoixjs  of 
finding  in  the  Arabian  writers  the  data  which  would  enable  them  to  fill  up  a 
lacuna  of  two  centuries  in  the  Sicilian  annals,  Vella  seized  uijon  the  idea;  and 
it  was  not  very  loUfi;  bcftjre  ho  delighted  the  hearts  of  all  true  Sicilians  with  the 
intelligence  ihat  the  Morocco  ambassador,  in  looking  over  the  conventual 
library,  had  put  his  haud  ui^on  a  precious  manuscript  containing  the  corre- 
Bpjndencc  between  tlie  Arabian  gaveniors  of  Sicily  and  their  Sovereigns  iu 
Africa. 

To  confirm  the  authontidty  of  this  pretended  "  find,"  and  to  increase  its 
inipiirtauce  in  the  eyes  of  bin  [i.atron,  Airuldi,  archbishop  of  lleraklia,  who,  he 
knew,  would  spare  no  cost  in  the  publication  of  a  work  of  such  historic  interest, 
ihe  ingenious  Vella  invented  a  currLStxindonce  between  himself  and  the 
ambassador,  who  had  returned  to  Morocco,  'llie  frtiil  of  this  imaginary 
corruEipondencc  was  not  only  the  assurance  that  a  secuud  and  more  completo 
copy  of  the  monastic  manuscript  existed  in  ihe  library  at  Fez,  but  the  discovery 
of  another  work,  forming  a  continuation  of  itj  ns  well  as  of  a  series  of  a.iius  and 
medals,  illustrative  and  contirmatory  of  their  historical  and  chronological 
detailr. 

So  brilliantly  successful  was  this  little  drama  (hat  the  King  of  Naples,  to 
whom  Vella  presented  his  translation  in  mojiuscript,  proixjsed  to  send  him 
oti  a  mission  to  Morocco  to  purchase  or  copy  in  the  libraries  of  that  State  all 
the  Arabian  manuscripts  bearing  on  the  history  of  his  kiugdom. 

The  translation  of  the  newly-found  Arabic  manuscript  was  announci-d  in 
1786  in  oil  the  joumala  of  Europe,  and  the  first  volume  was  published  iu  17My, 
ut  supra.  The  sixth  apjjeared  iu  17B3.  The  first  volume  was  dedicated  to  the 
King  of  Nai>le8  aud  the  second  to  the  Queen. 

The  archbishoji  next  desireil  to  publish  the  whole  of  Vaila's  BO-callcd 
Arabic  text,  aud  for  this  purpose  obtained  a  fouut  of  Arabic  tyi>e  from  Ikxloui. 
An  artist,  named  Di  Bella,  was  commissioned  to  engrave  the  coiu.s  tind  ruwlala 
fabricated  by  Vella — who,  by  the  way,  to  render  more  difiicult  the  detection  of 
his  fraud,  had  obliterated  the  greater  portion  of  the  monastic  manuscript.  At 
lost,  in  17D5,  at  the  expense  of  the  King  of  Nai)les,  were  published  at  Palermo 
the  first  volumes  of  the  two  editions,  the  principal  of  which,  a  costly  folio, 
coDtaiucd  the  Arabic  text  with  the  Italian  translation  of  the  uxauuacript 
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*•  discoTercJ  "  at  Fez,  under  the  imposing  title  of  *'  Kitab  Divan  Misr,  or  Libro 
del  Consiglio  d'Egitto"  (Book  of  the  Egyptian  Divan  or  Council).  So  far,  so 
good.  Vella  probably  thought  himself  in  Sicily  safe  from  exposure;  but 
Nemesis,  determined  on  his  puaiBbment,  sent,  aa  a  tourist  to  the  island  of 
volcanic  fires,  a  Oerman  orientaliiit — J.  Hager.  As  a  matter  of  course  he  heard 
of  the  historical  treoKure-trovc,  procured  a  copy  of  Volla's  folio,  examined  it, 
and  flt  once  tletected  ihe  imposture.  Airoldi,  however,  sUxmI  gallantly  Iby  bia 
fraudulent  prot^ije,  and,  determinetl  at  all  costs  to  save  bim,  appointed  a 
commission  of  five  highly  respectable  {lersons,  against  whom  the  only  objection 
■was  tliat  they  did  not  know  a  word  of  Arabic.  Their  mode  of  jiroceduro  should 
Lave  been  this;  they  should  have  placed  before  Vella  tlie  Arabic  text  of  tho 
"Codice  Diplomatico,"  and  have  required  him  to  iranslale  at  sij;ht  whatever 
passage  they  thought  fit  to  point  out  to  hira.  His  Itnlian  version  would  havo 
served  them  as  a  com|iarison  to  ascertain  if  he  tniuiilalcd  accurately,  and  if  he 
contradicted  himself  in  the  printed  version.  But  the  absence  from  the 
tribunal  of  an  Arabic  scholar  nullified  the  verification. 

Vella  committed  to  memory  two  or  three  jiassagea  of  his  translat><)n ;  and 
when  the  Arabic  translation  was  laid  before  him  he  chose  whatever  page  ho 
pleased,  as  if  he  had  oiM?ned  upon  it  accidentally,  and  proceeded  to  repeat  by 
rote  what  he  had  learned.  The  commissioner!!  would  never  liave  arrived  at  a 
•atisfactory  result  if  Vella  had  not  at  length  made  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and 
Acknowledged  his  deception.  Finally,  in  179fi,  ho  was  aentencetl  to  fifteen 
years'  imprisonment,  and  had  abundant  leisure,  therefore,  to  regret  that  visit  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  which  had  tempted  him  into  the  ways  of  dishonesty. 
— Gentlema7i's  Magazine,  1891. 

The  mosque  libraries  of  Fez  and  Merakish,  which  have  been  so  frequently 
rumoured  to  be  the  hiding-place  of  valuable  iDaTiuPcripts,are  in  all  likelihood 
poor  In  any  volumes  of  more  literary  iraportance  than  a  few  Korannic  com- 
mentaries. Kven  in  Ciynajrl's  day  (Nu.  48)  the  former  city  had  little  love  of 
litcrntiu'e,  and  during  the  civil  wars  prior  to  Moulai  Ismail's  reign  and  after 
hLs  death,  much  of  this  was  either  destroyed  or  scattered  by  the  unlettered 
sovereigns  of  that  j^riod.  Many  manuscripts  were  doubtless  brought  from 
Spain,  and  an  Embassy  was  sent  at  a  later  date  to  try  and  recover  some  of 
Ihtiw  which  liad  escaped  tho  ignorant  fary  of  Xiruenes.  But  if  we  except  the 
MS.  of  Ibn  BatuU  which  Moura  found  in  Ftz  (No.  GIG)  and  that  of  the  Rudh- 
Al-Kartas  in  Merakish  from  which  Bfaumier  made  his  translation  (No.  871), 
nothing  of  any  great  imi>oriance  haa  come  to  light,  though  as  MSS.  wore 
carried  away  by  Golius  (No.  157),  etc.,  it  is  likely  enough  that  the  libraries  of 
London,  Lcydcn,  Madrid  and  other  Eiirojiean  cities  amy  contain  what  had 
tendered  Morocco  so  disBp[x>intiiig  to  the  hunter  after  the  relics  of  a  more  cul- 
tured age.  It  might,  however,  be  added  that,  of  late  years  at  least,  no  one  hns 
been  permitted  to  ran^ck  any  of  the  mosque  libraries.  Sir  John  Dniramond 
Hay  in  vain  offered  rewards  for  any  Latin  or  Greek  documents  which  (i'n<ei* 
<ilia\  the  loug-80U);ht-for,  lost  books  of  Livy  were  imagined  to  be  in  Fez, 
though  on  no  sounder  ground  than  the  fact  that  they  are  nowhere  else. 
See  No.  1518. 

426.     1782.     Campany. — Memoriis  bistoricaa  sobre  la  Marina,  comercio  y  artea 
de  la  antiguaCiudad  de  Barcelona.     Madrid  :  4  vol.,  Ito. 
Many  treaties. 


'426,     1782.    De  Ayala,  D.  Ig;iiEU2io  Lopez. — Hisloria  du  Gibridtar, 
4to,  pp.  xvi.  38'j,  xlviii. ;  with.  I'lau. 


Madrid : 
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This  is  tlie  best  of  the  early  histories  of  Gibraltar  so  far  as  the  relations  of 
Morocco  and  the  Rock  are  concerued. 

It  was  troDBlated  in  1845  by  James  Bell:  'The  History  of  Gibraltar  from 
the  Earliest  period  of  its  occupation  by  the  Saracens,  cotniJiising  details  of  the 
uunieroua  conflicts  for  its  possession  beiwt-en  tlic  ilcmrs  and  the  Cliristians, 
until  it«  Jiiial  surrender  in  1462  ;  and  of  subsequent  events;  with  an  aii[iendix 
containing  interesting  documents.'  London ;  8vo,  pp.  xx.  234,  with  plan 
(dificreut  from  Ajahi's). 

427.  1783.  Additional  ArticleB  between  CJroat  Britain  and  Morocco,  signed 
at  Sallee,  24th  May  ;  negotiated  by  Sir  Roger  Curtis  and  reuowcd  by  Article  XL. 
of  the  treaty  of  17'.)1.     (Herts.  Trejit.,  vul.  i.  \>.  HO.) 

4a&     1783-94.    Abu'l  Peda  lamael.— 


jLi^\  j\j^\     J  j-oJi^^     ^    JLju-J\     ^■j\y. 


Annalcs    Muslemici, 

Res  gestae  a  Mohammede  usque  ad  a.c.  lllil.     Arab,  et  Lat.  ed.  J.  J,  lleiske. 
Hafiiiaj:  5  vols.  4to.    See  Nok.  25,  H13,  623,  720. 

Other  works  on  the  same  subject  liy  Reiske  appeared  at  Leipzig  in  1734 

and  in  the  'Magaxin  fiir   dio  ueue   Ilislorie  uud  Geographie/  of  Diisching, 

t.  iv.  and  V. 

428.     1783.      Schweighofer. — Einleitung  zur    Kenntnias   der    Slaateverfassung 

bei  der  vereiuigicii  KiJiiigreichu  Maroku  und   Fca   von   Schweihofer.      Wien : 

8vo,  pp,  111,  with  illustrations  moatly  takuu  from  Host. 

The  book  concludes  with  a  short  bibUography,  containing  the  Ijooks  from 
which  it  is  compiled. 

480.  1784.  MarokkaniBChe  Briefe.  Ansdem  Arabischen.  Neue  vcrmchrte 
und  verbcsserte  AuHage.     Frankturt  unci  Leipzig  :  8vo,  pp.  256. 

Morocco  letters,  written  in  Qerman  by  J.  FezzL 

481.  178^.  Voyage  dans  les  £tats  barbaresqueis  do  Maroc,  Alger,  Tunis  ct 
Trijioly;  ou  luttres  d'un  <ie»  captifs  qui  viennent  d'etre  rachcttn  par  Mil.  les 
Chaiioines  reguliers  de  la  Sainle  Trinite,  suivies  d'une  notice  sur  lour  rachut  et  du 
catalogue  do  leurs  noms.  Paris :  12mo,  pp.  193,  with  List  of  the  mnsonicd  slaves, 
pp.8. 

The  first  letter  is  elated  "  Sale,  21  Juia  17S2,"  but  no  author's  name  i» 
indicated. 

The  first  three  letters  are  regarding  Morocco :  the  first,  pp.  1-33,  speaks  of 
Said ;  the  second,  jip.  34-IJ2,  of  Mequiru-z  and  Tetou.Tn ;  the  third,  pp.  G3-tH,  of 
Fez  and  Meriikihli.  This  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  work  of  the  Pere 
Lucitu  Hertuill,  wlm  lived  in  the  17th  century,  these  letters  lining  dated  1781 
and  1782.  They  give  a  most  faithful  account  of  bailee  and  other  ports  of  Uie 
country. 

482.  1780.  Beise  in  den  barbarischen  Staaten  von  Morocco,  Algier,  Tunis  und 
Tri^uili,  oder  Briele  eines  aus  der  barbarischeu  Gefaugcnscliaft  erloesetea  Frsinzoe- 
siscbeu  Officiers.     Aua  dem  Franxo-siischen  iiliersetzt.     Liibeck  :  8vo. 

433.  1787.  Cholmley,  Hugh. — A  Discourse  of  Tanjier  by  Sir  llngh  Choln)ley, 
Bart.  "With  sumo  account  of  himself  and  his  Journey  through  Fmnce  and 
Spain  to  that  Place,  where  he  was  engaged  in  building  the  Mole  in  the  Time  of 
King  Charles  the  Second :  and  n  Journal  of  the  works  carrying  on ;  and  al»:>  some 
of  his  Speeches  in  Parliament.  Token  from  Manuscripts  now  in  the  possession 
of  Nathaniel  Cholmley,  of  Whitby  and  Howaham  in  the  County  of  York,  Esq. 
4to,  privatel^'printcii. 
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484.  1787.  Treaty  of  friendship  and  commerce  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Morocco  (in  the  Arabic  language),  signed  by  Thomas  Barclay,  Ist  Jan., 
1787.    (Martens,  Rec.  de  Tr.,  t.  i.  p.  380.) 

486.  1787.  Chenier,  Iiouis-Sauveiir  de.  Consul  G^n^ral  au  Maroc. — ^Re- 
cherches  historiques  sur  les  Maures  et  histoire  de  renipire  du  Maroc.  Paris : 
3  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  424,  476,  564. 

An  English  translation,  1788,  2  vol.,  8vo,  pp.  vi.  377  +  427:  'The 
Present  State  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  its  animals,  products,  cities,  coins, 
weights  and  measures ;  with  the  language,  religion,  laws,  manners,  customs, 
and  character  of  the  Moors;  the  history  of  the  Dynasties  since  Edris;  the 
naval  force  and  commerce  of  Morocco ;  and  the  character,  conduct,  and  views, 
political  and  commercial,  of  the  reigning  Emperor,  translated  [and  abridged 
most  of  the  historical  portion,  a  third  of  the  work  being  omitted]  from  the 
French.' 

Includes  a  good  description  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco ;  with  maps. 

The  author  of  this  work,  according  to  Keatinge  (1773),  "  gave  great  offence 
to  Sultan  Homed  Ebn  Abdallah,"  by  whom  on  one  occasion  he  was  ordered 
to  leave  his  presence.  Jackson,  permeated  with  the  weakness  of  authors  on 
Morocco  for  disparaging  their  rivals,  speaks  slightingly  of  M.  de  Chenier's 
hauteur  to  the  Moors  and  the  difficulty  he  had  in  obtaining  information  owing 
to  his  dislike  to  mingle  among  the  natives.  This  hauteur  was,  however,  not 
without  its  uses,  for  up  to  the  year  1767 — when  M.  de  Chenier  refused  to  honour 
the  order — no  Christian  was  permitted  to  ride  into  Saffee  on  horseback,  or  Jew 
enter  it  except  barefooted  (as  in  Fez  and  other  cities  to  this  day),  owing  to  the 
number  of  tombs  or  asylums  of  saints  within  the  walls.  Even  the  Portuguese, 
when  masters  of  the  place,  did  not  abandon  this  humiliating  custom  till  the 
year  1641.  Chenier  was  afterwards  Consul-General  in  Constantinople,  where 
were  born  his  two  sous — Audr6-Marie,  the  poet  and  politician,  who  was 
guillotined  on  the  25th  of  July  1794;  and  Marie-Joseph,  the  poet  and 
dramatist  who,  surviving  the  Reign  of  Terror,  died  in  1811. 

488.    1787.    Quignes,  M.   de.  —  Massaoudi,  Aboul-Hassan  Ali. 

J»     \y^      i^\Sft^«    J   '_  -fcA^^    frjj*       -^^^  Prairies  cCOr  et  lea  Mines  dea 

pierres  precieuses.      Not.  et  Ex.tr.  des  MSS.  de   la  Bib.  du  Eoi,    Paris :    4to, 
t.  i.,  pp.  1-67. 

A  notice  of  his  work,  contained  in  several  MSS.  in  the  Bib.  du  Roi,  Paris, 
which  have  been  entirely  translated  into  French.     See  No.  15. 

487.  1787.  Tofino  de  San  Miguel,  Don  Vicente,  Brigadier  de  la  real 
Armada. — Derrotero  de  las  Costas  de  Espaila  en  el  Mediterrdneo  y  su  corres- 
pondiente  de  Xfrica.  Escrito  en  los  alios  de  1783  y  1784.  Madrid :  8vo, 
2  vol. 

Another  edition  was  published  by  the  hydrographical  department  at 
Madrid,  1832. 

4S&    1788.    [Jardine,  Iiieut.-CoL  A.]— Letters  from  Barbary,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  &c.    By  an  English  Officer.    London :  2  vol.,  8vo.    pp.  xv.  496,  528. 
In  vol.  i,  pp.  1-189  are  devoted  to  the  author's  travels  in  Morocco;  he 
went  to  Mekenes  vi&  Tetuau,  on  a  mission  from  General  Comwallis,  Governor 
of  Gibraltar. 

Translation  into  German  (1  vol.) :  *  Bemerkungen  iiber  Marokko :  Desgleichen 
ttber  Frankreich,  Spanien  imd  Portugal.    Von  ein  englischen  Offizier  wahrend 
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Beiaen  Reisen  durch  diese  Lander,  eini;;en  FroumlcQ  im  Briefun  niitgethcilt 
ein  gedrangter  Auszog  nusdem  Englbschcn.'    Leipzig:  8vo,  1790,  pp.  xvi.  334- 

488.  1788.  Marin,  Carlo  Antonio. — Storia  Civile  c  Politicfl  del  Commercio 
de'  Veneziani.     Vinegia  :  8  vol.,  8vo. 

440.  1789.  Soufia,  "Ft.  Joao  de. — Veati;;;ios  da  Leiigua  AraUca  em  Portugal,  ou 
Lexicon  Etymologico  das  palavras  e  nomcs  Porlugiiezes,  que  trem  origem 
Ambica,  composite)  {x)r  ordGm  da  Acadcmia  Heal  d.ts  Scieucios  do  Lisbua. 
LislMDa:  8vo,  pp.  xx.  160.  A  new  edition  was  issued  in  1830,  with  addiiious  by 
Fr.  Moura. 

ITiia  work,  thoagh  not  without  grave  faults,  is  regarded  by  students  of 
Hiapano-Lusitanian  Arabic  as  much  euperior  to  that  of  Martinez  Marina  in 
the  4tli  vol,  of  the  'Mcuiorios  de  la  real  Academia,'  and  the  still  more  slovenly 
list  (jf  Haumcr  in  the  1854  '  Sitzenbericht '  of  the  Vieuna  Academy.  With 
the  glossary  of  Dozy  and  Engelmann,  No.  883,  it  supersedes  all  other  publi- 
cations of  the  kind  neces«ary  fur  cousultatiou  by  investigators  of  the  relations 
between  Spain  and  Africa. 

441.  1789,     Briaaon,  M.  F.  &.  de. — Histoire  du  Naufrnge  et  de  la  Captivitd  de 

M.  de  B.,  avec  la  description  dea  d&erts  d^Afriquo  depiua  le  Senegal  jusqu'i 

Maroc.     GenSive  :  8vo,  pp,  20. 

'  Ju  IvBglish :  Narrative  of  the  Shipwreck  and  Captivity  of  M.  de  Brisson, 

with  Description  of  (ho  Deserts  of  Africa  from  Senegal  tn  Morocco;  translated 

from   the  French,  post  8vo,  Perth,  1789.     Also  in  Voyages  to  the  Coast  of 

Africa  by  Messrs.  Saugnior  and  Brisson,  etc.     8vo,  1792,  pp.  500. 

Also  a  Polifih  version ;  HiBtorya  rozbicia  sie  i  nicwoli  jiana  Brissona  .  .  . 
z  opisaiiiem  pustyn  Afryki  od  Seaegalu  az  do  Maroko.  Edycya  nowa« 
Warszawa:  8vo. 

442.  1789.  Ahmed  ben  el-Hassan  el-Metsyowi. — Itinerary  froiu  Fez  to 
Tafilet. 

The  author  wrote  an  itinerary  from  Fez  to  Tafilet,  translated  into  Latin  by 
Prof.  Paulas  in  1791  in  the  VMeniorabilicu'  (tycipsic,  1791,  t.  i.  p.  47),  and 
into  French  (from  the  Latin)  by  Baron  C.  A.  de  Walcktnaer  in  1821  (Rechurche« 
GiJographiques  sur  riut^rieur  de  rAfriquo  septentrionale,  pp.  4o7-47()).  See 
No.  453. 

448.  1789.  Quignes,  M.  de.— <_^l5i"  ^'^.J^  ^'^'''^  «^««  McrveUUs. 
Mctiiugea  de  Geogmphio  et  d'fliwtoira  Naturcllc,  par  Zein-eddin  Omar,  fils 
d'AbouI  Modhaffc-r,  sumoram^  Ebn  al-Ouardi,  dcrivain  du  xiu*  tii^le.  MSS. 
Arabes,  No.  577,  588,  589,  590,  591,  592,  593,  594,  601.  Not  ot  Extr.  dea 
MSS.  de  la  Bib,  du  Hoi,  Paris,  4to,  tome  ii.  pp.  19-59.  An  edition  published 
at  Buulak,  x.n.  1302,  8vo.     See  No.  22. 

Several  fragnienta  of  the  Cosmography  of  Ibn  cl-Wardi  and  theaos  ihcroon 
were  publiBhed  at  Upsala  by  Hylander  and  otliera  between  1784  and  1837. 

He  divides  tho  Maghreb  iut<i  three  parts  :^a53l  (^juyM,  Sua  el-Aksa, 
or  country  of  Sus.  The  secon<l  part  incltnles  Sjtain  and  Portugal ;  the  third  ia 
^i3^^      f^jtiytt,  Sub  cl-Adni,  which  compriacB  Barca  and  the  desert  as  far  as 

444.    J^\     iii^\     vO.W\3    J^^^     W^     L->U>    Exposition 

de  ce  fjuil  y  a  dt  plus  rernarrjtiable  (sur  la  Icrie)  et  ties  Mcrveilhs  du  Jioi  2'out- 
JPuissant,  i^tar  Abdorrauhid  lila  de  Saleh   Jils  du   Nouri,  buruomm^  Takouti. 
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Oavrago  de  Gfographie  compost  Aiiis  le  xv*  aitele.  M&  Arabe,  No.  585,  pp.  148. 
1.  c,  pp.  386-545.     See  No.  31. 

The  articles  in  this  work  are  very  short :  that  derotod  to  Memkish  consists 
ODly  of  a  few  lines. 

445.     1789.     Sacy,  Bllvestre  de,  Raron  Antoiue  Isaac. — 

yl* jj\     Xi^\    fOJJ^     tM^-»^      ^-*U5       ie  livn  dea  perlts  recuetUien  tie 

I'abregide  fhistoire  dea  Siecles,  ou  abr^e  de  rhistoire  universelle,  par  Sch^abed- 
din  Ahmed  almokr  alfaRsi.  MSS.  Arabcs,  762  and  76'J.  Not.  et  Extmita  dcs 
MSS.  de  la  Bib.  du  Hoi,  Paris,  4to,  tome  ii.  pp.  124-163.   See  No.  33. 

He  gives  the  History  of  Fcss  up  to  the  time  that  the  Merinides  took 
poBseasion  of  it,  about  aji.  638  =  a.u,  1240. 

446.  1700.  Sousa,  Joao  de. — Interprete  de  Sua  Magestade  para  a  Lingua 
Arabics.  Documeotos  Arabicoa  ixira  a  historia  portugueza  copiadoa  doa  originaes 
da  Torre  do  Tombo  c^mi  pcrrnissao  do  S.  Magestade  o  vertidos  em  Portuguea  i»r 
ordem  da  Academia  real  das  Scicncios  do  Lisboa.     Lisltoa:  8vo,  pp.  5  +  190. 

This  contains  many  documents  of  great  value  with  reference  to  the  history 
of  Portuguese  alTairB  in  Morocco  :  Arabic  texts  and  Portugaese  tranalatioD. 

No.  III.,  pp.  0-11.  Copia  da  Carta  quo  El-Kei  D.  Manoel  e«erevco  aoa 
Moradorcs  de  Azamur  em  idiuma  arabico.  This  is  dated  22nd  Jan.,  1504 
[?  l.^iOS]. 

No.  rv.,  pp.  11-24.  Carta  dos  Morailorcs  de  Q!afy  [Saffee],  escrita  a  el  Bei 
D.  Manoel.    Dated  2ad  July,  15O0. 

No.  v.,  pp.  25-27.  Carta  de  Aiy  ben  Said  eecrita  a  el  Rci  D.  Manoel. 
Dated  4th  June,  1509  ;  he  was  Governur  of  Azamor. 

No.  VJl.,  pp.  30-32.  Carta  dos  principaca  da  provinoia  de  Xarqnia, 
escrita  a  cl  Rei  D.  Mauoel.  This  was  written  by  Salem  bin  Omar,  Sheikh  of 
thtj  Sherki(^b,  and  others,  16th  Feb.,  1510. 

No.  "VIII.,  pp.  32—41.  Carta  doa  Moratlorcs  de  Mcssa,  escrita  a  el-Eei 
D.  Manoel.  Written  by  Hama  bin  Barka  and  others,  Ist  Jan.,  1510,  from 
Massat. 

No.  IX.,  pp.  42-43.  Carta  do  A9aD  Mobaty,  escrita  a  Nuno  Fornandra  do 
Ataide.     Dateil  16th  Nov.,  1511, 

No.  XII.,  pp.  53-51).  Lcis  pcnaes  o  pecuniariaa,  que  Jaheya  lien  Tafiifa 
estabeleoeo  para  o  governo  da  provincia  da  Harris.  (Penal  laws  and  fines 
established  by  Yahia  bin  Mohammed  bin  Tafoufa  in  the  province  of  EU 
llareth.) 

No.  XrV.,  pp.  61-63.  Carta  de  Afan  Mobaty,  escrita  a  Nuno  Fcmandos  de 
Ataide. 

No.  XV.,  pp.  63-C5.  Carta  do  Xarifo  Mahomed,  Ilei  de  Fez,  escrita  a 
cl  Rei  Dom  Manoel.    Dated  27th  March,  1514. 

No.  XVI.,  pp.  65-66.  Carta  do  raesmo  Xarife,  escrita  a  El-Rei  D.  Manoel 
Bobre  o  mcsmo  assumpto.     Dated  30th  Soptemlier,  1514. 

No.  XVIII.,  pp.  74-7.'>.  Carta  da  Jaheya  ben  Ablalla,  escrita  a  D.  Nuno 
Mascarenhas.    This  is  without  date,  addressed  to  the  Governor  of  Saffee. 

No.  XXVI.,  pp.  08-100.  Carta  dc  AlKierrliahmau  ben  Haduxa,  escrita  a 
El  Rei  Dotn  Manoel.    Dated  6th  May,  1517. 

No.  XXX.,  pp.  117-118.  Carta  do  Xarife  de  Fdz,  escrita  ao  Alferea 
Bebasti9o  de  Suusa. 

No.  XXXVII.,  pp.  134-135.  Carta  do  Ben  Ahmtnl,  escrita  ao  Capitao  Mor 
de  Qafy.    Without  date. 
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Carta  do  Pritno  do  Xarifo  a  El  Rei  D.  JoTio  II  [. 


No.  XXXIX.,  i>p,  141-14;i.     Carta  dos  Moradorea  de  Azatnor  a  el  Rei 
1).  Joao  III.     Witliout  date,  probably  written  in  1520. 

No,  XL.,  pp.  144-145.     Carta  do  Xarife  de  Fdz,  escrita  a  el  Ilei  D.  Joao  111. 
Dated  26lh  May,  15J4. 

No.  XLI.,  pp.  140-148.     (-arta  do  Secretario  do  Xarifc  do  Y6z  a  Antonio 
Leite,  Capif So  de  < 'idade  de  A  zamor.     Daletl  -Brd  Nov.,  1524. 

No.  XLI  I.,  pp.  148-150.    Carta  du  'I'io  do   Xarlfe,  escrita  &  el  Rei  D. 
Joilo  III.     Dated  27th  May,  ir»24. 

No.  XLlll.,  pp.  151-152.    Carta  do  Xarifo  dc  F6z  a  El  Rei  D.  Jofio  III. 
Dated  22na  May,  1525. 

No.  XLIV.,  pp.  153-154. 
Dated  24th  Nov.,  1525. 

No.  XLV.,  pp.  155-15G.     Carta  del  Hei  Joao  HI.  ao  Xarifo  de  Fez,  escrita 
em  idioma  Arabico,     Dated  2!)th  Jan.,  1526. 

No.  XLVL,  pp.  157-15H.     Carta  do  Xarifo  de  Fiz,  escrita  a  el  Rei  D. 
Joao  ni.     Dated  2S>lh  May,  1526. 

No.  XIjVII.,  pp.  15'.)-ltil.    Carta  do  Tio  do  Xarife,  escrita  a  el  Rei  D. 
Joao  111.     Dated  22nd  December,  152G. 

No.  LTII.,  p.  lyi.     Carta  do  Caied  Ekttav,  escrita  a  el  Rei  D.  JoJlo  III. 
Dated  .3rd  Nov.,  1530. 

No.  LIV.,  pp,  182-183.    Carta  de  Mohonted  Cabaily,  escrita  a  el  Rei  D. 
Joao  III.     Without  date. 

No.  LV.,  pp.  184-185.    Carta  do  mesmo  a  D.  Pedro  Mascarenhaa.    With- 
out date. 

No.  LVl.,  pp.  185-186.    Carta  de  Baba  Mulcy  Ahnie<l  Buhaffin,  prime  do 
Xarife  a  Francisi-o  Aivares.     Without  date. 

No.  LVll.,  pp.  187-188.    Carta  A)  mesmo  escrito  a  D.  Antonio,  Conde  da 
Linhares.     Dated  30th  Oct.,  1528. 

447.  1700.  DeBfontaines,  Ben^-Iioulche.^ — 01>sorvatiun.s  snr  le  Chenc  Ballota 
oil  i  glands  doax  du  Mont  Atlas.  Mem.  do  I'Acad.  Sc.,  Paris,  p.  394,  and 
.Jouni.  phys.,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  375. 

44a  17',)0.  Ceuta.— Diario  del  Sitlo  de  Ceuta  desde  22  do  Setienibre  de  1790 
hiista  el  2G  de  Dioiembrc,  rcmitido  por  D.  Rodrigo  Rendon.  MS.  en  la  Acad. 
de  la  Hist.    (Duto.) 

440.  1791.  Lempriere,  WiUiam,  Surgeon. — A  Tour  from  Gibraltar  to  Tangier, 
Bailee,  Mogadore,  Siiota  Cruz,  Tnrudant,  and  thence  over  Mount  Altaa  to  Morocco, 
including  a  jtarticular  accoimt  of  tlie  Roynl  liarem.  London;  8vo,  pp.  477. 
2nd  ed.  1793.  Srd  ed.  1813,  pp.  447.  See  also  Pinkcrton's  Voy.,  vol.  xv.  pp. 
(iSl-801.  A  French  translation  by  M.  de  Sainte-Suzanue,  Paris,  8vo,  1801, 
pp.  383  and  map.  A  German  one  by  Zimniermnn  npjieared  in  1792,  with  map, 
in  "Magazin  vun  nierkw.  neuen  Keisebesch.",  vul.  viii.  (Derlin,  8vo). 

The  author  wius  sent  by  the  Crovemor  of  (Jibraltar  at  the  R]^ecial  request  of 
the  Sultan  to  attend  Mowlai  Ahsulem  his  favourite  son,  then  resident  at 
Tanidant ;  he  waa  «ub8equf  nily  sumtiiyned  by  the  Sult-in  to  Morocco,  where 
his  profeflsioiial  character  paincnl  for  him  fre<pient  eutiance  to  the  hareem,  a 
privilege  winch  no  European  hnd  enjoyed  before.  He  was  dttaiued  six  months, 
journeying  from  Tangier  to  Mogador,  thence  to  Tarudant,  and  ao  back  to 
Tangier,  and  had  rccourae  to  a  stratagem  to  obtain  ]icrmisflion  to  leave  the 
country.  8eo  id.^o  No.  4(!T. 
460.  1791.  Treaty  bet'ween  Great  Britain  and  Morocco,  signed  at  Sal4^, 
8th  Apnl;  negotiated  by  Jatnes  Mario  Matra,  Ea<i.,  II.Il.M.  Ambassador.     This 
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treaty  contnins  43  Articles,  and  confirmed  aod  reoewed  nil  previoiu  treaties. 
(Hertslet's  Treaties,  vol.  i.  p.  112.) 

461.  1791.  AbulfecUe  AfHoa,  Ara'bic^  et  LatinO,  curante  J.  G.  Eichhorn. 
Oottingne :  8vo.  A  Latin  translatioti  also  in  Buching'a  *  MagaziD  Tilr  die  neue 
Historie  iind  Geograi)hie,'  t.  iv.  et  vi.     See  Ntm.  25,  etc. 

462.  1701.  Rochon,  Alexis  (I'AbW). — Voyage  ii  Mailngascar,  ;\  Mnroc  et  aux 
Isdes  Orientaleit.  I'aris :  8vo.  2Dd  edit.,  An  x.  (1S02),  3  vol.  8vci  (tuaiis). 
8nl  edit.,  eni.irgcd,  15  vol.  12mo. 

A  German  translation  appeared  in  ISOt :  •  A.  Hochon's  franzorischen  Marino- 
Astronoms  zu  Brest  und  Mitglifds  dea  Nalional-Instituts  zu  Paris.  Reison 
nach  Maroko  und  Indien  in  de  Jahren  1707  bis  1773.  Aus  deui  Iranzoaischea 
Auszugsweise  iibcrsicht  mil  einer  Zngabe  lu'rauHgegeben  von  L.  F.  Ehrmann.' 
Weimar:  8vo,  pp.  IGB.  The  "  Zugabu"  (Appendix)  reliites  entirely  to  M.  de 
Gremont'g  voyage  to  the  Island  of  Bt>urlx>n,  and  his  visit  to  the  volcano, 
translated  from  Froron'fs '  Annt'o  litt<5raire,'  1772,  vol,  vii.  pp.  ISetiffq.  A  partial 
Engliah  translation  apj^ared  in  1792,  and  a  Dutch  edition  in  1804. 

The  Abbe  Rochon  was  a  native  of  Brest.    He  visited  Morocco  as  'Astronoine 
de  la  Marine'  and  nautical  surveyor  to  the  man-of-war  V Union,  which  con- 
veyed General  Urcugnon,  Ambassador  of  Louis  XV.  in  1767,  to  Morocco,     Sec 
also  No.  403. 
453.    1791.    PauluB.— Memorabilien.    Leipzig:  8vo,  2  vols.     Extracts  from  it 

translated   into   French   by  Walckcnacr   in    hi.s  '  Becberches  sur  rint^riear  de 

I'Afrique  Septentriouale,'  pp.  457-464.    See  No.  452. 

464.  1791.  Calvo. — Resumen  de  la  prevogativaa  .  .  ,  de  la  S.8.  Trinidad  .  .  . 
y  lofl  varonea  que  florecieron,  &c.     Pamplona.    (Qodard.) 

Mention  made  of  two  English  Trinitarian  father.s,  Nicholas  Firmy  and 
Silvestre,  hanged  at  Monaco,  1st  August,  1326  (a.h.  72tj). 

455.  1791.  Ceuta.— Diario  del  Sitio  de  Ceuta  en  1791.  MS.  en  la  Bib.  de 
Ingenieros.    (Duro.) 

456.  1791.  Host,  Qoorg. — Pen  Marokanske  Kajser  Maliomcd  Ben  AMallah'a 
Historie  ved  .  .  .  Ktat,sraad,  og  Secretair  ved  det  Kongeligt}  Departeineiit  for  de 
udenlandske  Sager.     [Vignette.]     KiObcuhavn:  8vo,  ])p.  334,  Index  pp.  16. 

457.  1791.  Baugnier. — Relations  do  plnsietirs  voyages  h  la  cote  d'Afrique,  & 
Maroc,  au  Senegal,  A  Goree,  k  Galatn,  etc.  Avec  des  details  iiitiJressaiis  pour 
ceux  qui  se  <le3tinont  &  la  Traite  de-s  Negri's  de  I'Or,  de  ITvoire,  etc.  tirt^es  des 
Joumaux  de  M.  Saugnicr,  qui  a  itd  long-tomps  Esclave  des  Maurcs  et  do 
I'Emperenr  de  Maroc.  On  y  a  joint  nne  Carte  de  ces  differens  Pays,  re<luite  de  la 
grande  Carte  d'.\frique  do  M.  Delaborde,  Ancien  premier  V.ilet-dc-chambre 
ordinaire  du  Roi,  et  Gouvcrneur  du  Louvre.     Paris :  8vo,  pp.  341. 

Translated  into  Kn;ilisk,  No.  441. 

Willi  the  French  edition  there  is  often  (as  in  English  also)  bound  up  the 
'Histoire  du  naufrage  dc  M.  Brisson.'    See  No.  441. 

A  Dutch  edition  was  published  at  Maeslricht  in  8vo,  1792 ;  and  a  second 
edition  of  the  French  original  in  Paris,  1797. 

458.  1792.  Thurloe,  John,  A  Collection  of  the  State  Papers  of.  Loudon : 
7  vol.  foL 

The  originals  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  These  contain  many  interesting 
documents  connected  with  Barlmry.  The  iTa]ier3  on  Morc«co  are  iu  vol.  vi. 
pp.  212-213;  Consul  Maynard  to  Secretary  Thurloc  "on  laugier?  besieged  by 
the  Moors." 
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450.  1792.  Qootling,  O. — Extracts  from  Trcatiea  between  Great  Britain  and 
other  Kitis;«lonis,  of  Articles  tliat  rt-late  to  the  Commandera  of  Ships  of  War. 
London  4  to. 

TreatiL'S  with  tlie  foUowinjx  countries:  Franco,  Spain,  States  General, 
Portugal,  Austrian  Netherlands,  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Dantzic,  Saroy, 
'J'urkt-y,  Morocco,  Algiers,  Trij)olt,  Tunis,  and  tlio  States  of  America. 

460.  1792.  FoUle,  Officier  d'Administration  dans  Its  Colonies. — Voyage  dans 
les  dd^crts  du  Sahara.  Contenant  1"  La  relation  de  son  naufrage  et  de  ses 
aventures  pendant  son  esclavage.  2°  Un  precis  exact  des  Moeurs,  des  usages  ct 
lies  opinions  des  habitans  du  Sahara.  Paria,  Tan  premier  de  la  K^publiquo 
rran9aiso  :  8vo,  pp.  171.     Sue  also  No.  302, 

401.  1792,  Potocki,  Jean, — Voyage  dans  I'eTnpire  de  Maroc  fait  en  I'annee 
1791,  suivi  du  Voyago  de  Hafez.  Recit  Oriental,  par  Jean  I'otocki.  Varsovie : 
8vo,  pp.  332, 

462.  17f!2.  Azurara,  Qomes  Eanee  d'. — Chronica  do*  feitoa  do  Conde  Dom 
Fetiro  de  Meiifses,  primeru  Capitao  tjuo  fui  na  cidade  de  Ceuta,     See  Nos.  34,  634. 

With  reference  to  a  MS.  of  this  work  offered  for  sale,  we  liave  the  following 
note : — "  An  important  work  hy  the  royal  chrotticler  of  Joan  L  of  FortngaL 
It  wns  written  in  1403,  and  records  the  conquest  of  Ceuta  by  the  Portuguese 
in  1415 — the  lirst  step  iu  tliat  striea  of  expeditions  which  led  to  the  voyage 
round  the  Cape  and  the  discovery  of  America.  The  capture  and  annexation 
of  Ceuta  are  events  ttat  belong  to  the  hiography  of  'Prince  Henry  the 
Navigator.'  The  chronicle  was  printed  fur  the  first  time  in  1792  by  Correa 
de  Serra.  The  present  MS,  was  transcribed  about  1620  from  a  copy  made 
in  1470  in  the  house  of  tho  Arch-priest  of  Lisbon,  by  Joau  Gonzalez,  Scribe 
and  Biscuit  Ikker,"    (Bernard  Quaritch,  188C.) 

463.  1793-9.  Bruno,  Hofrath.  P.  J.— Neuo  aystematische  Erdbeachreibung 
von  Afrika.     Nuremberg :  G  vols.,  8v'o. 

For  long  the  best  general  compilation  extant. 

464.  1794.  [N.  B".]  Abrdgd  de  la  Vie  de  Muley  Liezit,  Empereur  de  Maroc, 
ecrite  par  un  temoin  oculaire.  Imprim^  pour  I'Autheur  h  Koine,  17&4.  8vo, 
•pp.  134,  No  date  nn  title-i>age.  "  Se  vende  ohez  Heritiers  C.  Slicher  a 
Amsterdam,  et  chf'z  les  Imprimeura  a  I^ondres." 

Translated  into  English  by  Robert  Heron :  *  An  Account  of  Muley  Liezit 
late  Emperor  of  Morocco,  written  by  a  Spanish  Agent  at  the  Moorish  Court 
who  has  witnessed  the  events  of  Liezil's   reign,  and  whn,  by  bis  intrigues, 

accomplished  tliat  Emineror'a  fall To  ivhicJi  ia  prefixed  n  short  Review 

of  Moorish  History,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Accession  of  Muley  Liezit, 
wilh  a  philoso[bical  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  have  hitherto  retarded  the 
civilization  of  the  Moors.'  London  :  8vo.  1797.  [The  Life  of  l^foulai  El-Yezid 
=  Lier.it  occupies  pp.  151.  The  "Short  Review,"  paged  separately,  extends  to 
p.  95.]  The  original  ia  writlen  in  extremely  incorrect  French,  and  abounds 
with  Arabic  and  Lingua  Franca  idioms. 

466.  1794.  Dombay,  Franz  von, — Geschichtc  der  Maurilanischen  Konige. 
Agram :  3  vole.,  8vo,  An  abridged  translation  of  tho  Rntih  cl-Kartas  by  Bin 
Abd-cl-Halicn  el-Gliarnati.     Sec  Nos.  2(;,  554,  040,  871,  1523. 

466.    1795.    BrousBonnet,  Pierre-Marie-AuffUBt. 

Dr.  Broussonnet,  Deputy  to  tlie  National  Convention,  being  ihreatcnoii 
with  arrest  at  Montpcllier,  aft«r  the  fall  of  the  Girondins,  iied  to  Spain,  and 
afterwards  to  America.    He  came  for  the  first  time  to  Morocco  in  the  capacity 
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of  Physician  to  tlie  Mini.ster  of  the  Unite^l  States.  Returning  to  France  after 
the  close  of  the  lieign  of  Terror,  he  was  nominated  Consul  at  Mo^ador,  and 
commissioned  for  the  National  In.stitiile  to  (explore  Morocco  and  tiie  Cnnaiies. 
His  stay  in  Morwco  extended  from  1795  to  1801,  and  his  joiiraeys  exiendc<l 
to  Mog)»dor,  Merakiah,  Safli,  Fez,  Mekenes,  Salli,  Lantiche,  Tangier, 
and  Tctaan;  soniL-iiiiies  in  company  with  the  AbW  Durand.  He  did  not 
publish  anything  himself.  But  he  sent  plants  to  Wildeuow  at  Berlin, 
Desfontaines  at  Pari?,  Gounn  at  MontjK^llier,  and  Cavanelles  at  Madrid,  'ilie 
last-named  published  in  the  Anahs  de  Ciencias  nalurales — "a  now  scarce 
publication,  which  secured  tor  Sjwiii  a  temporary  place  iti  the  vopublic  of  science 
which  she  did  not  long  retain  "  (Uall) — most  of  those  okservcti  in  Morocco. 
Others  were  described  by  Wihlenovv  in  his  Species  Plantarum,  and  by 
Desfontaines  in  his  Flora  Atlantica  passim.  There  is  a  lar^o  collection  of  his 
plants  in  the  Herbarum  of  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  in  Monti>el!ier,  though  unfor- 
tunately the  labels  have  got  mixed  up.     (Cosson.) 

467.  1796.    Agrell,  Olof. — Urof  urn  Maroco.     Stockholm :  8to,  pp.  661. 

These  letters  were  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Sweiliah  CoufcuLite- 
General  in  Morocco,  between  the  years  1789  and  1791.  They  were  translated 
into  German  in  1798  un>ler  the  tide  of  '  Neue  Reiae  nach  Marokko,  wdche 
ini  Ltuidc  selbnt  gesammelte  hist,  statistische  Nachrichten  bis  in  das  Jahr 
1797  enthiilt,  nebst  Antmng  von  Ijem[)ri4re*3  Reise  in  einen  cntfernten  Thoil 
dee  Reichs  und  bcs<jndere  Bemerkungen  iiber  das  lunero  des  Earonis.  Aus 
dem  Schwedisclien  mit  einer  Karte  von  Fes  und  Marokko,  neu  entworfon  von 
Fr.  Gottlieb  Kanzler.'     Niirnberg  :  8vo. 

Part  of  this  volume  is  occupied  witli  LempriSre's  Journey  (No.  449). 
There  is  no  map  in  the  original  Swedish  edition. 

468.  1796.  [Nobelly].  Nouveaux  voyages  sur  toutcs  les  cOtts  dc  la  Barbario 
ct  I'empire  de  Maroc,  dans  la  U"  et  Hasse  Egypto,  sur  Ics  cfites  de  la  Mer  Rouge, 
en  Nubie  et  Aby.ssinie,  etc.,  etc.  Paris,  an  Vil*  de  la  R,  F.,  U  vol.  in-8,  avec 
cartes  et  planches.  Vol.1.,  pp.  102-225  contains  an  account  of  the  "Voyage 
d'un  Consul  franrais  "  (viz. :  Chenier). 

469.  1796.  8t.-Saveur,  OraseeL — Costumes  des  habitans  d'Alger,  Tunis, 
Tripoli,  Marot-,  etc.     Paris:  4lo.     Fori y-two  plates  in  colours. 

470.  1796.  Bxportacidfn  de  OranoB.  Rtal  Ccdula  de  S.  Jf.  y  Reuorea  del 
(.kiusejo,  por  la  cnal  se  concede  a  lus  cinco  gremios  mayores  de  Madrid,  privi- 
Icgio  exclusive  por  tiempo  de  ocho  aiios  (sara  trasjxjrtar  &  estos  Reinos  de  log 
pucrtofi  de  Marruecos,  los  Granos  y  dtmas  frutos  que  produce  nqiiel  pais,  en  la 
forma  que  se  eiprcsa.     Madrid  :  fol.     (Duro.) 

471.  1797.  Sohousboe,  Peder  Kofed  Anker. — Om  arabisk  Guranii  som 
Handelsvare  i  Anle<lning  af  B'>rgeren  Suedianis  Bemjtrkninger  herover.  Bulletin 
lies  Sciences,  No.  8,  1797.  Rafu"8  Phya.-oeconom,  og  medico-chir,  Bibliothek, 
1799,  IV.  pp.  178-185. 

472.    Bidrag  til  Kundskab  om  Gummi-Santhrak,     (Jfrid,  pp.  209-215. 

"Oversvtal  fra  Fransk,"  t.e.  translated  from  the  French.) 

473.  1798.    Durand,  l'Abb6  PhiUppa 

Durand  collected  plants  around  Tangier,  Tetuan,  El-Kas«r,  Larache,  Mogadon, 
Mekenes,  and  Fez,  and  was  |>crliap8  the  first  and  one  of  the  very  few  travellera 
who  ever  penetrated  the  robber  und  wild-beast  haunted  Forest  of  Mumora. 

His  collections  went  to  ditTerent  botanists ;  some  are  in  the  Britir^h  Museura 
Herbarum.  He  published  a  thesis  fur  the  degree  of  M.D. ;  'De  Quibusdam 
VOL.  m.  7 
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Ckloridis  ilisc|iiisiLio  botanica,'  1809;  but  he  docs  not  appear  to  havewriiten 
anything  else  ou  Morocco. 

474.  1798.  Sacy.  Bilvestre  de.  —  De  quelques  monnaies  aralwH,  et  des 
iiionuaies  do  Tunis,  d'Alger  et  de  Maroc.  Article  in  the  'Magasia  cncyclo- 
ptdiquo,'  17y8,  tome  iii. 

475.  179S-1813.  QoBBeUn,  P.  F.  J. — Tlecherclies  siir  la  Gfiographie  Syst^ma- 
tiqiie  et  Positive  des  Ancions :  pour  servir  de  baBe  &  I'lliHtoire  de  la  Geographie 
Anciennc,    Paris  :  4  vols.,  4to. 

476.  1799.  Leyden,  Dr.  John. — Historical  and  plnlosoplurnl  Sketch  of  the 
Discoveries  and  St.'ltlements  uf  the  Euroireans  in  Northern  and  Western  Africa  at 
the  close  of  thu  18tli  century.     Edinburgh  :  I'imo,  pp.  442. 

Another  edition  was  published  iu  1817  (2nd  eiiitiou,  1818)  with  tlio  title, 
'  Ilistiiricnl  Account  of  Discox-eries  and  Travels  iu  Africa  by  the  late  John  Leyden, 
M.D.,  eahirged  and  completed  to  the  present  time  with  illustrations  of  the 
geography  and  natural  history  [by  Professor  Jameson],  ah  well  as  of  the 
moral  and  social  condition  of  iU  iiiliaViitants,  by  Uu^jh  Murray,  Eap,  F.R.S.E.' 
Edird)ur<;h  :  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  xx.  512,  and  viii.  p.  536,  with  3  maps. 

In  chapter  iii.  vol.  ii.  of  the  latter  edition  is  an  account  of  the  first  voyages 
to  MoHJCCo,  Windham'H  second  voyage,  Muiiette'a  captivity;  Windus'  Visit 
to  Mekenos  with  Comniodoro  Stewart,  and  the  journeys  of  Lempridre, 
Jackaon,  Koatinge,  &c.     At  the  end  of  the  volume  is  a  Bibliography  of  Africa. 

An  abrid|j;cd  edition,  to  which  Professor  Jameson  and  James  Wilson  of 
"Woodville  (brother  of  "  Christoplier  North ")  contributed  sections  on  the 
Natural  History,  appeared  in  1840  (EdLuburj^h,  llimo)  under  the  title  of 
'Narrative  of  Discovery  and  Adventure  in  Africa  from  the  earliest  to  the 
present  time  ;  with  illustrations  of  tiio  Gt:oloi;y,  Mineralogy,  and  Zoology.' 

A  French  version  of  the  larger  work,  brought  up  to  date  by  Cuvillier«, 
^appeared  in  Paris,  4  vols.,  8vo,  with  4ta  Atlju,  in  1821. 

Leyden  and  Murray  may  still  be  coii.sulted  with  advantage  in  spite  of  the 
vast  changes  wliich  the  last  seventy  years  h.ive  brought  altout. 

477.  1799.  Tratado  de  Faz.  Amistad,  na%'egftciuD,  comercio  y  pesca  entre  su 
M.aje8ta<l  Catolici  y  su  Majealad  Marroqui  concluido  y  firmado  en  Metjiiinejt  i 
1"  de  Marzo  17i)9.  Colec.  Cantillo :  also  published  seiianitcly  at  Modrid.  Sea 
also  MnrtcDS,  lice,  de  Tr.  t,  ii.  p.  175. 

478.  179^>.     Croiai^res  et  negociationa  de  M'.  de  Kinsbergen,  arec  des  details 

Kur  Maruc,  {lar  M'.  le  U"".  de  Schoening,  r^dtg^s  aur  son  jounml  alleniand  iwr  do 
Champigny.     Amst. :  Hvo. 

479.  1800.     Ouaeley,  Sir  WilHam.— 

Jiy>-  f^\  t-Pijt^''  tiiCJ  l**«  J  l^  U-*  L-iUS^  The  Oriental  Geo- 
graphy ot  Ebn  Haukal,  an  Arabian  traveller  of  tlie  tenth  century.  Translated 
from  a  MS.  in  his  own  Possession.  Collated  with  one  preserved  iu  the  Library 
of  Eton  College.     London  :  4to,  pp.  xxxvi.  327.     See  No.  14. 

Page  'J.    t-M  the  St-a  of  Houni  or  the  Mediterranean. 

Page  IG.    Of  Magkrob,  or  the  west  imrt  of  Africa,  its  distance  and  stages. 

Page  51.     Mediterranean  Sea. 

The  following  also  may  b<,'  c<.>nsultcd : — 

1.  'Dissertatio  de  Ibn  llaukalo.'  Peter  Uylenbroek,  Lugdunum  IJala- 
vorum  1  1822,  8vo. 

2.  '  Description  de  TAfriquo  par  Ibn  Haucal,'  by  Baron  MacGuckin  de 
Slane,  traEslated  from  the  Arabic.    Joum.  Asiat.,  1842, 
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3.  Arabic  Text  by  De  Goeje.    Lcyden ;  1871. 

4.  A  Review  of  Oiiseley'a  Worli,  which  wm  made  from  a  most  irajwrfect 
Persi&Q  MS.,  ami  is  full  of  errors,  by  Do  Sacy,  in  the  *  Mag.  EncycU  <ie  Milin.' 
t.  vi.  p.  33. 

480i  1800.  Bchousboe,  Feder  Kofod  Anker. — lagttogolser  over  Vextriget  i 
Marokko,  sanileJe  paa  en  Rejse  i  Aareno  1791-93.  Vidensk,  Seluk.  Skrifter 
for  1800,  I.  Deel,  1  I  left,  pp.  1-204,  with  7  plates.  Separate  copies  were  also 
reprinted,  and  in  1801  it  was  translated  into  German,  'Bcobftchtuni^cn  iiber  daa 
Oewachsreich  in  Morokko,  gesammelt  auf  eincr  lleiso  in  den  Jahren  1701-93. 
1.  Theil.  Aua  dem  Diiiiischcn  von  J.  Ainbr.  MurkuBScn.'  Kopenhagen  u. 
Leipzig :  8vo,  xvi.,  pp.  186,  2  tab. 

In  1874  a  new  edition  in  French  and  Latin  appeared  under  the  anspices  of 
the  Soc.  dfi  Cliin.atologie  Algdrienne:  '  Obsen-ations  sur  lo  rJainc  v^gtStal  ati 
Maroc  {mr  P.  K.  A.  Schousboc,  assesseiir  au  Cullege  giSndral  d'ngricukure, 
commerce  ct  indiistrie.  Edition  Franfaise-Latiiie,  tHaUie  d'aprfe  I'wlitioa 
tlanoise-latine  de  Copcnhogue  (1800),  par  le  Dr,  E,  L.  Hcrthcrand,  et  aui^roenuSe 
<le  la  sj'nonymie  actuelle  par  M.  lo  Proftsseur  J.  Lange,  Directeur  du  Jardia 
botaniquu  de  Ciipf-nhaiiue.'    I'aris  :  1H74,  8vo,  xvi.,  pp.  202,  7  tab. 

This  is  still  the  only  separate  work  on  the  botany  of  Morocco.  Ita  aooumcy 
was  established  by  Mr.  Maw  tinding,  in  188)j,  I^arcissua  vtridi/lorus  (Schousb.) 
in  the  exact  spot  where  it  was  descrilwd  in  1791  a.s  growing  *'  copioae," 
uamely  "li'>co  elevafo,  saxoso,  humido  juxta  Tingidem,  quaiito  iturabarce  ad 
montcm  SlitM  Kebir  "  [Jebel  Kebir — "  the  mountain  "  ne.ir  Tanj^ier],  "  niox 
Jextroversum  Hectendo  curstim  inter  hortos  mare  versus," and  "in  istmo  arenoso 
inter  Gibraliarium  et  [jaguisi  <SY.  //oc/t/e  sito  et  iiotiiiiie.  \eiUrul  ijfonud" 

Scbousboo  was  born  in  EiJnne  in  Denmark  in  17'.U1,  and,  afier  the  usual 
stndiea  in  Copenhagen  University,  travelled  from  17t>l-'.)4  in  Spain  and 
Morocco.  He  became  Consul  in  1800;  Consul-General  in  1821;  and  died  at 
Tangier  in  1832.  The  genus  Schoushoea  (Schum.)  was  named  after  him. 
(Warming,  in  the  Copenhagen  'Botanisk  Tidaskrift,'  t.  xii.  p.  92.) 

481.  1800.  Dombay,  Franz  von.  —  Grammatica  linguae,  Mauro-Arabicae 
justa  vernaculi  idioniutis  usum.  Accessit  vocabulariiim  Latino-Maiiro-Aral  iciim. 
Oi>cra  ct  studio  Francisci  de  Dotnbay,  Caes,  Reg.  Linguarum  Orientalium  In- 
tcrpretis.     Vindobonac  apud  Caraesina  :  4to,  pp.  5  +  136. 

482.  1801.  Bamberger,  Christian  Frederic,  "Carpenter  and  native  of 
Sch.**  " — Travels  in  the  interior  parts  of  Africa  from  the  Ca|>e  of  Good  Hope  to 
Morocco^thmugh  Caffraria,  the  kingdom  of  Matainan,  Angola,  Dahalmra,  and 
from  thence  across  the  tircnt  Desart  of  Sahara  and  the  Northern  parts  of  Harbiuy 
— jierfonned  during  the  years  17sl  and  17i)7.  8vo,  pp.  390,  ."3  col.,  plates  and  a 
map  by  Ch.  J.  Goldbach  of  Leipsio  dated  Oct.  11,  1800.  Two  other  Engl. 
trans,  in  same  year. 

Also  a  French  translation  by  L.  II.  Delaraarre  in  Paris  and  Strasbourg, 
Anix.,  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  208:  viii.  +  pp.  o75,  with  Gohlbach's  map,  and  tliree 
beautifully  engraved  plates  from  imaginative  designs  by  Collet,  "iJIive  do 
David." 

The  original  work,  which  we  have  not  met  with  in  any  library,  was 
printed  by  Martini  at  Leipzig  (2  parts,  1801).  But  though  in  some  reeix-cta 
comparable  with  ti>e  writings  of  Defoe,  it  is  now  known  to  have  been,  lo 
use  Isaac  Disraeli's  language,  "  the  ide^l  voysig©  of  a  member  of  the  German 
Grub  Street  about  his  own  garret"  [viz.:  Zacharias  Taurinius,  a  Wittemberg 
printer  (aided  by  .Tunge  and  Tillesius?),  who,  under  the  name  of  Scbrcidter, 
issued  other  fabrications]. 

Y  2 
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483.  1801,  Leo  Afticanua. — Lw's  ana  Africa  Reisen  in  Africa,  vom  Herrn 
Hofralh  Bruiis.  Gaspari  uiid  Berluchs  AU|;ecit'ine  Geographische  Epbemerides, 
Vol.  VII.,  Vicrtcs  Stuck,  April,  pp.  .309-344.    AVeimar  :  8vo. 

In  tbJH  comtnctilnry,  which  coDtains  some  useful  annotations,  only  the 
Latin  of  Florianus  (Lcyden  edition)  and  the  Jtahau  of  Hamu&io  are  quoted. 

484.     —  Solemnia  Academica  qvrra  Sercniasimvs  et  celsissimvs  princeps  oc 

Doiiiiova  Gvilklmva  V.  Aravsiouis  et  Nassoviaj  priocops,  Belgii  foedorati 
Gvbernator  htreditarivs,  etc.  Rector  hvjus  Academise,  niagniticenti««imT» 
loannem  Svam  invisurus  esset  celcbranda  indicet  G.  G.  Loisbach  h.  t.  Prorector, 
Praeniittuutur  qiiaediini  de  lo.  Leouis  descriinione  Afrlc*,  Hcrbornm :  4to, 
Talc  1  p.  +  Dc<iicatiau  to  William  V.,  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  Duke  o( 
Nassau-Ufiiigeu  1  p.  +  text  22  pp.,  partly  in  Latin,  partly  ia  Gennaa. 

An  Academical  discourse  before  the  Univerkity  of  Nasaiu,  forming  a  sort  of 
pro»[)ectuH  of  Ix>rabnch'a  forthcoming  version  of  Leo.  It  is  justly  sevcro 
ui>on  Fiorianius'  versinn,  but  is  nnt  free  from  the  errors  which  the  ferocious 
Pro-rector  stigmatises  in  such  iatliflereiit  Latin. 

486.     1801.     Treaty  between  Oreat  BritaLa  and  Morocco,  sisjued  at  Fez, 

14th  June,  IHOl,  by  the  Sultan  Muley  Solinian,  nnd  ne<;otialcd  by  Iladgi  AWcr- 

liamaii  Ash  Ash,  Governor  of  Tetuaii,  and  James  Maria  Matra,  Consul  at  Tangier. 

Ex])lHaiYtoiy   arliclea  were    negotiated    between   Sultan   Abderaman    ben 

Hifiham  and   James  SboUo  Douglas,  12th   Jan.,  1824.     (Uertslet's  Treaties, 

ToL  iii.  p.  17.) 

486.  180L  Dombay,  Pranz  von. — Gescbichte  der  Rherifen  oder  der  KOnige 
dea  jetzt  regiercntlen  II:uih*.*s  zn  Marokko.    Aijram  :  8vo,  pp.  324. 

487.  1802.  A  Catalogue  of  JISS.  in  the  Cottonidn  Library  deposited  iu  the 
British  Museum.  A  number  of  MSS.  rea;ardiDg  Morocco  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuriea  are  mentioned  under  "Nero"  VIII.,  No.  SG  et  teq.,  p.  22(3. 

488.  1803.  Clarke,  Rev.  James  Stainer. — The  Progress  of  Maritime  Discovery 
from  the  earliest  pericxl  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  forniing  aa 
extensive  system  of  HydrM;ra|ihy.  Lotidon  :  4to,  pp.  ccxxx.  and  491,  with  2G3 
pp.  of  appendices.     Numerous  maps  aud  illustrations. 

This  is  marked  vol.  i.,  but  no  more  was  ever  published.  At  p.  10  is  a 
notice  of  the  taking  of  Ceuta  by  tlic  Genoese  in  1231 ;  ita  i>ccupation  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1414,  p.  147;  and  ckt'subsiquent  Portuguese  exploration  on  the 
\V.  Coast  of  Alritia. 

In  the  Apiiendix,  pp.  171-2C2,  is  "  An  explanatory  Catalogue  of  Voyages 
and  Geographical  Works  by  Mr.  Locke.'' 

480.  1803.  CurtiB,  Jamea.— A  Journal  of  Travels  in  Barbary  in  tlie  year 
1801,  with  oliscn-atious  on  the  gum  trade  of  Senegal,  London :  12mo.  A 
German  translation  wa.s  published  at  Postock,  1804,  pp.  157, 

Mr.  Curlis,  an  army  surgeon^  was  sent  irom  Gibraltar  by  Governor  O'Ehira 
to  accompany  an  embassy  (the  name  of  the  envoy  not  being  menlioQed)  lo 
Fez.  Uu  recrossmg  the  Strait  his  vessel  was  captured  by  the  French,  and  he 
and  his  comi)antous  held  for  a  time  prisoners  in  Algesiras.  The  portion  of  Ibis 
work  referring  to  the  gum  trade  is  extracted  from  Golberry's  Travels. 

490.  1803.  Dombay,  Pr.  v. — Beschreibung  der  gangbaren  marokkanischeu 
Gold-,  Silber-  und  Kupfer-Mlinzcn.    Wien  :  8vo,  pp.  53,  pi.  1. 

491.    Ebn-Medini  Mauri  fe»saui  senlentiw,  quicdam  arabicaj.    In  Arabic 

aud  Latin,     Vieuna ;  8vo. 
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492.  1803.  Hariiig:man,  Hendrik. — BeknQ]it  ila^j-journal  van  ecu  verLlyf  van 
agt  weekeu,  in  Let  Ktizerrjk  vmi  Marocco  en  lauiireize  naar  Mecquiucz,  geilmin 
in  dcQ  jaare  1788,  by  Gelegeuhoid  cener  llollamiscbe  Ambaasaile,  door  den  Heer 
....  vormnalB  LieutenuLt  by  tie  Cavallerio  in  Dieast  Deezer  IJopubliek.  Den 
Haag  :  8vo,  pp.  Ill- 

Journal  of  a  residence' of  two  months,  "n  tlio  Empire  of  Morocco  with  a 
Dutch  Emb.ifisy  under  D.  A.  Harinjimfln.  A  Cn-rman  edition,  '  Tagebiich, 
etc.,'  by  L.  F.  Khrmuun,  ap|K'arcd  at  Weiinnr  hi  1805. 

483.  1804.  Hapd^,  J.  Sap.  Aug. — Arleipiin  i  Maroc.  Folie-fcerie  en  3  actes. 
Paris  :  an  xii.,  8vo. 

494.  1805.  Iieo  AfHcanua. — Joliann  l.eo  der  AfriKariei's  BeschroiLung  von 
Afrika  (by  G.  G.  Lorsbacli,  No.  484).     Ilerborn  :  8vo. 

This,  though  the  latest,  is  the  most  difficnlt  of  all  the  veraions  of  Leo  to 
meet  with. 

486.  1805.  Settala,  Ijuigi. — Raggiiaglio  del  Viaggio  oompendioso  di  un 
dilettante  antiquaiio  s<.)rpr(.'ao  dai  corsari  c  condotto  in  Bnrberia.  Milano  :  8ro. 
Con  fignras.     (Duro.) 

496.  180<>.  Waddingua,  Fr.  Lucus. — Scriptorea  Ordinis  Jlinorum  qnibuH 
acoessit  Syllabus  illonim  qui  ex  oodom  ordinepro  fideChristi  fortitcracoubmerunt, 
Priores  abiamentn,  Fosteriores  eanguinc  Christianum  religionetn  asscruerunt. 
Bomae :  folio,  pp.  248  +  cviii.  The  latter  portion  bein^  an  Index  Mar- 
tyruirum ;  at  p.  civ.  is  a  list  of  13  martyrs  in  Morocco. 

487.  1806.  Saoy,  Baron  Antoine  Isaac  Silvestre  de. — Cbrestomathie 
Arabe.  Paris  :  3  vols.,  8vo.  2iid  ed.,  182G-3I.  With  a  supplement,  Antbologie 
Grammaticale  (1829).    See  No.  550. 

Contains  many  Moorish  Arabic  documents  in  translation. 

498.  1807.  Mohammed  bin  Ahmed  bin  Ayas  El-Hanefl  el-Jerkasi. 
\ja>  >\     u-0,W^     ^J    j^J^^    i3^ — Uodeur  dti  fleiira  dans  lea  Mervnllea 

de  rUnivers.      Notices  et  Extraits  dcs  MSS.  de  la  Bib.  Nntionale  ct  autrcs 

Bjblioth^ques.     Paris:  4to,  t.  viii.,  p.  1.     See  Nti.  40, 

An  account,  by  L.  Xtangl^B,  of  several  MSS.  at  Paris  and  elsewhere  of 
this  cosmography.  The  author  states  that  the  first  canton  of  the  West  is 
that  of  Sus,  and  describes  its  principal  cities, — Teroudant,  Axaky,  Ti-brczin, 
the  country  of  the  Ikrbjrs.Setljelmissa,  Aghniat,  Merakish,  Derah,  Tadlab,  Fez- 
Teleouan,  Melilnh,  EI-M-ibdyoh,  Sebtn  (CcutaX  Tandjoh  (Tangier),  &c.  This 
work  was  probably  written  about  a.d.  1016. 

499.  1807.  Merino,  Fray. — Co;ni>endio  de  grara:ttica  i»ra  aprender  arabigo- 
▼nlgare.     Madrid  :  8vo. 

600.  1808-14.  Finkertou,  John. — A  general  collection  of  the  best  and  most 
interesting  Voyages  and  Travtds  in  all  pajta  of  the  world,  &c.  Maps  and  plates. 
17  vol.    4to. 

Vol.  XV.  contains  Addison's  Account  of  West  Barbary;  Windus's  Journey 
to  Mekenes;  and  Lemprierf's  Tour  in  Morocco, 

601.  1809.  Jackson,  James  Qrey. — Account  of  the  empire  of  Marocco,  and 
the  district  of  Suse  :  with  an  accurate  account  of  Timbuctoo,  the  great  eni|>orium 
of  Central  Africa.  London:  4to,  pp.  326,  Majt  and  13  plutes.  A  2nd  edition 
appeared  in  1811,  and  a  3rd  in  1814. 

The  author  of  this  standard  treatise  (vvliich  however  was  severely  handled 
by  the  reviewers)  resided  some  time  in  a  cuinmercial  and  consular  capacity  at 
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Santa  Cruz  (Agadir),  but  his  work  docs  not  contain  any  narrative  of  personal 
adventures.  Tliese  appear  in  another  work,  No.  627.  There  is  also  a  German 
version  :  'Geograiihiseh-statlstiche  Beschreibuug  dea  Konigsreicha  Marocco  aus 
dcm  Englischen,  mit  Aiunerkungen,  nclet  Zusiitzen  von  E.  A.  W.  von  Zimmer- 
mann.'     Halle:  8vo,  IHlo.     Mit  kai*ten. 

602.     180J).    Jackson's  Account   of  Morocco. — Review  ol  No.  BOI.      The 

CUrislioii  Observer,  vnl,  viii.,  p.  287.     Lotuioii, 

503.  1810,  BufTa,  Jobn. — Travels  through  the  empire  of  Morocco,  Liondon  : 
8vo,  pp.  ix.  244,  with  a  map. 

Dr.  HulTa  went  in  1806  from  Gibraltar  to  give  medical  assistance  to  the 
Governor  of  Larache,  wJiBncc  ho  journi.>yc<l  tu  Mekcucs  aud  Fez.  ■ 

An  extr.'ict  from  this  was  translatwl  into  French  and  publiBhe<l  in  the 
'  M^m.  de  la  Soc.  d'emulation  do  Carabrai,'  in  1825,  by  the  Abbe  Servois. 

604.  1811.  Bourke,  Thomaa.^A  .Concise  History  of  the  Moors  in  Spain. 
Lciud<.in :  8vo, 

One  of  many  similar  oompihitions ;  but  it  contains  a  few  facta  bearing 
directly  on  Morocco. 

506.     1812.    Abu   el-Kassim  Ahmed  ez-Ziani.     See  No.  ICIGG. 

606.  1814.  Ali  Bei  el  Abassi  [pseudonym  of  Pouiinpo  Badia  y  Leblich,  a 
Spanish  traveller]. — Voyages  en  Afrique  et  en  Asie  i^endant  les  ann^  1803-1807. 
Paris  :  3  vol.,  bvo,  with  atlas,  4to,  Ixxxr.  plates,  of  which  those  from  i.  to  xii. 
bis,  relate  to  Morocco,  and  3  mai*. 

An  English  version  was  published  at  London  in  1816,  2  vol,  4to;  a  Spaoiah 
one  in  1836,  at  Valencia,  3  vol.  8vo ;  and  a  .second  French  edition  at  Paris, 
1884,  3  vol.  r2mo. 

The  author  travelled  (1805-6)  as  a  Turk  ;  he  landed  at  Taasii'r,  where  he 
saw  the  Sultan,  passed  tlirough  Mekeiies  to  Fez,  returned  to  llic  coast  at  Habat, 
going  from  thena)  to  MerakiBh,  where  he  remained  for  bouio  months,  being  all 
the  lime  treated  with  great  magnificence;  he  rftunicd  to  IVz,  I'jda,  and  £1 
Arnish  (Larache),  whence  he  embarked  for  Tripuli  and  the  further  East, 
including  Mekkn,  which  he  duly  reached.  (Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxiii. 
p.  521.)  In  the  Introduction  to  the  English  edition  full  jiarliculare  arc  given  of 
his  viftilfl  to  England,  both  Iwfnro  and  after  his  uieraorable  journeys.  But  the 
man's  history  is  still  a  mystery.  No  one  seems  to  have  ascertained  the  source 
of  tbo  funds  which  he  sjKiiit  with  princely  mflgnificcnce.  Ue  pretended  to  be 
a  native  of  Ali.'p[x>,  ,irnl  was  known  as  Rid  llelcbi — i.e.  "tlte  gentleman  of 
Aleppo:"  and  it  is  diou^'lit  that  the  Spanish  Government  suppUcd  him  with 
monc'j',  though  wbat  purjiose  they  had  in  so  doing  is  not  quite  clear.  Latterly 
both  the  Sulian  and  the  ofhcials  got  suspicious  of  him,  and  the  rumour  spread 
abroad  that  he  was  an  agent  of  Bonaparte.  Two  renegades  in  bis  employ 
whispered  that  he  had  corns  on  his  feet,  excrescences  unknown  to  Moors, 
whose  shoes  are  loose  over  the  toes.  The  Emjwror  sent  hira  wives,  who  were 
intended  to  spy  upon  him  ;  aud  his  departure  from  the  Empire  was  clooely 
akiu  to  expulsion.  Lalltrly,  the  absurd  report  circulated  that  he  was  actually 
Bonaparte  himself,  and  f>ir  a  lime  ho  was  callai  "Parte;"  for  as  **Boua" 
ngnifies  in  the  lingua  Franca  "  go<iti,"  thsy  would  not  dpsignnto  him  by 
A  name  which  might  imply  that  the  Frankish  conqueror  was  anything  but  a 
fiend.  A  son  of  his  was  living  in  Fez  fifteen  years  after  his  departure.  Some 
curious  particulars  about  Ali  Bei  are  given  in  Jackson's  *  Timbuctoo  .and 
Housa'  (No.  527),  pp.  2&7-304. 
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508.  1816.  Janson,  "W.— A  View  of  the  Present  Condition  of  tho  States  of 
Uarbary ;  or  an  account  uf  tlie  Climato,  Soil,  Prtxiuce,  I'opiilation,  Mannfacturesi, 
Naval  and  Military  strength  of  Morocco,  Fez,  Algierx,  Tripoli  and  Tunis.  Also 
a  Description  of  thoir  Mode  of  Warftire,  intersi>ersed  with  Anecdotes  of  their 
Cruel  Treatment  of  Christian  cafitives,  illustrnteil  by  a  new  and  correct  hydro- 
graphical  map,  drawn  by  J.  J.  Ashefon.     London  :  IGmo,  pp.  172. 

509.  181*).  [TtQly,  MIbs.]  Narrative  of  a  ten  years'  residence  in  Tripoli 
in  Africa :  from  the  ori^jitial  corrtsixnideuce  in  tho  possession  of  the  family  of  the 
late  Richiud  TuUy,  Esq.,  a  ISritifh  Consul.  CompriMti^  authentic  nit-nioirs  and 
aocodotes  of  the  Reigning  Bashaw,  his  family,  and  other  persons  of  distinction  ; 
also,  aa  account  of  the  domestic  manners  of  the  Moors,  Arabs,  and  Turks. 
London  :  -Ito,  ])p.  370.     Map  iiml  six  coloured  [dates  of  costume. 

This  work,  though  on  Tn]n>H,  contains  a  gooil  deal  about  tho  Moroccan 
Rctyal  family,  and  especially  about  Mowlai  Yezid,  the  lieir  apparent,  and  after- 
wards Sultan  of  Morocco.     See  pp.  148,  149,  l(i4,  Ifi",  1!)[),  280. 

It  has  been  translated  into  French  :  '  Voyatje  X  Trifwli,  relation  d'un 
s^jour  de  dix  ann<5e8,  etc.;  tr.'uhiit  do  I'ansilais  par  J.  Macarlhy.'  Paris  :  2  vol., 
1819.  Reviewed  in  the  'Monthly  Review,^  1F18,  vol.  Ixxxrii.,  pp.  11,%  121, 
and  the  •  Christian  Observer,'  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  453-467.  See  also  No.  143  nf 
♦  Tripoli  Bibliography.' 

510.  1816.  Morcelli,  Stefano  Antonio,  Libr.irian  to  Cardinal  Albani. — 
Africa  Ciiristiaua,  in  tres  pnrtos  tribiU,i.  Brixia-,  1816-17.  3  vols,  4to,  pp.  394, 
376, 341 ;  with  maps  of  Mauritania,  Nuiuidia,  and  Tripolita. 

This  is  the  great  standard  work  on  the  African  Church. 
la  the  Appendix  to  vol.  i.  Morcelli  gives  a  list  of  several  bishoprics,  in 
which  Merakish  figures  as  Bocanum  flemerum  and  Fez  as  Volubilis. 

511.  1816.  Adams,  Robert. — The  Narrative  of  Robert  Adams,  a  Sailor  who 
was  wreckc*!  on  Iho  Western  Coast  of  Africa  in  1810;  was  detained  three  years 
in  slavery  by  the  Arabs  of  the  Great  Desert,  nnd  resided  several  months  in  the 
city  of  Timbuctoo.  Willi  a  map,  notes,  and  an  apiiendix  [by  Samuel  Cox  and 
Joseph  DuimiB].     4to,  pp.  xxxi.  and  231. 

A  French  translation  by  De  Frasans  was  published  in  1817  ;  '  Nouveau 
Voyage  dans  I'int^f^rieur  d'Afrique  fait  en  1810  :  coiitenant  lea  details  do  son 
naufragc  sur  la  c5te  occideutale  do  I'Afrique,  sa  captivite  pendnnt  troia  aunees, 
chez  les  Aiabes  du  grand  Ddsert,  et  sou  sejour  dans  la  villo  de  Tombouctou.' 
8vo. 

There  is  a  second  translation  in  German :  '  fieise  in  den  Binneidanden  voa 
Afrika.'  Amsterdam:  8vo,  18;i6,  An  abstract  also  ap|wared  in  the  Geo- 
graphische  Epliemeriden,  Bd.  1. 

The  information  given  by  this  shipwrecked  seaman  is  very  vague,  and  even 
nt  the  time  there  were  .stroi!;:ly  expressed  doubts  whether  he  had  ever 
been  actually  to  Timbuktu.  These  doubts  have  loug  ago  been  resolved  into 
certainty,  in  the  minds  of  every  one  capable  of  forming  an  inslructod  opinion, 
that  Adams  was  a  gross  impostor,  in  spite  of  the  zeal  with  which  lie  was 
defende<l  in  the  (Juarkrli/  lievkw  as  late  even  as  18'29.  GrAberg  di  llemso 
has  summed  up  tho  evidence  on  this  point  so  conclusively  that,  as  it  is  con- 
tained in  a  little  known  periodical — the  Antofotjia  of  Florence  (No.  197) — we 
may  quote  it,  more  especially  as  the  authenticity  of  Adams'  journey  ia  still 
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acceptetl  in  sorao  quarters :  "  Adarns — IhiH  new  Damljerjjier,  whose  real  name  was 
Benjftiiiin  Kose,  a  tiolivc  L-f  liuilson,  near  New  York — wos  lis  much  nt  Timbuktu 
as  Dainber^er  Jmd  been  at  Ilauasa,  or  Pssahnanazaar  in  Uic  Islaud  of  Fornuisa. 
His  narrative  bejiiim  in  the  year  1810,  mid  it  is  a  matter  of  public  nolorioty 
tlint  the  brig  Charfe^,  on  toanl  of  which  lie  was  a  sejinian,  was  not  shipwrecked 
until  the  lllh  of  October,  1811;  a  fact  which  Rose  Itimself  deposed  to,  U[Jon 
oath,  at  the  American  Consulate  at  Taujiier,  in  the  yi-ar  1813,  in  the  presence 
of  the  late  Consul,  James  Simpson,  who  redeemed  Iiim  from  slavery  in  ihn 
yenr  181<J,  and  who,  three  years  later,  gave  mc  this  very  depjsition  of  tlose  to 
read.  AfiL-rwards  at  Gibraltar  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes  and  read  the  oQicial 
Governmetit  Gazette,  of  the  4th  of  October,  1811,  in  which  (he  sadinv;  of  tlje 
brig  Charles  was  announced.  It  f  illows  that  every  fact  and  incident  describeti 
by  this  iinjK>stor  to  have  hapjicncd  before  that  period  in  the  year  1811  must 
beset  down  as  completely  false  and  invented:  the  more  so,  as  two  of  Rose's 
companions  in  misfortime,  both  of  them  seamen  ia  the  same  vessel  and  both 
Americans — viz.  James  Davidson  [Davison]  ami  Martin  Clarke  (the  latter 
Rose's  own  brother-iii-kw) — and  an  Englishman  who  had  been  shipvva-cke*!  in 
another  vessel  in  the  same  year  1811,  all  unanimously  swore  before  Cousul 
Simpson,  that  Rose  hod  always  reniaiiii'd  with  tijctii,  or  at  a  short  distance,  in 
the  environs  of  Wad  Nun,  during  the  wliolo  pericxl  of  their  slavery,  and  tliat 
not  one  of  them  had  over  been  to  the  south  of  the  parallel  of  Cujte  Blanc. 
Consul  Simpson  was  net  the  only  depisitary  of  a  narrative  dictated  by  I!(«c, 
previously  to  the  one  published  in  London.  Charles.  Uall,  an  American  mer- 
chant settled  at  Cadiz,  with  whom  Rose  lived  as  n  8er\'ant  during  the  yeai" 
1814,  drew  up  another  under  his  dictation,  which  I  have  also  had  an  opftor- 
tuuity  of  comparing  with  the  ime  at  Tangier,  and  with  tlie  other  printed  in 
1816  by  P.imucl  Coxe  [Cock],  Secretary  of  the  African  ABSociation  in  London, 
to  whom  he  had  the  cunning  or  iho  good  fortune  to  sell  his  tinsel  fur  gold 
(»■  stwi  pi'cchi  per  pappajfulH),  notwithslaudinf;  the  doubts  and  cogent  objec- 
tions of  the  83g!iciou8  and  venerable  Sir  .Jc»sc-]>li  Banks  atid  the  most  learned 
John  Barrow.  [Mr.  Cock,  however,  declares  that  ihuugh  these  eminent  men 
were  at  first  suspicious  of  Adams'  veracity,  owing  to  his  errors  on  some  natural 
historj'  ix)int8,  *  of  the  general  truth  of  his  niirrative  they  did  not,  even  at 
that  early  period,  entertain  any  doubt,*]  ....  Notwithstanding,  I  am  far  from 
refusing  to  this  pseudonymous  narrative  cverj'  species  of  merit  ....  As  the 
narrator  understood  and  «jx)ko  Arabic  toltrably  well,  and  appears  to  have  been 
endowed  witii  an  excellent  memory  and  a  certain  spirit  of  inquiry,  it  is  more 
tban  probable  that  he  rtnlly  collected  lV)m  Mo(ts  and  Negroes,  who  had  visited 
Tlmlufctu,  the  infomuitiou  which  he  afterwards  relateti  at  Mogadore,  Tangier, 
Cadiz,  and  Lnudun  ....  Such  as  it  is,  the  narrative  published  under  his 
name  is  perhajw  the  best  which  we  yet  ]>oi3Scsa  reluiivc  to  that  famous  city, 
thanks  to  the  notes  and  observations  of  M.  Dupnis"  [British  Vice-Consul  in 
Mogador,  who  bt-lieved  Adama'  story  and  supplied  many  mcniorauda  for  it.s 
elucidation].  The  Appendix  is  lull  of  excellent  geographical  and  ethno- 
graphical matter  concerning  Morocco. 


61S.     1816.     Keatinge,   Colonel    Maurioe. — Travels    in   Europe   and  Africa 

,  ,  .  ,  comprising  a  Journey  ihrough  France,  Spain,   and   Portuj;al  to  Morocco; 

with  a  particular  account  ol  that  empire,  &c.     London;  4to,  2  vol.  (bound  in 

one).     Many  [elates.    Vol.  i.  pp.  341?,  Prelace  and  Contents  xvii.;  vol.  li.  pp.  274. 

The  portions  relating    to    Morocco — Mogadur   to  Merakjah,   and    up  the 

coast  to   Tangier,  the  regular  route  of    the  embassies,  one  of   which    (Mr. 
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Payne's)  Col.  Koalinge  accouipaniod — nre  in  vol.  i,  pp.  175-346  and  in  vol.  ii. 
pp.  1-54.  The  journey  was,  however,  made  in  1785,  and  though  diffuse  is 
valuable  for  the  account  it  gives  of  Mowlui  Abdalla;  of  whom  n  most  repulsive 
portrait  serves  as  frontispiece. 

At  the  time  of  Koitinge's  visit  to  Merakl^h  there  seemed  to  have  been, 
what  is  not  the  caso  nuw,  quite  a  little  European  colnny  there — including  a 
Venetian  who  was  the  Sultan'ii  ntcrcantilu  agent,  a  Prussian,  and  two  S|>atii8h 
monks  who  had  a  "  hospicio  "  there,  and  were  engaged  in  th«  redemption  of 
Christian  cajjtives.  There  was  also  a  liny  "  Danish  garden.''  There  were 
several  renegades,  including  a  Frenchman  and  his  French  wife,  and  numbers  of 
people  of  connequence,  the  dcsccndanta  of  old  renegades,  who  were  always 
addressed  as  "  Uncles."  Among  them  was  an  Englishman,  Thomas  Myers, 
who  bore  the  title  of  El-Kaid  Boazzer.  He  iwofcased  to  bo  one  of  the  crew 
of  the  JmjKclor  privateer,  wrecked  in  Tnnj^ier  Bay  in  January  1745  (No.  37), 
— a  statement  which  is  (xmfirmeil  by  o»o"  Thomas  Mears"  appearing  in  the 
list  of  the  twenty  members  of  the  crew  who  "  tuni'd  Moors." 

S18.  ItilG.  Fyl,  R.  vblo.  der. — Eorte  Deschrijving  der  staten  van  Barbarije, 
Marokko,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Trijvoli  en  Fezzan,  Bcnevens  een  naauwkeurig  verhaal 
van  de  Koemnjke  ovenvinniug,  door  dc  Uecombineerde  Britsche  en  Nederlandscho 
▼loten,  onder  Lord  Exmouth  en  den  ISaron  van  de  Capellen,  onlangs  voor  Algiers 
behadd.  With  view  of  Algiers.  Durdreolit:  8vo,  pp.  iv.  304.  The  j)ortlon 
apecially  upon  Morocco  is  the  "  II*  Hoofddecl "  (pp.  17-41). 

514.  1817.  Riley,  James. — Loss  of  the  American  brig  Commtrct,  wrecked  on 
the  Western  Const  of  Africa  iu  the  month  of  August  1815,  with  an  account  of 
Tombuctoo  and  of  the  hitherto  uiidi.scovere<i  great  city  of  Wassanah.  Hartford, 
U.S. :  8vo  (plates  and  portrait).  Lotiduti  :  4to,  pp.  Gl8  (m«>p).  Published  in 
French  (by  Peltier),  German  and  Dutch  (2  vols.  8vo)ftt  Paris,  Jena  and  Doidrcciit 
(2  vols.  8vo),  in  1818. 

The  account  of  Timbuktu  and  Wassanah  is  derived  from  Arab  report. 
The  rest  of  the  information  regarding  the  same  ]»vrt  of  the  Morncco  coast,  on 
which  Cochelet,  Adams,  Paddrvk,  Scott,  FoUie,  Butli-r,  DouLs,  and  others  have 
been  enslaved,  is  fairly  circumstantial. 

516.  1817.  Jackson,  Q.  A. — Algiers:  being  a  complete  picture  of  the  Barbory 
States;  their  government,  laws,  religion,  ami  natural  proiluctiona.  A  sketch  of 
their  various  revolutions.  A  de8cri]>lion  of  the  dnmestic  manners  and  cuBtoina  ot 
the  Moors,  Aral)8  and  Turks.  An  .account  cf  the  four  great  Capitals  of  Algiew, 
Tripoli,  Tunis  and  Morocco,  ami  a  narrative  of  tlie  various  attiicks  ujwn  Algiers 
by  the  European  States;  including  a  faithful  JeUiil  of  the  late  j;lorious  victory  ol 
Lord  Exmouth.  [>«ndon  :  8vo,  pp.  vi.  411,  with  map  and  nine  plates  in  colours, 
A  compilattou  in  vvliich  there  is  almost  as  mucli  about  Morocco  as  Algiers, 

616.  1817.  Murray,  Hugh,  P.H,8.E. — Historical  Account  of  Discovtriea  and 
Travels  in  Africa.    See  No.  47tj. 

617.  1817-22.  Fanuooi,  Oiov.  Battlsta.— Storia  Jei  cekbri  poi^«oli  maritimi 
doir  Italia — Veueziiini,  Gcnovesi  e  Pisani — e  delle  loro  navigiusioni  c  conimercioiici 
bassi  Secoli.     Pisa;  8vo,  4  Lib. 

£18.    1817.    Conde,  Don  Joaef  Antonio. — Memoria  aobre  la  Moneda  Arabiga 
yen  especial  la  acufiada  en  Esjuula  por  los  Principt-s  Muaulmanes.     Mem.  de  la 
Keal  Acad,  de  la  Hist.  Ma<lri<i,  t.  v.  pp.  225-314,  with  five  plates. 
This  contains  a  few  coins  of  Morocco. 
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610.  1817.  Ceuta. — DisposicioQ  sobre  log  pcligros  quo  amcnazabnn  d  1a  plaza  do 
Cent«,  24  Oct.     Una  hnj.  en  fol.  del  Consejo  de  Estado.    (Duro.) 

520.  1817.  Pananti,  Pilippo. — Avcnture  e  osservftzioni  soprii  le  costa  di 
Barbcria.     Firenzc :  8va,  2  jMirts.    Milan  :  12mi>,  3  vok. 

A  French  traiisliition  by  Henri  do  la  Salle,  Paris,  1820,  8vo,  pp.  623.  An 
Engliah  :  '  Narrative  of  a  ResiJeace  in  Algiers  ;  cornprising  a  geographical  and 
historical  account,  of  theRegcncj';  Biographical  Skitchis  of  the  Dey  and  his 
MittiMttTs;  Anecdotes  of  the  late  war;  Observations  oii  the  relations  of  the 
Barbnry  States  with  the  ChriBtian  Powers,  and  the  necessity  of  their  complete 
subjuj;ation.  With  Notes  and  llhiBtmtions  by  Edwaid  Blaquiere,  Esq.,  K.N., 
Author  of  "  LettBrs  from  the  Meiliterraiieau."'  London  :  -Ito,  1818,  pp.  xxii. 
466,  with  view  (in  colours)  of  Algiers,  plan  ^f  the  City  and  Bay,  with  the 
position  of  Lord  Esmonth's  fleet  on  tho  27th  of  August,  1816,  and  a  map  of 
the  Regency  of  At|!iera. 

Siguor  l'ananti,nn  Italian  pot't  of  some  nttc  in  his  day,  w.as  "taken"  during 

n  voyage  from  England,  where  he  had  been  a  refugee  during  the  revolutioniry 

storm.     His  work,  tlioiigh  sj>ecially  <»n  Algiers  and  its  institutions,  contains 

many  remarks  regarding  Monx-co  and  tlio  other  Barbary  States  (chajis.  xviii., 

xix.,  &c,),  projKtsals  for  subjugating  them  and  enlonizing  North  Africa.     Sec 

also  'Bibliothcquo  Universclle,' 1817;  '  Eclectic  Review,'  vol.  x..  New  Series, 

1818. 

fi21.     1818.    Paddock,  Judah. — Narrative  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  Oswego  on 

the  Const  of  South  Barbary,  iind  of  the  suflerinss  of  tl)o  filastcr  and  the  Crow 

while  in  iKindagc  among  the  Arabs;  iritersjfen-ed  with  numerous  remarks  ujton  the 

country  and  its  inhabitants  and  of  the  peculiar  pciils  of  that  coast.     London  :  -ito, 

pp.  372. 

Captaiu  Paddock  was  xvreckcti  in  1800.  His  narrative  is  a  modest  account 
of  grfat  sufferings;  it  is  cvidenily  trustworthy. 

522.  1818.  Bray,  WiUiam. — Memoini  illustrative  of  the  life  and  writings  oi 
John  Evelyn,  Esq.,  F.K.8.,  Author  of  the  'Sylva,'  &c.  &c.,  comprising  his 
<liary  from  the  year  1611  to  170r)-6,  and  a  selection  of  his  fi^miliar  letters,  to 
which  is  subjoined  The  Privnlo  Correspondence  between  King  Charles  I.  and 
his  Secretary  of  State,  Sir  Edward  Nicholas,  &c.  London :  2  vols.,  4to, 
pp.  xxsiii.  +  620;  335. 

Numerous  entries  regarding  Morocco  and  Tangier, 

623.  1818.  Ceuta. — Rcglamento  del  Presidio  Correccional  de  Cetitfl.  Madrid. 
(Dim..) 

624.  1819-21.  Hutton,  Catherine.— Tht-  Tour  of  Africa,  with  Accounts  of  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Inhabitants.  Selected  and  arranged  by  ... , 
London  :  3  vols.  8vo. 

Abstracts  of  Lcmpricre,  Jackson,  Chenier,  and  Ali  Bey. 

526.  1818.  Ibn  Batuta.  —  Do  Mohammedo  Ebn  Batflta  Arabe  Tlngitano 
ejustivie  Itineribns  —  Commentatio  Academica  a.d.  vii  Martii  cmiacocxviii. 
Auctor  Joannes  Gothofrehdus  Ludovicus  Kosegarten  Lingna  Oriental.  ...  In 
Universitatc  Litterar.  Jeneuai  Professor  Publicue  Urdiuarius.  Jena;:  4to,  pp.  51. 
Nos.  28,  etc. 

This  waa  the  first  translation  in  volume  form  of  Ibn  Batufa.  It  is, 
however,  an  abridgment,  and  seems  to  have  been  made  from  a  copy  of  the 
same  MS.  as  that  from  which  Professor  Lee  made  his  I'^nglish  version  (No.  550). 
In  1819  Professor  Ajietz,  also  of  Jena,  published  another  translation  of  part  of 
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be  same  MS.,  tut  this  containi'd  only  the  account  of  Malabar:  '  Descriplio 

ferrw   Malabar  ex  Arabico  Ebn   liatutn:   Ilinerario  u<lita,  iuterpretatione  et 

•BnoUtioDibus  instructa  per  Henricmn  Apctz.     Jcnic  JJucrcxix,'    4 to,  pp.  24. 

Africa  forms  the  fourth  section  of  Trofessor  Kosefjarteii'a  translation.     It 

is  aocompanicd  by  some    ust:ttil  notes  and  a  few  geo;:;raphical  extracts  from 

other  worlvs.     See   review   by  Silvcslre   do  Sucy  iti  'JutiiDal   des   Savants,' 

January  1820.    Scctzen   gave  an  account  of  another  abridj^ment  in  Zach's 

*  Mouatliche  (Avrresiwndenz,'  lid.  xvii.,  ]ip.  293-304,  ten  years  earlier. 

6S6.    1819.     Dumont,  FieiTe  Joseph.  —  Ilistoire  de  I'oscLivage  on  Afri({uc> 

pendant  34  ans  .  .  .  .;  r^digte  par  J.  S,  Quesni.     Paris:  8vo.     Enj;Hsh  tranK. 

London  :  8vo,  pp.  44.    Issued  as  No.  iii.  of  vol,  ii.  Phlttips'  *  London  Journal  of 

Voyages  and  Travels.' 

Dumout  was  wrecked  in  Oct.  1782  on  the  con.st  between  Oran  and  Algiers. 
He  waa  captured  by  the  Berbors  ("Koubal"  =  Kabail),  and  passed  much 
of  hia  time  in  Tlemfea  aud  the  neisibbouriug  country  then  to  some  extent 
under  the  control  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  of  whom,  the  \'Briou8  renegades 
in  that  region  and  the  native  custom-s  he  supplies  cvirtoua  if  doubtfully 
aiUheulic  particularH. 

527.  1820.  Jackson,  JameB  Qrey,  Resident  upwards  of  sixteen  years  in 
South  aud  AVeatern  Barbary  in  a  diplomatic  and  in  a  commercial  capacity, — 
An  Account  of  Timbnctoo  and  Housa,  territories  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  by 
XH  Hage  Abd  Balam  Bhabeeny,  with  notes,  critical  aud  cxplnniitory.  To 
which  is  added.  Letters  clei^criptive  of  Travels  through  West  and  South  llarbar_v, 
and  across  the  Mountains  of  Athis.  Also  Fragments,  Notes,  and  Auecdotes ; 
Specimens  of  the  Arabic  epistoUry  style,  &c.  &c.  London :  8vo,  xxx.  and  547, 
with  2  maps. 

Esh-Sbabini  travelled  extensively  in  N.W".  Africa,  to  Mecca  and  Medina, 

and  various  parts   of  Europe.     He  eventually  settled  at  Tctuan,  where  he 

died  in  1793. 

628.  1820-2L  Conde,  Jose  Antonio. — Historia  do  la  dominacion  de  los 
Arabcs  en  Espaua  s,'icada  dc  varioa  manuscritos  y  raeraorias  arabigas.  Madrid  : 
3to18.,  4to.  Vol.  i,  (1H20),  pp.  (J35;  vol.  ii.  (1820),  pp.  4G0  ;  vol.  iii.  (1821), 
pp.  268.      One  volume  is  practically  a  translation  of  Eoudh  el-Kartas. 

Reprinted  in  Paris  in  1840,  niid  in  Barcelona  in  1844.  A  French  trans- 
lation by  De  Maries  was  published  in  Parrs  in  lb2i>,  8vo,  3  vols.,  and  an 
English  one  by  Mrs,  Faster,  'HislDry  uf  the  Dftminion  iif  the  Arnba  iu  Spain,* 
in  Bohn's  Standard  Library,  3  vols.,  with  jxjrtrait  of  Abderahman  ben  Moarra. 
It  is  a  work  of  coni<iderablo  literary  merit;  but  historically  it  has  been  quite 
superseded  by  Gayangoa  and  Dozy's  histories  {q.  v.). 

529.  1820.  Oriberg  de  Hemso,  Jacques,  formerly  Swedisli  and  SardiDJaa 
Consul  in  Morocco. — Lettera  sulU  i'e^te  di  Tangeri  negli  auni  1818  o  1819. 
Tangcr:  8vo.     There  is  also  a  French  edition  (Tangier,  1820). 

580.     1820.    Pr6cis  de  la  litt^rature  historique  du  Mogh'rib  ol  Acsju 

Lyon :  8vo. 

The  basis  of  the  first  chapter  of  No.  573. 

631.     1820.     Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe.— The  Witch  of  Atlas.     London:  8vo. 

A  poem  of  which  the  sole  connection  with  Morrtcco  is  that  the  "hcroiao" 
is  supposed  to  live  in  the  Atla£i,  which  in  Shelley's  day.  even  more  than  ia 
ours,  waa  the  secret  place  of  Northern  Africa.    Mr.  Stutfield  has,  to  some 
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extent,  utilised  tlie  idea  of  "A  Lady-Witch  tiint  lived  on  Atlaa  Mountain" 
in  No.  'J03fi. 

682.  1821.  Walckenaer,  Baron  C,  A.,  Membr©  de  I'lnstitut.— EechercLrs 
g^ograiihiquea  sur  rint«5iieur  de  TAfrique  Septeatrionale,  comprenant  I'liistoire 
dcs  Voyages  cntrepris  ou  exticutds  juRqu'i  ce  jotir  pour  pfin^trer  dana  I'lnl^ricur 
<lu  Soudan;  rex|)(>silion  dcs  Pyslcmci*  giT'Ographiqiies  tju'oii  a  fornies  sor  ccltc 
coDtrec;  I'aualyse  de  divers  itmi5raiies  arabea  pour  determiner  la  ]xi8ition  de 
Timboiictoii ;  et  IVxamen  des  connaissauces  das  aiicieus  relativement  h  I'int^rieiir 
derAffiqne,  suivies  d'lin  appeiidicp,  contensnt  divers  I tincrnircB  traduit  de  I'Arabe 
pnr  M.  !e  Baron  Bilveslre  du  Sacy  ct  M.  de  La  Porte;  et  pltisieure  autirs 
•  Oelations  ou  itineraircs  c;;alenient  traduils  dc  I'Arabe,  ou  extraits  des  Voyages  le 
plus  rfoents.     Paris :  8vo,  fp.  .''25,  willi  a  n):ip. 

The  Itineraries,  &v.  roncerninj;  Morocco  are  tlioso  of  Ibn  Batuta,  Leo 
Africanus,  Saugoier  and  rSri.s.son,  Kilpy,  Ak-xfinder  Scott,  &c. 

CSS.  182L  Bcott,  Alexander. — Account  of  the  Captivity  of  .  .  .  among  iLe 
Wandering  Arabs  of  the  Urcat  African  Desert  for  a  period  of  nearly  six  years, 
181C-181C.  Edinburgh  Philopopliiciil  Jwurnal,  vol.  iv,,  Ko.  vii.,  p.  38.  Kouvelles 
Annalea  des  Voyages,  t.  riii.  p]».  321-353. 

Scott  waa  wrecked  in  IBIO  between  Cape  Nun  and  C&fe  Bogador.  He, 
like  Adams,  pretended  to  have  reached  the  Nijjer;  but  there  is  no  ground  f<<r 
believing  that  he  did,  and  his  tutire  narrative  is  untrustworthy.     See  No.  ull. 

B34u  1821.  Cochelet,  Charlee.— Naufrape  du  brick  Franfais  La  Sophie 
])erda  le  30  Mai  1819,  sur  la  cote  occidcutale  d'Afriquc,  et  C!iptivit6  d'une 
partie  dea  iiaufnii;eH  dans  le  desert  do  Sahara ;  avec  de  nouveaux  renseignemens 
Bur  la  ville  de  Tiaiectou.  Omra^e  ornd  d'une  Carte  dreaseo  jiar  M.  Lapie,  et 
de  PIftDcliefl  dessln^ea  par  H.  Viernet,  et  antrea  artistes  diBtinguws.  raria: 
2  vols.,  8?o.  Vol.  i.,  pp.  348 ;  voL  ji.,  pp.  361.  See  also  No.  535. 
The  map  of  North  Africa  is  excellent. 

636.  1822.  Cochelet,  Charles. — Narrative  of  the  Shipwreck  of  the  iiophia  on 
the  30th  of  May,  1819,  on  tlie  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  of  the  Captivity  of 
part  of  the  crow  in  the  dL-aert  of  JSahara,  Ma|>  and  plaits.  8vo,  pp.  118, 
Printed  a.s  No.  ^6  of  Fliillj^is'  '  Lundon  Journal  of  Voyajjes  and  Travels  '  (1822). 

It  is  a  condensed  translation  of  the  French  original.  No,.  534^  See  also 
Blackwood's  Edin.  Mag.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  316. 

638.  1822-25.  Mannert,  Konrad.  —  Geographic  der  Griech.  und  HtJmer. 
Thirteen  voluniest,  8vo,  Leipzig,  2ud  ed. 

The  second  section  of  ihc  tenth  volume,  pp.  1-G3(),  treats  of  the  CnrlKiry 
States.     These  form  the  hjisis  of  Marcus  nud  Duesberg's  translation.  No.  040. 

637.  1822.  Hammer,  M.  de. — Notice  sur  I'introductioti  &  la  coanaissance  de 
I'Histoire.     Celfibre  ouvrage  arabe  d'ibn  Khnldoun. 

*  Joum.  Asiatique,'  tome  i.,  pp.  2^7-278,  gives  a  short  summary  of  Ibn 
Khalduu'ti  work. 

638.  1823.  Scott,  Alexander,  and  Rennell,  Major  J. — Accoiuit  of  the 
Captivity  of  .  .  .  among  the  Wauderiiij;  Arabs  u\'  the  (Jreat  African  Desert;  and 
Observalions  i>n  the  geography  of  Mr.  Scott's  Routes  in  North  Africa.  (Phillijis' 
New  Voya^jes  and  Travels.     London  :  9  vols.  Bvo,  lfiiy-23.) 

The  niirraiive  and  cuinrneutB  are  in  vol.  Lx. 

639.  1824.  Dupuis,  Joseph. — A  Journal  of  a  Residence  in  AsLantee  ,  .  . 
Illustrated  with  a  plate  and  maps.     4to.* 
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This  is  not  in  any  part  of  Barbary,  but  Ihore  are  varions  refDrenccs  to 
Morocco,  where  the  iiuthor  formerly  roskkJ.  in  the  capacity  of  British  Vice- 
Cousul  at  Mugoilijr,  and  Qumbcrs  of  Arabic  •iocumentji  in  Part  ii.,  pp.  i.-cxxxv. 

540.  1824,  Treaty  between  France  and  MLirocco,  renewing  that  of  1767.  TaU, 
deafitab.  Fr.,  1841,  p.  423. 

541.  182L  Additional  Articles  to  anterior  French  TroatifS,  I7tli  May.  Do 
Clercq'a  Rcc,  de  Traitcs,  U  iii.,  pp.  317,  379. 

512.  1824.  Ijatreille,  de  I'Acad^mie  Royale  dea  Sciences,  etc. — Recherchos 
geo;^phiques  sur  I'Afrique  Centrale  d'aprSs  les  dcrit*  d'li»irisi  et  de  L6oa 
I'AfrieAin,  compart  avec  les  relations  modornea.     I'aria  ;  Uvo,  pp.  30. 

543.  1825.  The  Three  Brothers;  or,  the  Travela  and  Adventures  of  Sir 
Anthony,  Sir  Robert  &  Sir  Thumos  Slierlcy,  in  Persia,  Russia,  Turkey,  Simin^ 
etc.  With  ixirtraita  [of  Sir  Anthony  JSherley,  I^ady  Teresa  Shcrloy  and  Sir 
Robert  Sherley].     London  :  8vo,  jip.  iv.  4-204. 

Sir  Anthony  was  employed  in  1G04  as  the  Emperor's  Ambassador  to  the 
Ring  of  Morocco  (pp,  l'Jl-127).  Tliia  account  is  the  same  a4  iu  Ro.  C.'& 
'Collection  of  Things  most  memorable,  etc'  Furchas  (Xo.  148)  and  sep.irato 
volnme,  No.  125. 

644.  1 825.  Salzmann,  Philippe. — Plantse  lectin  in  itinore  Hispano-Tingitano. 
i'aris :  folio,  1825,  1826,  1827. 

This  was  a  collection  of  '*  exsiocata  "  or  dried  Bpeciineus,  with  descriptivo 
labels;  the  Morocco  s|iocies  chiefly  from  Tangier,  200  .H|>ecie8  iu  all,  iu  three 
fasciculi.  Some  of  Salzmann's  plants  were  published  by  M.  A.  P.  Dccandolle, 
in  his  '  Prodrouius  Systematis  Naluralis,'  and  others  remaineti  unpublished 
except  for  the  collector's  MS.  names  attached  to  tlicni ;  though,  rs  these  were 
extensively  distributed  with  his  *' exsiccata,"  Mr.  Bull  considers  this  equivalent 
to  publication.      Very  complete  seta  of  them  exist  in  the  Kew  Herbarium. 

545.  1825.  Pepya,  SamuaL  — The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,  F.R.S., 
from  165i)  to  lGt)9,  with  memoir,  by  Richard,  Lord  Brayl>rooke.  A  ijopidar 
edition  of  this  well-known  work  forms  one  of  the  "  Chandos  Classics,"  London  : 
1.  d.  pp.  xii.  and  639. 

Though  the  'Correspondence'  (No.  626)  ia  the  chief  authority  for  his 
dealings  with  that  city,  this  voluma  contain.^  many  remarks  about  Tangier, 
from  the  time  that  ho  was  Bp(x>iuU.-d  a  **  Commissioner  for  the  AQ'airs  of 
Tangier  "in  August  16(]2  until  1009,  when  one  of  his  last  recorded  acts  was 
attending  "a  Coraniittco  of  Tangier,  where  I  see  all  things  going  to  rack  .  .  . 
by  Middleton's  doing." 

546.  1825.  liasaen,  HaBmiissen. — Auuales  Ishimisml  8ive  tabulae  synchru- 
nistico-chronologicae  Chalit'arum  et  Reguiu  orioutis  ct  occidenti.s.  Cojieiilingen : 
4  to. 

647.     1825.     Comyn,  Tomis  de. — Ligera  ojcada  6  breve   idea  del  inii>eria  do 

Marruecos  en  1822.     Barceluua  :  4to. 

Letters  written  from  Tan;;icr  in  1S22  to  D.  Mauiicl  Jos6  Quentana. 
547a.     1825.    Teonge,  Henry.— The  Dinry  of  ...  .  Chaplain  on   Itoaid   Ills 

Majesty's  Shipe  A.ssistancc,  Bri^ol  and  P.uynl  C)ak,  Anno  1675-167'.),  now  lirst 

published  from  the  original  MS.  with  Biogniplilciil  and  historical  notes.     Luudou  : 

8vo.  pp.  xviii.  +  327.    An  account  of  Tangk-r,  pp.  2&,  etc. 

548.  1826,  Castifillone,  il  Conte  Carlo  Ottavio. — Memoire  gt'ograiihiquc  cl 
numismatique  aur  la   panic  orictitale  de  la   Barbaiic   appek'e  Afrikia  par  lea 
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Ambes,  suivi  ilc  Rccherches  sur  Ics  BerbJrea  Atlantiques,  anciens  babitans  de  cea 
contr^ea  .  ,  .  Milan :  Svo,  pp.  126, 

Except  indirectly,  this  memoir  has  little  to  do  with  Morocco  or  its  pDople«. 

640.  1&2C,.  Jonnies,  P.  D.  W. — Jlerkfttitilisch-gescbichtliclie  Darslellung  der 
liarbareskcn  Stiiatcn  u.  ihnr  Vorhiiltnisse  zu  den  europiiischen  und  vereinigten 
Nurd-Americauischeii  8ta.Tten.     Hamburg:  4to,  with  nmp. 

660.    1827.    Sacy,   Baron  Antoine    Isaac    Silveatre  de.  —  Cbrestomathic 
Arabe,  ou  extrniis  de  divers  ccrivaiiis  Aral>es,  tnut  oa  prose  (|u'en  vers,  avec  tine 
traduction  franfaise  et  de.s  Notes  i\  I'uisage  des  Elives  de  Tlicolo  royale  et  sftecialo 
des  laoguca   Orieatalcs  vivantcs.     Second   ed.   corrigee  et  augmeatfe.     Paris 
li  vol.  8vo.     First  edition,  see  Xo.  4!:i7. 

Coiilaina  the  following  documenta  relating  to  Morocco  :— 
Timie  iij.  No.  xxix.  2.     Lettre  de  rEtnpercnr  do  Maroc  au  Roi  de  France. 
Text,   ],[\   t)7-]00;    Freucli   tiaiislutinn,  j>]..  275-278,  notes   330-331.      Tlio 
name  of  tlie  Sultan  is  not  given,  but  it  was  probably  Mowlai  Abd-el-Melek, 
who  aficeiided  the  throne  in  a.d.  1030. 

L  c.  3.  Tniitd  de  paix  couclu  entro  lo  IJoi  do  France  et  rErapereiir  du 
Maroc.  Text,  pp.  100-114 ;  French  versiun,  pp,  278-285,  notes  332-341. 
This  treaty  was  made  by  the  Cointe  dt?  Brengunn  in  17G7  (see  N".  403). 

1,  c.  4.  Lctfre  de  I'Erajit'rciir  du  Maroc  ii  Louis  XVI.,  Roi  de  Franee, 
Text,  pp.  114-116;  transklioii,  pp.  2Hli-287,  notes  342-347.  This  letter, 
dated  a.h.  1188  (ii.D.  1773-74),  was  written  on  tko  occasion  of  the  king's 
Bucceasion  to  Louis  XV. 

].  c.  5.  Lettre  de  TEmporcur  du  Maroc  au  mfirae.  Text,  pp.  IIC-IIO; 
translation,  pp.  287-289,  notes  287-347.  Regarding  Christjan.s  wrecked  ou 
the  coast  and  captured  by  the  Arabs,  and  complaining  of  the  condact  of  the 
Consul. 
551.  1827.  Webb,  Philippe-Barker.  —  Description  dcs  espies  du  genus 
liaiavM.     Ann.  Sc.  Nat.,  .siir.  2,  vol.  xx.,  p.  269. 

653.     1828.    Eaudln,  L.  8.,  Lieutenant  de  Vaisaeau. — Manael  du  Pilote  de  la 

Mer  Mediterrance,  ou  Descriptiou  dea  Cotes  d'Espagne,  do  France,  d'ltalje  et 
d'Afrique  dans  la  M^ditcrrantf'c,  dcpuis  le  ddlroit  dc  Gibraltar  jusqu'au  Cap  Bon 
IJour  rAfriipio  et  jiisqu'cn  dehors  du  detroit  de  Messine  pour  I'Europe ;  traduit 
pour  111  COte  d'Espagne  et  la  partic  norrcHpondante  de  la  C6te  de  Borbarie 
du  "Dorrotero"  on  Roiitier  pspa^iiol  <h!  Tofino,  rMi2<5  pour  le  reste  par  L.  S, 
Baudiu.     (Premier  Parfie.)     Toulon  ;  1828  et  1840,  8vo. 

A  new  edition  in  2  vol.,  8vo,  was  published  in  1857.  The  first  jMirl  contiuns 
an  account  ('if  the  Mediterranean  Cuast  of  Morocco. 

C63.  1828.  Beauclerk,  G. — A  Journey  to  Morocco  in  1826.  London  :  Svo, 
pp.  355,  with  eij;ht  pi.^te.s,  includin-^  one  of  the  striped  Morocco  nil  {Mws  (jar- 
barua,  L.),  and  "  a  ^nier  fouad  at  Mugadnre,"  the  species  of  which  coanot  well 
be  identified. 

Captain  Beauchrk  accompanied  Dr.  Brown  of  the  Royal  Medical  Staff  from 
Gibraltar  to  Merakish,  in  answer  to  a  request  for  medical  aid  to  the  Sultan. 
Ho  gives  a  lively  and  intelligent  account  of  a  journey  then  more  seldom 
nia<.le  than  of  late  ycnrs. 

A  German  translation  appeared  in  Jena  in  1829,  8vo. 

A  Polish  version  was  published  in  1B30,  entitled  '  Podroz  do  Moroko  .  .  . 
w  Toku  182G  odbyta.'  Warszawa,  12«.  And  an  abridged  German  ono  iu 
1829  :  *  Heise  nach  Marocco  irn  Jahr  1826.'  (Reprinted  from  '  Ethnograph. 
Archiv'.)    Jena:  8vo. 
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564.  ISliH.  Moura,  Antonio,  a  Failier  of  thu  order  "de  la  Merci." — Historia 
dos  Soberaaus  Malmmt'tanos  que  rtinapao  na  Mauritania.  Lisbon:  4to.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  work  '  Hudh  el-Kartas '  of  Bin  Abd-el-Halim.  See  also 
Nos.  26,  4G5,  640,  S71,  15*J3. 

656.  1828.  Carrillo  de  Albomoz,  Mariano. — Viage  &  Tdb(;cr  y  npunta- 
cloDcs  sobre  el  ijuperio  de  Slarrueoos.  SIS.  do  50  boj.  en  la  Bib.  de  Ingouieros. 
(Duro.) 

656.  1829.  Iiee,  Samuel,  D.D.— The  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,  translated  from 
the  abridged  Arabic  manuscript  copies  preserved  in  the  Public  Library  of  Cam- 
bridge. With  notes  illustrative  of  the  History,  Geograpby,  Botany,  Autifjuitiei!, 
&c.,  occurring  throughout  the  work.  Printed  for  tlio  Oriental  Translation  Com- 
mittee.    London:  4to,  pp.  xix.  and  243.     See  Nos.  2«,  G16,  742,  752. 

Chap.  1.  Ireata  of  Tangier,  Tilinisan,  Milyiiua,  Algiers,  Bijaya,  Eosautina, 
BQna,  TQniis,  SuRa,  Satakus,  Kabis,  Trifwli,  &c. 

Ibn  Batuta  (Abu  Abd-AIlab  Mohammed  Ibn  Abd-Allah  cl-Lawati)  left  his 
native  city,  Tau^or,  about  1.32."),  when  ho  was  twenty-one,  and  8i>ent  thirty 
years  before  he  ended  his  wanderings  all  over  the  East. 

This  is  a  very  creditable  translation,  thout;h  not  without  errors,  but  owing 
to  it£  abridged  form  it  gives,  aa  M.  Dozy  justly  remarkB,  "a  very  feeble  idea  of 
the  importance  of  the  original  work  "  (Diet.  delailM  des  noms  des  vOtemetit« 
chez  les  Arabes,  1845,  p.  vii.).  See  also  Silveatro  do  Sacy  in  'Journal  des 
Savants,'  Aug.  &  Sept.  18'2Q.  It  is  made  from  an  epitome  by  the  Katib 
Mohammed  Ibn  Jazzi  el-Kelbf. 

657.  1S30.  Cailli^,  Ron6. — .bnirnal  d'nn  voyage  a  Tomboctou  ot  h  Jonn^,  dans 
I'Afrique  Ceutrak*,  precede  d'Observatiun.s  fuiles  chcz  les  Maures,  Braknau,  lea 
Nalons  et  d'autrca  peuples,  iietidant  lea  anniSes  1824,  1825,  182G,  1827,  1828; 
avec  une  carte  itineraire,  t;t  dea  remarques  pdographlqiiea,  par  Iff,  Jomard, 
Membre  de  I'liistitut.  Paris;  8vo,  3  vol.,  pp.  xii,  +  475  -|-  42G  +  40*!,  with  jwr- 
trait,  plates,  and  mti)). 

An  English  translation  in  2  vols.,  entitled  'Travels  through  Central 
Africa  to  Timbuctoo  and  across  the  great  desert  to  Morocco,  jrerformod  in  the 
years  1824-28.'     London,  8vo,  pp.  viii,  +  475;  xiv.  +  501. 

On  the  return  journey  he  vieited  Fez,  Mokenos,  Babst,  El-Araish,  and 
Tangier. 

The  French  edition  was  reviewed  (inter  alia)  in  the  '  Foreign  Quarterly 
Review,'  vul.  vi..  No.  xi.,  pp.  97-121,  aud  accepted  as  authentic;  though 
serious  doubts  were  unjuatly  cast  on  the  good  faith  of  M.  Jomard,  its  editor. 

658.  1830.  Ruflsell,  M.,  Bishofi  of  the  Scotch  Episcopal  Church,  Glasgow  and 
Galloway. —  History  and  prc&ont  condition  of  the  Barbary  States,  forming 
vol.  xviii.  of  the  Etlinburgh  Parlour  Library.  Edinburgh :  8vo,  pp.  456.  An- 
other e<lition,  1835. 

Chap.  ix.  is  devoted  to  the  Empire  of  Morocco. 

658.  1830.  Observations  on  the  "Westem  Coast  of  the  Morocco  State 
during  my  journey  from  Mt>gador  to  Tangier,  in  July  and  August  1S30.  Meino- 
randum  reaiiecling  the  foundation  of  Mogador,  its  trade,  description  of  the  bay, 
&c.;  with  a  deacription  of  Santa  Cruz,  Ceuta,  Tetuan,  and  other  jiorta  of  the 
State  of  Morocco,  with  an  account  of  the  death  of  Major  Laing,  &c.  Folio,  MS. 
in  the  Library  of  the  IL  G.  S.,  London. 

660.  1830.  Rennell,  Major  James. — Tlie  Geographical  system  of  Herodotus 
examined  and  explained,  by  a  comparison  with  those  of  other  ancient  authors  . . . 
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wifli  flisflortntions  on  . .  .  the  ftncicnt  circiunnavigation  of  Africa,  &c.     2  voT. 
jiortraU  and  ma]is.     Original  editinn,  1800. 

Mere  ca.sunl  refereuces  to  Morocco,  Herodotus  bein;i  familiar  witli  few  places 
Tiear  the  Pillars  of  Hercults.     Sec  No.  3,  for  an  analysis  of  liis  infonuation. 

661.  18B0.  Ijeo  AfHcanua. — l)c  I'Afi-iqu?,  contenant  la  dcRcription  de  ce  pay8 
par  Leon  rAfrjcain,  et  la  navigution  ilea  anuitBs  capitaines  PurtugBis  nux  ludes 
orientales  et  occidcntak'B.  Traduction  de  Jean  Terajwral.  Paris :  4  vols.,  8vo, 
without  figures  or  maps.  Vol.  i.,  jip.  Iv.  G40;  vol.  ii.,  p[».  581  ;  vol.  iii.,  pp.  xvii. 
576;  vol.  iv.,  pp.  viii.  758.  " Impriirierie  aux  frais  du  Gouvernement  pour  pro- 
curer du  travail  anx  ouvriers  typo;,'raphique«,  AoOt  1830"  (de  I'imprimcrie  do 
L.  Coidier).     It  i»  a  corrected  reprint  of  Temporal's  translation,  No.  49. 

662.  1830.    11  viaggi  di  Giovan  Leone  e  le  NavigaKioni  di  Alvise   da 

Ca  da  Mosto,  di  Pietro  di  Ciatra,  di  Annone,  dt  uii  pilato  Purtoghes*,  6  di  Vasco 
di  Gama;  qiiali  si  leggone  nelk  raccolta  di  Giovainhattista  KaiuuBio.  Nuova 
edizione,  rivedutn  sopra  qutlla  do'Giuuti;  in  molti  luoghi  emendata;  cd  nrric- 
chita  di  8ci  notizie  che  il  vinggiatore,  i  uavigatori  ed  il  raccoglitore  ragg;iiflrdano. 
Volume  unico.    Venezia  :  am.  folio,  pp.  257. 

This  is  a  corrected  reprint  of  Ramnsio.  The  notices  of  that  geographer, 
Leo,  and  the  other  authors  are  signe*!  "  B."  Leo's  work  occu[iie3  1G8  double 
columned  pages.  Only  one  volume  was  ever  issued.  This  is  the  Italian  text 
usually  quoted. 

663.  1830,  Delaporte,  M.,  Vice-Consul  k  Tanger.  —  Lettre  h  M.  le  Baron 
Silvestrc  de  Sacy.  '  Journ.  Asiat.,*  Paris,  2*  S^r.  p.  318.  ik-garding  an  inscrip- 
tion from   Fez,  extracted  from  the  work  Jki<a3\     ^J«li^Ji^)\,   le  Petit  Kartas. 

664*  1830?  Maulfiesto  do  S.  M.  el  Eiuporador  de  Marniecoa,  Muley  Soliman. 
Traducido  literalmente  del  Arabe  al  Idioiua  Italiano,  y  dc  dste  al  EsiiKafiol,  publi- 
oado  de  ordeu  do  Su  Ministro  Mahomed  Beu-Gtman-Tetuau  &  22  de  la  Luna  de 
Fiamadan  1207.     Mexico;  4to,  pp.  8. 

566.  1B30.  Aveaae,  A.  P.  D'.— Revue  critique  des  r<5marque8  ot  reclierches  gfc- 
graphiques  annex^ea  au  voyages  de  Caiilie  ^  Tembectu,  Mem.  Soc.  Asialique, 
Oct.  3rd. 

666.  1831.  Aveaac,  A-  P.  D'.— Rt^i»n»e  aux  objections  ^lev^  en  Angleterre 
centre  Pauthenticit^  du  voyage  do  Guiili£  ^  Ten-Boktoue.  No  place  or  date 
[Paris] :  8to.,  pp.  ixxiv.,  with  two  |<late«,  one  the  facsimile  of  Caillid's  original 
sketch  of  Timbuktu. 

This  letter  ia  a  reply  to  an  article  by  Sir  John  Barrow  in  the  '  Quarterly 
lleview'  for  January,  doubting  the  entire  authenticity  of  Cailli^'s  narrative, 
and  even  questioning  whether  Cailli^  had  not  obtained  Major  Laing's  papers 
through  the  instrumentality  of  Baron  Kouascau,  French  Consul  at  Tripoli ! 

667.  1831.  "Washington,  Lieut.  —  Geograjiliical  notice  of  the  Empire  of 
Morocco.    *  Jouni.  lk>y.  Geog.  Soc.,'  London,  t.  i.,  p.  1*23,  with  map. 

This  now  classical  jmper  by  the  late  Admiral  Wasliington,  who  accompanied 
ati  emha*hy  to  Morocco,  appcareil  in  French  in  '  Bull.  Soc.  G^ogr.,'  Paris, 
March  1832,  and  in  the  '  Spectateur  Militaire,'  1844.     No.  662. 

668.  1831.  Hodgson,  W.  B.,  late  American  Consul  at  Algiers. — Hmlji  Ebn- 
ed-din  El-Eghwiu»ti,  Notes  of  a  jiuinicy  into  the  iutcrior  of  North  Africa. 
Translated  by  .  .  .  Forniing  part  "l  MiHcclIaneou.s  TranslatioDS  from  Oriental 
Languages,  vol.  i.  Printed  for  the  Oritnlal  Translation  Fund.  Londoa;  8vo, 
pp.  29. 
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509.  1831.  HodKBon,  W.  B.,  late  American  Consul  at  Algiers. — Gramimitlcnl 
sketch  and  specimens  of  the  lierbtr  languftge  ;  preceded  by  four  letters  on  BerVwr 
Elymologies,  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  S*:iciety  by  \V.  B,  II(.H!g8<ju,  Esq., 
Trans.  Araer.  Philos.  Soc,  Philadelphia,  vol,  iv.,  New  Ser.,  pp.  48.  Reviewed  by 
A.  H.  Everett  in  '  North  American  Ueview,'  vol.  xxxt.  p.  54. 

670.  1831.  Brooke,  Sir  Arthur  de  CapeL — Sketches  in  Spain  and  Morocco, 
2  vol.,  8vo.  Vol,  i,  pp,  432 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  3!'2  +  Index ;  pp.  U,  Plates  (in  voh  L) 
of  a  Moorish  Female  in  her  Hayk,  Tetu^n  and  Tangier;  (in  vol.  ii.)  OaiK' 
Trafalgar  and  the  Coast  of  Europe  from  the  llarhnry  shorea.  El  Uted,  Laraiche, 
And  distant  view  of  part  o(  the  range  of  the  Lower  Atlas. 

The  author,  who  died  in  ISut).  was  never  ftirtber  than  Tangier,  Tetuan 
Laraiche,  and  the  monoliih  at  El  Uted  (or  Alzorah),  which  he  was  the  first  tu 
<le«cribo.  But  his  work  is  still  worthy  of  reference  for  a  picture  of  the  places 
visitud  in  1820-30.  He  describes,  for  instance,  Sweden  as  still  ^Miying  tribute 
to  the  Moorish  corsairs,  and  how  "Moorish  briga  of  war"  sailed  eastward 
"  in  hopes  of  ixjunoiug  upon  some  unfortunate  Bremen  or  Hamburgh  merchant- 
Dien,"  though  at  that  time  piracy  and  Christian  slavery  had  been  aholislied  by 
treaty. 

till.  1831.  Khalifeh,  Muatafifa  Ben  Abdallah  Hagi  [ulsu  called  Katbi 
Chelebi]. — Tuhfat  al  Akbar  Ii  Asfdr  ill  Bahar.  The  history  uf  tho  maritime  wars 
of  the  Tiirks,  translatwl  from  the  Turkish  of ... .  hy  .lames  Mitchell.  Loudon  : 
4to,  pp.  80.     Printed  fi«r  the  Oriental  'I'ranslation  Fund. 

This  Turkish  author,  who  died  in  1Gj7,  has  a  gocxl  deal  to  say  indirectly  on 
Morocco,  the  capture  of  Tlemseu  ([ip.  35,  3l3,  37),  the  operations  of  Kheir-ed- 

din,  &C     The  title  of  the  work  is  j\^^  ^Ifl^l    ^j    Xi^\    *i^ ,  '  A  Gifl 

to  the  Great  concerning  Naval  Expeditious.' 

572.  183L  Quatrem^re. — Notice  d'un  Manuscrit  Arabs  contenaut  la  descrip- 
tion do  I'Afrique  ['  Man.  de  la  Bib.  du  Iloi,'  No.  580].  Notices  et  extraits  dcs 
MbS.  de  la  Bib.  du  Roi  ut  autres  Bib.     Paris :  4to,  t.  xii.  pp.  4.'H, 

This  work  U  entitled  eiiUUll  j  tii5UU4^  j  ^^Upl  J^\,  'His- 
tory of  the  time,  the  routes  and  the  empires,*  bat  in  a  h.ind writing  jujstorior  to 
that  of  the  work  itself.  M.  Quatrem&re  believes  this  to  bo  the  work  of  Abu 
Obcid  cl-Bekri,  The  most  iiileresnins  part  is  the  description  of  Africa  from  tho 
frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the  Atlaiitic  Ocean.  He  gives  routes  from  various  points 
t<i  Fez,  a  description  of  that  city,  of  Sfjalmissa,  and  of  the  district  of  Sub. 

578,  1832.  Qr&berg,  Jacopo  di  Heinai5. — Specchio  geograGco,  e  statist  ico 
dell"  imperio  di  Marocco.  Geneva  :  8ro,  pp.  363,  with  map  and  plates.  2nd  ed. 
1834. 

The  introduction  refers  to  UO  difTerent  authors  on  Morocco;  but,  like  many 
"facts"  in  his  book,  they  are  not  always  correctly  stated.  'J'lie  volume  has 
indeed  always  enjoyed  an  uiidt'servcd  reivulation,  and  is  almost  worthy  of  the 
contempt  M.  Tissot  (Nos.  1213, 1251)  bestows  u]ion  it.  The  author  ki.ew  little  of 
the  country  beyond  Tangier,  and  actnally  co|iie8  Leo  Africaniis'  description  of 
places  in  the  interior  (without  acknowledgment),  unaware  that  all  of  them  had 
changed  in  three  centuries,  and  that  several  of  them  no  longer  exist.  Tho 
list.s  of  the  Sultans,  i&c.  are,  however,  valuable,  and  there  is  much  iufurmntioti 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  work  has  an  indifferent  ma]i  nnd  some  badly  executed,  though  not  un- 
truthful, illustrations,  a  detailed  index,  and  copious  notes, 
vol..  in.  z 
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574.  1833.  Grfiberg,  Jaoopo  di  Hemso,— Das  Sultanat  Mo-ihrib-ul  Aksa 
oder  Kaiserreich  Marokko,  In  Bcziig  auf  Landcs-,  Volks-  unJ  Staat»-Kiuido 
beschrieben.  Ans  iler  italiiinischer  Handachrift  iibetsetzt  von  Alfred  ReumoDt. 
Stuttgart  uiid  Tuliin^en  :  8ro,  pp,  196. 

57B.  1834.  S^diIlot>  J.  J.  —  Traits  des  instruments  OBtronomiques  des 
Arabea,  compost  au  trcizi^me  mic\c  par  Aboul  Hassan  AH  de  Maroc,  infitnli 

iObl«}\   J    (^i^^J^^    ^W"     (Collection    den  cummenccnicDts    et    des    fins). 

TradiiU  du  I'Arabo  sur  le  MS.  1147  dc  la  Bib.  Rojale,  jmr  ....     Paris :  4to, 
pp.  630,  with  38  plates. 

This  contaiTis  nothing  Bpecially  aboat  Morocco,  but  it  shows  the  advanced 

state  of  AstrKiioniical  Science  in  that  country  in  the  13th  century,  when  tho 

work  W.18  written.     Sec  also  No.  743. 

676.  1834.  Leplay,  "F.,  lagiSnieur  des  Mines. — Observations  sur  rhistoire  na- 
turello  ct  sur  la  richesse  miiierale  de  TEspHgne.     Paris  :  Bvo. 

This  coiilains  a  view  of  the  African  coast  taken  from  the  op{x>sit«  heights  of 
Tarifa,  and  details  regarding  the  geology  of  both  coasts  of  the  Straitfl.   (Reuou.) 

577.  1834.  Miuray,  Hugh. — Encyclopfedia  of  Geography,  comprising  a  Com- 
plete DcscrrptioD  of  the  Earth,  Pliysical,  Statistical,  Civil  and  Political :  exhibit- 
ing its  Rolatiuu  to  the  Heavenly  Bodies,  its  physical  Structure,  tho  Natural 
History  of  each  country,  and  the  Indiuttry,  Conunerce,  Political  Institutions,  and 
Civil  and  Social  State  of  all  Nations.     Edinburgh  :  2  vol.  8vo. 

Contains  a  fair  digest  of  all  that  wjis  lln'n  linowu  .ihont  Morocco. 

578.  1834.  Pliifgel,  voiu— Tagebiich  cJer  Heise  diT  K.K.  Gesandschaft  in  das 
Hoflages  des  Sultans  von  Morokko  1830.  'Jahrbuch  der  Literatur,'  1834,  iii., 
iv. ;  1835,  i.,  iii. 

Narrative  of  the  first  Mission  nent  by  Austria  to  Morocco. 

679.  1835.  Qriberg,  Jacopo  di  Hemso.  —  Prospotto  del  Commcrcio  di 
Marroco.     Firenze,  8vo. 

680.  1835.  Iiord,  Perceval  Barton. — Algiers,  with  notices  of  tho  neighbour- 
ing States,  London :  2  vol.  Bvo,  pii.  xii.  +  320 ;  viii,  +  308,  with  map  and 
engraving  of  Algiers. 

Avowedly  a  compilfltinn  from  specified  authoritiea,  though  very  well 
executed.  There  arc  many  elhutigraphical  notes  on  Morocco,  and  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  142  a  note  is  quoted  from  Dr.  Naudi  of  Malta,  dated  Oct.  Ifjth,  1816,  in 
which  it  is  roentioned  that  Tedoeat  (Tednest),  in  the  Provioco  of  Uaha  is 
Morocco,  was  destroyed  abont  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  and  rebuilt  by 
the  Jews,  who  at  that  ilate  were  its  sole  inhabitants;  a  statement  which  may 
be  tlioubted. 

681.  1835.  Webb,  Philippe  Barker. — Sur  lo  getum  Hemicrambe.  Annalea 
de  Sc  Nat.,  sdr.  3,  vol.  xvi.  p.  246,  tab.  If).     Walker's  '  Annal.'  vol.  iv.  p.  215. 

This  famous  botanist,  whose  reputation  is  most  intimately  connected  with 
the  flora  of  the  Canaries,  Sjjain  and  Egypt,  was  in  Morocco  only  two  inoDtha 
(4tli  Ajiril  to  loth  June,  1827).  But  during  that  time  he  discovered  the  cruci- 
ferous genua  Iftmirrambe  (H.  fructiculosa,  Webh),  on  Jcbel  Bcni  TTosmar,  not 
far  from  Tetuan,  the  oidy  locality  in  which  it  is  known  lo  exist.  Mr.  Ball 
found  it  in  the  same  place  in  April  1871. 

See  Gay,  '  Ball,  de  la  Soc.  hot.  de  France,'  vol.  iii,  pp.  37-52,  .and  Pnrlatore, 
'Elogio  di  Fiiippo  Webb/  Florence,  4to,  1856.  His  collections  are  in 
Florence. 
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882.  1835.  Iiopez,  Espila. — Kl  renegailo  i»or  fuexza.  MiKirul.  Citalo  D.  S. 
Estt'bantz  Cfllderon  en  s»u  Manual  del  OJiciul  <n  Marruecos.     (_Duro.) 

583.  1835-8,  Roscoe,  Thomas.— SpnuisTii  and  MnorisH  Scenery  ....  upwards 
rtf  80  fine  plates  from  paintings  by  David  Roberts.     London  :  4  vols.,  8vo. 

The  (ourth  vnhime  is  on  Arrngon,  Valencia  and  Morocco. 

A  German  e<lition  apjH?arcd  :  '  Ansichtcn  von  Spanien,  Aragonien,  Yalencift 
u.  Morocco.'  4  Bde.  Mit  84  Stahlst.  nacli  Roberta  u.  M  Uolzschn.  vun 
Bransten  n.  WrighL     London  u.  Berlin :  8to,  1835-1838. 

584.  183G.  Avezac,  A,  P.  D'. — Ltudes  de  Googruplue  critique  aur  unc  partie 
de  I'Afhque  septcntrioaak,  itincrairus  do  Hhliggy  Ebn-cl-Dyn  Ei  Aghoufity,  avec 
des  annotationH  et  remarqups  g^ograjiliiqiies*,  notice  sur  la  construction  d'unc 
cirte  de  cette  region  et  un  apjwndice  sur  I'emploi  de  quelques  nouveaiix  documens 
ponr  la  Rectification  du  trnc^  geixic-iique  des  mi^mes  contrdes.  Paris:  8vo, 
pp.  188,  with  map, 

Tliis  first  appeared  as  '  Relation  d'un  voyage  dans  I'int^rieur  d'AfriqtK' 
scptcnt.'  in  the  *  Bull,  de  la  S<»o.  de  G^g.,'  2*  .«!^rie,  t.  i.  pp.  277  (1835)  et  scq. 

The  chief  itineraries  given  and  coriniiont4?d  on  are  those  of  Ilaji  ibn-od- 
dia  el-Aghuftti,  from  El-Aghnat  to  Denieh  (pp.  1-140).  Sir  Grenvillo 
Temple's  *  Excursions'  are  al.w  annlysed:  andi  the  works  of  Dureau  de  la  Malle 
iind  the  MSS.  of  M.  de  la  I'orte  annotated.  But  the  [inpcrB  tonch  only  in- 
directly on  Morocco,  There  is,  however,  a  new  map  of  the  entire  liarJ^iry 
States.  M.  d'Avezac  collected  many  mann.'icript  ilineraries,  and  constructed  a 
special  map  for  the  illustration  of  Ibn-ed-Din-el-Aglmati's  jouroi-y,  which 
were  never  published.  Thi-y  are  now  in  Dr.  Robert  Brown's  collection  of 
docuraenta  illustrative  of  Ihe  history  and  geography  of  Barbary, 

665.  1836.  Ablett,  W.,  Lieut.  R.N.— Survey  uf  the  Canary  Islands,  and  of 
jiort  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa.  Joum,  Roy.  Geog.  Soo.  Ijondon,  vol.  vi. 
I<.  286,  with  a  chart  of  the  coasts  on  the  scale  l-300,riOCi.  Three  large  chart* 
were  subsequently  puhlislied  by  the  Admiralty.  A  French  traoHlation  of  the  above 
.irticle,  which  has  little  on  Morocco,  was  piiblished  in  the  'Bull.  Soc.  Gei'gr.,' 
I'aria,  January  1837. 

686.  1836.  Qriberg,  Jacopo  di  HemaiS. — Remarks  on  Ihe  language  of  the 
Amazirghs,  comnntnly  called  Uerebbers,  with  objervatious  and  notes  of  the  Rev. 
G,  0.  I^?noua^d.     London :  8vo. 

687.  1836.  Quillon,  Mario  Nich.  Bylv,,  flvi-que  du  Maroc, — Leltrc  pastor- 
ale aux  pretres  et  tideles  catholiquea  repaaduu  dans  le  royaurae  de  Maroo.     8vo. 

688.  1830.  Treaty  of  Peace  and  friendship  between  the  U.  S.  America  and 
Morocco,  signed  at  Mequenez,  16th  St-ptembiT,  by  James  R.  Lcir.  Martens, 
Kecde  Tr.,  t.  iv.  p.  443;  also  Mivrteus,  Nouv.  Itec.  Gen.  de  Tr.,  t.  xiii.  p.  685, 

688.  1836,  Jaubert,  AmMee, — Geographic  d'Edrisi,  tnuluite  de  TArabe  en 
franjais,  d'aprca  deu.x  MSS.  de  la  Bibliothfiqiic  du  Hoi,  et  accompagn^  do  nfites. 
T.  i.  1836;  t.  ii.  1840.  Rec.  de  Voy.  el  de  Mem.  de  In  Boc.  de  G^ogr.  dc  Ruris, 
t.  V.  and  vi.     See  also  Nos.  05-153. 

III*.  Climat,  I"  Section,  includes  Sous,  El  Acsa,  Pays  des  Berbers,  Xoun, 
Sedjelmasa,  Dara',  Aghmnt,  Maroc,  Ftz,  Mukn^z,  vSaln,  Tlemsan,  &c. 

590.  183G.  Quatremfere. — M^moircs  hirtoriqucs  f-wx  la  dynastic  des  Klialilus 
I'atiniites.  Vic  du  KhUIc  Fatimite  Moi-z  li-din-Aliah,  Paris:  Journ,  8oc. 
A^iat.,  3*  8^r,,  %.  ii.,  pp.  96  ei  leq. 
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601.  183G.  Oervais,  P. — l5iiura oration  de  qiiclqnes  especes  do  Reptiles  prove- 
naut  Je  Barbarii-.  Aui>.  Sc.  Kat.  (2),  vi.  pp.  308-313.  [A  few  alfio  froni 
Morticco.] 

682.     183(>.    Particulars  of  the  ClaimB  nf  Hesars.  M,  L.  Benausan  &  Co. 

oil  the  Govoruuittut  of  Mnrocco  lor  CoiujiensatioD  for  tlio  losn  of  tlie  merchixnl- 
ficbooncr  and  cargu  of  the  Aitut  Luci/,  pUindcred  near  Mazagaa  on  i)ie  Ailantic 
Coast  of  the  doinini<.ni8  of  the  Kmperor  of  Morocco  in  the  year  18-3,  together 
with  copies  wf  the  offici.il  wrrespondence  rt'laling  thereto,  both  witii  tlie  Sultan 
of  Morocco,  His  ISritannic  Majesty's  Coosul-Geuerai  at  Tangier  and  the  CoUiuJal 
Dejxirlmeut  in  London.     London  :  8vo,  pp.  23. 

A  copy  of  this  pamphlet  exists  ia  tlie  Public  Record  Oflice  :  F.  O.  I'aiwrs, 
vol.  No.  3,  Jan.  to  Dec.  1836. 

608.  1830-t5.  Didier,  Charles.— I>e  Muroc.  Revue  dea  deux  Mundes, 
1  Aofit,  1  Novembre  et  15  IV-ceinbro  1836,  1  Fevrier  1838,  1  Aoflt  et 
1  Sej.tenibre  184r).     See  also  No.  (>6U. 

They  relate  entirely  to  Tanj^ier,  Tetuan  and  Ceuta. 

594.  ]^3G.  Stuewe,  Priedrich. — Die  Ilandelsziige  dcr  Araber  unter  dca 
Abassiden  durch  Afrika,  Asien,  und  Osteurop*.     Berlin  :  8vo. 

696.  183T.  Or&berg,  Jacopo  di  Hemso. — ^'imabulary  of  juimes  of  place*, 
&c.,  iu  Mogjhrib  rl  Ac.»a,  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco.  Journ.  Roy,  Geogr.  Soc., 
London,  vol.  vii.  pp.  243. 

A  i)afier  of  very  little  vnlue— mere  guess-work  by  a  njan  who  had  never 
travelled  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  indeed  was  imfamiliar  with  any 
place  except  Tangier,  where  he  was  Swedish  and  Sardiuisin  Cousul. 

60e.  1837.  Komero,  Eugenio  Maria. — El  Hartirio  de  la  joven  HacLucI,  61 
la  Heroina  hebrea.     Gibraltar :  Bvo. 

This  18  an  account  of  the  decapitation  at  Fez  of  a  Jeivish  girl  (Sol 
Hnchuel)  for  supiwsed  ajxistasy  from  Moharauiedanism,  which  she  had  em- 
braced, it  18  referred  to  in  the  'Tiiuea  of  Morocco,'  No.  46,  Sept.  25th, 
1888,  and  an  account  ia  also  to  be  found  in  the  'Archives  Israelites,' 
Nos.  22  to  24,  vol.  xli.  (1880).    Sco  also  No.  741. 

897.     1837.     Marcel,  J.  J. — Vocidjulaire  FraD9ais-Aml»  dcs  diaJectea  vulgolrcs 

Africaius:  d'Alger,  dc  Tunis,  de  Muruk,  et  iigyiite.     Taris:  8vo,  pp.  xxi.+o7fi. 

Marcel  has  incorporated  into  this  work,  without  acknowledgment,  tlie  vica- 

bulary  of  Donibay,  No.  48.     Helot  also,  in  hia  '  Diet,  de  poche  fraQfaLs-arabe 

et  arabe-fruDf^ais,*   borrowed  freely   from   the   same   sourct',  equally  without 

luentioniug  the  fact. 

598.  1837.    Aboull    Peda,   Ismael. — Geognipbie    d'Aboulfctia,    /exte    Aitihe, 

]>!ir  Reinaud  et  MacGucktu  de  Blane.    Paris  :  1"  livr.,  4to. 

599.  1837.  Avesac,  A.  P.  D'.^ — Esquisso  g(5n(?rftle  de  I'Afrique,  n»ix»t  et  cou- 
.stitutiou  physique,  histoire  naturellc,  ethnologio,  linguistiqiie,  dtat  sucial 
Iristoirc,  exploration  et  g<5ographie.  Paris  IHnio,  pp.  144.  Another  edition 
in  1844. 

600.  1837.  Taylor,  J.,  Baron. — Voyage  pittoresque  en  Eapagnc,  ea  Portugal 
el  sur  la  cCto  d'Afrique  do  Tanger  a  Tetouan.  Paris;  4 to,  2  vols.,  with  110 
jihites. 

In  22  livraifiona  of  various  "formats."  Begun  in  1815,  The  engravings 
are  by  Barber,  Bryne,  Cooke,  Fiaden,  Goodal,  Greatbatch,  Uollee,  Lekeux, 
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Lewis,  Pyc,  Eedaway,  Skotloa,  Smith,  "Wallia,  and  otliera,  Thus,  tbougi  in 
French,  it  is  aimust  au  EnglJsii  work,  Taylor  being,  like  most  of  Lis  engravers, 
of  Kngiisb  birlli. 

eOl.  1837.  Berard,  Aug.— Descripiion  nnntiquedes  cOtea  de  I'Alg^rie.  Paris: 
8vo,  15  plates.     A  sccuiul  etlition  in  1839. 

This  coDtaina  views  of  Cap  del  Agua  and  the  Zafuine  Ittlauds. 

602.  mm,  Spain  and  BarbaiT-. — Letti-rs  to  a  youuger  Bister  during  a  viait  to 
GiLralrar,  Ca<liz,  Se\'iUe,  Tangier,  etc.     Loudon  :  8vu. 

608.  183y— 10.  Bosai,  Oiacomo. — I  Negri  dellii  N'ncgrizio  occidentale  e  della 
iutemo  o  i  Mori  u  Arabi  erraDto  del  Saara  e  del  deserlo  di  Libia,  Torino; 
3  vols.,  8vo.  Vol.  i.,  pp.  viii.  719;  vol.  ii.,  pp.  cvi.  703,  with  2  large  folding 
maps;  vol.  iii.,  pp.  751),  with  fi.>lding  map. 

May  be  usefully  referred  lo  for  an  account  of  the  traders,  Sic,  from  b(*yond 
the  Atlae,  who  travel  (o  the  Sudan. 

604.  1838.  Cannon,  Riehard,  Adjutant-Generara  Oflice,  Horse  Guards.— 
Historical  Record  of  the  Seamd  or  Qun.'c!i"a  Iloyal  Rtgimeiit  of  Foot.  Containing 
on  account  of  the  formation  of  (he  Ufgitueut  iu  the  year  11)61^  and  of  its  sub- 
sequent services  to  1837.  London:  H\i.\  pp.  95,  with  illustratiuns.  A  second 
eiiition  (pp.  12  and  152)»  bringing  the  records  n[>  to  date,  was  published  in  1839. 
A  third  was  issued  iu  1840. 

This — the  second  Tani^ier  regiment — was  raisol  in  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding a  garrison  for  Tangier,  and  the  first  ooiuniftiid  was  conftrred  upon 
Henrj',  second  Earl  of  Peterborough.  It  was  subsequently  constituted  the 
Royal  Regiment  v(  l)rago<pns,  and  remained  at  Tangier  till  1C84. 

This  volume    contains    a    short    account   of    ibo  British  occupation 
Tangier. 

608.  1838.  Walckenaer,  Baron  Ch-  Ath,,  Jletiibre  da  ITnsHtnt. — Rapports 
snr  Ics  recherches  g&)gTaphiques,  historiques,  arch^ologiqucs,  il  ontreprendre  dana 
I'Afrique  septenlrionale.     Paris  :  4t^',  pp.  83. 

606,  1838.  AuguBtin,  Freiherm  Ferdinand  von.  —  Erinnerungen  aus 
Marokko,  gcsammelt  iiuf  einer  Ueise  ini  Jahre  1830.  Wieji :  8vo,  with  20 
illustrations. 

607.  1838.  Hase. — Recherches  archeologiqncs  en  AlgtSrie.  [Partly  on  Morocco.] 
Coniptes-reudiis  de  racademie  des  Inscriptions. 

eoa     1838.     The  Frcneh  in  Africa.     London  :  8vn. 

609.  1839.  Davidson,  John. — Notes  talteu  during  Travels  in  Africa.  London  : 
lt<->,  pp.  218,  with  a  view  of  Wad  Nun,  the  River  Draa,  A  ijosthumous  work, 
printed  for  private  circulation  only. 

Narrative  of  a  jmirticy  to  Morocco,  Sua,  and  the  Wad  Nun  in  1635-36. 
He  was  killed  near  Ipdi,  "in  the  district  of  Hanedji,  fiiur  days' journey  from 
TattV'  on  his  waj*  to  Timbuktu,  la  tho  appendix  inkralia  there  ia  (p.  208) 
the  history  of  Abu  Bekr  es  fiiddek  extracted  from  the  Journ.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc., 
vol.  vi.  pp.  100-110.  Vide  also  letti>r  from  Mr.  Davidson  in  Journ.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc-,  vol.  vi.  p.  129,  and  Notices  of  him,  Ibid,,  vol.  vii.  p.  144. 

610.  1839.  Vlnchon,  Baron  de. — Ilistoire  de  I'Algc'rio  et  des  autres  etats 
borbnresques  depuis  le  temps  le  plus  ancien  jusqu'.\  ce  jour,  etc.  Pnria:  8vo, 
pp.  245,  with  3  folding  iilates. 

Chapter  i.\.,  jiart  i.,  is  on  the  "  Royaume  de  Maroc  "(pp.  155-lGO). 
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Deciiiherer  of  Topys'  Memoirs.'    Now  first  publ'iBlieil  from  the  originabi.    [With 
iwrttftit  of  Pepys.]     2  vols.     London  :  8vo,  pp.  456;  367. 

Fcpya  went  to  Tangier  as  Secretary  of  the  Tangier  Committee  to  stiperintcndi 
llie  evacuation  of  tliat  city. 

627.  1811.  ThomaaBy,  Raymond. — Deinande  en  mariage  ]iar  Muley  Itsmail^ 
Empcrcur  de  Maroc,  tie  la  I'riiicesse  de  Conti,  fille  nuturelle  de  Louis  XIV,  et  de 
Maiienioi'sene  de  la  Valliere  en  1700.  France  Maritirue,  vol.  iv,,  p.  173,  8e» 
also  No.  312. 

628.  1841.  Miniature  de  la  Ouerre. — Tableau' de  la  Situation  des  iStablisse- 
nients  Fnnn^ais  dans  rAlj:i!iic  en  1S40.     Piiris  :  4to,  j>p.  4.12. 

In  udditinn  to  mucli  vahmble  information  rt'garding  Algeria  before  and  after 
the  conquest,  tins  volume  contains  a  soiiph  of  uppcndiccs  of  exceptional  interest. 
The  first  tbree  relate  exclusively  to  Algeria.  No.  iv.  is  a  "Pr6cis  analytiquc 
dc  rhistoirc  anciennc  de  rAfriqucSeptentrionale"  during  the  following  ])erioda: 
Carthaginian,  Roman,  Vandal,  Hyzanline;  including  an  account  of  the  intro- 
duction of  Greek  civilization  into  the  Cyronaica.  No.  v.  "  Division  territoriale 
ctablie  en  Afrique  par  lea  h'omaiusi."  No.  vi,  "  Priacipatix  traitud  de  paix  et 
de  cornmerce  conclus  jHir  la  France  avcc  les  Hegencea  Barliaresqucs.*'  No.  viL 
"Bibliograpbif  AIj;erienoe." 

629.  1841.  RotaJier,  Claude  de. — Histoire  d'Alger  et  de  la  ]iiraterie  des  Tnrcs- 
<J.'ms  ta  Mediterranue  h  dater  du  xvi'  si&le.     Paris  :  2  vol.,  8vo. 

This  work  la  well  written.  It  tfrminates  with  the  capture  of  Algiers,  buk 
it  contains  only  stray  alluftions  to  Muroccnn  jiiracy. 

680.  1841.  Or&berg,  Jacques,  di  Hemso. — Observations  authentiques  sur  la 
pt'Hto  du  Levant,  ct  sur  la  vertu  specitique  dc  Tliuilc  de  I'olive  contre  cette 
efl'rayaute  maladie.  R(5digec8  potir  la  Seconde  Kfiunion  ecienlifiquo  jtalieune, 
Turin,  18-10.     Flurence:  Hvo. 

lie  gives  ihc  result  of  cases  observed  at  Tangier,  and  an  historical  pr^i«  of 
the  appearance,  progress  and  extinction  of  the  disease.  This  ia  largely  a 
rAAaw/c  of  No.  .'J29. 

631.  1841.  Blane,  le  Baron  MacQuckin  de. — Uit^tuiro  de  la  province 
d'Afrique  ct  du  Maghrib,  traiiuite  de  I'Arabo  d'En-Nowoiri.  Journ.  A»iat.  3  s^r. 
tome  xi.,  p.  97  et  seq.    See  No8,  27,  738. 

This  conimtnces  with  the  invasion  of  N.  Africa  by  the  Mohammedans  in 
A.D.  647-8. 

632.  1841.  Ebn-Khalduii.  —  liistoirc  de  I'Afrique  sous  la  Dyuaslie  des 
Aghlabitea  ct  dc  la  Sicile,  etc.,  ncconijiagne  d'uiic  traduction  franfaiae  et  dc  uotos 
par  Jas.  Noel  des  Vergers,  Ar.abe  et  Fran^.iia,  Paris  :  8vo,  pp.  xxxis.,  80,  and  201. 
Ebn  Khalduii, — a  [tRtninymic  derived  from  an  ancestor,  Khaluun  Ebii  Othman, — 
was  named  Ahu  Zcid  Alxlurr.abnan.  He  was  a.  native  and  magistrate  of  Tunis. 
Sec  Nos.  20,  7;W,  78!i,  OSIM. 

633.  1841-5fi.  Movers.  P.  C,  Dr.— Die  Phonizier,  Religion,  PDlitik,Gcschichto 
und  Staatsvcrfaasuiig,  Geschichte  der  Colouien,  Handel  und  SchifiTahrt.  \i  vols, 
(unfinished).     Bonn  and  Berlin  :  8vo. 

It  gives  a  gixnl  accimnt  of  the  Phnincinn  settlemcntfi  on  the  coast.  It  is 
suppletnented  by  the  wime  writer's  article  "  Phoenizieri "  in  Ersch  and  Gruljer's 
Encyclopaedia  (1848). 

634.  1841.  Azurara,  Gomez  £a  roDica  do  descubrimeuto  e  con- 
quista  da  Guinti,  escrit'i  r-  Azuruui;  published 
by  the  Visco"" 
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Wa  T&rikh  Liii&au-d-diQ  Ibni-l-Khattib  by  Ahmed  iba  Mohammed  Al  Makkari, 
»  native  of  Tlems&n.  Translated  from  the  copies  ia  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  illustrated  with  critical  notes  on  the  history,  geography,  and  anti- 
quities of  Spain,  by  Pascuel  de  Gayangos,  late  Professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
Athenaeum  of  Madrid.  London  (Oriental  Trans.  Fund) :  2  vols.,  4to,  Vol.  i., 
pp.  zxxix.  +  548  +  xcv. ;  vol.  ii.,  pp.  vii.  +  543  +  clxxii.,  including  an  exhaus- 
tive index. 

This  monumental  work,  though  specially  on  the  history  of  Moorish  Spain, 
is  indispensable  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  Moorish  Africa. 

618.  1840.  NioholBon*  John. — An  account  of  tlie  establishment  of  the 
Fatemite  dynasty  in  Africa,  being  annals  of  that  province  from  the  year  290  of  the 
H^ra  to  the  year  300,  extracted  from  an  ancient  Arabic  manuscript  ascribed  to 
Ei-Mashddi.    Tubingen:  8vo. 

618.  1840.  Mas  Iiatrie,  le  Comte  Ii.  de. — Princi{mux  traits  de  paix  et  de 
commerce  de  la  France  avec  les  l^tats  barbaresques.  (Extracted  from  the 
'  Tableau  de  la  situation  de  I'Alg^rie  en  1840.')    Paris :  fol. 

69a  1840.  Berthelot,  Sabin,  dc  Marseille,  Sec.  G^n.  de  la  Soc.  de  G^ogr.— De 
la  PSche  sur  la  Cdte  occidentale  d'Afrique  ct  des  dtablissements  les  plus  utiles 
au  progrgs  de  cette  industrie.  Ouvrage  public  sous  les  auspices  de  MM.  les 
Ministres  de  la  Marine  et  du  Commerce.    Paris :  8vo,  pp.  302. 

Chaps,  iii.  and  iv.  are  especially  devoted  to  the  W.  African  fisheries,  and 
their  superiority  to  those  of  Newfoundland. 

681.  1840.  Avezao,  A.  P.  D*. — Analyse  gdographique  d'un  voyage  au  lao 
Pamiefoil  et  au  pays  de  Yfilof  en  1839  (avec  une  carte). — Note  sur  quelquea 
itin^ires  de  I'Afrique  septentrionale. — Note  sur  les  documents  recueillis  jusqu'4 
ce  jour  pour  IMtude  de  la  langue  berb^re  et  sur  divers  manuscrits  anciens  en 
cette  langue  qu'il  importe  de  rechercher.    Bull,  de  la  Soc.  G6ogr.,  Paris,  Oct. 

The  author  quotes  thirty-three  works  on  the  Berber  language  relating  to 
Morocco:  HSst,  Chenier,  Jackson,  Gr&berg,  Washington,  &c.  This  list  is 
reproduced  in  Hodgson,  No.  569,  pp.  35-38.  Also  separately:  Paris,  8vo, 
1840. 


1840.    Note  sur  quelques  itindraires  de  I'Afrique  septentrionale  par 

M.  d'Avezac.     Bull.  Soc.  G^ogr.,  Paris,  October.      See  No.  621,  which  is  a 
xeprint  of  this. 

1840.  Beinaud  and  Baron  MsMsQuokin  de  Slane. — G^ographie  d  Aboul- 

f6ia    jj,^.AifJ\     j^l  ^      i^\jS.    Texte  Arabe,  publie  d'aprds  les  MSS.  de 

Paris  et  de  Leyde,  aux  frais  de  la  Soci6t6  Asiatiquc.    Paris :  4to,  pp.  xlvlL  and 
537.    See  also  Nos.  25,  428,  613,  720. 

6S^    1840.    IMdier,  Charles. — Thecla.    Bruxelles :  Soci^t<S  Beige  de  Librarie. 
A  tale,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  at  Tetuan  at  the  time  when  that  town 
was  the  residence  of  foreign  representatives — consuls  in  those  days. 

6S6.    1840.    Bey,  A. — Le  Maroc  et  la  Question  d' Alger.    Revue  des  deux  Mondes, 
1  Dtombre. 

1841.  Pepsrs,  SamueL — The  Life,  Journals,  and  Correspondence  of  Samuel 
Pepys,  Esq.,  F.R,S.,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the  Heigns  of  Charles  II.  and 
James  II.,  including  a  Narrative  of  his  Voyage  to  Tangier,  deciphered  from  the 
Short-band  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  by  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  A.M., 
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648.     1843-46.     Tomberg,    Cav.   I. — Annnles    regum   Mauri taniao  a  condito 
IdriBiarum  imporio  a<l  aniiuta  fugae  726.     Uj'saliae  :  2  vol.,  4to. 

A  traiislatiuii,  with  Arabic  text,  of  the  Arabic  work  Hudli  el-Kartas 
by  Bill  AW-tl-IIuliiii.  Noticed  by  M.  Quatreiuerts  in  the  '  Jutiru,  Jes  Sav.'  1847. 
See  Kos.  2lJ,  465,  oiA,  «7],  l.">2.'i. 


647.     1843-1H71. 


Slane,  Bn.  MacQuckin  de— ^^btP'il^ 


'\ji, 


>u5r 


Ibn  Khallikau's  Biographical  Dictiuiiary,  translated  Irom  the  Arabic.  Paris: 
4  vols.,  4to,  xl.  +  am;  xvi.  +  Ga7;  Oi!l>;  xliv.  +  61G. 

Priuted  for  the  Orieutai  Trauelatiou  Fund  of  Great  Britain.     There  is  a  life 
of  Ibti  Kballikaii  in  vol,  iv. 

Thu  Arab  text  was  published  by  Wiistenfeld,  at  Gottingen,  in  1835-42  ; 

(^\jtP^l  Ci<>\jJ>j  ■  Vitiw  IlluHlrium  Virwum,  nunc  |>rimum  Arabice  edidit, 
varus  lectitniibua  iiidicibuBfiue  inatruxit  F.  Wiistenfeld,  crim  lidditainenlis. 
Fasc.  1-U  and  H-ll,  with  2  Collect.  Additimjeut. :  and  armther  in  Bulak, 
2  vols.,  4t<j,  in  a.h.  1299.  See  an  arliclo  on  tlie  work  ol  De  tjlane  iu  the  '  Itev. 
des  deux  MondcH,'  15  Sept.  1842.     Sec  No.  21. 

648.  1843.  Causain  do  Perceval,  A.  P. — Grammaire  Arabe  vtilgaire  pour 
lea  dialectea  d'Oriuiit  el  dc  Harbarie.  Paris  (3rd  edition):  8vo,  pp.  xi.  172  +  8 
of  Anibic  (I'lic  Advontur«  of  Hakctii). 

648.  1843.  Marcel,  I. — Monnaies  diveraoa  ayant  oours  en  Alg^rie,  tant  celles 
de  rancienne  rigeuce  400  du  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Maroc,  etc.,  avec  texte  descriptif  des 
foriues ;  atialytiqne  dea  iJcritures,  signea  H  dates  de  letirs  faces  et  revers ; 
liistoriquo  di?  leur  orijiine;  indicatif  da  kiir  vaii-ur  normale  et  iiitrins^cjue  com- 
pare avec  ItH  tuouuaies  do  France.  Paris :  Iblio,  pp.  18,  with  a  view  uf  the  place 
in  which  the  treasure  of  the  Knsbah  at  Algiers  was  situated. 

660.  1844.  Hay,  J.  H.  Drummond,  afterwards  Sir  John  H. — Western 
Barbiiiy;  its  wild  tribes  and  Kivnge  siiiimals.     London:  Kvo,  pp.  177. 

The  journey  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  this  volume   was  undertaken 
for  the  purixjse  of  prticurin^  fur  Her  Majesty  a  barb  of  the  purest  breed  from 
the  region  round  Laraish ;  a  uiiasiou  in  which  he  failed.     In  the  appendix  he 
gives  an  account  of  tlie  travels  and  murder  of  John  Uavidsou  iu  1835. 
It  is  fuill  of  pictareB()ue  information  on  Morocco  and  its  Nomads. 

651, A   French  translation  of  the  last  by  Mmc.   Louise  Sw.   BcUoc, 

entitltxl  '  I.>e  Muroc  et  bcs  tribus  nonmdcs.  Excursion  dans  rinttSrieur, 
chasses,  dtkails  de  majors,  superstitions,  coutumea,  etc'  Paris :  8vo,  pp.  xxxii. 
and  351. 

662.     A    German   traiisbitiou :  '  Marokko   uud   stiitie  NoiDodenstiinime.' 

4Theile.     Stutjjardt:  1846. 


663.     1844-45.     France,   Spain  and    Morocco. 
Review  (London),  vol.  1ij4,  ]>.  oh;]. 


(Two  articles.)      Monthly . 


664.  1844.  Morocco  and  the  Moora.  Review  of  Drummond  Hay's  '  Western 
Barbary.'  No.  650.  'Christian  lieuieiabrancer' (London),  vol.  viii.,  September, 
pp.  227-238. 

656.  1844.  Robertson,  Rev.  William. — ^A  Residence  at  Gibraltar  and  a 
visit  to  the  Peuiuuula  iu  tho  suninicr  and  autumn  of  1841.  Edinburgh  and 
London  :  8vo  [no  date  on  title-)iBge],  pp.  401. 
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Cha[)t<;r8  x.  auJ  xi.,  pp.  222 — 265,  describe  Tetunu  and  Tangier.  The 
Author,  who  was  minister  of  New  Groyfriarg,  Edinburgh,  visited  Gibraltar 
at  the  instance  uf  the  Gentrai  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

656.  1844.  Hodgson,  William  B.,  late  Coasul  U.S.A.  at  Tunis.— Notes  on 
Northern  Africa,  the  Sahara  and  Soudan,  in  relation  to  tiie  ethnography,  hin- 
gnage«,  history,  jolitical  and  social  condition  of  the  natives  of  those  countries. 
New  York  :  8vo,  pp.  112. 

This  conUiins  vocabularies  of  several  dialects  of  the  Bt-rbcr  language.  He 
seems  to  have  supplied  Professor  Newmau  with  notes.     See  No.  657. 

667.  1844.  Newman,  P.  "W.— On  the  Structure  of  thti  Berber  Ijxnguage,  in 
Pritchard's  Hesearches  on  tho  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  voL  iv.  See  also 
'Zeitschr.  liir  Kunde  des  Morgenlands,'  Bonn,  1845,  t.  iv. 

668.  1844.  Strabo. — Strabouis  Iterum  Geographicarum  Libri  xvii.  Gr.  et 
Lat.    Oxonii :  2  vol.,  folio. 

An  English  edition  of  Strabo  was  published  by  H.  G.  Bolm  in  1854-T 
translated  by  H.  C.  Hamilton  and  W.  Falconer.    3  vol.,  12mo.    See  No.  6. 

669.  1844.  Broa8olard.^Dictionnaire  Franpais-Berbore :  ouvrage  cocspose  jar 
I'ordre  du  Ministre  de  la  Guerre.     Paris;  8vo,  pp.  C5C. 

This  principally  relates  to  the  dialect  spoken  in  tho  Kabylia  of  Bougie, 
but  is  valuable  to  the  student  of  the  Berber  languaj;e  in  general, 

060.  1844.  Paradis,  Venture  de. — Grammaire  et  Dictionnaire  abregds  de  la 
laogue  borbcre ;  revue  par  I*.  A.  Jaubcrt.    Paris :  4to,  p.  236. 

At  the  end  of  the  dictionary  are  some  pretendwi  Itineraries  in  Morocod, 
collected  in  1788  from  the  pajxra  of  Rayual  in  the  Bib.  Nat.  of  Paris. 

661.  1844.  I<apie,  Colonel  Pierre. — Recneil  des  itineralrea  anciens,  comprenant 
ITtineraire  d'Autonin,  le  table  de  PoiUiriL'er  el  un  choix  des  Periptcs  Orocs. 
Avec  dix  cartes  dresses  par  ....  Public  jiar  M.  le  M"-  de  Fortla  d'Urban, 
Membre  de  I'Insiitnt.     Paris  :  4to,  pp.  xix.  and  558. 

A  work  which,  though  now  8U[)ersedod  by  the  Researches  of  Tissot,  was  of 
value  at  the  time  it  was  written. 

668.  1844.  Itin6raire  de  Tanger  ^  Maroc  (d'apre-i  le  Bulletin  de  la  Society  de 
Geographie)  par  HL  Washington,  ofticJcr  de  la  marine  royale  britanniiiue,  un 
des  lucznbrcs  de  la  Mission  Augluise  envoyce  ii  Maroc  en  1829.  '  Spectateur 
Uilitaire,'  vol.  xxxvii,,  p.  (IDl  (avuu  la  carte  et,  le  plan  de  Maroc).    No.  oG7. 

668.     1844.     Commerce  du  Maroc.     L'Alj;erie,  12  et  16  aoQt. 

664.  1844.    Notice  but  Tanger.     1.  c,  0  aoftL 

665.  1844.  Qalibert,  L^on. — Ilistoire  ile  TAlg^rie  ancieune  et  modeme, 
depuis  les  premiers  <.-tiiblii<i>eiiieuL:9  des  Ciirth.igiuois,  etc  Paris;  8vo,  pp.  63t),  a 
map  and  many  illustiJUions,  some  coloured. 

Nothing  about  Morocco  except  in  the  first  chapter,  describing  the  features 
of  the  Atlas  region,  &c.     See  also  No.  818. 

666.  1844.    Jje  Maroc. 
375,  401,  417. 

Gives  an  account  of  the  Prince  du  Joinvillc's  operation.^,  and  tho  bombard- 
ment of  Tangier. 

667.  1844.  Caraman,  Adolphe,  Due  de,  Lieut,  au  Cbri»s  Royal  d'fitat 
Major. — Notes  Militaires  sur  la  jtartie  du  Maroc  parconrue  pendant  les  mois 
d'avril,  mai  et  juin  1825.     'Spectateur  Militaire,'  vol.  xxxvii.  (I5th  August), 


L'lllustralioD,   March— August,   pp.  183,  341,   359, 
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]\  525,  with  views  of  Tangier  ainl  Nl-w  Fez,  n  map  ui  the  empire  of  Mt»rix;co, 
and  a  military  reconnaissan™  of  the  njute  from  Tangier  to  Fez. 

688.  1814.  Hey. — SouvcDira  d\in  Voyage  au  Maroc.  Paria:  8to,  pp.  I7(j. 
(l'rint«d  iu  Algiers.) 

Tbo  author  rtaideJ  many  years  in  Tangier,  and  made  a  voyage  along  the 
coast  in  a  French  brig.  Tho  narrative  contains  numerous  aoecdoteH  of 
renegades,  nnd  "  His  account  of  thti  country,"  Mr.  James  liichardw>n  (No.  87L'  > 
writea,  "discox'ers  talent  aud  intelligence,  but  is,  of  courw,  coloured  with  n 
Strong  anti-EniSilish  feeling.  Mr.  [afterwards  Sir  John  D.]  Hay  wrote  on  the 
back  of  his  Mdmoirc,  '  All  that  is  snid  in  reference  to  Great  Britain  la  false  niiii 
malicious.'  M.  Key's  opinions  of  the  Moors  and  the  present  governors  arc 
Btill  more  hitler  and  unjust."    (1859.) 

689.  3844.    Didier.  Charles. — Promenade  au  Maroc.     Paris :  8vo,  pp.  3C2. 

Tho  author  visitnl  Tanji;icr  luid  Tetuau  ;  hi.^  observatiooa  do  not  show 
mach  knowledge  of  the  country,  and  the  value  of  the  work  is  further  decreasa-d 
by  the  ubsence  of  index  and  lahle  of  content*,  It  is  a  reprint  of  hi.s  ])upcr8  iu 
the  '  Rev.  dee  deux  Moudes  '  (No.  503).  The  author  was  bom  iu  Geneva  iu 
1805,  and  died  at  Paris  in  18ti0. 

870.  1814.  I>urieu,  Xavier. — Le .Maroc  en  1844.  'Rev.  dcs  deux  Mondes,* 
October.     See  also  No.  756. 

671.     1844.      Paillet,  H. — Histoire  de  rEm[iire  do  Maroc,  accomiKigniJe  d'itn« 
carte  rilu  Maruc  et  de  I'Algerie.     Paris  :  IGuio,  pp.  108. 
A  mere  compilation,  of  no  value. 

673.  1844.  Tableau  de  la  guerre  de;?  Fran^ais  dans  I'Einpire  de  Maroc,  avec  lea 
details  dc  toiitfs  ni»/nitioas  de  I'anuee  do  teixe  ct  de  nier:  pr<5a5de  d'unc  notion 
histurique  aur  cetiu  imrtie  de  la  B.irbarie,  sur  lea  souveniins  anciens  et  niodcnies, 
siiir  la  religion  et  lea  ma?urB  de  ses  habitants :  orB<S  dcs  gravurea  repr^sentant  lo 
bombardment  de  Tanger,  le  plan  do  bataille  d'lsly,  le  choc  dea  cavaliers  arabes 
contro  le-s  cnrre'.s  friinrais  el  la  [iriao  do  Mogador.    Paris  :  16mo,  pp.  108. 

673.  1844.  Convention  entre  la  France  et  Maroc,  pour  nSgler  le8  diff^rendH 
Burvenua  entrc  cca  deux  l!)tat.i,  conclue  ii  Tanker  le  10  Sept".  1844.  No  notice 
of  llie  ratiCcation  of  this  treaty.     Martens,  itccueil  de  Tiaitfes,  t.  v.  p.  418. 

674.  1844.  Carpentier,  Napoleon. — Tnnger  et  Mogador.  Poeme.  Pari*: 
12nio,  avec  iHirtniit,  [ip.  7-. 

675.  1844.  Conailhae,  Jean  Josepli  liouis. — I.es  jolies  fillcs  dn  Maroc, 
Pifice  en  3  actcs,  m6lt5e  de  couplets.     Paris :  8vo.    [A  Play.] 

876.  1844.  Breve  Notioia  del  iniporio  do  Marruecos.  ArtEculo  inserto  en  cl 
Memorial  de  Artilleria.     (Uuro.l 

877.  1844.      Acta  de  la  egecucion  y  ciimplimicnto  del  Articulo  1*  del  Convenio 

con  Marruccos  do  23  Agoslo  1844,  sobre  limitea  du  Ceulo,  fccha  7  do  Octubre  del 
luisnio  Jifio.     Colec.  Janer.     (Diiro.) 

878.  1844.     Eat^vanez  Calderdn,  Serafin. — Manual  del  oficial  en  Marniecoa 

o  cuiidro  gcografico-eatadistio-historico-poliiico  y  Miiitar  de  aquel  Iniperio  por  .  .  . 
Auditor  Geneml  do  Ejercito.     Madrid  :  4to,  pp.  342,  with  a  uiap  of  Morocco. 

878.  1844.  Mopdtmann,  A.  D.--KurM  Beschrfihuug  von  Mngrib  el  Aksva 
oder  Schildcruiig  der  .*^taat«n  von  Murokko  in  geographischer,  statistischer  nnd 
pctlitischcr  Ilinsiehl.    lliiuiburg  ;  8vo,  with  map. 
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680.  18-14.  FeliBsier,  E.  —  Mt'moires  liistoriques  et  gtivpjrapliiqnes  «tir  I'AU 
ge'ric  Exjiloiiitiou  scion tifi>iue  ilo  TAlgerio,  jietKlftiit  it-s  auiR-es  1840,  1841,  1842, 
publH?e  par  onlre  dn  Gouverneuient  ct  avec  le  concoiirs  d'une  Commission 
Aciul<$mique.    '  Scienct-s.  liialoriqiifs  et  pc^ograpliiqucR,'  Paris,  4to,  vol.  \-i.,  pp.  4-10. 

The  expeditions  and  establishtneiiiB  uf  the  Sjianiarils  in  Morocco  are  de^crilxtl 
on  pp.  10,  11,  99,  112,  &c.  The  expeditions  and  establi»tiiiieiit.s  of  the  Portu- 
giiew!  in  the  l-iiiiiiire  of  Morocco  are  the  themes  of  pp.  121-171.  The  afTairs 
of  Morocco  lire  discu^stxl  on  pp.  253-4  ;  the  Eni^lisii  at  Tiingier  ou  j).  261 ;  and 
the  French  estiblishmeuts  in  Morocco  on  pp.  285-288. 

681.  1845.  Mas  Ijatrie,  Ii.  le  Comte  de. — Apei^u  dea  relations  commcrcialos 
"le  ITtalio  avcc  l^Afriijue  septfutriotmle  au  moyen-Ege,     Paris  :  foi.,  jip.  32. 

682.  1845.  NevB,  Professor  at  Iho  University  of  Louvnio,  —  Rehttion  d'nti 
voyageur  chretien  sur  la  vilie  de  Fez  et  «»  ^coles  dans  la  premiere  moitie  du 
xvii*  si^le.    Gand  :  8vo,  i)p.  20. 

A  translation  of  the  letters  of  Clenardus :  see  No.  48. 

683.  1845,  Thomassy,  Raymond.  —  I^e  Maroc  tt  »cs  canivans.  Ilelatioiis 
•ic  hi  France  avec  cet  empiie.    Paris:  8vo,  pp.  432. 

A  previous  edition,  much  less  complete,  was  published  in  1842,  and  a  subae- 
■luent  cue  in  1859. 

Tlie  great  value  of  this  work  is  the  minute  account  it  gives  of  French 
relations  with  Morocco  from  the  earliiut  ages  until  the  accession  of  Mowlai  Alni- 
er-Ilahman  in  1822. 

684.  1845.  Duprat,  Pierre  Paacal.^Essai  liistoritiue  sur  les  races  anciennes 
et  mo<lernf8  de  I'Afrique  HepteQlrionnlft,  leura  origines,  leiirs  niouvenieuta  et  leurs 
trausformalions  depuis  Tantiquitd  la  plus  rccule'c  juaqii'il  uoa  Jours.  Paris:  8vo, 
pp.  306. 

A  valuable  work  for  the  time  at  which  ii  was  written. 

686.  1845.  Kauroy,  M.— Du  Commerce  dea  peuples  de  l'.\friiiuc  septentrional e 
dan*  Tantiquit^i,  le  moyen-ige  et  les  temps  modcrneB,  compare'  an  commerce  des 
Arjtbcj  de  nos  jours.  Ouvrago  faisant  &uite  &  la  '  Question  d'Algcr  cu  1844.* 
Paris :  8vo,  pp.  190. 

A  4tb  edition  was  pulilished  in  1852  :  *  Precis  de  Thistoire  et  dii  commerce 
de  I'Afrique  septentrioaale  di-puis  les  temps  ancicus  jiisqu'aux  lemps  modcmea 
}>ar  .  .  .     Tr6c6A4  do  deux  lettres  du  Due  d'lsly  (Marcchal  Bugeaud)  sur  la 
question  d'Al.i;er  .  .  .  corrig(*e  et  rcfondue.'     Paris  :  8vo,  pp.  xx.  +  451. 
ThbooDtaios  little  information  regarding  Morocco. 

686.  1845.  Documents  authentiques  redigcs  sur  le  champ  do  bataille  d'lsly. 
Knlevement  du  camp  nuiH'rial  maroccaiu.  Itapports,  etc.,  a  M.  le  Colonel  Jusuf 
et  au  Colonel  Tartas.    Murseille  :  8?o,  pp.  16. 

687.  1845.  Felet,  GWn6ral  J.  J.,  Pair  do  France. — Mantc,  Alger,  Tauis,  avec 
ane  carte  de  rAI;;crie  driHsu*;  au  l)e['6t  de  la  Guerre.     Magdcbouvg. 

688.  1845.  Bugeaud,  Le  Mar^chaL — Giierro  d'Afrique,  campngno  de  1844. 
Bataille  d'lsly.     '  Ruv.  des  dcux  iloadi-s,'  lat  March. 

688.  1845.  Christian.  P.  (psendonyni  uf  rUuia),  aucien  Secretaire  particulior 
du  Marechal. — Souvenirs  du  Marechal  Bugeaud,  de  I'AIgorie  et  du  Slaroc.  Paris : 
2  vol.  8?o,  pp.  349  anil  358.  Tlio  some  work  was  used  in  1847,  uador  the  new 
title  of  '  La  Xouvelle  Franco :  Suuvenirs  de  i'Algdrio  et  du  Maroc.' 

Chap.  XX.  vol.  ii..  "  Ikigeaud  ct  les  Marocaines,"  treats  of  tho  events  on  the 
French  frontier  and  the  bombdrdinent  of  Tangier ;  a  work  of  little  value. 
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A  nntch  tran^ilaLioii  (alirkiptud)  was  priWished  in  1S48»  with  the  following 
title:  '  Herinrienn'Teu  aan  Mijn  Krijgsmaaslet'en  in  Algiers  en  Marokko.* 
(With  portrait  of  Jlarsh.il  Biigeaml,  *'  Hortog  vrii  Islij.")     Haarlem  :  8vo. 

690.  1845.  Christian,  P.  (psemloTiym  of  Pi(ut's),  aticicn  Secrt'tairo  particulier 
ilu  Mar6chnl.  —  Question  <VAfriqne,  h  Maroc  ct  la  Politique  Anglaise. 
P;tris;  8vo. 

691. L'Afriqne  francaisc;    rempire  tic  ]l(aroc  et  lea  d&crts  rle  Sahara. 

Hiatoire  nationals  des  conqnutw  et  uouvellcs  d^couvcrtea  des  Franrais  dcpmis  la 
lirine  il'Alger  jusqn'i  uo8  jours,  rnria  ;  Svo,  pp.  500,  with  map  and  iUustratioas 
l<y  Philippoteaux,  T.  Johannot,  E.  Bellnngd-Isaliey,  tSrc. 

Liv.  v.,  p.  2G9 :  "  Tableau  de  TEnipire  de  Marftc." 

Liv.  viii,  coutaius  an  account  of  ibe  ofjcrationa  on  tlio  frontier  of  Morocco 

and  of  the  naval  exjvdition  to  Tangier. 

662.     1845.     Traits  de  ilelimitation  eiitre  la  France  et  I'empire  de  Maroc,  conclu 

ct  signd  en  Afrique  sur  le  territoire  d'Algerie,  le  8  Mars,  1845.     KatiBcition 

excbaageil  at  Tangier,  6th  Au<:ust.     Signed  by  General  de  la  Rice  and  Aliinida 

ben  Ali.    Martens,  Nouv.  Rec.  de  Traits,  t.  viii.  p.  143. 

698.  1845.  Traits  conclu  le  C*  Mai  entre  TEspagne  et  le  Maroc.  (Gaz.  de  Mad.» 
SO  Mai,  1845;  Martens,  Nouv.  Eec.  de  Traitcs,  t.  viii.  p.  206.)  SiinieJ  by 
Antonio  de  Beramemli,  Bulbilani  Ben  Ali,  and  J.  H.  Druromond  Hay. 

694.  1845.  Convenlo  ciitre  Espana  y  Marruecos,  Qnnado  en  Lurache  &  d  de 
Mayo  de  1845,  contenifiido  varias  aclaraciones  al  de  25  de  Agosto  de  1844. 
Colec.  Jancr. 

An  extmct  in  Martens,  '  Bee.  do  Traitds,'  t.  v.  p.  418. 

695.  1845.  liOpes  da  Costa  Almeida,  Antonio. — Hotciro  dos  Mares  Costns, 
&c.  reoonhecidus  uo  >;lobu.     Liabou.     (Du  la  Martini^re.) 

696.  1845.  Augastin,  Preilierr  von. — ^Marokko  in  seinen  geographischon, 
hiattirischen,  religiosen,  fwilitischcn,  mililiirischen  und  gcsellschaftlichei)  Znstanden. 
Nach  eigencT  Anschauung  gescbildcrt.  Mit  Mulcy  AlKi-er-Hbanian's  Bildnisp, 
der  Ansicht  von  Tanger  iind  von  Mequinez.     Pest :  8vo. 

697.  1845.  London,  Prederike  H.— Die  Barberei.  Eine  Darstclluug  lier 
religiOeen  und  biirgcrlicben  Sitton  und  Crebrituche  der  Bewohner  Nord-Afrika's, 
Frei  nnd  cngli»chen  Qucllen  bearbeitet  und  auf  cigen  Bvolxachluugen  gegriindct 
von  ....    Frankfurt  a.  M.  und  Lomlon :  8vo,  pp.  230. 

This  little  work,  published  by  subscriptions — nearly  all  from  England — 
is  a  compilation  from  various  uinckiiowlctigfd  sources.  It  describes  the  three 
Barbnry  States,  hut  has  least  of  all  about  Morocco;  Tunis  receives  most 
attention. 

698.  1846-6.^.  Doay,  R.  P.  A. — Scriptoruin  Arabura  loci  de  Abhadidis  nunc 
primum  cditi  Arab,  ct  LatJne  cum  noiis.     Lug.  Bat. :  3  vols.  4to. 

In  this  work,  nmon-j;  other  writings,  an  account  U  given  (vol.  ii.  p.  182 
et  seq.)  of  a  reianuscript  History  of  Morocco,  "  Holal  No.  24,"  in  the  Leydeo 
University  Library.  It  alw  contains  an  apsembbige  of  selections  fn^ini  unpub- 
lished Arabic  writers,  and  nuniennis  poems  from  the  works  i>f  the  Sp.'vnish 
Arabs, — "  the  children  of  song,"  as  Mutanabbl  named  them. 

699.  184C-50.    Christian,  P. — Histoirc  dea  pirates  et  corsaircs  de  Tocsin  et  de 

la  M<5diterrauee,  depuis  kur  origine  ju8(]u'i\  nos  jours.     Paris:  4  vols.  8vo. 

TOO.  1S46.  Leynadier  et  ClauseL — Histoire  de  I'Algdrie,  avec  un  pr&is  sur 
le  Maroc.     Paris  :  li  vol.  8vo.     {De  la  Martinicre.) 
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701.  1846.    Rousseau    des    Roches,    J.  —  Troia    suuveaira  —  Tanger,    Wy, 

Mnj^ador.     Paris  :  Svo,  pp.  24. 

702.  1846.  Thomassy,  Raymond. — La  question  d'Orient  sons  Ix)ui8  XIV. 
Pjiris:  16mo,  i)p.  1G2. 

Gives  an  account  of  the  Embassy  from  Morocco  to  Versailles  \U)der  Bea 
Afssa  in  10518.     See  No.s.  .317,  318. 

708.  1846.  Reception  de  I'Ambassadeur  de  Maroc.  liar,  dc  I'Orient, 
Paris,  t.  iix„  p.  02. 

An  account  of  the  reception  of  Sid  Abd-el-Kader  Obhash,  Ambtiasador  of 
the  Sultan  (o  France,  by  King  Louis  Philippe. 

704.  184G.  Bled  de  Braine,  J.  P.— Cours  synthetique,  analytique  et  pratique 
de  la  hiD<^uo  arabe,  amtii^i'  il  I'liiti^o  des  Ooll^gos  et  des  Lcoles,  ou  les  dialectea 
Tulgaires  africains  d' Alger,  de  Maroc,  de  Tunis  et  de  PEgypte,  etc.  Paris: 
Svo,  pp.  ixii.  566. 

706.  1846.  Voyage  de  Plm^am  Sl-'Aiaclii  depuis  lo  pay.i  dcs  ATt-'ATacb, 
dan.''  le  Maroc,  jiisqu'i  Tripoli  ct  retour.  Do  la  fin  dc  UpVi-el-Oouel  1073  (fin 
d'(-)ctobre  1662)  a>i  18  Ghaoiial  1074  (G  Mai  1GG3).  Traiiahitcd  from  u  MS.  in 
the  Bib.  d'AlgtT,  by  A.  Berbrugger.     Rev,  Scient.  de  TAlgdrie,  t.  ix.,  pp.  1-164. 

706.  1846.  Renou,  ^mlUen.  —  Description  g<5ographique  de  I'Empire  de 
Mnroo,  ])ar  ....  Menihru  da  la  Conimissioti  tkif^ntiiiquu  do  I'Algdrie.  Suivie 
d'ltin^raires  et  renseigDements  sur  le  pays  de  Sous,  et  aiitres  ])ar(ies  m^ridionales 
dn  Maroc,  recueillis  par  M.  Adiien  Berbrugger.     Pixris  :  Svo,  pp.  viii.  480, 

Tills  jMinstaking  work  forms  vol.  vili.  of  tiie  '  Exjiiurntiun  scientifique  de 
l'Alt;^rie  pendant  lea  ann^es  1840,  1841,  1842,  publieo  par  ordre  du  Goiiverne- 
nient,  et  avcc  le  concours  d'une  commission  acaddmiqui} — Sciences,  hi storiqnea 
et  gjiographiqaes.' 

Pp.  425-428  contain  a  Bibliograpiiy  of  Morocco,  arranged  chronologically, 
of  works,  views,  plans  and  charts.  Of  the  first,  264  are  quoted,  not  very 
accurately.  Pp.  447,  448  contain  seven  articles,  principally  relating  to  the 
S["ani8h  Presidios.     The  number  of  plans  and  views  quoted  is  151. 

At  p.  451)  is  the  French  treaty  of  the  18th  March,  1845  [No.  G92],  contain- 
ing the  delimitation  between  Algeria  and  Mor<;icco.  The  portion  contributed 
by  M.  Berbrugger  is  from  pp.  466  to  473. 

707.  1846.  Kelaart,  E.  r.,  Dr.— Flora  Calpensis :  Omtrihutions  to  the  Botany 
and  Tojiography  of  Gihraltar  and  its  neigbl»urhuod.  With  plan  and  views  of 
ihe  Rock.     London  :  8vo,  jip,  220. 

'i'his  volume,  as  its  title  intimates,  is  essentiall}*  an  account  of  the  plants 
of  Gibraltar;  but  in  addition  there  are  throughout  nutes  on  those  of  the 
op[>08ite  coast  of  Africa,  so  far  as  their  range  is  concernttl. 

708.  1846.  F^lid  de  la  Fena,  Prancisco.  —  Lcyenda  historico-politico- 
militnr-administrativa-religiosa  del  PeEon  de  Velez  de  la  Gomera,  con  noficia 
de  las  expediciones  espafioloa  contra  la  Costa  de  Africa,  y  mcmoria  sobre  la 
conservaciOn  6  abandono  de  loa  presidios  menores.  Valencia  :  8vo,  pp.  158,  with 
a  view  of  Pciion.     (Duro.) 

700.     1846.    IiowenBtein,  Wilhelm  zu,  Prinz. — Ausflug  von  Lissabon  nach 
AndHhisien  u.  in  den  Norden  von  Maroltko  im  Fruhjahr  1845.   Mit  einen  Ansicht 
von  Sc'villa.     Dresden,  Leipzig  :  8vo,  pp,  274. 
Of  little  v.ilue — mere  tourists'  inipressions. 

710.     1846.    Richard,  M. — Etudes  sur  I'insurrection  dn  Dahra.    Algiers:  8to. 
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711.  1847.  Alby,  llmest. — Hiatoiro  Jes  Prisonaiera  francais  en  Afrique  depuis 
la  ConquL'te.     I'aria  :  li  vi>l.  Svo,  pp.  viii.  3H2  and  38J. 

This  professes  to  give  a  true  account  of  tlio  cat>tivity  of  sundry  Algerian 
colonietA  and  soiiliurs  with  Alxl-cUKader  ami  in  Morocco ;  particularly  of  the 
family  Lanternier,  of  which  a  diiughtor  married  the  eldest  son  of  the  Sultan. 
It  also  narrates  thu  ili.sosiroua  alTair  of  Sidi  Brahim  auJ  the  tnaiisaerc  of  "55 
Freadi  juisouers  within  the  frontier  of  Morocco. 

712.  1847.  Dozy,  Dr.  K.  P.  A. — ^I'he  History  of  the  Almobades,  preceded  by 
a  sketch  of  the  History  of  Spain  from  the  times  of  the  Conquest  till  the  reign  of 
Yusof  ihn-Tayhfiii,  and  the  Hi.story  of  the  Almoravidcs,  ty  Abdo-I-Wdhid  AJ- 
Marrdko&hi,  now  first  cditid  from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  Leyden,  the  only  one 
extant  in  Euroj)e.     Loyden  :  printeil  for  the  London  Society  for  the  riiblicalion 

of  Oriental  Text*.    8vo,  pp.  sxii.+  r  \.     2ud  ed.  1881. 

This  work  is  entitled :  U»»jii^   j^^     LM*-i^     (J     ^-r*^     u-»US. 

The  author  mado  several  journeys  from  Merakish  to  Fez  and  vice  versd,  and 
lie  visited  Sus,  Sijalmisaa,  and  other  provinces  of  the  empire  of  the  Almohades. 
t?c«  No.  19.  A  fragment  of  this  work  was  published  by  Hink  at  Leipzig  in 
1802. 

A  French  translation  by  E.  T'anan,  published  in  the  Kev.  Afr.  t.  xx.\. 
=  v.  for  18U1,  p.  2G7  et  seq. — badly  done,  No.  2057. 

71S.  1847.  Bacy,  A.  L  de, — Catalogue  dea  livres  coiuputsaut  la  Biblioth^uo  de 
M.  le  barou  Silvciitro  do  Sacy.  Livres  et  nmnuscrits  arabes.  Paris:  3  furt« 
vol.  8vo. 

It  contains  notices  of  many  books  and  manuscripts  relating  to  Morocco] 

714.  1848.  Hay,  Sir  John  Drummond.  —  Journal  of  an  Embassy  to  the 
Dourt  of  Morocco  in  Iti^ti.    Cambridge  (privately  printed)  :  Svo,  pp.  108. 

715.  1848.  Account  of  the  Slavery  of  Frienda  in  the  Barbarj'  States 
towards  iho  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  with  Komo  particulars  of  the 
exertion  of  their  brethren  at  home  for  their  redeniptiou.    Loudon  :  8vo,  pp.  24. 

Numerous  accounts  are  given  of  cajitive^s  in  various  ports  of  Morcxjco 
lietwecn  1685  and  1702. 

7ie.  1818.  I^ewman,  F.  W.— The  Narrative  of  Sidi  Ibnihim  ben  Muhammed 
el  Messi  cI  Siisi  iii  the  Berber  Language,  with  iatfrlirieary  vtrsion  and  illnsini- 
tivc  notes.     Journ.  Roy.  As.  Soc.  vol.  xix.  pii.  215-26G. 

A  short  account  of  this  narrative  was  given  in  vol.  iv,  ]i.  115,  and  was 
followed  by  an  English  translation  by  Mr.  Hodgson  from  an  Arabic  vcnsioa. 

717.  1848.  Mont^avier,  AzSma  de.  Chef  d'escadron  d'Artillerie. — M^moire 
BUT  Toccupatioii  de  la  Mamclanie  par  kx  Roinains.     Paris ;  8vo. 

lliis  work  received  the  tir.st  gold  medal  at  the  couipclition  of  the  Acadi^*mio 
des  Inscriptions  in  1848.     Partly  on  Morocco. 

718.  1W48.  Hoefer,  Dr.  Perd. — Afrique  Australe,  Afriqne  Orientale,  Afrique 
Centrale,  Empire  du  Slaroc.  Ptiris ;  8vo,  pp.  497,  with  a  map  of  Africa  and 
18  il]u8tnitii.in!<,  of  which  the  first  six  refer  to  Morocco. 

The  jiortidn  of  the  text  devoted  to  this  country  is  from  p.  257  to  p.  31)1. 
The  volume  forms  one  of  the  series  styled  '  L'Univera :  llistoirc  et  description 
de  tous  Ics  i)cuples.' 
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719.  1848-iy5l.     D32y,  Dr.  R.  P.  A.— 

Lr^lA^S^^"^  ^^^  ^J*U  j^^  (J  «--yl^  O^^-  Histoire 
do  rAfriqiic  et  dc  rEspagne  inlltul(5e  Al-Bayaiio'l-Mogrib  par  Ibn-Adliilri  (dc 
Maroc),  ct  Fragments  de  la  Chronique  d'Arib  (de  C'ordoiie) :  le  lout  publi6  pour 
la  premiere  foia,  precede  d'une  iiitTwluction  et  accompagnt'C  de  uotus  et  d'un 

gloasaire.  Leyde:  2  vol.  8vo,  pp.  llO  +  rrA  :  .-IS  +  rrf.  See  also  Dozy'a 
'Corrections  sur  les  textes  du  Bayiuo'l-Mogrib  d'lbn-Adhari  (de  Maroc),  des 
fragments  de  la  chronique  d'Arib  (de  Cordoue)  et  du  Ilolkto's  Siyari  d'Ibn  61 
1  Abblr.'     Leyde  :  1883.    8vo.     See  No.  30. 

The  Chronicle  of  Arib  was  written  at  Cordova  in  the  lOlh  cent.;  that  of 

Adhari  at  Morocco  in  the  13th :  botii  treat  of  the  history  of  North  Africa  and 

Spain. 

720.  18-18.  Beinaud,  Membre  de  I'lnstiiut  dc  France. — Geographie  d'AbouI- 
fi^da,  traduite  de  I'Anibe  en  rran9ai8  ct  accotn{>a^D^G  de  notes  ot  d'^laircissements. 
Paris:  4to,  2  vol.  Vol.  i.  pp.  cdlxiv.  Introduction  g<$n6ralo  &  la  Gdographie  des 
Orientaux ;  avec  trots  piauchos.  Vol.  ii.  part  1,  pp.  vi.  327  containa  the  first 
half  of  the  translation  of  the  text  The  second  part,  published  in  1883  with  the 
collaboration  of  M.  Stanislas  Guyard,  pp.  viii.  320,  contains  the  remalDdcr,  and  a 
general  index.  In  vol.  i.  there  is  a  notice  of  Abou'l  F^-da  and  of  the  Arab 
authors  anierior  to  him.  In  vol.  ii.  chap.  iii.  is  devoted  to  the  Maghreb.  See 
also  No8.  2.5,  428,  G13,  623. 

Of  tliis  work,  only  the  first  volume  (Introduction  g^n^rale  h  la  gt'ographie 
de«  Orientaux)  is  by  Reinaud,  who  died  stnin  after  its  publication.  la 
'Baahlng's  Magazin,'  vol.  iv.  and  v.  (1770  and  1771),  Reisko  Lid  already 
given  Bome  Latin  Translations  prepretl  as  early  as  1740. 

721.  1818.  Charri6re,  E. — N^gociations  de  la  France  dans  le  LiSvant,  ou 
corrcspondanccs,  m(3moircs  et  actes  diplomatiques  des  ambaasadeurs  de  France  k 
Constantinople  et  des  ambas.sadeurs  envoy^s  ou  residents  ii  divers  titres  d.  Vcniae, 
Baguse,  Rome,  Malte  et  JiSnisalem,  en  Turquie,  Perse,  Georgie,  Crira^e,  Syrie, 
£g7pte,  etc.,  et  dans  les  fitats  de  Tunis,  d'AIger  et  de  Maroc.    Paris :  3  vol.  4to. 

788.  1848.  Antoniniifi,  Auguatua. — Itinerarium  Antonini  Angusti.  Ed.  G. 
Parthey  ct  M.  Pinder.     Bfroliui  :  8vo.     See  Noa.  11,  71. 

733.  1849.  Barth,  Heinrich,  Dr. — Wanderungen  durch  die  Kiistenliinder  de» 
Mittelineeres,  ausgeliihit  in  den  Jahreo  1845, 184G,  und  1847.  (With  a  map.)- 
Berlin  :  2  vol.  8vo. 

Vol.  i.,  pp.  1-45,  treats  of  Morocco. 

724.  1849.  Descamp,  Alex. — Lo  Maroc  en  face  de  I'Europe,  1-propos  de  la 
dcmiere  rupture  surveuue  ontre  la  IWpublique  fran^aiso  ot  lo  GouvtTDcmenl 
Manxain.    Paris:  8vo.    (Pamphlet.) 

725.  1850.  TTrqiihart,  David. — The  Pillars  of  Hercules :  a  narrative  of  travels 
in  Spain  and  Morocco  in  1848.     London  :  2  vol.  8vo,  pp.  460+464. 

Mr.  Urquhart,  a  Member  of  Parliament  once  noted  for  his  extreme  anti- 
Rnssian  views,  did  not  go  further  than  Casablanca,  Bat  his  book  cout.iina  a 
great  deal  of  suggestive  matter,  including  6<..me  views  still  very  hyixithetical 
and  at  the  time  considered  absurd,  regarding  the  ctmnection  of  the  Cells  with 
the  Berbers.  However,  now  tliat  the  Iberian  theory  recognises  the  Berbers 
as  most  probably  the  stock  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain,  prior  to  the 
Celtic  invasion,  his  ideas  are  worthy  of  some  attention,  more  especially  as  he 
VOL.  m.  2  a 
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had  DO  notion  of  any  such  relBtJonship.  If  tliia  was  the  case,  it  ia  scarcely 
improlxible  to  hold  th-it  the  Ct'lts  have  inherited  some  Berber  words  and 
irnplemenls,  such  as  the  peculiar  brooch  used  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
all  over  Northern  Africa  amon^  the  Berber  people. 

728.  1S50,  Power,  W.  Tyrone. — Recollections  of  a  Three  Years'  Residence  iu 
China,  including  peregrinations  in  Spaiu,  Morocco,  &c.     London:  8ro. 

Chapters  ii.  to  iv.  inclusive  (pp.  12  to  43)  touch  on  Morocco ;  Tangier  and 
Tctuan  particularly. 

727.  1850.  Mayo,  ■William  Btarbuck,  M.D.  —  The  Berber,  or  tbo  Moun- 
taineer of  the  Atlas.     A  tale  of  Mori->cci).     London  :  8vo,  pp.  284. 

The  Aothor  states  that  liis  oljject  has  locen  to  tell  an  agreeable  story  in  an 
agreeable  way,  and  that  the  historical  incidents  are  well  authenticated.  The 
work,  which  has  been  several  times  reprinted,  iu  dedicated  to  W.  B.  Hodgson, 
Esq. 

728.  1850.  Masade,  Charles  de. — La  Guerre  dii  Maroc  avec  I'Espagne.  Rev. 
dea  deux  Mondea,  1"  Jauvier — l.j*  Beptcmbn?. 

"  Article  attribuc  an  Prince  de  Joiiiville.''    (Godari) 

739.  1850,  Fanet,  I»eopold.— Relation  d'un  Voyage  du  SiSnfgal  h  Soueira, 
(Mogadon)  Rev.  Colon.,  Nov.  and  Dec,  1850,  with  map.  Also  printed 
separately :  Paris,  1851,  8vo. 

780.     1851.     Sleigh,  Adderly  W.,  Csiptnia  (late   R.N.).— Preliminary  Treatise 
on  the  Resources  of  Ancitut  Msuiritauia,  or  tho  lerritorj'  of  the  Western  Zaharn, 
8uz , . .  describing  its  rich   pr<xluctioDB,  healthful  cluuate,  fertile  soil,  valuable 
mines,  commercial  advantages,  inhabitants — tlieir  ancient  descent,  laws,  nianner«, 
habits,  form  of  government  and  independence.     With  observations  on  the  intro- 
duction of  CliriKtianity,  the  promotion  of  civilization,  and  the  suppressioQ  of 
Slavery,     London  :  8vo,  2  parts  (the  second  Ls  sejiarately  paged),  jjp.  87  +  39. 
The  Author  of  this  work  descriljes  from  i)ersonal  kuowl(Hl;;e  the  coasta  of 
Sua,  where  lie  seems  to  have  been  cngagotl  as  a  naval  surveyor.    The  second 
piirt  is  the  pro9i>ectU8  of  a  company  to  colonise  thia  country. 

731.  1851.  Akerman,  John  Yonge,  Secref-iry  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. — 
Moneys  receivetl  and  )  aid  for  Secret  Services  of  Charles  II.  and  ■James  II.  frvim 
30  March,  1G79,  to  25  Ducember,  1C88.  E<lited  from  a  MS.  in  the  jKisscssion  of 
William  Selby  Lowndes,  Esq.  London ;  4to,  pp.  x.  and  210.  Printed  for  the 
Camden  Society. 

Contains  many  entries  regarding  Tangier :  the  first  is  for  £f50,  "  To  Mary 

Heathley,  whose  husband  blew  up  Whitboy  Fort  at  Tangier  and  lost  hia  life 

tlierc." 

782.     1851.    Viardot,  liOiiis. — TIist<>ire  des  Arabes  et  dea  Mores  d'Espagne, 

trnitant  de  la  constitution  d»  Pcuple  Arabe-Espajniol,  de  sa  civilisation,  de  sea 

moBurs,  et  do  sou  influence  sur  la  civilisatinu  modcrnc.     Paris:  2  vol.,  pp.  ix, 

and  420 ;  iv.  and  458. 

788.  1851.  Women  in  Morocco.  (A  translation  from  the  Frcncli.)  Flogg'* 
Instructor,  Loikdon,  pji.  3S2-4. 

734.  1851.  lie  Cheykh  Mohammed  Ibn-Omar  el  Tounsy. — Vovage  an 
Ouaday  par  .  .  .  . :  traduit  de  I'arabe  par  lo  Dr.  Perron,  Directeur  de  Pficole  de 
Mddecino  du  Kaire,  ouvrage  accorapagne  dc  cartes  et  do  planches  et  du  portrait 
du  Cheykb,  publi6  imr  le  Dp,  Perron  et  M.  Jomard.  Ouvraije  priJccdii  d'uue 
Prcfiice  dc  cc  dernier,  contcnant  de  reraarqnes  historiijues  et  gdographiques  ct 
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passant  en  suite  au  voyage  an  D&rfour.     Paris:  2  vols.  8vo.    Vol.  i.  (text), 
pp.  IzxT.  756.    Vol.  ii.,  plates  and  maps. 

OontUBS  much  indirect  information  bearing  on  Morocco. 
785.    1851.    Marquez  de  Frsdo,  Joa6. — Recuerd(»  de  Africa  u  apuntes  para 
formar  la  historia  general  de  las  posesioues  espaiiolas  del  Africa  Mediterr&nea, 
que  comprenden  las  plazas  de   CeuU),  Melilla,  Peiion  de  la  Gomera  e   islas 
ChafJEirinas.    Madrid :  4to.    (Duro.) 

788.  1851.  Kreuger. — Sveriges  Forb&Uanden  till  Barbaresk  Statern  Africa,  etc. 
Stockholm :  8vo. 

787.  1852.  Boisner,  Edmund,  et  Beuter,  Q.  F.— Africas  borealis  Hispania^que 
anstralis,  auctoribus Genevas :  1852,  8vo,  pp.  134. 

In  this  work  a  number  of  Morocco  and  Algerian  plants  are  described. 

788.  1852-56.  Ehaldun,  Abu  2Seid  Abd-er-Bahman  rbn-Mohammed 
Ibn. — Histoire  des  Berb^res  et  des  Dynasties  Mualemanes  de  I'Afrique  septen- 
trionale.  Traduction  frangaise  par  le  Baron  llacQuokin  de  Blane.  Algiers : 
4  vols.,  pp.  cvi.  +  480 ;  635 ;  528  ;  612.     Nos.  29,  632,  789,  999. 

The  original  work  is  a  general  history  of  the  Mohammedan  world,  and  is 
onsurpassed  in  Arabic  literature  as  a  masterpiece  of  historical  composition. 

At  vol.  i.  p.  301  of  De  Slane's  work  are  collected  some  of  the  most  ancient 
Arab  traditions  regarding  the  Urst  invasion  of  Africa  by  the  Mohammedans, 
from  a  history  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Abd-er-Bahman  ibn  el-Hakim. 

Appendix  i.  vol.  i.  gives  extracts  from  Ibn  Abd-el-Halcim,  containing  an 
account  of  Okba  bin-Nafa's  expedition  to  the  Moghreb.  App.  ii.  vol.  i.  and 
app.  i.  vol.  ii.  contain  some  chapters  from  the  great  work  of  En-Novreiri. 
App.  ii.  vol.  ii.  is  a  history  of  the  Fatemides  from  the  Prol^gomenes  of  Ibn 
Khaldun.  App.  iii.  vol.  ii.  is  a  history  of  the  Beni  Hamdun,  con- 
temporary with  the  Fatemides.  App.  iv.  vol.  ii.  is  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
Idricides,  all  from  Ibn  EZhaldun.  App.  v.  vol.  ii.  contains  extracts  from  the 
historical  work  of  Ibn  el-Athir,  in  which  is  an  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Morocco  by  Abd-el-Momen  (1146-47). 

Vol.  iv.  is  especially  dedicated  to  the  history  of  the  Benl  Merin,  and  in  the 
appendix  is  an  article  on  the  language,  literature  and  origin  of  the  Berbers. 

An  Arabic  edition  of  this  work  was  published  at  Bulak,  a.h.  1284 
(a.d.  1867),  7  vol.  roy.  8vo,  entitled  'Kitabu'l  ibr  wa  Diwan  ul-Mubtida' 
(see  No.  999) ;  and  his  Prol^gomSnes  by  M.  Quatremere,  in  the  original  Arabic, 
appeared  in  the  '  Not.  et  Extraits  des  MSS.  de  la  Bib.  Imp.  1858,'  t.  xvi.,  xvii. 

788.    1852.    Ibn-Abd*  el-Djelil  et-TenessL    See  Barges,  No.  1798. 

740.  1852.  Bn-IToweirL  —  C!onquete  de  I'Afrique  Septentrionale  par  les 
Musnlmans,  et  histoire  de  ce  Pays  sous  les  Emirs  Arabes. 

Extracts  from  the  great  encyclopaedic  work  of  En-Noweiri  form  appendices 
to  vols,  i,  and  ii.  of  De  Slane's  'Ibn  Ehaldoun'  (see  No.  738);  also  'Historiae 
Ommiadarum  qui  in  Hispanifi  regnarunt,'  MS.  Bib,  Nat.  Paris,  No.  645.  The 
MS.  of  the  former  work  is  numbered  702. 

741.  1852.  Calle,  Antonio. — El  Martirio  de  la  joven  Hachuel,  o  la  Heroina 
hebrea,  drama  de  .  .  .  .    Sevilla :  8vo. 

A  Play  founded  on  the  case  of  Sol  Hachuel,  daughter  of  Halm  and  Simha 
Hachnel.    (No.  596.) 

742.  1852.  Ibn  Batutali. — Voyage  k  travers  I'Afrique  septentrionale  au  com- 
mencement du  xiv*.  sidcle,  publi6  par  M.  Cherbonneau.  Paris :  8vo.  Nos.  28, 
556,  616,  752. 
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743.  1852.  Sarrus,  P, — Description  d'un  nstrolabe  constmit  i^  Maroc  en  1208. 
Strasl.Mpiirg :  lb52,  4to,  G  pi.     See  Xo.  575. 

744.  1852.    Jourdan,  Ij. — L'Empire  de  Maroc.     Paris:  8 vo. 

745. tiat  do  Maroo  en  1852.     Rov.  Orient,  i.  p.  199. 

748.  1852,  CarsteziBen. — Verzoiclinifls  der  in  der  Umgegend  von  Tftnger  und 
im  nordlicben  Fez  vorkommcnden  ViJgeL     Naumannia  :  1852,  p.  76. 

A  very  imperfect  list  of  birdc,  chiefly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tangier, 
by  the  lato  British  Vice-Consul  in  Mcgador. 

747.  1853.  1X06,  M.  do. — Sur  I'Argnnia  comme  plante  ol^aginense.  (Uevue 
Uorticole,  p.  125.)    Paris :  8vo.    Also  separately. 

748.  1853.  Sumner,  Hon.  Charles.— White  Slavery  in  the  Barbary  States. 
London  :  8vo,  pp.  135.    See  also  '  Quarterly  Keview,'  vol.  xcix.  p.  331. 

748.  1853,  Carette,  E. — Rcchorchea  sur  TOrigine  ct  les  Migrations  des  prin- 
cipales  tribua  d'Afrique  septcntrionale.     Paris  :  8vo,  j^p.  476. 

This  refers  to  Morocco  na  well  as  to  the  other  couniries  of  North  Africa.  A 
very  learnod  and  valuable  work. 

760.  1853.  Alby,  ^bmeat. — Lcs  V5prcs  Marocaines,  ou  demiers  prisouuicr* 
d'Abd-el-Kader.    Paris  ;  2  vol.  8vo. 

The  author  writes  under  the  pseudonym  of  A.  de  France. 

761.  1853.  Mirval,  J.  B.  J.  de. — L'Orpholin  ilc  Mogador,  ou  notions  sur 
Peinpire  du  Maroc.    Limoges :  18mo,  with  illustrations.    (De  la  Martiui^re.) 

752.  1853-1858.  Ibn  Batutah,  Voyages  d'.  Texte  arabe,  accompa^^  d'une 
traduction  par  C.  Deftr^mery  et  le  Dr.  B.  R.  Sangulnetti.  Paris :  4  vol.  8to, 
published  by  the  Soci^te  Asiatiqng  ;  pp.  xlvi.  +  443;  xiv.  +  460;  xxvi.  +  476; 
479  +  81. 

lliis  celebrated  traveller,  Abu  Abdulla  Mohammed,  left  his  nativo  city 
Tangier  with  the  view  of  ]ierforming  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca ;  be  actually 
traversed  a  great  part  of  tlio  Mohammedan  world  between  1325  and  134  &, 
On  his  return  ho  \-i8ited  Merakiah,  Fez,  Ceuta,  Salee,  and  various  other  places 
in  Morocco.    Tlio  original  title  of  the  work  is, 
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See  N08.  28,  55(J,  GIO,  752,  and  an  article  by  tlie  late  Sir  Henry  Yale  iu 
*  Encycl.  Brit.,'  9th  eilition,  vol.  xii.,  pp.  G07-609. 

The  complete  MSS.  from  which  MM.  Defr^mery  and  Sangniuctti's  edition 
was  preiflrcd,  were  found  in  CoDstantiue  on* the  capture  of  that  city  by  the 
French.  Otio  of  them  was  in  the  autograph  of  Ibn  Juzai.  The  chief  MSS.  in 
English  Libraries  are  those  in  abridgment  presented  by  Burckhardt  to 
Cambridge.  From  these  Dr.  Lee's  version  was  prepared.  Another,  apfjorcnlly 
unknown  to  the  editors  of  the  above  edition,  dating  from  the  eighteenth 
centurj-,  is  in  the  collection  of  Dr.  R.  Brown,  who  obtained  it  from  the  Library 

of  AmddtSo  Jauberi :    idoyl^    (^     *^>-*^    eS»-j  i   Travels  of  Mohammad 
ibn  Batuta  el-Mughrabi.     Its  origin  is  not  known. 

763.  1853?  Joinville. — Histoire  Generate  do  la  Marine  (Edition  pnblife  sous  U 
direction  do  M-  Van  Tenac).  Paris :  4  voL  Svo.  Bataille  de  Tangcr  (1578). 
T.  ii.  p.  89.  Prise  de  Mogador.  Bombardemeut  de  Tanger  (1844).  T.  iv, 
pp.  324-42. 
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754.  1854.  Smyth,  William  Henry,  Rear- Admiral. — The  Mediterranean :  A 
Memoir,  Physical,  Historical,  and  Nautical.     London  :  8vo,  pp.  519. 

Pp.  95-6,  ItO,  301-2,  and  40i  refer  to  Morocco. 

755.  1854,  Hooker,  Sir  Willlam^  J. — The  Argnn  tree  of  Morocco.  (Mainly 
consiistini;  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Wni,  Gmce,  British  Vico-Coiisul  Lu  Mogadon) 
'Londou  Journal  of  Botany,'  vol.  vi.  ix  97,  tab.  iii,,  iv.  Reprinted  in  Appendix 
to  Hooker  and  Ball'd  •  Tour  in  Morocco,*  pp.  396-403.  See  alao  Retz,  '  Observ. 
BotonicjB,' vol.  iv.  p.  20,  and  Correa  do  Serra,  'Annalea  du  Mus.  d'fliat.  Naturelle,' 
1809,  t  viii.  p.  393,  tab.  v.  fig.  1. 

756.  1854.  Diirrieu,  Xavier. — The  present  State  of  Morocco.  A  chapter  of 
Mussulman  Civilisation.  London :  8vo,  pp.  93,  forming  vol.  60  of '  TUo  Traveller's 
Library.' 

This  is  merely  an  English  ycraioa  of  the  Author's  article  in  the  '  Rev.  dea 
deux  Moudes,'  No.  670. 

767.    1854.     Cherbotmeau.  —  Notice  et  extraila    du    Voyage   d'El-Abdery  ik 
travcrs  I'Afriqae  Soptentrionalo,  au  vii*.  Si^lo  do  I'H^gire. 
Paris :  Svc,  pp.  35.     Reprinted  from  the  '  Joum.  Asiatiquc.'    Se«  Ko.  23. 

758.  1854.  Bardl,  Joseph. — L'Algerio  en  1854.  Itindrairo  g^n^ral  de  Tunis  i\ 
Tanger;  colonisation,  paysage*,  monuments,  culte,  ii(;riculturc,  Btatistique. 
hygifeDe,  indnstrie,  commerce,  avenir.  Paris :  bvo,  pp.  251,  1  plate  (the  tower  of 
ib«  Great  Mosque  at  Oran). 

769.  1855.  RiudavetB,  Pedro. — Dcscrijiciou  y  piano  de  las  islas  Chafariuas. 
Cr6aica  Nav.il,  Madrid,  t.  i.,  p.  G62. 

This  important  work  lulvix-ates  the  transfer  of  tlie  Presidios  of  PeQon,  ia 
order  to  create  a  great  military  jxjrt  at  the  Zuflarine  JBlaiirls. 

760.  1856.    General    Treaty    between    Oreat    Britain    and    Morocco, 

si^ed  at  Tangier,  9th  December,  negociatcd  by  John  Hay  Dmminond  Hay,  Esq., 
C.B.,  H.M.  Charge  d'Affaires.    38  Articles.     Hcrtslet's  Treatits,  vol,  x.  p.  903. 

761.  1856.  Convention  of  Commerce  and  Navigation  betvreen  Great 
Britain  and  Morocco,  of  the  same  date.    1.  c.  p.  915. 

762.  iHoO.  Kunstmann. — Valentin  Ferdinand'H  Beschreibung  der  Weatkiiste 
Afrikas  bis  zum  Sentgal.    AbbandL  der.  Egl.  bayr.  Akad.  d.  Wissensclmfteu. 

iii.  Kl.  viii.  IW.  1  Abtl]j. 

763.  1856.  Blane,  Baron  MaeQuckin  de.  —  CJonquete  da  Soudan  par  lea 
Marocains,  Tan  l'99  (1590-1  de  J.-C).  ll^cit  extrait  de  Touvrage  d'un  bistorien 
Arabe.     Rev.  Afr.,  t.  i.  pp.  287-312. 

The  Prince  whose  acta  are  hero  related  w.as  El-Mansur,  son  of  Abd-el- 
Melek,  who  died  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  battle  during  which  Don  Scbaatian 
and  his  army  were  destroyed. 

764.  1856.  Bizo,  Francisoo. — Importancia  de  la  plaza  del  renon  y  considera- 
ciones  sobrc  la  conveniencia  dc  conscrvar  6  abondoiiar  aqucl  punto.  MS.  en  el 
Dep.  da  logenieroa    (Duro.) 

765.  1856.  Beinand,  M. — Rapport  sur  lo  Tableau  des  dialectes  do  l'Alg<5rie  et 
det  contrdea  voisiiies  do  M.  Gesiiii.     Paris;  8vo,  pp.  2G.     (Extracted  from  the 

Moniteur  Universe!,'  August  7th  and  8th,  1856.) 

There  is  a  good  deal  on  Morocco  in  this  memoir;  M.  Geslln's  wor'o  related 
entirely  to  Algeria  and  the  country  south  of  it. 
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768.  185(5.  Vinoendon  Dumoulin  and  C.  P.  de  Kerliallet. — C6te  Nonl 
ilu  Mftroc.     I'aris :  Hvo.     Minist.  de  Li  Marine :  lastnictions  uautiqut*,  Nn.  229. 

767.  1857.  iDunoan,  Vice-Consiil. — Report  ou  the  Trade  of  Laralch  for 
1856.  Rei)orts  received  at  tlie  Board  of  Trade  ihrough  the  F.  0.  for  the  years 
1855-56,  p.  132. 

768.  1657.    Redman,  Cons.  Agent. — GeDeral  Commercial  lieport  on  Sliuogan 

for  1855.     1.  c,  ]>.  134. 

769.  1857.  Grace,  Vice-Consul. — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mogador  for  185(j. 
1.  c,  p.  137. 

770.  1857.  Elton,  Vioe-ConauL  —  Report  on  the  Tratle  of  Ua^Kit.  1.  c, 
p.  14<;. 

771.  1857.  Reade,  Vice-ConauL — Commercial  Report  for  tlie  Province  of 
Tangier  for  185G.     I.  c,  p.  153. 

773.  1857.  Hay,  J.  D.,  Vice-Cotisul,— Commercia]  Report  on  Tctuan  for  1856. 
1.  c,  p.  165. 

773.  1857.  British  Order  in  Council  for  the  apprehenditig  afld  delivering 
up  of  Seamen,  lUserters  from  the  Merchant  vcsscIh  of  Morocco  and  Fvz,  in 
British  and  East  Indian  Ports.     D.vtcd  Gth  May.     Hertfl,  Treat.,  vol.  x.  p.  922. 

774.  1857.  British  Order  in  Council  fur  the  exercise  of  power  and  Juria- 
diclion  by  British  fnudionuries  over  Britisli  Suhjects  in  Morocco.  Dated  27th 
Augtifit.    CoQtainH  4 1  Articles.     I.  c,  p.  923. 

776.    1857.    Barges,  TAbb^,  et  Goldberg,  M.  —  R.  Jehuda  ben  Kordach 

Tcbaretcnais  African]  .od  ayuagogam  Jiidicorum  civiiatis  Fv?.  opistola.    De  studii 

Targum  utilitatc  et  de  llDgnaj  chaldaicro,  misuiciu,  talniudica),  arabioo,  vocabu- 

lorum,  item  nonnullorum,  barlKiricoruni  convenientia  cum  liebnea.     Paris:  8vo. 

Theae  were  lectures  on  I'hilology  delivered  in  the  Fez  Synagogue,  in  the 

10th  century,  by  the  Rabbi  Juda  ibn  Koreish.    The  work  is  translated  from 

a  MS.  in  Oxford. 

776,  1857.  Cotte,  NarolBse. — Moeurs  politsques  et  socialcK  du  ICaroc.  Revue 
Contempomine  et  Atlienfflura  Fmnfaia  (Paris),  Livraison  137,  Dec  15th, 
pp.  1-30. 

777.  1857-58.  Barth,  Henry. — Travels  and  Discoveries  in  North  and  Central 
Africa,  being  a  Journal  of  an  Expedition  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of 
H.B.M.'s  government  in  the  yairs  1849-1855.  London  :  5  vols.,  8vo.  This 
valuable  work,  of  which  French  and  German  versious  liave  apj>care<1,  contains 
(vol.  iv.,  pp.  CIO,  fll4,  623,  fiiJlJ ;  vol.  v.,  pp.  3,  33)  valuable  infonuation  regard- 
ing the  rulationa  of  Morocco  and  Timbuktu. 

778i.  1837.  Gkidard,  I'Abbd  Ij6on. — Les  Eveques  de  Maroc  sous  les  demiers 
Almohades  et  les  Beiii-Merin.     Rov.  Afr,  vol.  ii.  p.  124  et  wq. 

A  see  was  crcate<l  in  Fez  and  Morocco  in  1283,  and  was  oocapied  by 
Franciscans  till  Ihe  middle  of  the  15th  century.  Christians  wore  then 
numerous  in  the  country,  as  is  proved  by  the  letter  of  Inuucent  IV.  to  the 
Sultan  in  124C. 

779.  1857.  Dastugue,  Lt.-Col.  H. — Iji  Bataillo  d'Al-Kazor  el-Kebir,  d^aptis 
deux  historieus  Musulmans.     Rev.  Afr.,  t.  xi.  p.  130. 

The  MSS.  on  which  this  narrative  is  based  are  (1)  the  Nozhat  el-ITodi  by 
Mohammed  es-Segbeir  bin  el-Haj  blu  Abdullfi,  wl)o  lived  at  Morocco  in  the 
12th  century  of  the  llejira,  Uie  title  of  whose  work  Colonel  Dastugue  thus 
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tnmslates, '  Bailees  de  celui  qui  s'attacbe  h  Thistoire  des  souTcraiDB  du  onzi^me 
sidde,  c'est  k  dire  de  la  dynastic  Saadienne.'  (2)  The  commentary  of  a  Kaaida 
or  piece  of  verse  composed  in  honour  of  Bei  Mohamified  el-Kebir  on  the  sur^ 
render  of  Oran  by  the  Spaniards  in  1791,  by  the  Imam  Mohammed  Aboa-Kas 
bin  en-Nasser.  The  battle  in  question  is  styled  by  the  Arab  historian  that  of 
the  Wad  el-Mekhazin. 

780.  1867.  Slane,  Baron  MaoQuckin  de.— Description  de  TAfrique  Septen- 
trionale  par  Abou-Obeid  el-BekrL  Textc  Arabe,  reru  sur  quatre  manuscrits 
et  pubM  sous  les  auspices  de  M.  le  Mar^chal  Comte  Randon,  Qouvemeur  G6n6ral 

de  VAlg^rie.     Alger :  8vo,  pp.  19,  r  I  r .    The  Arabic  title  is 

In  1859  a  French  translation  was  published  by  the  same  author  at  Paris : 
8vo,  pp.  432,  This  first  appeared  in  the  'Joum.  Asiatique,'  1858-59,  See 
also  Nos.  16,  800. 

781.  1857.  Snider-Fellegxini,  A. — Quelques  observations  sur  les  Moyens  de 
d^velopper  le  commerce  de  I'Alg^rie  avec  I'int^rieur  de  I'Afrique,  et  d'une  route 
par  terre  d'Alger  au  Sdn^gal  par  Tombouctou,  pr^c^^  d'observations  sur  I'Alg&ie 
et  le  Maroc.    Paris :  8vo.    See  also  Bull.  Soc.  G^gr.,  Paris,  March. 

788.  1857.  Marte,  Dr.  FauL — Observations  m^t^rolc^iques  recueillis  pendant 
les  mois  d'octobre,  novembre  et  ddcerabre  1850  et  Janvier  1857,  dans  le  Sahara, 
au  8ud  de  la  province  d'Oran,  et  dans  le  sud-est  du  Maroc.  Paris :  fol.  pp.  8. 
From  the  '  Ann.  de  la  Soc.  de  MdtAsr.  do  France/  t.  v.  p.  172. 

788.  1857.  Fonmel,  HenrL — £tude  sur  la  conqueto  de  I'Afrique  par  les 
Arabes,  et  rechorches  sur  les  tribus'Berbercs  qui  ont  occup^  le  Maghreb  Central. 
Paris :  4to,  pp.  166. 

The  Author  followed   up  this   subject  in  a  much  more  important  work 
published  in  1875-81 :  q.  v. 
784.    1857.    DtunouUn,  C.  A.  Vinoendon,  and  C.  F.  de  Kerhallet.— De- 
scription naotique  de  la  cdte  nord  du  Maroc.    Instructions  nautiques,  Ministdre  de 
la  Marine.    Paris:  8vo. 

786.    Manuel  de  la  navigation  dans  le  d^troit  de  Gibraltar.    Minist^re  de 

la  Marine.    No.  259.    Paris :  8vo. 

780.  1857.  Kerhallet,  Ch.  F.  de,  Capitaine  de  Yaisseau.  —  Manuel  de  la 
Navigation  k  la  cOte  occidentalo  d'Afrique.    Paris.    See  Nos.  844,  1078. 

787.  1857.  Cambio  di  lettere  per  I'adesionedel  Governo  Sardo  alle  misure 
adotta  dal  Gk)vemo  Marocchino  per  la  repressione  del  contrabbando  suUe  coste  di 
quell'  Impero  e  1'  ammessione  della  Sardegna  al  Godimento  dei  vantaggi  stipulati 
col  Trattato  In^jlese  Marocchino  del  9  dicembre  1856.  Baocolta  dei  Trattati, 
vol.  prelim.,  Torino,  No.  cxix.  p.  631. 

788.  1858.  Xaton,  W.  J.,  Vice-Consul  at  Mogadon — Coast  of  Morocco,  com- 
municated by  Capt.  J.  Washington,  E.N.  Proc.  R  Geogr.  Soc.,  London, 
voL  ii.  p.  375. 

788L    1858.    Quatremere,  Et.— Prol^gom^nes  d'Ebn  Ehaldoun 

M 

■.m>)r-    ,.]i\    Mi^S^c-    Texte  Arabe,  public  d'aprSs  les  Manuscrits  de  la  Biblio- 
ibdque  Imp^riale.    Notices  et  extr.  des  MSS.  de  la  Bib.  Imp.,  t.  xvi.,  zvii.     Nos. 
29, 632,  738,  999. 
780.    1858.    Aguirre,  Ruperto. — Expedici6n  al  Biff:  su  importancia,neoessidad 
J  convenienaa.    Madrid :  4to.    (Duro.) 
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791.  1858.    Die  Bewohner  der  Westkilste  von  Marokko.    Pctermann's    Gco- 

graph.  Mitthcilnngcn,  1858,  p.  1G8. 

792.  1 S58.  Benjamin,  Israel  Joseph. — AcUt  Jahre  in  Aden  und  Afrika  von 
1846  bis  1855  ....  Ncl>8t  einem  Vorwort  von  Dr.  B.  Seeman.  Zneite  Auflagc 
mit  vergU'iclieudeu  Notizen  aiis  B,  de  Tudela,  K.  Pt'thacliia,  P.  Teixeini  iind 
Kilter's  Erdkunde,     Ilaciiover:  8vo,  pp.  314. 

An  English  Version,  *'  Eight  Years  in  Asia  and  Africa,"  published  at 
Hanover  in  18G3,  8vo,  pp.  370. 

Chap.  xhi.  refers  to  Morocco;  chap,  xliii.  regarding  the  Jews  in  North 
Africa. 

798.    1858.    Jones,  John  Harris.  —  ^  jj^^      _jij     j^l.      Ibn  Ahd-el- 

Hakcm's  History  of  the  Conquest  of  Spain,  now  edited  for  the  first  time,  trana- 
latei  from  the  Arabic,  with  critical  and  exegetical  notes,  and  a  historical 
'  introduction.  Goettingen :  8vo,  pp.  81  (English),  pp.  28  (Arabic) ;  of  which 
pp.  17  are  introduction  by  the  translator  and  pp.  43  arc  text;  the  rest  exegetical 
notes  of  much  value. 

ThiH  work  contains  much  about  the  Morocco  of  the  period  of  the  Invasion. 

794.  1858.  Iieo  Africanus.  —  I-Uudris  liicigraphiques ;  Jean  L6oD  rAfricain- 
Berbrngger,  Revue  Africainc,  No.  11,  June,  vol.  U.,  pp.  353-364. 

As  the  writer  only  knew  the  French  and  Latin  versions  of  Leo,  hia  account 
is  very  imperfect. 

795.  1859.  Murray,  Mrs.  Slissabeth.  —  Sixteen  Years  of  an  Artist's  life  in 
Morocc^J,  Spain,  and  the  Canary  Islands.  London  :  Svo,  2  vol.  pp.  352  juid  344, 
with  a  view  of  Morocco. 

The  first  104  pages  of  vol.  i.  are  devoted  to  Morocco.  The  author's 
experiences  are  coiifine<l  to  Tangier,  where  she  resided  during  the  French 
bombardment  of  1844.  Some  statements  in  the  book  so  offended  Spanish 
officera  that  for  months  after  its  api^arfmcc  her  husband  received  challenges. 

796.  1850-CO.  Mrs.  Murray's  Morocco.  Littell's  Living  Age.  (Boston, 
U.S.) 

797.  1850.    Qodard,  L6on,  P6re. — SoiriSes  Algeriennes.    Tours :  8vo. 

Many  particulars  about  Moorish  piracy  and  slavery. 

798.  1859.  Goeje,  M.  J.  de. — Sjicciracn  literarum  inangiinile  exhil->en8  De- 
Bcriptionera  Al-Magiibi  Suiiituin  e  iibro  regiouum  al-Jaqubi.     Lugduni-Bata- 

vorum  :  8vo,  pp.  170  and  r  1  ■  Arabic  text,  with  Latin  translation,  of  a  de- 
Bcription  of  the  coast  from  E^ypt  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Important  for  the 
geography  of  N.  Africa  iti  the  14th  century.  Reprinted  in  full,  in  Goeje's  Bib. 
Geog.  Arab.,  18D1,  Pars  Septima.    The  Arabic  title  of  the  work  is 
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799.  1858-85.  Colleccao  de  Monumentos  ineditos  ])ara  ii  Historia  das  Con- 
quistas  dos  Portuguezas  em  Africa,  Asia  e  America.     Lisboa :  9  vol.  in  14  parts. 

800.  1859.  El-Bekri.  Description  de  TAfriqiie  Scptcutrionale,  traduit  jiar 
MacQuckin  de  Blane.    P.'iris  i  8vo,  pp.  432.    See  Nob.  16,  780. 

801.  1859.  Oodard,  L6on,  CurL'  d'El-Aghouat.  —  Le  Maroc;  Notes  d'un 
Voyageur.  Alger:  8vo,  pp.  147.  OrigimtUy  published  in  the  'Akhbar'  and 
*  Revue  Africaine.' 
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A  work  full  of  information,  but  marred  by  want  of  order  and  the  absence  of 
any  table  of  contents  or  index.    See  No.  831. 

80S.  1859.  Baj^^,  I'AbM,  J.  8.  Ii. — Tlem9cn,  ancienne  capitale  du  royaimie 
de  ce  nom.    Paris :  8vo,  pp.  479,  12  plates. 

This  work  aboimds  in  information  of  the  most  valuable  nature.    The  ancient 
history  of  this  place  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  Morocco. 

805.  1859.  Faidherbe,  le  Col. — Benseignements  g^raphiques  sur  la  partle  du 
Sahara  comprise  entre  I'Oued-Noun  et  le  Soudan.   Nouv.  Ann.  des  Voy.,  August. 

804.    Considerations  sur  les  populations  de  I'Afrique  Septcntrionale.    1.  c, 

September. 

806.  1859.  Cotte,  ITaroisee,  Anc.  Attach^  au  Cons.  G^n.  de  France  au  Haroc. 
— ^Le  Maroc  contemporain.    Paris :  12mo,  pp,  298. 

The  author  resided  three  years  at  Tangier  and  Babat,  but  made  no  journeys 
into  the  interior. 

806.  1859.  Duval,  M. — La  question  du  Maroc,  et  les  int^rSts  europ^ns  en 
Afrique.    Bevue  des  deux  Mondes,  15th  December. 

807.  1859.  Castaing,  Alph. — La  question  Marocaine.  8vo.  Broch.  (De  la 
Martinidre.) 

806.  1859.  Hxigoimet,  F. — i^pisode  de  la  guerre  d'Afrique.  Perplexit^s  des 
troupes  de  Lalla-Mamia  pendant  le  Massacre  de  Sidi-Brahim.  Si)cct.  Milit. 
2~  S^r.,  vol.  XXV.  p.  436. 

Episode  of  the  war  on  the  frontier  of  Morocco. 

809.    De  quelques  C<51(5brites  de  Tarmfe  d'Afrique.     IL  Bugeaud,  Due 

d'Isly.    1.  c,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  61. 

Gives  an  account  of  his  operations  in  Morocco. 

810.  1859.  Martin,  Ch.,  Commandant  des  Dragons  de  I'lmp^ratrice. — Guerre 
de  la  France  et  do  I'Espagne  avcc  le  Maroc.  Bourne  historique  des  expeditions 
des  Espagnols  en  Afrique.    I.  c,  p.  181  et  seq. 

811.  1859.  Alonso  Valdespino,  Santieigo. — La  cuestiun  de  Marruecos  tal 
coal  ha  8ido,.e8  y  aeri  bajo  el  punto  de  vista  esi»fiol  y  europeo.  Madrid :  8vo. 
(Duro.) 

818.    La  question  du  Maroc,  ce    qu'elle  a  it6,  est  et  sera,  examinee 

an  point  de  vue  espagnol  et  europ^en.  Trad,  avec  avant-propos  par  C.  Lamar- 
tinidre.    Paris:  8vo. 

818.  1859.  Marques  de  Frado,  Job6. — Becuerdos  de  Africa.  Eistoria  de  la 
plaza  de  Ceuta.    Madrid :  '8vo,  pp.  244.    Map  of  Ceuta  and  neighbourhood. 

814.  1859.  Amor,  Fernando. — Becuerdos  de  un  viaje  &  Marruecos.  Sevilla : 
8vo. 

This  writer  was  an  accomplished  naturalist. 

816.  1859.  Diana,  D.  Manuel  Juan. — Un  prisionero  en  el  Biff.  Memorias 
del  Ayadante  Alvarez.    Madrid :  16mo,  1859,  2nd  edition,  pp.  336. 

816.  1859.  Alermon  y  Dorreguiz. — Descripci^n  del  Imperio  de  Marruecos, 
en  que  se  trata  principalmente  de  las  instituciones,  usos,  costumbres,  etc.,  de  sus 
habitantes  y  de  la  topografia  del  pais.  Madrid,  Malaga :  8vo,  pp.  viii.  and  72, 
with  map. 

817.  1859.  CSonvenio  ampllando  los  terminos  jurisdiccionales  de  Melilla  y 
pootando  la  adopcidn  de  las  medidas  necessarias  para  la  seguridad  de  los  presidios 
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espanoles  en  la  costa  do  Africa,  celebrado  entru  Espafia  y  Maimecos  en  Tetu^  o1 
24  de  Agosto  de  IboO.    Colec.  Janer.    Marteus,  '  Nouv.  Kec.  GtiQ.  de  Tr.,*  t,  xvii.^^ 
p.  124.  f 

818.  185!>-60.  Rotondo,  Antonio.  —  La  Argelia  antigua  y  tnoderna,  desde 
loB  primeros  cstableciraeatos  de  los  Cartagiaeses  bastA  la  expediciua  del  General 
RanJun,  en  IS'iS,  i>or  M.  Ii^on  Galibert  [No.  G'lS];  y  Bl  Imperio  de 
MaxruecoB,  escrito  por  los  kistorut^orus  de  miis  Ikuia,  traducido  y  continuado 
ccai  todoa  los  acontecimientos  &  qne  pueda  dar  lugar  la  cuestion  hoy  pendiente 
entrc  Espafia  y  dicho  pais  por  D.  A.  H.,  cun  una.  uitroducci6n  escrita  por  IX^h 
Manuel  Maria  Flamant.  Obra  llustrada  con  magnificas  l&minas  por  l<i^H 
tnejores  artiatas  ejipagfiole^,  en  negro  c  ilumiEadas,  que  represcntan  batallas, 
trajeB,  retratos,  revihtaa,  etc.     Madrid:  3  vol.,  4to.     (Duro.) 

The  first  vol.  is  entirely  occupied  with  Algeria,  the  second  and  tliird  with 
Morocco  and  the  Spanish  war. 

819.  1859.    Campazano  y  Gonzalez,  Ramdn. — Sobre  la  oportuoidad  de  U^h 
guerm  de  Africa,     Madrid  :  4to.     (Duro.) 

820.  18%')9.  Arteche,  Don  Joa6  Gomez  de.  nad  D.  Franciaco  Coello, 
Ck)roDel&  —  DescrijKiua  y  mafsu  de  Marruecos,  con  algnnns  consideraciom-s 
sobre  la  importancia  de  la  t>cfnn)acion  militar  do  una  parte  de  cste  imperio. 
Madrid :  8vo,  pp.  145,  with  an  im[>ortant  mnp  of  Moroax). 

821.  1859.     Castillo,  Rafael  del. — EspnOa  y  Marruccos.     Hi»toria  de  la  «;uei 
de  .Africa  escriui  dcsiiu  el  Campamento.     Cadiz  :  4tti,  pp.  570.     (Duro.) 

822.  1659-60.  Alcacon,  Pedro  A.  de. — Diaho  de  im  teetigo  de  la  guerra  de 
Africa.    Madrid:  3vols.,  l2mo;  2nd  od.,  corrected,  1880. 
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823.  1859.  Castelar,  I>on  Emilio;  D.  F.  de  Faula  Canal^as;  D.  O. 
Cruzada  Villaamil  y  D.  Miguel  Morayta. — Cronica  de  la  (Juerra  de  Alrica. 
Madrid :  fol.,  pp.  270,     laauwl  originally  in  numbers. 

824.  1859.  Borne  Account  of  Morocco.  Frnser'a  Magazine,  December, 
pp.  720-738. 

826.  1859.     Baez  de  Melg^ar,  Fauatina. — Africa  y  t^spaQa.     Cantos  po^'oos 
escritos  con   motivo  de  la   giierra  de    MarruecoB,   por   la    Seuora    DoSAj 
Madrid  :  4to,  pp.  16.     (Duro.) 

828.     18r»9.     Thombury,  Walter.— Life  in  Sjviin  :  Past  and  Present. 

London  :  8vo. 

Chxp.  X.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  221-244  is  devoted  to  a  sketch  of  Ceuta. 

827.  1860.      Cooke,  G.   Wingrove. —  Goni^uest   and    Colonisatiou    of   Nor 
Africa.     Edinburgli,  Blackwoiwi :  8vo,  p]).  24G. 

Chap,  six.,  p.  227,  Ir  ou  "  The  Itelations  of  Morocco  with  Europe."    The 
book  is  reprinted  from  the  'Times.' 

828.  18Cn.  Lowe,  Rev.  Richard  Tliomaa.  —  A  List  of  Plants  collected  at 
Mogador  and  its  iuimedialo  environs  during  a  few  days*  visit  to  the  place  in 
April  1859,  with  iiot<:!S  and  observations.  Joum.  and  Proa  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  Botany,  vol.  v.,  pp.  26-45. 

The  same  translated  into  German :  'Character  der  Vegetation  bei  Mogador.' 
Peterin.,  Geogr.  Mittbeil.,  18G1,  p.  353. 

The  list  coMii)risea  177  species  of  flowering  plants. 

828.    18G0.  • A  List  of  the  Shells  observed  or  collected  at  Mogador  aad  in 
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its  immediate  environs  during  a  few  days'  visit  to  the  place  in  April  1859,  with 
notes  and  observations.  Journal  and  Froc.  of  the  Linnean  Society,  Zoology 
vol.  v.,  pp.  169-204. 

880.  1860.    ElEoodeTetuan;  Editor,  F.  A.  Alarcon. 

This  weekly  (the  first  newspaper  ever  published  in  Morocco)  was  issued  in 
the  Spanish  camp  at  Tetuan  during  the  time  that  town  was  occupied  by 
Marshal  O'Donnell's  (Duke  of  Tetuan)  troops.    It  lasted  only  a  few  months. 

881.  1860.  Qodard,  "LSon,  Chanoine  honoraire  d' Alger.  —  Description  et 
Histoire  du  Maroc,  comprenant  la  gdographie  et  la  statistique  de  ce  pays,  d'aprte 
les  renaeignements  les  plus  r^ents  et  lo  tableau  du  r^gne  des  Souverains  qui 
Font  gouvem6,  depuis  les  temps  les  plus  anciens  jusqu'^  la  paix  de  T6tonan  en 
1860.  Fans :  2  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  680,  continuous  pagination,  with  map.  Reviewed 
by  M.  Malte-Brun  in  '  Nouv.  Ann.  des  Voyages,'  t.  iv.  of  1860,  p.  112. 

This  is  a  reproduction,  revised  and  considerably  augmented,  of  the  author's 
two  previous  works,  Nos.  778,  797.  It  is  a  valuable  and  convenient  compila- 
tion, though  full  of  inexcusable  errors  and  prejudices. 

The  reverend  author,  who  belongs  very  much  to  the  Church  militant, 
attributes  to  England  the  idea  of  forming  a  settlement  between  Tetuan  and 
Ceuta,  and  then  (pp.  664-666)  gives  a  scheme  for  the  French  conquest  of  the 
country :  "  On  pousserait  la  guerre  de  diif^rents  c6t6a,  de  sorte  que  le  ch^rif 
ne  sanrait  oh  porter  la  defense,  ot  I'on  se  h&terait  de  lui  susciter,  pour  comble 
quelque  pr^tendant  &  la  souverainet6  ....  Mektoub  1  c'^tait  ^crit." 

882.  1860.  G^raxxi,  Jules. — L'Afrique  du  Nord :  description,  histoire,  arm^e, 
populations,  administration  et  colonisation,  chasses,  le  Maroc.  Illustrations  de 
J.  A.  Beauc^.    Faris :  8vo,  pp.  401. 

The  chapter  on  Morocco  is  the  tenth  (pp.  369-382) ;  it  is  a  compiled  sketch 
of  its  general  features  in  the  vicinity  of  Algeria. 

88&  1860.  Defr^mery,  Ch.  —  Note  sur  I'origine  de  la  Yille  de  Tetouan. 
Nouv.  Ann.  des  Voy.,  t.  ii,  of  1860,  pp.  \29-33. 

A  r^sum^  of  a  letter  to  the  '  Cv.  nstitutionnel '  of  the  23rd  March,  by  a 
distinguished  tourist,  M.  de  Chevarrier. 

884.  1860.  FiUias,  M.  A.  — L'Espagne  et  le  Maroc  en  1860.  Faris:  8vo, 
pp.  170. 

This  gives  a  short  account  of  the  principal  cities  of  Morocco,  a  summary  of 
the  ancient  conquests  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  country,  and  an  account  of 
the  war  with  Spain  in  1859.  It  is  marked  by  a  strong  animus  against 
England. 

885.  1860.  Berbrogger,  A- — Les  Frontifires  de  I'Alg^rie.  Eev.  Afr.,  vol.  iv., 
p.  401. 

He  advocates  as  the  western  frontier  of  Algeria  the  line  of  the  Moulouia 
and  the  Guir. 

888.  1860.  Easimirski  A.  de  Bibenstein. — Dictionnaire  arabe-fran^ais,  con- 
tenant  toutes  les  racines  de  . . . .  dialectes  d' Alger  et  de  Maroc.  Paris :  8vo. 
New  edition  by  Ibed  Gallab,  4  vols.,  4to.    Cairo  [Boulak],  1875. 

887.    1860-74.    MiiUer,  L. — Numismatique  de  TAncienne  Afrique  —  ouvrage 
pr^r4  et  commence  par  C.  T.  Falbe  et  J.  Chr.  Ijindberg.    Kefait,  achev6  et 
pnbli^  par  L.  Miiller.    Copenhague  :  3  vol.,  4to,  and  Supplement. 
Vol.  i. — Les  Monnaies  de  la  Cyr6nai'que.    pp.  xii.  174. 
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Yul.  il. — Les  MouD&ies  de  la  Syrtique,  <lc  la,  Byzac^ne  et  la  Zeugitane. 
pp.  viii.  188. 

Vol.  viii. — Lea  Montiaies  do  la  NumiJie  et  de  la  Mauritanie.    pp.  vi.  194, 
Supplement. — Ailditioual  coins  from  all  these  regions,    pp.  iv.  DC. 
All  profusely  iiluBlrated.    A  standard  work. 

838.  1S60.    liiebermann,  J.  —  Api^l  ^  la  charity  des  Julfit  en  faveur  de  lexm 

cortSIJgioDftiros  M.arocains.     Nancy  :  8vo. 

839.  18G0.     Calibration  de  la  prise  de  Tetuan,  k  Alger,  par  lus  nrtisans 

eapagnola.    Alger  ;  liinif-,  jip,  16. 

840.  li^CO,  Cdnovaa  del  Castillo,  Antonio.  —  Apuutes  para  la  Ilistoria  de 
Marruecos.     Jlodriil.     (Duro.) 

841.  1H60.  I>e  Prado,  J.  A. — Itecuerdos  du  Africa.  Hisloria  de  hi  jilaza  de 
Ceula,  ecc.    2*  edic.    Madrid  :  -Ito,  pp.  244,  with  map. 

843.  1860,  Bueno,  J.  M. — Dicciotiario  Geogrdfico,  estadiatica,  bistorico,  ccc. 
del  Imperio  de  Marruecos.     Kntrega  1,     Valencia :  pp.  1-16. 

843.  1860.  TorrijoB,  ManueL  —  NotJcia  de  alguuo  de  lo*  puertoa  y  pobla- 
ciouos  de  la  Costa  del  Imperio  Marroqui.  Madrid  :  Croaica  Naval,  t.  \,,  p.  332. 
(Dura3 

844.  1860.  Direcoidn  de  Hidrografla. — Dcrrolero  do  la  Costa  de  MarruccoH 
desdo  Cabo  Esimrtel  &.  Cabo  Bojador,  pur  M.  Charles  Philippe  de  Kerhallet 
en  1821.     Madrid  :  4to.     See  No.  786. 

846.  18C0.  Ferreiro,  M. — Descripciua  del  Imi>erio  de  Marruecos.  Madrid: 
8vo,  pp.  21. 

848,  1K<;0,  Pemandea  Diiro,  Casdreo,  Cajtlaiu  in  the  Sjumish  Navy. — 
Noticias  de  la  bnhia  y  ciudad  de  Mog<idur,  con  pUuio  y  vistas.  Anuario  de  la 
DirccciOn  do  Hidrog.,  Year  iii,,  p]i.  259-279.    (Dura,) 

847.  18C0.  Chatz,  P. — litude  sur  Fethnographie  del'Afrique.  Avec  3  cartes. 
M6moirca  et  LullctiD  de  la  Soci<it6  du  Guugraphie  de  Geneve,  July,  pp.  1-89. 

Not  of  much  value  so  far  as  Morocco  is  touceniod. 

848.  18(jO.  Weyler  y  Ijavina,  D,  Pemando.  —  Catalogo  de  las  plantaa 
naturalea  observadas  en  la  jsirte  del  >i.  del  Imperio  Marrm^ui  durante  la  ultima 
guerra.     (Originally  printed  in  No.  849.)     I'alma,  P.  J.  Gelabert :  8vo. 

He  enumerates  460  epeciea  collected  between  Ceuta  and  Tetuan,  but  the 
precise  localities  are  not  given,  and  there  are  many  evident  bluudera  in 
determination. 

849.    Apuiites  tojKigrdficos  sobre  la  parte  del  imperio   Marroqui  que  ha 

Bido  teatro  en  la  ultima  guerra  con  Eapaiia,     Palma,  P.  J.  Gelabert :  8vo,  44  pp. 

860.  1860.  Baudoz,  A.,  et  I.  OsiriB.  —  Ilistcjire  de  la  guerre  d'Espagne  avec 
le  Maroc.  Paris  :  «vo,  pp.  348,  with  n  lith.  plate  of  Sefior  Calderon-Collanlos, 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affaire,  and  other  Sjjaui&h  diguitaries.     2iid  ed.  iu  1868. 

This  is  evideutl}'  writlcu  under  Sijauisli  inspiration. 

861.  1860.  Iionda,  Nicaaio. — La  CamxmFia  de  Mamieooe.  Mcmorias  do  un 
MfidJco  Miljtar,  ayudanto  que  fud  del  Cuart^l  general  del  cj^rcito  de  Africa. 
Madrid :  8to.     (Duru.) 

862.  1860.  Album  de  la  Ouerra  de  Africa,  formado  con  prcHcncia  de  datos 
oficialcH,  y  irtiblicado  por  el  i^eriodlco  Los  NoKciludtn.  Madrid :  fol.,  with  illuatra- 
tions.     (Duro.) 
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868.    1860-61.    Ibo  AlSaxo,  Manuel. — La  Corona  de  lanrel.      Coleccion   de 
biograflas  de  los  generales  que  lian  tornado  parte  en  la  gloriosa  Campafla  de 
iCfrica,  7  apuntes  curiosos.    Madrid :  3  vol.,  4to,  with  lithographic  illustrations. 
Vol.  iii.  contains  copy  of  the  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  between  Spain 
and  Morocco,  dated  20th  Nov,  1861.    (Duro.) 

864.  1860.  Cervino,  Joaquin  Jos^ — La  nueva  gucrra  punica  6  Espafia  en 
Mamiecos.  Poema  premiado  en  certdmen  extraordinario  celebrado  por  la  Real 
Academia  espaSola  para  commemorar  los  triunfos  de  las  armas  espafiolas  en  la 
gaerra  de  Africa.    Madrid:  -Ito,    (Duro.) 

866.  1860.  Ouerra  de  .^Mca. — Poesi^  que  da  d  luz  la  Real  Academia  Es- 
pafiola,  habi^ndolas  juzgado  merecedoras  de  menciun  honorifica  entre  las  presen- 
tadas  al  certdmen  extraordinario,  abierto  para  conmemorar  los  triumfos  de  las 
armas  espaSolas  en  la  gnerra  do  Africa.    Madrid :  4to,  pp.  101. 

866.  1860.  Bastella,  Eduardo  D. — Romance  de  la  Guerra  de  Africa.  Madrid : 
4to,  pp.  192;  also  in  '  Gaceta  Militar,'  fol.,  pp.  187. 

867.  1860.  Molina,  El-Marqu^s  de. — El  romancero  de  la  guerra  de  Africa, 
presentado  d  la  Reina  doiia  Isabel  II.  y  al  Rey  su  augusto  esposo.  Publicado  de 
Orden  y  d  expensas  de  SS.  MM.    Madrid :  16mo,  pp.  8 +384+ Index  and  notes. 

A  series  of  poems  on  various  aspects  of  the  Spanish  war  against  Morocco  in 
1859-60. 

868.  1860.  Amao,  Antonio.— La  Campafia  de  Africa,  poema  en  dos  cantos 
que  obtuvo  el  acccsit  en  el  cartdmen  extraordinario  abierto  por  la  Real  Academia 
espafiola  en  17  de  Febrero  de  1860,  para  conmemorar  los  triunfos  de  las  annas 
espallolas  en  la  guerra  de  Africa.    Madrid :  4to,  pp.  47.    (Duro.) 

869.  1860,  Blanco  Herrero,  D.  M. — La  guerra  de  Africa:  La  Atlantida, 
poema.    Madrid :  4to,  pp.  vii.  +  45.    (Duro.) 

880.  1860.  Bono  Serrano,  Oaspar. — Capellan  de  honor  de  S,  M.  entre  los 
arcades  de  roma  argcro  Latinio.  A  las  Victorias  contra  Marruecos.  Madrid : 
4to,  pp.  13.    (Duro.) 

861.  1860.  Amador  de  los  Bios  y  Bada  y  Delgado. — Victorias  de  Africa, 
oda  de  D.  J.  A.  de  los  Rios,  y  canto  en  octavas,  con  motive  de  la  toma  de 
Tetudn  por  D.  Juan  de  Dios  de  Rada  y  Delgado:  Composiciones  leidas  a 
S.S.  M.M.  en  prcsencia  de  S.S.  A.A.  R.R.  los  Sermos.  Infantes  Duques  de  Mont- 
penoer.    Madrid :  4to,  pp.  18.    (Duro.) 

862.  1860.  Castillo  y  Olivas,  Pedro  Maria.  —  Dialogos  espafloles-drabes 
6  guia  de  la  Conversacidn  Moghrabi,  dedicados  al  ej4rcito  de  mar  y  tierra. 
Madrid :  8vo,  pp.  110.    (Duro.) 

868.    1860.    Bchickler,   P.  —  Quelques  jours   an  Maroc.     Notes  de  Voyages. 
•Tour  du  Monde,'  vol.  i.,  pp.  5-10,  28-32,  with  illustrations. 
The  author  went  no  further  than  Tangier. 

864.    1860.    Iianoye,  P.  de.— Voyages  au  Maroc  (1670,   1789,    1860).     Le 
Maroo  au  dix-septi^me  si^cle,  relation  du  Sieur  Mouotte.    lie  Maroo  au 
dix-huitddme  sitele,  relation  do  Lempridre.    lie  Maroo  k  I'^poque  actuelle, 
relation  de  James  Richardson.    1.  c,  pp.  209-224,  with  map  and  illustrations. 
An  epitome  of  the  travels  of  these  three  authors,  q.v. 

866.  1860.  Da  Cunha,  Bivera. — Catalogo  dos  manuscriptos  da  Bib.  Pnblica 
Eborense.    Lisboa,  2  vols. 
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866.  1860.    Reinhold,  W. — ^Marokko  tind  die  Marokkaner.    With  illustrations. 

'  Westeruiann's  illustrirte  Monatshefte,'  March. 

867.  1860.  Eiepert,  Heinrich. — Der  nSrdliche  Theil  des  Sultanats  Marocco. 
Zeitsch.  fiir  allgemeine  Erdk.,  Nos.  79-81.  Remarks  ou  the  map  of  Morocco. 
With  map. 

888.  1860,  Barth,  Henry. — A  general  Historical  Description  of  the  State 
of  Human  Society  in  Northern  Central  Africa.  Proceedings  of  the  Roy.  Gcog. 
Soc.,  Lond.,  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  112-136,  with  a  map  of  North  Africa. 

This  paper  is  not  directly  on  Morocco,  but  it  contains  various  data  regarding 
that  country. 

869.  1860?  Soto,  le  Colonel  Baim\indo  de. — Apuntes  historicos  sobre  las 
expcdiciones  de  los  Espafloles  a  Africa.    La  Asamblea  Militar.    (De  la  Martini^re.) 

870.  1860.  BlakoBley,  J.  W.  —  Morocco  and  North  Africa.  Macmillau's 
Magazine,  vol.  i.,  p.  229 ;  same  article,  Eclectic  Magazine,  vol.  1.,  p.  173. 

871.  1860.  Beaumier,  A.,  French  Consular  Agent  at  Rabat  and  Sallee. — Roudh 
el-Kartas.  Hlstoire  des  Souverains  du  Maghreb  (Espagne  et  Maroc)  et  annales 
de  la  ville  de  Fes.  Traduit  de  I'Arabe  par  .  .  .  Paris :  publi6  sous  les  auspice»- 
du  Ministere  des  Aff.  Strang.,  8vo,  pp.  576. 

This  translation  is  based  on  two  MSS.,  one  from  Fez  and  the  other  from 
Tunis.  The  author,  according  to  the  copy  used  by  Moura,  that  quoted  by 
Conde  as  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Madrid,  Imam  Abou  Mohammed 
Saleh  ben  Abd-el-Halim  of  Granada,  but  according  to  other  copies  (GayangoV, 
several  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  one  seen  by  Grfiberg  di  Hemsu  and  De  Sacy) 
Abu'l-Hassan  ben  Abd  Allah  ben  Abi  Zara'  al-Fasi  commences  his  history  at 
the  flight  of  Edris,  who,  driven  out  of  Arabia,  came  to  Morocco,  built  Fez 
(a.d.  762),  and  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  Edrisites,  Avhich  reigned  200  years. 
He  finishes  it  at  tbe  reign  of  the  9th  Sovereign  of  the  Beni  Merin  family,  imdtr 
whom  he  lived  (a.d.  1326). 

Several  translations  of  this  valuable  work  (the  most  important  upon  tin- 
history  of  Morocco  in  existence),  more  or  less  complete,  have  been  publishfii 
previously :  one  in  German  by  Domliay,  A,2;ram,  1794-1797,  Geschichte  tier 
Mauritanischen  Konifje ;  another  in  Portiic;ucse  by  the  P.  Antonio  Mourj, 
in  Lisbon,  1828,  Historia  dos  Soberanos  Mahometanos ;  and  a  third  by  Torn- 
berg,  in  Latin  with  the  Arab  text,  Ujisala,  1843-i5,  2  vol.,  4to,  Annoh- 
regum  Mauritaniae.  See  Nos.  26,  465,  554,  646,  1523.  Dr.  R.  Brown  own 
De  Sacy's  MS.  copy  written  in  two  African  hands.  This  MS.  professn- 
to  be  jienned  by  Abu  1-Hassan  ben  Abd-AUah  ben  Abi  Zara'  al-Fa^ 
^V  )  i  ^^  >i*>la3)'  There  is  an  exhaustive  footnote  on  the  subject  iu 
Gayango's  edition  of  Al  Makkari,  vol.  ii.  pp.  515-16. 

872.  1860.  Richardson,  James. — Travels  in  Morocco.  Edited  by  his  Widow 
with  Introduction  by  Captain  L.  Trant  Cave.  London:  2  vol.,  8vo,  platt  . 
pp.  xxiv.  301+319, 

Still  a  very  useful  work.  Richardson  died  on  tbe  frontier  of  Bornu,  in  t]  ■ 
course  of  his  journey  to  Timbuktu  from  Tripoli.  Before  his  departure  i>: 
Central  Africa  he  endeavoured  unsuccessfully  to  penetrate  to  Merakish  and  i 
induce  the  Sultan  to  abolish  the  slave  trade.  He  visited  Mogador  and  Tan;:it  r 
and  collected  much  interesting  information.  The  introduction  by  Capt.  Ca 
is  a  wild  piece  of  writing. 
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878.  1860.  Biohardson'8  Travels  in  Moroooo.  Ck>1  barn's  IVIagazine  (Lon- 
don), January  1860  (vol.  118),  pp.  1-27. 

874.  1860.  Morocco  and  the  Moors.  Beview  of  Bicbanison's  '  Travels  in 
Morocco,'  No.  872.  Tail's  Edinburgh  Magazine,  N.S.,  Febwiary,  vol.  xxvii., 
pp.  120-122. 

878.  1860.  On  Morocco.  Reviews  of  James  Richardson  (No.  872) ;  Xavier 
Durrieu  (No.  756) ;  and  0.  C.  D.  Ross  (No.  376).  London  Quarterly  Review, 
pp.  148-167. 

876.  1860.    Bobs,  O.  C  D.— Spiin  and  the  War  with  Morocco.     London:  8vo. 

877.  1860.  Thomas,  Bev.  Charles  W. — Adventures  and  Observations  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa  and  its  Islands.  Historical  and  descriptive  sketches  of 
liladeira,  Gannry,  Biafra,  and  Cape  Yerd  Islands :  their  climates,  inhabitants,  and 
prodoctions.  Accounts  of  places,  peoples,  customs,  trades,  missionary  operations, 
etc.,  on  that  part  of  the  African  Coast  lying  between  Tangier,  Morocco  and 
Benguela,  with  illustrations  from  original  Drawings.    New  York :  8vo,  pp.  479. 

Chapters  i.  and  iL  relate  to  Morocco ;  chiefly  Tangier  and  Mogador.  The 
work  is  by  the  Chaplain  to  the  U.S.  African  Squadron  in  1855,  1856  and 
1857. 

An  English  abridged  edition  published:  London,  1864,  8vo,  pp.  250, 
without  illustrations. 

878.  1860.  War  by  Spain  on  Morocco.— Copies  of  Official  Correspondence, 
viz. :  I.  Circular  of  Mohained  el-Katib  to  P'orcign  representatives  at  Tangier,  and 
his  Correspondence  with  the  Spanish  Charge  d'Affaires.  11.  Circular  of  Spanish 
(Jovemment  to  Missions  abroad.  HI.  Mohamed  el-Katib's  reply  to  Spanish 
Circular.  IV.  Correspondence  between  the  English  and  Spanish  Governments. 
Manchester :  8vo,  pp.  40. 

879.  1860.  Hardman,  Frederick.  —  The  Spanish  Campaign  in  Morocco. 
Edinburgh  and  London :  Svo,  pp.  323. 

The  author  was  Special  Correspondent  of  the  '  Times,'  in  which  his  letters 
were  originally  published.  They  were  written  at  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Spanish  army,  and  contain  a  faithful  account  of  the  operations  they  describe. 

880.  1861.  Dozy,  B. — Histoire  des  Musulmans  d'Espagne  jusqu'i  la  conqu6te 
de  I'Andalousie  par  les  Almoravidcs  (711-1110).  Lcyde :  4  vol.  8vo.  Vol.  i. 
pp.  viiL  392 ;  vol.  ii.  pp.  356 ;  vol.  iii.  pp.  374 ;  vol.  iv.  pp.  341,  including  additions 
and  corrections  printed  in  1873. 

.  These  volumes  on  the  history  of  the  Mussulmin  of  Spain,  which  super- 
sede all  other  works  on  the  same  subject,  and  it  may  be  added  render  all 
others  superfluous,  are  necessary  for  the  history  of  Morocco  also,  containing  as 
they  do  many  references  to  that  country,  and  MSS.  concerning  it  (vol.  iv. 
pp.  306-311). 

881.  1861.  Baeumen,  August  von. — Nach  Marokko:  Reise-  und  Kriegs- 
memoiien.  (With  a  view  of  Tctuan  and  a  portrait  of  General  Prim.)  Berlin : 
Svo,  pp.  333. 

)82.    1861.    Catalogue  of  the  MS.  Map?,  Charts,  and  Plans  in  the  British 
Museum. 

In  vol.  iii.  pp.  403-407  arc  notices  of  many  interesting  and  valuable  maps, 
plans,  and  views  of  Tangier  and  other  places  in  Morocco.  A  number  of  the 
last  are  by  Hollar.     There  are  others  of  Algiers,  pp.  407-409 ;  of  Tunis, 
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pp.  409-411;  and  of  Trifwli,  pp.  411-412.    Most  nf  the  Morocco  maps  are" 
recatalogued  from  this  volunie  in  Xo.  1771. by  De  In  Martinierc. 

888.  1861.  Engelmann,  "W.  H.,  Dr.— Glossaire  des  mota  Esp&gnols  et  Porlu- 
gais  d^rivdfi  deJ'Arabe.     Leyde  :  8vo. 

A  second  edititm,  revised  and  enlarged,  vnia  published  ia  1869  under  the 
joint  autliorahip  of  Professor  Dozy  and  Dr.  Engelmann,  Lcyden,  8to, 
pp.  xii.  424.  It  is  a  most  xiseful  work  for  any  ono  studying  Barbarj*  Arabic, 
in  which  there  are  n  nuruber  of  words  which  may  be  traced  to  Spani&h.  Many 
of  the  Arab  family  names  are  identical  with  those  of  Siiain. 

884.  1861.  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  Morocco,  relative  to  a  lonn 
to  be  raised  in  London  by  the  Emperor.  Signed  at  Tangier,  24th  Oct.,  ratified 
20th  Dec.,  negofmtcd  by  John  Drummond  Hay,  Esq.,  C.B.,  IIlt  Majeaty^s 
Eesident.     Hertslel'u  Treaties,  vol.  xt.  p.  425. 

A  Supplemantary  Convention  was  signed  on  the  18th  January,  1862. 
I.  c,  p.  45J6. 

886.  1861.  81  Bou  el-Hoghdad,  of  Saint-Louis  (Seu6gal). — Voyage  jttr 
terro  entre  lo  Sdndgal  ct  Ic  Maroc  du  10  Dde.  18C0  au  6  Mara  1861.  Malte- 
Brun,  Nouv.  Ann.  dea  Voy.,  vol.  Ixxi.,  Juno,  Jnly,  August,  p.  257  et  seq.  Also 
I!ev.  Marit.  et  Colon.,  May,  t.  i,,  pp.  479-194,  with  map, 

886.    Keise    dnrch    die  Wtstliche    Sahara,    Bezember  18C0  bia    Marz 

1861.    Petermann's  Gecigraphiscbe  Mittheilungeu. 

887.  1861.  Chauchard,  AcMlIe,  Capitaine  d'Infimterie. — Espaguc  et  Maroc. 
Campagne  de  1859-1860.     Paris :  bvo,  pp.  500.     3  maps.     100  copies  printed. 

888.  18<51.  Bache,  Paul  Sugtoe. — Souvenir  d'un  voyage  ii  Mogadon  en  1859. 
Rev.  Marit.  et  Colon.,  t.  i.  pp.  81-99, 

A  detiiiled  dcsctiptlon  of  ilogador  am!  its  ptipulation  in  1859. 

889.  lafil.  Berbrugger,  A.— Occnp-ition  Au^laise  de  Tanger  de  1G62  i  1683. 
Rev.  Afr.,  vol.  v.,  p.  337. 

This  article  first  appeared  ia  the  Algerian  '  Akhbar'  in  1855.  The  present 
is  a  revised  and  atigtnented  edition. 

890.  18C1.  Barbie  du  Bocage,  V.  A,— Le  Mtiroc.  Notice  G(k)gr»phiqne.  Boil. 
Soc  Gdogr.  do  Pari.s,  cimiuifirae  Ser.,  t.  i.,  p,  401  et  seq. 

891.    Ethuogiaphio    Marocaine.      Nouv.    Ann.    des   Voy,    1861,    t.   ii. 

pp.  20-78. 

A  compilation  of  information  from  various  authors  and  official  publications. 
Tlio  snbjects  treated  of  .ore :  1,  Population  of  Storocco ;  2,  Constitution  of 
Society ;  3,  Science  and  Arts. 

882.     Le  Maroc.    Notice  Gdographiqiie.     Paris:  8vo,  pp.  xi.  and  161. 

The  first  part,  "Maroc,"  pp.  80,  is  extracted  from  tlio  'Bull.  Soc.  G^ogr.,' 
pp,  25-45  and  120-132.  Second  part,  "  Ethnogmphic,"  pp.  59,  was  originidly 
printed  in  '  Nouv.  Ann.  des  Voyages,'  April  1841.  Third  part,  "  Relatione, 
commerciales  entre  rEmpire  et  Maroc ;  lo  Sahara  Occidental  et  lo  Soudan,' 
pp.  10,  is  from  the  '  Rev.  du  Monde  Colonial.' 

893.  1861.  Atmeller,  Victoriana — Juicio  critico  de  la  Guerra  de  Africa. 
Madrid:  4lo. 

894.  18C1.  Galindo  y  do  Vera,  L^on. — Interescs  legitimos  y  permancntes 
que  en  africa  tiene  Espaiia,  y  doberes  que  la  civilizAci6n  Ic  impone  resspecto 
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i  aquel  pais.    Memoria   prcmiada   por  la   Acadcmia  do  la    Ilistoria  en  1861. 
Madrid :  4to,  pp.  52.    (Diiro.) 

886.  1861.  Messina  6  Iglesias.  D.  Felix  Maria  de,  Marqu^  de  La  Serna. 
— Atlas  historico,  con  prcsencia  de  loa  documentea  oficialea  y  demaa  dates  reco^iilns 
por  dicho  cuerpo  durante  la«  opcractonos,  y  topografico  de  la  Guerra  do  Africa 
floetenida  por  la  nacion  espaQola  contra  el  imperio  Morroqui  on  1859-1800.  La 
publico  de  Real  urden  el  Dcposito  de  la  Guerra  d  cargo  del  cuerpo  do  Estado 
Mayor  del  EJercito,  Riendo  direutor  general  del  miamo  el  Tcniento  el  general  .  .  . 
y  jefo  del  depcxiito  el  Brigadier  Coronel  de  E.  M.  Don  Francisco  ParreBo  y 
Lob«to  de  la  Calle.    Madrid  :  oblong  folio  (no  date). 

This  splendid  Atlas,  published  nnder  the  direction  of  the  War  Office 
(Estado  Mayor  del  Ej^rcito),  is  by  a  variety  uf  ofllcers.  Nino  pages  are  devoted 
to  the  letterpress,  wbkh  coastitnte  Part  I.  Tart  II.  contains,  in  addition  to  a 
sheet  of  oonvention.il  signs,  &c.,  nine  majia  of  battles  and  the  country  over 
which  the  operations  of  1859-GO  extended-  Part  IIL  is  devoted  to  twelve 
"  Panoramas  "  :  Ceuta,  Tetuan,  Watl-Ras,  &c.,  by  Volasco  and  others. 

886.  1861,  Tratado  entre  Espafia  y  Marmecos  para  arrcglar  las  diferencias 
ROBcitadaa  sobre  el  cuinpUmiento  del  oonvenio  de  Kmitea  con  Melilla  en  1859 
y  del  Tratado  de  paz  de  18fi0,  firmado  en  Madrid  el  30  Octubrc  de  1861. 
(Tolec.  Janer.     Seo  Marten's  *Ilec.  G&a..  de  Tr.,'  t.  xvii.,  p.  129. 

807.  18G1.  Tratado  do  Comercio  celobrodo  entre  Espaila  y  Marrueoos,  firmado 
en  Madrid  el  20  de  Noviembro  de  1861.    Colec.  Janer.    (Duro.) 

898.  1862.  Duval,  Jules.  —  Rapiwrt  sur  Rondli-el-Kartas  (No.  871)  par 
A.  Beaumier.     Bull.  Soc.  G^ogr.,  Paris,  5*  Ser.  t.  iii.  p.  87. 

889.  1862,  Lafunte  y  Alc&ntara,  Emilio.— Cat&logo  de  los  Codices  Ardbigos 
adquiridos  en  Tetu&n  por  el  Gobienio  do  S.  M.,  formado  por  D.  Emillo  L.  A.  4 
impreso  de  irden  y  6,  expensas  del  Ministerio  del  Fotnento.  Madrid :  4to, 
pp.96. 

In  the  iDtroduction  there  Is  an  account  of  the  cities  of  Ceuta  and  Tetnaa 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  MooriKh  people. 

900.  1862.  Tauxier,  Henri.— I^ttido  sur  les  Migrations  des  Nations  Berbfirei 
avant  I'lslamisme.  *  Journal  Aaiatique '  (Paris),  Sept.  and  Oct.,  pp.  340-354. 
Also  separately,  pp.  15. 

Gives  a  review  of  the  geographical  distribution  of  races  in  North-west 
Africa  about  the  time  of  M<jhammed,  and  he  traces  from  it  tho  principal 
migrations  and  invasions  before  tho  Mohamroednn  era. 

901.  1862.  Weyler  y  Lavifia,  D.  Fernando,  Sub-inspector  jefe  do  Sanidad 
Mililar  del  primer  cuerpo  del  ej^rcito  do  Africa. — Apuntes  topogrdficos  sobre  la 
part«  del  Imperio  Jlarroqui  que  ha  sido  teatro  de  la  dltima  guerra  con  Esiiaiio. 
Palina  de  Mallorca ;  8vo.    (Duro.) 

902.  1862.  Centa.  Reglamento  del  reginiiento  de  Caballeria  de  Ceuta.  Madrid, 
(Duro.) 

903.  1862.  Direooidn  de  Hidrographia. — Derretero  de  las  costas  occidentales 
de  Africa,  rcdactado  en  la  Direccinn  do  II.  con  presencia  do  las  publicacione.s  m&3 
redentcs.  Comprendc  desde  Tdugor  hasta  la  bahia  de  Algoa.  Madrid :  Ito,  with 
TiewB  of  the  Coast. 

404.    1862.    LafVieiite  y  Alcantara  Don  Emilio.— Catdlogo  de  los  CiSdicea 
Ar&bigos  adquiridos  t-n  Tetuan  jjar  el  Gobierno  dc  S.M.     Madrid  :  8vo,  pp.  80. 
Contains  a  list  of  233  MSS. 
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90B.    1862.    Martino,  Giuseppe  de. — CommercLo  o  Navigoziono  nel  Marooco. 

BuUetino  consolnre,  Jiuie,  pp.  325-373. 

Si^nor  tie  Martiuo  was  tlie  Italian  Consul-General  in  Tangier. 

908.     18G2.     HoMfls,   Oerhard.      Tagcbach    einer   Reise  durch    die    sfltllichcn 
Proviiizcii  ilarokko,  18G2.     FeterTiiann,  Geiv^r  Mitth.,  Oclol)er,  pp.  3G0-370. 
Narrative  of  a  journey  in  tlio  soutbcm  provinces  of  Morocco. 

807.  1862.  Brelun,  A,  B. — Tlciseskizzcn  au9  Xord-Ost-Afrika  vora  Jahrc  1847 
liis  52.     Jena :  8vo,  3  vol.  ]ip.  376,  272,  358.     Tiic  last  only  irents  of  Morocco. 

808.  1803.  British.  Order  in  Council,  extend  ins  the  Regulations  for  prevent- 
ing CoUieion  at  Sea  to  tlio  Ships  of ...  .  Morocco.  Dated  27th  July. 
Hertslet'a  '  Treaties,'  vol,  xL  p.  lOsy.  Moilified  by  the  Order  in  Council  of  the 
30tb  July,  18Ca     1.  c,  vol.  xii.  p.  1113. 

809.  1863.  Judas. — Sur  J'lllcriture  et  la  Languo  berbdre  dans  Fantiquit^  et  de 
EOS  lonie.     Paris  :  8vo. 

810.  18G3.    Berbrugger,  Ij.  A.— Lch  Cnlonnca  d'Horculc,  excursions  &  Taoger, 

Gibraltar,  etc.     Alger,  Paris  :  l8mo,  pp.  131. 

This  first  appeareti  in  ilie  Akhbar,  and  is,  as  the  author  states,  "la  simple 
reunion  de  notes  de  voyage." 

811.  1863.    Triorte,  Charles. — Sous  la  Tente,  souvenirs  du  Maroc,  rdctt  des 
Guerre  et  de  Voyage.     Paris :  12mo,  pp.  316. 

The  author  was  corresiwndent  uf  the  Monde  lllustrS  during  the  War  of 
Morot-co,  1H.5'J. 

812.  1H63.  De  Forcade  la  Roquetto. — Rapjwrt  presents  an  conseil  sup^heur 
de  commerce,  etc.,  sur  la  Commerce  et  la  Navigation  de  I'Algirie.  Alger:  4to» 
pp.  295. 

This  gives  much  interesting  information  regarding  the  overland  oonunercc 
between  Algeria  and  Morocco. 

913.  18fi3.  SoMagintwelt,  Eduard. — Der  Spantsch-marokkanJsche  Krieg  in 
den  Jaliren  1H59  und  1860.  Mit  Beuiitzung  der  vorliandenen  Quellen  und  nacli 
eigener  Beolwchtucg.  Leipzig  i  8vo,  pp.  xii.  +  381,  with  a  Map  of  North 
Morocco, 

914.    Ethnographische  Skizzcn  aus  Marokko.    Das   Ausland,  No.    25, 

pp.  586-590. 

816.  1863.  Beynet. — Les  Draraes  du  Desert,  scdnes  do  la  vie  arabe  sur  les 
fronti^rus  du  Maroc.     Pari.s  :  8vo. 

816.  1H63,  Saint-Martin,  Vivien  de. — Le  Nord  de  I'Afrique  dans  1' Antiquity 
Grecque  et  Romaine ;  £tudc  historiqiie  et  g^ographiquc.  Ouvr^e  couronnis  ei\ 
1860  par  TAcaddinie  des  Inscriptioaa  et  Belles-Lettres.  Accorapognd  de  quatre 
Cartes.    Paris:  8vo,  pp.  xix.  and  519. 

817.  18C3.  Ceuta.  Ordenanzaa  Mimicipales  de  Ceuta.  Un  Cuaderao  en  4to, 
Bib.  del  Consejo  de  Eutailu.     (Duro.) 

918.  18G3.  Moutb6,  Hauptm.  A.  v.  Der  Feldzug  der  SjMUiier  in  Marokko 
1859  und  1860,  nach  dtin  SsjAanischea  Operations-Journal.  Mit  2  Karien  und 
3  Planeu.     O&tcrr.  Militiiriscbe  Zeitsclirtft,  1863,  Heft  9,  et  $eq. 

This  is  a  tnuistatiun  of  Nu.  81.(5,  and  consijfts  of  three  |)ortions  :  1st,  the 
Journal  of  Military  Operations i  2ud,  Topography;  3rd,  Views  of  principal 
jilaces  in  Morocco. 
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919.  1863.  Sohlfs,  Gerhard — Aus  Wegeaack.  Tagebucli  ciner  Heise  durch 
die  Siidlichen  Proviuzen  vmu  Marokko,  1862.  Petermaua's  Geogr.  Mittheilungcri, 
pp.  360-370;  also  a  short  notice,  p.  27C. 

980.     1863.    Eegolamento  sulle  Protezioni  Conaolari,  TangerL — ^Trattati 

e  Convenzioiii  conclnusi  dal  Ifcgiio  d'ltalia.     Eoma,  vol.  viii.,  ji.  523. 

921.    —  The  French  "  RiSglement  ear  la  Protection."    De  Clercq'a  Rec.  des 

Traittis,  t.  xv.,  p.  472. 

932.  1B64.  Porster,  Jolm.  —  Sir  Julm  Eliot;  a  Biography,  1590-1632. 
I/)udou :  2  vol.  8vo.  Pages  316-321,  aud  p.  428  (footnote),  refer  to  the  Barbary 
pirates. — See  also  Quart.  Uev.,  1865,  p.  G4» 

923.  1864.  Monteflore,  Sir  Moses. — Narrative  uf  a  Mission  to  the  Empire 
of  Morocco.     1863-04.     London,  8vo  [privately  printed]. 

Partly  translated  in  "  Misaione  di  Morocco,  Gionmlo  di  viaggo  "  (Trieste, 
1864,  8to,  pp.  12), 

994.  1864.  Beade,  Consul. — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Morocco  for  the  year 
1863.     Coasular  Comm.  Uepurts  between  July  1, 18G3,  and  June  30, 1864,  p.  176. 

925.  1864.  Ricque,  Dr.  C. — Recherches  ethntdogiciues  siir  les  population* 
MujBulmaues  da  Nord  de  TAfrique.  Paris :  8vo,  15  pp.  (From  Revue  d'Orient, 
de  I'AIg^rie  et  des  Colonies.) 

988.  1864.  B^aumd  de  THistoire  anciennc  do  I'Algilirie  et  de  la  retjence  de  Tunis 
et  du  Maroc  avaut  la  conquete  MuHaulnmae.     Paris.     (De  la  Marliuiore.) 

997.  1864.  Champlouis,  M.  Ifaa  De,  Cajjitaine  an  Corps  Impdrial  d'fitat- 
niajor. — Notice  sur  la  carte  de  TAfrique  sona  la  dorainatiun  des  Roniaiua,  dressee 
au  Ddpfit  de  la  Guerre  d'apres  les  travaux  de  M.  Fr.  Lacroix,  par  ordre  de  S.E. 
le  Mar&hal  Comto  Randon,  Min.  de  la  Guerre.     Paris :  4to,  pp.  46. 

The  map  in  qucHtion  is  in  two  large  sheets  (2,000,000'),  and  includes  the 
whole  district  between  the  Cjrrenaica  and  the  Atlantic— See  also  L'Ann.  G6ogr., 
t.  iii.  p.  110. 

928.  1H64.  ICouchez,  Capitaine. — Expos<S  des  0})4rationB  gdod^iques  ex^ 
cut^es  dans  la  rocunuaitisance  da  dutroit  da  Gibraltar  et  de  la  cfite  nord  du  Maroc 
en  1854  et  1855  par  M.  Boutroux,  log^nicur  hydrographique.  Ann,  Tlydr. 
Paris:  1863,  4*  trimestre  ;  1864,  1"  trim.,  and  separately  8vo,  pp.  19,  2  plates. 

929.  1864.  Beynet,  liton. — Lea  Dramea  da  V6sert,  Scenes  do  la  Vic  Arabe 
sur  lea  fruutiercs  du  Man.ic,     Paris :  12mo. 

930.  18G4.  Da  Cunha,  Iiulz  Maria  do  Couto  de  Albuquerque.^Me- 
morias  para  a  historia  d.i  pra^a  de  MazagSlo  ....  revistas  holo  socio  effectivo  Levy 
Maria  Jordilo.  One  of  the  publications  of  the  Academia  Real  das  Sciencias  de 
Lisboa.     Lisboa:  4to,  pp,  ii. +17G. 

The  author  bom  at  Lisbon  in  1828 ;  died  at  St  Thome  in  1860. 

931.  18C4,  Merry,  PranciBCO  y  Colomt.,  Minister  of  Spain  in  Morocco. — 
liclaciun  del  Viaje  a  la  Ciudad  d«i  Marrucccw  que  por  disposicion  del  Excnio,  Sr. 
D.  Manuel  Pando,  Marques  de  Miraflores,  primer  Socretario  de  eatado,  veritico  en 
el  Mes  de  Mayo  do  1863.  Madrid:  4to.  Interesting  and  concise.  See  also 
No.  406. 

932.     Un  Viaje  a  Fez.     Revista  de  Espaua,  t.  ii.,  pp.  394. 

933.  1864.  Ataque  de  las  Kabilaa. — A  la  Quamici6n  de  Mclilla,  en  el  acto 
de  reconocer  el  caiupo.     Gaceta  de  Madrid,  G  de  Agosto.     (Duro.) 

2  B  2 
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In  consequence  of  this  altiick  a  Spanish  expedition  was  ordered  against  the 
EifT,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Mtay  of  the  Sultan  proceeded  agaioBt  the 
offenders. 

934.  1864.  Veer,  Q.  de. — Prinz  Hdarich  der  Seefahrer  und  seine  Zeit.  Dan- 
zig :  8vo,  pp.  290,  with  2  maps. 

A  good  account  of  Horn  Henrique's  expeditions  against  Ceuta  and  Tangier. 

086>  1804.  Rohlfg,  Gerhard. — Briefo  ans  Algerien  und  Marokko,  Oktober, 
1863  bis  Ai)ril,  ISOi.     PL'torm.,  Gcogr.  Mitth.,  pp.  336-342. 

086.    Voyage  do  Gcrliard  Rohifs  du  Maroc  i.  Tembouctou.    Nouv.  Ann. 

des  Voyages,  December,  1863. 

037.  1865,  Hodgkin,  Dr.  ThomaB. — Not«a  of  some  superficial  Geological 
Appearances  observed  in  the  N.W.  i»rtion  of  Morocco,  on  a  visit  to  Tangier,  and 
a  ooAsting  voyage  to  Mogador,  a  land  journey  thence  to  Morocco,  and  from  that 
city  to  Mazagan,  and  in  the  voyage  thence  to  Gibraltar  hy  way  of  Tangier. 
Proc.  Boy.  Geogr.  Soc.,  vol.  is.,  pp.  24-27.  Subsequently  published  as  an 
appendix  to  the  author's  work,  No.  900. 

936.  1865.  Oliviera,  BeiyEumin. — A  visit  to  the  Spanish  Camp  in  Morocco, 
during  the  lato  war.     Loudon  :  8vo.     (Privately  printed.) 

080.  1865.  Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  other  Ihiropean 
nations,  and  Morocco  relative  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
Lighthouse  on  Gape  Spartol.  la  the  French  and  Arabic  Languages.  Signed  at 
Tangier,  31  May.  Hertalet'a  Treaties,  vol.  xiL,  p.  658 ;  Marten's  Nouv.  Kec. 
Gdn.  do  Tr.,  t.  20,  pp.  350. 

040.  1865,  Woolrldge,  Vice-Consul.— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Dar-el-Daida 
for  the  year  1864.     Cons.  Comm.  Rep.,  Pt.  i.,  pp.  254. 

041.  1865.  Btmcan,  Vice-OonsuL — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Laraiche.  1.  c, 
pp.  255. 

042.  1865. 
pp.  256. 

943.     1865. 
pp.  257. 

044.    1865.    White,  Consul — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Morocco.    1.  c,  pp.  258. 

04K.  1865.  Hay,  Vioe-Consid  James,— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Rabat. 
I.  c,  pp.  2G3. 

040.  1865.  Carstensen,  Vice' ConauL— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Saffee.  1.  c, 
pp.  267. 

047.  1865.  Berbrugger,  A. — Siigo  do  Molilla  par  lea  Marocains  ii  la  fin  da 
17*  aifecle  et  commencement  du  suivant.     Rev.  Afr.,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  366. 

He  gives  two  unpublished  documents  containeJ  in  a  voitimc  numbered  1686 
in  the  library  of  the  Government  General  at  Algiers.  They  are  written  by 
Don  Domingo  do  Canal  y  Soldevila,  Governor  of  Melilla  to  the  Duke  d'Hijor. 

048.  1865-1882.  IiavayBsidre,  P. — Stations  dans  I'Emptre  du  Maroc.  5  Bro- 
chures printed  in  1865,  1870,  1870,  1879,  1882,  at  Limogea  (de  la  Marliniire). 

940.     1865.    Mogador. ^Anuario   do   Madrid    1865;    and  Nautical  Magaxine^ 
166,  pp.  516-521 ;  Nov.  582-588.     Dated  from  Mogador,  Dec,  1860. 
No  signatore. 


Btokee,  Vice-ConsuL — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Magftgan.    h  c, 
Elton,  Vioe-ConauL — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mogador.    L  c, 
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060.  1865.  Oatell,  Joaquin. — ^lomoria  do  las  obscrvacionea  hcchns  durante 
Bit  viage  al  Sua  y  Uad-Nun.  Kemitida  al  Ministerio  do  EsUdo.  MS.  in(5d.  en  el 
Archivo  del  Misme. 

Contiene: — L  Obeen-aciones  generales.  2,  Dkrio  de  la  expcdicion. 
3.  Mapa  de  Uatl-Nun.  4.  Idem  de  Tekua.  B.  Piano  de  Agadir  Iguir. 
6.  Aspccte  dtjsde  el  mar  de  Ai^adir  Igiiir.  7.  Playa  y  Costa  que  so  descubre 
dcede  la  Muralla  de  Agadir  Iguir  y  perlil  dc  las  moutaflaa  del  Atlas.  8.  Mapa 
del  Sus.  9.  Idem  de  Tarudant.  10.  Piano  do  Augiiilnuen.  11.  Idem  de 
Vina,  12.  Embocndura  del  Guad-Xbika.  14.  Piano  do  Tarfayn.  15.  Idem 
de  Saibajarsa.  10.  Itinemriua  desde  Uad-Nun  a  Tnfilete,  el  Tuet  &  Turn 
buklti  al  Sudiin  y  al  Senegal,    (Duro.) 

851.  1863.  Boiirguignat,  I.  B. — Malaco!ogie  d'Algurie:  ou  bistoire  natu- 
reUe  des  animaux  mollusques  terreatres  et  fluviiitllea,  rocucliia  jusqu'i  ce  jour 
dans  no8  provencea  da  Nord  d'Afrique.  Paria :  4tu,  2  vols,,  pp,  21*4,  32  plates, 
and  pp.  380,  20  plates. 

This  fine  work  contains  many  Moroccan  species. 

868.  18G5.  Stein,  Paul.  —  Sebilderimgen  aus  Tanger.  Wistermann'a 
Deutaphcn  Monatsschrift,  April,  pp.  47-C4. 

868.  1865.  Bayer,  Proderic— The  History  of  Gibraltar  and  of  its  political 
relation  to  Events  iu  Euro^^K.-,  with  ori<jinal  letters  from  Kir  George  Elliot,  Admiral 
Collingwood  and  Lord  Nelaun,  London ;  Bvo,  pp.  534,  2nd  ed.  (a  reprint  of  the 
Ifit  ed.,  with  fresh  preface  and  the  addition  of  14  pp.  on  the  bone  caves). 

It  gives  an  account  of  tho  relations  between  Morocco  and  Gibraltar,  and 
(pp.  280, 340, 341)  the  negotiations  with  the  Sultan  during  the  siege  of  1780-83. 

954.  1865.  Bohlfb. — Neueste  Nachrichlen  von  Hemi  ....  Zeitachrift  fiir 
allgemeine  Erdkunde,  November,  1865,  pp.  353-357, 

Letters  directed  by  Rohlfs  to  Dr,  Earth  on  the  termination  of  the  river  of 
Touat.  Contradicted  by  Duveyrier  in  '  Annalea  des  Voyages,'  March,  1866, 
pp.  257-272. 

855.    Brief  an  Herm  Dr.  H.  Barth,     Zeitach.  fdr  allgem.  Erdkunde, 

Marz,  18G5,  pp.  227-232, 

Letter  from  Dr.  Bartli  on  the  Arab  and  Berber  population  of  Morocco. 

868.     Neueste   Nachrichten  von  Herrn  ....    Zcitschrift  fiir  allgemoino 

Erdkunde,  November,  pp.  353-357. 

857.    • Briefe  von  ....    Petcrm,,  Geogr.  Mitth.,  pp,  70-73. 

Letters  of  G,  R.,  written  from  Tripoli,  Algeria  and  Morocco  in  October, 
18C3,  and  April,  1864, 

866.    Tagebuch  seiner  Eeise  durch  Marokko  uach  Tuat.    Grotha :  8vo, 

maps.    L  c,  pp.  401-417. 

1.  Abschnitt:  ReifHj  von  Tiinger  bis  Ued-Sidj-Ilassan,  14  Miirs!  bis  9  Mai 
1864.  I.  c,  p.  82,  map  4.  2,  Abschnitt:  Keise  von  Uled-Sidi-IIa&sttn  bia 
Karsas  Im  Ucd  Saaura,  10  Mai  bis  25  Jnli.  1.  c,  p.  165,  map  6.  3.  Abschnitt : 
Ecise  von  Karsas  im  Uod  Ssmra  nacb  ain  Sakb,  29  Jidi  bis  17  September, 
und  allgemeine  Beachreibung  von  Tunt.  1.  c,  p.  402,  map  14,  and  1886, 
p.  119. 

868.  1866,  Nicholl,  John. — Some  account  of  tlie  Worshipful  Company  of 
Ironmongers,  compiled  from  their  own  records  and  other  authentic  sources  of 
information.    London :  privately  printed,  4to,  pp.  637  and  slviii. 
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TbU  contains  an  acojunt  of  John  Betton,  who  left  hnlf  hia  fortune  for  the 
redemiition  of  blaves  in  Barbary. 

In  1750  the  Emperor  of  Morocco  made  a  demaud  for  £17,000  out  of  this 
fund,  p.  34G.  The  company  actually  paid  £7,(i47  in  that  year,  and  lesser  sums 
every  year  till  the  reduction  of  Algiers  by  Lord  Exniouth.  What  remaiued  of 
tLc  money  waa  distributed  under  an  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

990.  1866.  Hodgkin,  Thomas,  M.D. — Narrative  of  a  Journey  to  Morocco  in 
1863-64,  with  geological  annotations.  London :  8vo,  j»p.  183,  with  map  and 
illustrationR. 

This  is  an  account  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore's  visit.  See  also  Noe.  023, 
937. 

801.  1866.  Woolridge,  Vice-Consul. — Report  on  the  trade  of  Dar-ul-Coido 
during  1865.     Cons.  Comm.  Rcjxjrtg,  Part  i.,  pji.  171. 


9da.     18GG. 
pp.  173. 

ees.   1866. 

pp.  174. 

064.     186G. 
1.  c  pp.  175. 

866.     1866. 


Dunean,  Vice-Consul.— Kqxjit  on  the  trade  of  Laraicho.  1.  c, 
Stokes,  Vice-ConsuL — Rejiort  ou  the  trade  of  Mazogau.  1.  c, 
Carstenaen,  Vice-Coasul. — Rcjiort  on    the   Trade  of  Mogador. 


Say,  Vice-ConsuL — Report  fiu  the  Trado  of  Rabat. 
Elton,  Vice-ConauL — Rcix)rt  on  the  trade  of  Sa£fee. 
Qr«en,  Vice-Conflul. — Rcjxirt  on   the  Trade  of  Tetunn. 


1.  c. 


I.   c, 


White,  Consul. — Rejxirt  on  the  trade  of  Morocco.     1.  c,  pp.  17G. 

968.  1866.  Hay,  Vice-ConsuL— Report  on  the  Trado  of  Rabat.  1.  c, 
pp.  179. 

907.     1866. 
pp.  181. 

968.    1866. 
pp.  182. 

A  most  interesting  report  on  the  history  and  condition  of  the  province, 

968.  1867.  Tauxier,  H. — -La  Libye  aiicienuu  des  Colonnes  d'Hercule  an 
fteuve  Sala.     Ann.  des  Vo}'.,  OctolH-r,  pj).  5-7L 

870.  1866.  Berbrugger,  A. — Une  lettre  invito  d'lm  Empcrour  du  Maroc, 
1578.     Rev.  Afr.,  vol.  x.,  pp.  451-472. 

871.  1866.  D'Antos,  Miguel,  Portuguese  Ambassador  at  London.  —  Lcs 
Faux  Don  Sebastian,     l^aris:  bvu. 

This  contains  an  intereKtirjg  account  of  tlic  tragedy  kno\vn  in  Portuguese 
history  as  the  battle  «f  Alcassar  el  Kcliir,  in  wliich  Dom  tSebastian  was  killed. 
A  traniilated  abstract  of  it  is  given  by  Dr.  Leared.    See  No.  1317. 

872.  IHfjfi.  Hellwald,  Ferdinand  de,  vo^'agc  d'Adrien  Mathsjn  au 
Maroc  (1640-1641), — .Journal  do  vuyagc  publii5  iwur  la  premiere  foia,  avec  notice 
biographique  de  I'Autetir,  intrcKiuctioii  et  notes.     La  Haye:  8vo,  pp.  vi, +87- 

Tlio  author  wns  a  painter  of  Harlem,  who  accompanied  the  Embassy  of 
Admiral  AiHoinc  Liedfikerkc,  sent  by  the  Gtivernraeat  of  Hnllftml  to  the  Sultan 
of  Morocco.  The  MS.  frum  which  this  journal  is  published  fonns  the  37tb 
vol.  of  a  work  only  found  in  the  Imperial  library  at  Vienna,  a  special  edition  of 
the  celebrated  atlas  of  Jean  lilaeiu  It  contains  a  majj  of  Africa,  several  views 
of  Tangier,  and  a  fine  MS.  entitled:  Joumatl  vandc  Amiauade  vanden  Hc«r 
Anthonie  de  Liedtkerke  wagens  hner  Eo.  Mo.  de  Heertn  flatten  Otnertul  wm 
da  vtrenkkde  Nederlandtn  gesonden  naer  den  Coninck  van  Maroeeo,  wdk 
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tovnuul  gehouden  ia  op  het  aeJtip  *  Qdderlandt '  door  Adriaen  Matham  eonttrijTt 
tekOder  dit  de  naer  volgende  tckeningcn  ook  hee/t  gemaeckt." 

In  the  MS.  itself  are  31  origiiial  draw  iiig:),  by  the  artist,  of  places  and 
jwrsons  in  Morocco. 

liedekerke  left  Safli  on  the  7tL  March,  IC41,  viaited  the  Sultan  nt  Mera- 
kisli,  autl  rejoined  his  Bhip  on  tliti  21Jiid  May.  Thence  he  sailed  to  Agadir, 
whore  he  embarked  the  forfy-five  slaves  whoso  raiisom  he  had  paid. 

Heliwald  gives  the  MS.  iu  the  original  Dutch,  and  precedes  it  by  a  valuable 
Apergv,  historique  des  Voyages  au  Maroc  Jimqu'u  nos  jours. 


978.  1866-72.  Maa  Iiatiie,  le  Comte  L.  de. — Traitds  do  Pais  et  da  Com- 
merce et  documents  divers  conccmaut  Ics  relations  des  chrdtiena  avec  Ics  Arabes 
de  I'Afrique  septentrionale  au  moyen  figej  imblius  avec  uno  introduction  histo- 
liquc.  Paris:  4u>,  2ml  od.,  1868.  In  three  i»artB.  Part  I.  (Trefaco  and 
historical  introduction),  pp.  xxvii  :  343.  Part  11.  (Docuraenta  regarding 
Christian  relations  with  the  Aralw),  pp.  402,  Supplementary  (1872),  pp.  118, 
with  Chronological  tables,  Glossaries,  Documents  and  Indejt. 

Full  of  valuable  information  regarding  Morocco,  and  the  relations  between 
that  country  and  the  Christian  Powers  of  the  Metiiterranean. 

The  documents  in  the  Second  part  and  Supplement  relating  to  Morocco 
arc: — (1)  a.d.  1138.  Treaty  in  which  the  Marseillais  contract  an  aHi.ince 
with  the  Republic  of  Genoa  for  ten  years,  aud  jiromise  that  should  the 
Republic  either  obtain  lor  them  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Morocco,  or 
agree  to  defend  them  against  the  said  king  for  ton  years,  they  should 
pay  all  expenses,  p.  88.  (2)  llfiO  or  1101.  Extract  from  Caffiuro,  con- 
cerning a  treaty  ooncludetl  for  fifteen  years  by  an  envoy  of  Genoa,  with 
the  Almobadito  king  of  Morocco,  Abd-cl-Mumm,  p.  108.  (3)  122G, 
17th  May.  Pope  Honorius  III.  authorises  tho  Preaching  Friars  and  the 
Minor  Brothers  staying  in  Morocco  to  wear  their  beards,  p.  9.  (4)  1237, 
12th  June.  Pope  Gregory  IX.  congratulates  himself  on  the  state  of 
the  Church  in  Morocco,  and  announces  to  the  native  churches  that  he 
has  sent  a  bishop  to  them,  p.  11.  (5)  1245,  24th  Sept.  Pttiw  Innocent 
IV.  authorises  the  Knights  of  St.  James  to  accept  the  gift  which  the 
King  of  Salli  appears  willing  to  make  them  in  the  shape  of  his  States  on 
demanding  bajitism,  p.  12.  (G)  124G,  25th  Oct.  Innocent  IV.  begs  the 
KiBgH  of  Tunis,  of  Ccuta,  and  of  Bugia,  to  grant  their  protection  to  the  Bishop 
of  Morocco,  aud  to  the  minor  members  of  tlie  religious  fralemiLica,  p.  13. 
(7)  1246,  3l8t  Oct.  Innocent  IV.  thanks  the  King  of  Morocco  for  the  benefits 
which  he,  like  his  predecessors,  had  conferred  on  the  Church,  p.  14.  (B)  1246, 
19th  Dec.  Innocent  IV.  announces  to  the  African  Christians  the  nomination 
of  Loop  as  the  new  Bishop  of  Morocco,  p- 15.  (0)  1251, 16th  March.  Innocent 
IV.  bogs  the  new  King  of  Morocco  to  arrange  places  of  security  on  the  sea 
coast  for  the  Christiana  of  his  realm,  p.  10.  (10)  1274,  18th  Nov.  Treaty 
betweeu  Abu-Yussiif  Yakub,  King  of  Morocco,  iiersonally  present  at  Barcelona, 
and  JameB  I.,  King  of  Aragon  and  Majorca,  Seigneur  of  Montpellier,  who  pro- 
mised the  King  of  Morocco  t«n  ships  and  500  knights  for  the  conquest  of  Couta, 
p.  285.  (11)  1290,  9th  Feb.  Poiw  Nicolas  IV.  recommends  to  tho  Knights 
and  the  men  at  arms  serving  in  the  armies  of  the  Kings  of  Morocco,  Tunis 
and  Tlemfen,  to  always  live  the  Christian  life  in  tho  midst  of  the  Inii dels,  p.  17. 
(12)  1302,  Ist  June.  The  Magistrates  of  Barcelona  petition  the  King  ot 
Morocco  to  permit  the  exportation  of  wheat  to  Barcelona,  p.  291.  (13)  1309, 
3rd  M.iy.     A  Letter  of  James  U,,  King  of  Aragon,  to  Abu-Kebia  SuLimau, 
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King  of  Morocco,  oiTering  the  basis  of  a  treaty  of  alliance  against  all  the 
Moorish  kinge,  particularly  against  the  King  of  Granada,  who  was  master  of 
Ceuta;  Instructioas  to  Don  Jaspert,  Viscount  of  Castelnau,  charging  him  to 
learo  for  Morocco  with  the  tieet  of  Aragon,  p.  297.  (14)  1323,  Ist  May. 
Letter  of  James  IL,  King  of  Aragon,  to  Abu-Said  Othmim,  King  of  Moroooo^ 
and  instructions  to  Remain  de  CorbiSre,  Envoy  to  Morocco,  p.  315.  (15)  1339, 
15th  April.  Treaty  made  at  Tlemv'en  for  Ten  Years  between  Janies  II.,  King 
of  Majorca  and  Seigneur  of  MontijcUier,  and  Abul- Hassan  AJi,  King  of  Morocco, 
by  the  intermediary  of  Almaric  de  Narbotme,  p.  192.  (15)  1339,  Ist  May. 
Treaty  mode  at  Madrid  Ijctween  the  King  of  Aragon  and  the  King  of  Castile, 
to  make  war  on  the  King  of  Eenimaren,  or  of  Morocco,  Suppl.  p.  63v 
(16)  1344,  18th  Oct.  Abul-IIassan  Ali,  King  of  Morocco,  having  received 
information  of  a  treaty  having  been  resolved  upon  between  Abu-l-hej-4j 
Yussuf  I.,  King  of  Granada,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Genoese  and  Catalans  on 
the  other,  approves  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty,  and  informs  the  King  of 
Gmnada  that  should  they  so  desire  it,  the  Genoese  and  Catalans  will  be 
included  in  a  treaty  which  he  is  on  the  eve  of  concluding  with  the  King  of 
Castile,  Suppl.,  p.  64.  (17)  1344,  17th  Dec.  Abu-l-hejaj  Yussuf  I.,  King  of 
Graiiatla,  authorised  by  the  EmirAi-Munu-ninAbuUHnssan  Ali,  King  of  Morocco, 
to  conclude  definitively  a  treaty  of  peace  projected  between  the  Kingdoms  of 
Granada  and  Aragon  (and  the  Genoese),  giving  plenary  powers  to  his  Secretary 
to  ratify  this  treaty,  Suppl,  p.  65.  (18)  1357,  10th  Aug.  Letter  of  Peter  IV., 
King  of  Aragon,  to  Abu-£inan,  King  of  Morocco,  extending  for  five  years  the 
last  treaty  for  6vo  years  concluded  at  Saragossa,  p.  325.  (19)  Letter  of 
Peter  IV.,  King  of  Aragon,  to  Abu-Einan,  King  of  Morocco,  trying  to- 
persuade  blm  to  accord  the  help  asked  by  the  King  of  Castile  against 
Don  Femand,  Seigneur  of  Albarasain,  p.  327.  (20)  138H,  Ist  Sept.  John  1. 
King  of  Aragon,  authorises  Gilabcrt  Rovira  of  Tortosa  to  leave  for  the 
Kingdom  of  Fez,  with  fifty  men  at  arms  "  et  decern  muUerea  publicas  ad 
BerviUum  eommdem,"  to  take  jjart  in  tho  war  against  the  Saracens,  Suppl. 
p.  69.  The  peculiar  camp-followers  mentioned  were  such  regiilar  accompani- 
ments of  Spanish  and  other  armies,  that  even  Saint  Louis  had  to  tolerate  their 
presence;  and  the  force  raised  in  Italy  in  15G7  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  to  take 
service  in  FLiudera,  though  it  did  not  consist  of  more  than  10,000  or  12,000 
men,  was  followed  by  so  great  a  number  of  the  persons  mentioned,  that  they 
formed  a  twmpany  of  800  infantry  and  a  squadron  of  400  cavalry,  each  under  a 
ohief  and  carrying  a  flag. — BrantCme,  Le  Due  iTAlbe,  t.  i.,  p.  106,  etc. 
(21)  1390,  18th  April  and  7th  May.  Receipt  of  Jean  de  B^thencourt  (the 
Conqueror  of  the  Canariea)  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  francs,  granted  him  by 
the  Duke  of  Toaraino  to  help  his  journey  to  Barbary.  Receipt  of  Gadiffcr 
de  la  Salle  for  the  sum  of  two  hundred  francs  received  for  the  game  purpose, 
p.  102.  (22)  Pragmalic  Sanction,  given  at  Burgos,  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic^ 
imposing  50  per  cent,  duty  on  woollen  stulTa  of  foreign  origin  imported  into 
the  towns  of  Bugia,  Tripoli  and  Algiers,  or  any  other  of  the  African  posaes- 
siona  of  the  Crown  of  Aragon,  p.  338.  Several  of  the  other  papers  have 
indirect  reference  to  Morocco.  The  latest  is  dated  1540,  though  it  is  evident 
that  many  are  lacking.  There  are,  fur  example,  none  touching  tho  relations 
of  England  and  North  Africa  in  the  Middle  Ages. 

974.  1860.  Dozy,  S.,  et  M.  L  de  Qoi^e.— Description  de  TAfrique  et  de 
I'Espagnc  par  Edriai.  Texto  Arabe  publi(5  pour  la  premiere  fois  d'apr^  les 
Manuscrits  dc  Paris  et  d'Oxford,  avec  une  Traduction,  dea  Notes  et  on  Qlossatre. 
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Leyde :  8vo,  pp.  xxiii.  391-r rr.    The  Arabic  title  is— 

f^-i.j  '^  ^^     ^^^  ^^'  17.     This  edition  corrects  the  many  errors  of  Jaubert. 
No.  589. 

876.  1866.  Bohlft,  Gerhard.— Neaeste  Briefe  von  Gerhard  Bohlfii  tind  Rtlck- 
blick  auf  seine  bisherigea  Beisen  in  Afrika  in  den  Jahren  1861  bis  1865. 
Peterm.,  Greogr.  Mittb.,  pp.  3-8,  map.    No.  2. 

870.    Tagebuch    seiner   Eeise  vonTuat  nach   Rhadames,  1864.     l.c., 

pp.  8-26. 

877.    Ecsultate  der  BohlPschen  Hohenmessungen  in  Marokko  und  Tuat. 

I.C.,  pp.  119. 

878.    Eeise  ubcr  den  Marokkanischen  Atlas  nach  Tuat.    1.  c,  pp.  36. 

878.    Nachrichten  von  Gerhard  Rohlfs.    1.  c,  pp.  235;  263-305. 

880.      McSmoire  znr  Karte  von  G.  Bohlfs  Eeise  durch  die  Oasen  von  Tuat 

Tind  TIdikelt,  1864,  von  B.  Hasscnstein.    1.  c,  pp.  53-61. 

881.    Nachrichten  von  Gerhard  Rohlfs.     1.  c,  pp.  118,  227-230. 

882.    Briefe  von  Gerhard  Eohlfa  aus  Bilma.    1.  c,  pp.  368-356. 

868.    E^sumd  historique  et  gdographique  de  I'Exploration  de  G.  Bohlfs  au 

Touat  et  St  In-^al&h  d'aprfis  le  journal  de  ce  voyageur,  public  par  les  soins  d'Aug. 

Petermann,  Annales  des  voyages,  1866,  par  V.  A.  Malte-Brun.    pp.  49  et  seq. 

and  map. 
864.    1866.     Mogador.  —  Anuario  dc  Madrid,  1865,  and  Nautical  Magazine, 

October,  1866,  pp.  515-582,  and  November,  pp.  582-588. 
Description  of  the  town,  country  and  climate. 

866.  1866.  Magno  de  Castilho,  Alexander. — Descripf  So  e  roheiro  da  costa 
occidental  di  Africa,  desde  o  cabo  de  Espartel  ate'  o  das  Agulhas.  Lisboa :  8to, 
pp.  430,  with  8  maps. 

886.  1867.  Drake,  C.  F.  Tyrwhitt— Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Tangier  and 
Eastern  Morocco.    Ibis:  1867,  p.  421. 

887.    List  of  birds  observed  in  Morocco.    1.  c,  p.  426. 

888.  1867.  Woolridge,  Vice-Consul  Frank. — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Dar- 
el-Beida  for  1866.    Cons.  Comm.  Reports,  pt.  i.,  p.  304. 

868.  1867.  Duncan,  Vice-Consul  Alex.  B.  T. — Report  on  the  Trade  of 
Laraiche.    1.  c,  pp.  306. 

880.  1867.  Stokes,  Vice-Consul  Octavius. — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Maza- 
gan.    1.  c,  pp.  307. 

881.  1867.     White,  ConsuL— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Morocco.    1.  c,  p.  308. 

882.  1867.  St.  Chaffraj,  Altered,  Acting  Vice-ConsuL — Report  on  the 
Trade  of  Rabat.    1.  c,  p.  311. 

888.    1867.  Elton,  Vice-ConsuL— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Saffi.      1.  c,  p.  313. 

884.     1867.  Green,  Consul  W.  E.— Beport  on  the  Trade  of  Tetuan.    L  c, 

p.  315. 

886.    1867.  Mogador. — Annales  hydrographiques,  pp.  137.    (De  la  MartiniSre.) 
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800.    1867.    Mogodor.— Vgl.  z.  d.  Gksch.  fiir  ErdkunJe,  ii.  67,  p.  470.    Berlin. 
(De  la  Martiuiere.) 

997.  iy67.    Beauinier,  Aug.,  Consul  de  France  it  Mo^ntlor. — Le  Maroc.    Bull. 
Soc  Geogr.,  Paris,  5"  S^r.,  t.  xiv.,  p.  5-51.     Also  separately,  Paris,  8vo,  pp.  47. 

A  Memoir  communicated  by  the  Ministry  uf  For.  Aff, 

998.  1867-     Gilbert,  J. — Noto  sur  la  province  de  Cliaouja.    Bull,  de  la  Soc. 
de  G(k»gr.  do  Paris,  Mure  18G7,  pp.  325—327. 

999.  1867.    Ibn  Khaldiin,— Kclabu   '1   Ibr    xva   Diwau    ul-Mubtodn  :  L-.>U> 


^^\j  f^^J  '-rV^^  Ai}'  (J  J^^J  \Sii^\  y^jJiij  ji^^ 
General  History  of  tLo  Arabs,  the  Persians,  and  the  Berbers  (Maaritanians),  by 
Abu  Zaid  Abd-er-Rnbman  bin  Kllaldun,  in  Arabic,  7  vols,  and  Supplement  to 
vol.  ii.,  tc^ether  8  vols.  Bulak  :  a.h.  1281,  royal  8vo,  with  a  lengthy  iiilroductioa 
^-or  "Mukaddamali  " — to  the  science  of  history.    See  Nob.  29,  632,  738,  781*. 

1000.  1867.  Duval,  Jules.— Un  Ouvrier-Voyageur,  Rene  Cailli6.  Paris :  12mo, 
pp.  52. 

1001.  18G7.  Ijagrange,  Dr.  A. — Plantos  dea  cnTlrons  de  Tanger  en  Maroc. 
8vo,  pp.  11. 

This  list  wbilo  in  the  author's  autograpli  was  not  pubtiahed.  It  gives  a  list 
of  the  Spring  plants  within  six  or  eight  le.ague8  of  Tangier,  many  of  the 
specimens  being  collected  by  Madame  Octavie  Lagi-ange,  who  produced,  also  in 
autograph,  a  Bmall  8vo  vohirae,  *  Souvenirs  de  Voyage  en  Al^drio  ot  on  Tuniaie* 
(18G8),  giving  an  account  of  her  travels  in  the  Barbary  States,  A  sixteenth 
of  Dr.  Lagrange's  plants  are  new  to  Morocco. 

1002.  1867.  Daetugiie,  Lt-CoL  H.— Quelquea  Mots  au  sujet  de  Tafilet  et  de 
Sidjilinasisa.     Bull.  Soc.  Geogr.,  Paris,  5th  Siir.,  t.  xiii.,  p.  337. 

The  author's  obji'Ct  is  to  show  that  Kijelmassa  existed  until  tbo  commenoe- 
ment  of  the  19th  century.  He  gives  three  maps — 1,  Tafilala,  properly  so-called  ; 
2,  the  dintricls  of  Wad-cr-Rctt-b,  and  of  Mcdagliera  to  the  north  of  the  above- 
raeationed  plnco;  and  3,  the  entire  country  which  forms  the  Government  of 
Tafiiala. 

1003.  1867.  Iia  Ville  de  Maroo,  son  Histoire  et  les  Mceurs  de  bos  habitants. 
*  Mouiteur  UuivtrsLl,'  lOih  Jan. 

1004.  18U7.  Qilbert,  Th. — Observations  M^t^rologiques  faites  4  Casa  Blanca, 
Maroc.     Bull.  Soc.  G^ogr.  Paris,  1867,  pp.  698-700. 

1006.  18B7.  Rohlffa,  (3erharcL — Petcmmnn's  Geogr,  Mitlheil. :  Die  Expedition 
vi.m,  p.  217.  Kiickkehr  aus  AiVika,  Heine  Durchschneiduug  des  Continents, 
p.  311 J  Nachrichten,  p,  34 ;  Geriicht  seiner  Ermordung  in  Wadai,  p.  275. 

1006.    ■ —  Btiise  d.  Marokko,  Uebersteig.  des  Grosseu  Atlas,  Exploration  der 

Oasen  von  Tafilet,  Tuat  und  Tidikelt  und  Rfiao  durch  die  grosae  WiLste  iiber 
Rhadamea  nach  Trtiwli.  Bremen ;  8vo,  pp.  200,  with  map.  4th  ed,  Norden,  1884, 
pp.  278. 

1007. Account  of  a  Journey  across  the  Athis  Mountains  and  through  the 

Oases  Tuat  and  Tidikelt  to  Triixjli  by  way  of  Ghadamea  in  the  year  1864. 
Proc.  R.  Geogr.  Soc,,  Loud.,  vol.  ix.  No.  vi.  pp.  312-314. 

1008.    DebcrBicht  von  G.  R.  Reiae  durch  Afrika,  186G  bis  1867,  pp.  372, 

map, 

1009.  1867.  Report  on  the  Commerce  of  Tangier,  1866.  Versamrolung  von 
Konsullire  Ikrichten,  s.  38. 
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1010.  1867.  San  Martin,  Antonio  da — Costiimbres  de  Marniecos  Arbites  in 
•  El  Museo  Universal,'  Madrid,  13  in  number.    (Duro.) 

1011.  1867.  Tyrwhitt-Drake,  C.  F. — ^Liat  of  Birda  observed  in  Morocco.  Ibis: 
pp.  426. 

1012.  1868.  Wooldiidge,  Vice-ConsiiL — Report  on  the  Trade  and  Ck>mmerce 
of  Dar-el-Baida  for  1867.     For.  Off.  Coram.  Rep.,  Pt.  i.,  p.  474. 

1013.  1868.  Duncan,  Vioe-ConsuL — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Laraiche.  L  c, 
p.  476. 

1014.  1868.  Stokes,  Vice-ConsuL — ^Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mazagan.  1.  &, 
p.  477. 

1016.  1868.  Carstensen,  Vioe-ConauL — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mogador. 
1.  c,  p.  478. 

1010.  1868.  Smith,  Vioe-Consul  CeoiL— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Rabat. 
1.  c,  p.  480, 

1017.  1868.    Elton,  Vice-Conaul.— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Saffee.  1.  c,  p.  483. 

1018.  1868.  Qreen,  Vioe-Consul  W.  E.— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Tetoan. 
L  c.,  p.  487. 

1019.  1868.  Livet,  Charles. — Rapport  sur  les  docuraents  relatif  k  I'Histoire  de 
France,  conserv&  aux  Archives  de  la  Torre  do  Tombo  k  Lisbonne.  Arch,  des 
Missions  Sdentifiques  et  Litt^raires.    Paris :  t.  v.,  pp.  63-137. 

Many  of  these  are  connected  with  Morocco.  The  following  are  a  few : — 
9.  Azevedo,  D.  Manoel  d',  ambassadeur,  Lettre  au  Secretaire  dMtat  .  .  .  sur  ce 
qui  se  passait  k  regard  du  Maroc,  14  Sep.  1521.  33.  Carvalho,  Alvaro  de, 
Cbuvemeur  de  Mazagan.  .  .  .  Seconrs  k  un  Navire  Franfais.  99.  Mendes  de 
Yasconcellos  JoSo,  Lettre  au  Roi  du  sujet  dn  Maroc,  Sidge  d'Oran,  &c., 
7  Sep.  1512.  152.  Deposition  de  D.  Fernando  do  Castro,  Comte  de  Basto,  sur 
la  p^  du  Roi  D.  S4bastien  k  la  Bataille  d'Alca9ar-el-Eebir,  9  Join  1592. 

1090.    1868.    Mi^or,  IL  H.— Life  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal..  London :  8to. 
Giving  an  account  of  his  campaigns  against  Morocco. 

lOSl.  1868.  SchStzungen  der  Ortsbevolkemngen  Afrika's.  Gteographische 
Jahrbach,  Bd.  ii.,  1868,  pp.  111-120. 

loss.  1868.  Balansa,  B. — Voyage  de  Mogador  k  Maroc  au  point  de  vue 
botanique.    Bull.  Soc.  G6ogr.  Paris,  No.  27,  pp.  312-334. 

This  botanical  collector  (ob.  1892)  penetrated  Morocco  to  the  Atlas.    EQs 
plants  were  described  by  Durrieu  de  Maisoneuve,  Boissier,  Renter,  Ball  an 
Coason,  which  last  in  his  '  Compendium  Flora  Atlanticas,'  voL  i.,  pp.  16-17, 
gives  a  synopsis  of  his  journeys. 

1088.  1868.  An  Empire  without  a  Doctor.  'St  James's  Magazine' 
(London).    June,  vol.  1,  n.s.  pp.  975-1)80. 

1054.  1868.  Lambert,  PauL— Notice  sur  la  Ville  de  Maroc.  BulL  Soc.  G6ogr. 
Paris,  5*  S^r.  t.  xxi.  pp.  430-447. 

1055.  1868.  Th6venin,  Dr. — Du  climat  do  Mogador  sous  le  rapport  des 
affections  pulmonaires.    1.  c,  pp.  335-339. 

lose.  1868.  Gilbert,  T.— Observations  M^tdorolc^ques  fiutes  k  Casa-Blanca. 
L  c.  pp.  403-405 ;  t.  xxii.  pp.  88-99. 

1087.  1868.  Jerez  Perchet,  Augusto.— Viage  &  la  Costa  de  Africa.  Melilla, 
Chafarinas,  Cabo  del  Agua.    '  Museo  Universal.    Madrid :  8vo,  pp.  150. 
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1028.  lBfi9.  Ulurga,  Jo86  M.  de. — RccuerdoB  Marroquiea  del  Moro  ViKJaino 
(a)  El  Bach  Mohanied  d  BagtMily.     Bilbao  :  4to. 

1028.  1868.  M-Hach  Mohamed  el-Bogdddy.— Becucrdos  Marroquies  del 
Moro  Vizcaino  Jos6  Maria  de  Slurga,  El  llacli  Mohamed  el  Bagdady,  Lob 
BenegodoB,  Origcn  do  los  Clierifs,  Batolla  do  Alcizar,  Coutrastcs  outre  cspaBoles 
y  bcrberiiicos,  Los  Dein  Chlfa,  Aimntes  eobrc  las  razas  quo  babitaa  en  MarTOOOOS, 
Mores,  Aralws,  Ber(Sberes,  Negrua  y  Judios,  Mdximas  evang(51icas,  La  ley  del 
^'alion.    Bilbao :  4to. 

The  most  iatcrcstiiig  of  his  articles  is  "Lob  Renegados,  Moaografla  de 
una  familia  jjroxima  A  estinguiric,  y  quo  no  fud  deacrita  por  Buffun,  La 
describe    Jos^    Maria    de   Murga  que    fue    individuo    de  ella    is  PABTrans 

INFIDELIUM." 

1080.  1868.  Bohlfb,  Gerbard.  —  Kcise  durch  Marokko,  Uebersteigimg  des 
^seen  Atlaa,  Exploralion  des  Oasm  v.  Tafilet,  Tuat,  u.Tidikeldtu.  Eeise  durch 
die  grosse  Wiiate  iib.  Rbadamcs  nacli  Trii^li.  Bremen  ;  8vo,  pp.  200,  with  map 
and  portrait. 

1081.  1868.  Beaumier,  Aug. — Excursion  dc  Mogador  &  Saffy.  Bull.  Boc. 
Q6ogr.  Paris,  3*  Sor.  (April),  t,  xv.  pp.  305-311 ;  also  Bcparately,  pp.  34,  with 
map. 

1032.  — Itindraire  de  Mogador  h  Moroc  et  de  Maroc  h  Saffy.  L  c  (October), 

t.  xvi.,  p.  321. 

1033.    Description  Sommaire  de  Maroc.    Paris :   8vo,  pp.  10-44 ;  also 

publishedi  in  Ann.  des  Voy.  1870. 

1034.  1868.  Maltaan,  Heinr.  Preihetr  von, — Drei  Jalire  im  Nordwesten 
von  Afrika.  Reisen  in  Algerioii  und  Morokko.  Leipzig:  4  vols.  pp.  1247, 
plates  and  map. 

An  interesting  work,  the  result  of  seven  successive  voyages  by  an  ardent 
and  intelligent  traveller.  Tbo  fourth  volume  is  on  Morocco-Tangier,  the 
Coast  towns  and  Merakiab. 

1086,     1869.    Drake,  C.  T.  Tyrwhitt.— Further  Notes  on  the  Birds  of  Morocco. 

Ibis,  1869,  pp.  147.     See  also  No.  1011. 

1030.  1869,  Wooldrldge,  Acting  Vice-ConeuL— Report  on  the  Trade  of 
Dai^l-Baida  for  1868-     Goub.  Coram,  Rep.  p.  370. 

1037.  1869. 
p.  372. 

1038.  leca. 

p.  373. 

niton,  Vice-ConBTil.— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Saffi.  L  c.,  p.  377. 
Wliite,  Consul. — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Morocco.    1.  c,  p.  379. 


Stokes,  Vice-ConauL — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mazagan.    L  c, 
Woolrldge,  Vice-ConHuL — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Rabat. 


1869. 
1869. 
1869. 


De^ardine,  Ernest. ^^La  Table  do  Peutingor  d'aprfes  roriginal 
conserve  Si  Vienne,  pr&tiildo  ti'unu  introduction  historique  et  critique.  Paris  : 
folio. 


1042.  18G9.  Joubert,  Andr*.— De  Cadix  k  Tanger.  Rev.  d'Angors.  (De  la 
MartiniSre.) 

1048.  18G9.  Gatoll,  Joaqmn  (Kaid  Ismail).— L'Ouad  Noun  ct  la  Tekna,  k  ]a 
oflte  occideatalo  du  Maroc.  Bull.  Soc.  Geogr.  Paris,  Oct.,  voL  xviiL,  pp.  257-287, 
with  map. 
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1044.  18G9.  Qatall,  Joaquin  (KaXi  Ismail). — Viages  por  Marruecos,  ol  Sua, 
Vad-Nun,  }•  Tdkua.     Madriil:    8vo. 

1046.  ldG9.  Aperfu  ct  Sommaire  du  Commerce  dca  £tats  barbaresques  en  1866 
et  1867.  Moiivoiucnt  Mnrttimc  et  Commorcifil  ties  porta  de  Tanger,  Rabat,  Sal6, 
CiisablancA,  Mazagran  ct  Siiili.    Ann.  Com.  extcr.  Farts,  AoQt. 

1046.  1869.  Butler,  GulUenno.  —  Documontos  relativos  el  cautircrio  de 
espa&oles  en  Dad-Nun.     Cadiz  :  4;to,  pp.  34;  also  in  '  Eevista  M^Sdica,'  Bomba  1. 

The  documents  in  question  give  the  history  of  the  attempt  to  create  a  com- 
merce between  the  Canaries  and  the  Wad-NuD,  the  captivity  and  anbsoqucnt 
liberation  of  the  parties  concerned. 

In  the  Rev.  Med.  for  1870  the  subject  is  continued,  and  the  correspondence 
jliven  between  Don  G.  Butler  ("Butler,  Abrines") — a  Spanish  subject  but  of 
English  descent — and  the  legation  at  Tangier. 

1047.  1869.  Tratado  do  paz  y  Amistad  celebrado  entre  Esiaiia  y  Marraeoos, 
firmado  en  TetuAo  el  2(5  de  Abril  de  1860.     Colec,  Jannr.    (Duro,) 

1048.  1869.  Jerez  Fercliet,  Augueto.— Ctiatro  dias  eu  el  Riff  Museo  Universal. 
Maiirid  :  8vo,  pp.  21)1. 

1040.  1869.  Beaumont,  Fedro. — Memoria  sobra  la  plaza  do  Melilla  formadas 
con  acuerdo  de  la  Cumiaion  de  oficialea  l\icultativos  de  todas  armaa,  nombrada  para 
el  reconociniicnto  en  1869.  MS.  in  the  Spanish  Ministry  of  War  quoted  in  Conf. 
sobre  el  Hach  Moh.  el  Baghda<ly. 

1060.  18G9.  Fernandez  Duro,  Ces&reo. — Anuario  de  la  Comision  de  pesca 
para  los  anos  do  18G8  y  1869.     4to.    (Duro.) 

This  treats  of  the  fishery  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa  by  boats  from  the 
Canary  Islands. 

1051.  1869.  Manega,  B.  —  Marokko'a  Ilandel.  Dcr  Welthandel,  1  Jiihrg. 
Heft  6,  pp.  303-307. 

1062.  1869.  Schaefer. — N^gociations  des  villes  hans^atiques  avec  le  Sultan  de 
Maroc.     Historische  Zeitschrift,  No.  3. 

1063.  1870.  Craig,  J„  Engineer. — Un  AperfU  sur  le  Maroc.  BulL  Soc.  G6ogr. 
Paris,  5'  Ser.  xix.,  pp.  177-203. 

This  is  a  translation  from  the  English  original  by  Paul  Voelkel. 

1064.  1870,  Ficatier,  Ad.^Exploit3  d'on  Officier  franfaia  dans  lo  Maroc. 
Paris :  2nd  edition,  pp.  108. 

1056.  1870.  Mordokhai,  Rabbi  Abi-Scrour  i3e  Akka. — Premier  fistablissement 
des  Israelites  i,  Tnubouktou,  par  Auguste  Beaumier,  Consul  de  France  A,  Mogadon 
This,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  introductory  remarks,  is  the  translation  of 
an  account  of  a  journey  by  the  Rnbbi  Mordokbai.  Ho  started  from  his  native 
place,  Akka,  an  oasis  south-west  of  Merakish,  the  first  allter  leaving  Agadir, 
and  reach&l  Timbuktu,  wherein  he  gives  a  curious  account  of  the  Jewish 
colony  there  and  the  half  Pagan  iialf  Moslem  races,  believed  to  be  Jews,  whom 
ho  met  on  the  way. 

Bulletin  do  la  Soc.  de  Gdog,  Paris,  April  and  May,  pp.  345-370,  with 
portrait  of  Mordokhai  (T^e  Ralibin  Mardoch^)  and  map.  The  paper  has  also 
been  published  separately  (I'arisj  Svo,  pp,  30)  and  partly  translatod  (Reisen 
nach  Timbuktu)  in  Fetermanu's  Gcographiscbe  Mittheilungeu,  6d.  10, 
pp.  335-336. 
1066.    1870.    Meulemans,  Augu«t«. — L'Empiro  du  Maroc  et  ses  relations  com- 
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merciales  avec  la  Relgique.    Bruxelles:  8vo,  pp.  15.    Extracted  from  the  'Bcvne 
tie  Belgique,'  vol-  iii.  p.  355,  Dec.  1869. 

A  couijiilntion  of  no  value ;  the  author  travelleii  no  further  than  to  the 
"Exposition  Universelle  de  Paris." 

1057.  1870,  Mourlon,  Michel. — Esqnisse  G&>logique  sur  le  Maroo.  Bull. 
Acad,  royale  de  Celgiqut-,  voL  xxx.,  2""  Sorie,  No.  7, 1870,  pp.  18 ;  alflO  reprinted 
for  private  circalation,  8vo,  pp.  18. 

1058.  1870.  liopez  Botas,  Antonio,  Dqmtado  coastituyente. — Loa  espanoles 
cautivos  en  Marruecos.  Observaciones  sobre  el  reaultado  do  los  expedientes 
relatives  al  establecimiento  de  relacionea  mercantilos  eotre  Espafla  y  et  territorio 
do  Dad  Nun,  en  el  itnperio  de  Marruecos,  y  al  cautiverio  y  reacute  de  los 
fiiibdjtos  espailolea,  D.  Francisco  Puyana,  D.  Jacobo  Butler  y  D,  Joe6  Silvo. 
Madrid :  4to,  pp.  57.     Another  edition  in  1871,  pp.  40.     (Duro.) 

1059.  1870.  Memoria  eobre  la  situation  de  Santa  Cruz  die  Mar  Pequefia  en  la 
costa  N.O.  de  Africa.     Revi.sta  General  de  Marina,  Madrid :  t.  iii.,  2'**  semestrc. 

1000.  1870.  Ergan^ungen  dazu,  namentlich  in  Bezug  auf  Marokko,  Tunesieo, 
etc.    Geographische  Jahrbucb,  Bd.  iii.,  1870,  pp.  139-141. 

1001.  1870.  Au8  Afrikft  xiad  Spanieu,  Erlebnisse  und  Schilderungen,  2  vols,, 
8vo.    Jena. 

1002.  1870.  Ooqje,  SL  J.  de. — Bibliotheca  goographonim  arabiconira  (5  vols.) 
Part  I.     Viiie  regnorum.     Descriptio  ditionis  moslcmicac  auctorc  Abn-LshAk  al 

Fariai  al  letakhri.    Lugduni  Batavorum  :  8vo,  pp.  ri^  a  .     See  also  No.  13. 

The  Arabic   titlo  of  the   work   is     ^^^     til)  L4\  cdJ  U-c     L-->U5 

1003.  1871.  Blackmore,  WUliftm- — A  Ride  to  Gcbel  Mousa  in  North-Westera 
Barbary.     Bates'  Illustrated  Travels  (Cassell's),  pt.  xxv.,  v.  iii.,  pp.  16-22, 

1004.     A  Visit  to  the  Sultan  of  Marocco  at  Fez  in  the  spring  of  1871. 

L  c,  Part  xxxiii.,  pp.  276-282 ;  part  xxxiv.,  pp.  310-314  ;  part  xxxvi.,  pp.  3G4-368. 

1005.  1871.  Hooker,  J,  D.  —  Letters  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchi.son,  giving  an 
account  of  hia  Ascent  of  the  Atlas.  Proc.  Hoy.  Geogr.  Soc.  of  London,  vol.  xv., 
pp.  212-221. 

1060.  1871.  Drmmnond  Hay,  H. — I?e[xirt  on  the  Artizan  and  Industrial 
ClasBcs  iu  Morocco.  Further  Itt-p.  from  H.M,  Dip.  and  Cons.  Agenta  Abroad 
respectiiig  the  condition  of  the  InduEtrial  Classoa,  pp.  334. 

1067.  1871.  Meroier,  Ernest.  —  Ethnograi)hie  de  TAfrique  Septentrionale. 
Notes  Bur  I'originc  du  i>euple  BerWsre.  Kcvue  Africaitie,  No.  90,  November, 
pp.  420-435. 

1068.  1871.  Wares,  Sir  George  8.,  'R.N. — Investigation  of  tiie  Gibrallar 
Strait  Current.  A  fteiwrt  to  the  Uydrographer  of  the  Admiralty.  London  : 
roy.  8vo,  with  fine  chart  of  both  sides  of  the  Strait, 

1060.  1871.  DupulB,  VicG-ConHiil. — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Dnr-cI-Baida 
during  the  year  IHtiU.  Coaaular  Comm.  Reports  received  at  F.  0.  during 
1869-70,  p.  5'.)8. 

1070.  1871.  Stokes,  Vice-ConBul. — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mazagan  during 
ISm.    1.  c,  p.  80L 
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1071.     1871.    C&rstenBen,  Vice-ConBul — RerKirt  i>n   tlio  Trade  of  MogRdor 


1072.  1871.  White,  ConauL— Report  on  tlie  Trade  of  Morocco  for  1869. 
I.  c,  p.  603. 

1073.  1871.    Woolridge,  Vice-ConsuL — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Rabat  during 

isey.    L  c,  p.  609. 

1074.  1871.  Hiinot,  Acting  Vioe-ConauL — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Saffee 
icr  1869.    L  c,  p.  617, 

1076.  1871.  Gatell,  Joachim.  —Description  de  Sous.  Bull.  Soc.  G&>gr.  Paris, 
0"  S^rie,  i.,  pp.  81-10(5,  with  a  map  of  tho  district  and  a  plan  of  Taroudant 

1078.     1871.    Beamnier,  Aiag. — Lettre  sur  le  Maroc.     1.  c,  p.  131. 

1077.  1871.  Seux,Dr,  A,— Mogador  et  son  Climat.  From  'Marseille  Me<Ucal.* 
8vo,  pp.  35. 

1078.  1871.  Kerhallet,  C.  Philippe  de,  and  A.  I«e  Qras. — Instructions 
iiautiques  sur  la  c6le  occidentale  d'Afriqiie,  coniprenniit  le  ilaroc,  le  Sahara  et  la 
S^n^gambie.    Paris :  Bvo,  Ministfere  de  la  Marine,  No.  435.     Soo  No.  786. 

1079.  1871,  Picatier,  Ad. — Explnits  d'uu  Cnpitaino  fran9ai8  dana  le  Maroc. 
Piirii* :  2nd  edition,  8vo,  [ip.  lOS.    (De  la  Martinifere.) 

1080.  1871.  San  Martin,  Antonio  de. — Los  Riffeilos.  La  Illufit.  Espan.  y 
Araeric.     Madrid  :  pp.  574. 

1081.  1871.  Sanchez  Valenzuela,  Joaquin.  —  Hiatoria  de  los  presidios 
monoros  de  Africa,  con  intere^antes  noticias  sobre  el  oriatcn  de  los  Arabes  y  sn 
religi6n,  deacripciou  de  la  parte  de  la  costa  berberisca  donde  estin  situadas  las 
plazas  eapaflolas,  costumbrcs  de  los  rifefios,  breve  rcseila  de  las  cxpediciones  de 
Espafia  contra  Africa  y  de  laa  dominacioiiaa  antiquas  on  Berberia  y  i>arocer  sobre 
los  puntos  que  le  dobcu  conservar  y  de  las  reformas  que  en  ellos  es  convenienta 
hacer.    M,S.  en  la  Bib.  <lel  Minis,  de  la  Guerra.    (Duru.) 

lOBi.  1871.  FritBch,  Dr.  K.  von,  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Bein. — Notizcn  iiber  dcu 
Handel  von  Slogador.  Jabresbericht  des  Vereins  fur  Geograpliie  und  St.ati9tik 
zu  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1871-72,  pp.  52-67. 

1068.  1H71.  Salingr^,  K — Royal  Prussian  Expedition.  —  Gerhard  RohlPa 
Voyage  in  Africa,  1869 ;  vritli  40  Photographs  from  Nature.  Fol.  Berlin.  See 
also  Bohlfa,  Q.,  Afrika-Reise  in  1869,  In  40  Photographien  nach  der  Natur, 
Bufgenommen  von  E.  Salingrd.     Fol.    Berlin. 

1064.  1871-77.  CJollecion  de  Libros  Raroso  Curioso,  vol.  xv.  Espailolea  eu 
Africa  15-12,  1543,  y.  1632,     Madrid  :  8vo. 

1085.  1871.  Bohlfk,  Gterhard. — Uosaa  el  Dar  Demana.  Das  Ausland,  1871, 
No.  11,  i)p.  259-262,  Nu.  12,  pp.  272-278. 

1086.     Fes,  UauptBtadt  von  Marokko.    1.  c,  No.  18,  p.  420 ;  No.  22,  p.  505 ; 

No.  23,  p.  543 ;  No.  24,  p.  568 ;  No.  25,  p.  586. 

1087.    Consulatswesen  in  Marokko.    1.  c,  No.  37,  p.  880. 

1088.     Politische  ZustSnde  in  Marokko.     1.  c,  No.  40,  p.  942. 

1069.     Die  Religion  der  Marokkaner  Globus  xx.  No.  20,  p.  310;  No.  22, 

p.  340  ;  No.  23,  p.  361. 

1090.  187L  "Ben  Tariok." — With  the  American  Embassy  from  Tangiers  to 
Fet.    •  Dark  Blue  Miigazino '  (London) :  Sept,  pp,  30-40. 
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1091.     1871.     Valenzuela,    Sanchez.  —  Hiaforia  de  loa  presidios  menores  de" 
Africa:  Molilla- 

A  MS.  quoted  by  Ovilo  (No.  1437,  p.  105).  He  vouches  for  the  author 
knowing  all  the  customs  of  the  lloors  near  the  Spanish  jiorta. 

1002.  1872.  Ma'tv,  George. — Notes  on  the  Geology  of  the  Plain  of  Morocco . . . 
with  an  appendix  by  K.  Etheridgc,  1872.  '  Quarterly  Joum.  Geol.  See.' 
vol.  xxviii.  (Jan.  10th)  pp.  85-102.  Plate  illuatrating  the  sections  described. 
DiBcuBsion  by  John  Ball,  Sir  Andrew  Kamsay,  D.  Forbes,  Sir  W.  W.  Smyth,  and 
Prot  Seeley. 

This  paper,  contributed  by  Mr.  Maw,  is  suIwtaDtially  the  «imo  as  Api^en- 
dix  ii.  to  Hooker  and  Ball's  '*  Tour  in  Morocco"  (No.  1275),  pp.  446-407,  though 
the  plates  are  different. 

1098.  1872.  Nachrichten  ueber  Industrie,  Handel  und  Vcrkehr,  bus  dem 
statistischen  Department  dcs  K.K.  Handelsnunistcrium.  Vienna:  8vo,  This 
publication,  which  is  issued  yearly,  xisunlly  contains  reports  by  the  Austrian 
ItepresentativeB  on  the  industry,  trade  and  traffic  of  Morocco. 

1094.     1872.     Wimpfien,  G6n6ral  de.— L'exixSdition  de  I'Oued  Ouir.    Bull.  Soc. 

G6ogr.  Paris,  i^6r.  R,  t.  iii.,  pp.  34-52,  %vith  map.   See  also  Nos,  1005,  1162,  120.5. 

[This  also  appcarml  iu  German:  ' Militarische  Expedition  uach  dem  Ucd 

Gir  in  Marokko,  Miirz  bis   Mai  1870.'     Petermann,  Geogr.  MJttheilungen, 

1872,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  332-341.    Map,  No.  18.] 

1006.  1872.  KesBler,  Capit,  d'Etat-major. — Lettre  k  M.  lo  President  de  la 
Soci4t4.    On  the  same  subject,  1.  c,  April,  pp.  •144-6. 

Thia  expedition  took  place  iu  March  and  April  1870,  and  penetrated  as  far 
as  Figuig  in  pursuit  of  fugitive  insurgents  from  the  province  of  Oran. 

1096.  1872.  Primaudaie,  Elie  d©  la.  —  Les  Villea  Maritimea  du  Maroc. 
Commerco^Navigation — G^jographie  comjiar^e.  Kov.  Afr.,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  105,  et 
seq. 

A  very  important  work. 

1007.  1872.  Beaumier,  Augruste,  Consul  de  France  &  Mogador. — Tableaux 
rfeapitulatifs  des  Obaervatious  in<itdorologicjues  faites  nu  consulat  de  Franco  a 
Mogador  du  Iti  Aoflt  1867  au  31  Ddcembra  1871.  Bull  Soc.  Qeogr.,  Paris, 
16"'  S^r.  t.  iv.,  pp.  150,  and  308.  See  also  Zeitsch,  dor  Osterr.  Geaellschaft  fiir 
Meteorologie,  viiL,  1873,  No.  1,  pp.  7-8. 

1008.    Le  Cholera  au  Maroc.    Sa  marcho  au  Sahara  jusqa'au  S45n<5gal,  en 

1868.     Bull.  Soc.  Gicgr.  Paris,  6"*  S<?r„  t.  iii.,  p.  287-305.     "With  two  inte- 
resting maps  showing  the  course  and  extent  of  the  invasion. 

1009.  1872.  Penton,  Captain  E.  Dyne.— Sorties  from  "  Gib."  in  quest  of 
Sensation  and  Sentiment.     London :  8vo,  pp.  478. 

A  collection  of  stories  and  sketches,  only  one  of  which — "  The  Story  I 
heard  at  Tangier"  (pp.  29-66)— entitles  the  bo<:ik  to  a  place  in  this  lisL  It 
contains  a  sketch  of  the  town  full  of  phenomenal  blunders.  E.g.  the  natives 
are  called  "  Turks,"  and  the  people  described  as  smoking  "  opium." 

1100.  1872.  Duveyrier,  Henri. — Historique  des  Explorations  au  sud  et  au  sud- 
onest  de  Gdryville.     Bull.  Soc.  Googr.  Paris,  G-  Ser,,  t.  iv.  p.  225. 

A  map  is  also  given,  showing  the  routes  of  all  the  expeditions  described 
between  1847  and  1870,  several  of  which  are  within  the  frontier  of  Morocco. 
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1101.  1872.  Deqjardins,  Ernest. — La  colonio  Pomaine  de  Bacasa  et  Tfixplora- 
tion  G<;ogniphique  de  la  Mauritania  Tingitana.  Rev.  Arch.,  xxiv.,  pp.  361-367, 
with  map. 

Eiplanatiiin  of  an  inscriptiim  forwarded  hj  M.  Tissot,  which  fixes  the  site 
of  one  of  the  principal  Roman  cities  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  viz.  Coloma 
Aelia  Banaea  Valentia,  now  Sidi  Ali  bou-Jenan. 

1102.  1872.  Perreiro. — Infwnno  al  Almirantazgo  accrca  de  la  hahia  de  Lobos 
(boca  del  Draa).     M.S.  Archiv.  del  Ministerio  do  Marina.     (Do  la  Martini^rc.) 

1103.  1872.  Ijozano  Munoz,  Franciaco. — Apuntes  aohre  MarruecoB.  Lofl 
tributos  y  la  influencia  <!e  la  iHitallaa  d'laly  y  de  Tetuiin.  Reviata  de  Eapailis, 
t.  xrrii-,  p.  462.    (Duro.) 

1104.    Organizacion  Militar  de  MaiTuecos.    Continuacion  de  los  apuntes 

publicado8  ea  la  Beviata  de  Espai5a,  1.  c.    (Duro.) 

1106.    1^8  tributos  y  la  influencia  de  las  batallas  de  Isly  y  de  Tetu4n,  1.  c 

1106.  187L'.  San  Javier,  Viacondo  de. — El  PeHon  de  Velez  do  la  Gomera.  La 
Illust.  EspaO.  y  Americ.     Madrid  :  ]>,  (jiil. 

1107.  1872.  Iierchundi,  Fr.  Job6  de,  Misionero  franciscano  observante  en 
Tetuiin. — Rudlmentoa  del  drabe  vulgar  que  ae  habla  eu  el  imperio  de  Marruecoe, 
con  Dumerosos  ejercicios  y  temas  apJicados  &  la  teoria.  Madrid :  4to,  y  un  ap^n- 
dice  Bejxirado  con  lo8  temaa.     New  edition,  Tangier,  1S91. 

An  excellent  grammar  of  the  Moghrebin  <1ii.%lect  for  those  acquainted  with 
Spanish,  by  the  Chief  of  the  Franciscans  in  Morocco.  The  same  author  haa  a 
Moghrebin  Dictionary  in  preiaration. 

1108.  1872.  Reiae  Deut«cher  Naturforscher  nach  Marokko,  1 872.  Petcrmann's 
Gcogr.  Mittheilungcn,  vol.  xviii.,  p.  100. 

1109.  1872.  Beln,  J. — Ueber  ©inigo  hemerkenawerthe  Oewachse  ansder  Um- 
gebnng  von  Mogador.  Jahreiibcricht  der  Bcnckenbergischen  naturf.  Qeselkchaft 
zu  Frankfurt  a.  Main,  1872-73,  pp.  119-131. 

The  gpeciea  described  are  Klemia  pteroneura,  D,  C,  Apkranihes  Oussoniana, 
and  Argania  Sider(rxy!on,  H.  and  L.  Dr.  Rein  (now  Professor  of  Geography  in 
the  University  of  Bonn)  and  Baron  Dr.  K.  von  Fritsch  (Professor  of  Geology 
in  the  University  of  Halle)  visited  the  Atlas  in  1872,  ascending  Tizi  Tacherat 
on  the  lUh  June.  They  found  no  traces  of  glaciers,  and  are  of  opinion  that  what 
Hooker  and  Ball  took  for  svieli  was  simply  the  result  of  a  mountain  slide 
(BergTutsch).  But  they  found  in  two  different  valleys  outcrops  of  rock-salt, 
which  the  English  travellers  had  not  observed.  (Letter  of  Prof.  Rein  to 
Dr.  R.  Brown,  March  16,  18!U). 

1110.  1872.  Maw,  (Jeorge — A  Journey  to  Morocco  and  Ascent  of  the  Great 
Atlas.  A  lecture  delivered  before  the  Birroingham  and  Midland  Institute. 
Ironbridge  :  8vo,  pp.  2k  [no  date,  two  editions], 

1111.  1872.  rritsch.  Baron  K.  v.  and  Dr.  J.  J.  Reiji.— Reise  der  Frank- 
furter  Naturforscher nach  den   Caaariachen  Inseln  und  dem  Marokka- 

nischen  Atlas,  1872.    Vorliiufiger  Bericht  von  Dr.  K.  v.  Fritsch.     Peterni., 
Mitth.  Geogr.,  pp.  364,  367. 

1112.  1872.     "Fas."— Gibraltar's  Value.    London:  8vo. 
Touches  on  the  other  side  of  the  strait  also. 

1113.  1872.  Bohlfs,  GtoPhard.— Fine  Stadt  in  der  Wiiste  Sahara,  Unsero  Zeit, 
hrsg.  von  Rud.  GottschalJ,  N.  F,,  7  Jahrg.,  24  Heft. 
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1114.  1872.  Hohlfs,  Gerhard.— Zeitschrift  der  Gosellschaft  fur  Erdkunde  «u 
Berlin.    7  Bil.,  1  Ueft,  pp.  oG-Tij. 

1116.    HoflicLkeitsfarmeln  und  Umgangsgebriiuchfl  bei  den  Marokaiicm, 

Globus  ixii.  N.  7,  pp.  105-108. 

1110.  — — •  Die  Sahnra  der  grossen  Wiiatc.  Baa  Aualaud,  Nos.  45-17,  pp.  1057— 
1061 ;  No.  46,  pp.  1085-1089  ;  No.  47,  pp.  1111-1114. 

1117. Die  Zablzeichea  dor  Rhademscr,  1.  o,,  No.  29,  pp.  G95-696. 

1118.  1873.  Perrier,  Amelia, — ^A  Winter  in  Morocco.  London :  8vo,  pp.  865, 
with  illustrations. 

A  lively  and  trustworthy  narrative  of  a  lady's  winter  residence  at  Tangier. 
The  authoress  does  not  pretend  to  know  any  other  part  of  Morocco.     Re- 
viewed in  '  Dublin  University  Magazine,'  July  (Vol.  82X  pp.  126-7. 

1119.  1873.  Wooldridge,  Vlce-ConsuL— Report  on  the  Trade  of  lUbat. 
1.  c,  p.  483. 

liao.     1873.    Hunot,  Vioe-Conaul.— Report   on  the  Trade  of  Saflfee.    1.  c, 

p.  486. 

1121.  1873.  The  Mediterranean  Pilot.— Pablished  by  the  nydrographic 
Office,  Aduuralty.    Vol.  i.,  6vo. 

At  p.  48  is  an  account  of  the  Coa.Ht  of  Moroccii,  from  Cape  Spartel  to 
Almina  Point,  and  at  p.  104  that  from  Tetuau  Bay  to  the  frontiers  of 
Algeria.     A  new  edrtion  waa  published  in  1887. 

1122.  1873.     Cruickahank,  John. — Tangier.     Glasgow  :  8vo. 

Extmcts  from  this  pamphlet  appeared  in  tlie  '  Times  of  Morocco/  No.  181 , 
ct  seq. 

1128.  1873.  The  AfWcan  Pilot.— vSailing  directions  for  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa,     The  lirst  edition  was  dated  1849. 

1124.  1873.     The  West  Coast  of  Aiirica,  Ft.  1.,  from  Cape  Spartel  to  Slerm 

Leoue.    United  *Statea  Hydrographical  OLlice. 

1125.  1873.  "White,  ConauL — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Morocco  for  1871.  Cons. 
Coinm,  Hep.  received  during  1872,  Pt.  i.,  p.  475. 

1126.     =—  Report  on  the  Trade  of  Morocco  for  1872.     I.e.,  p.  915. 

1127.  1873.  Bnpuis,  Oonaul. — Report  oh  the  Trade  of  Dar-el-Baida.  L  c, 
p.  479. 

1128.  1873.  Stokes,  Vico-ConauL— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mazagan.  I.e., 
pp.  481. 

1129.  1B73.  CarBtonBen,  Vice-Conaul. — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mogador. 
1.  c.  p.  48'2. 

IISO.  1873.  Ball,  John. — Mountaineering  in  the  Great  Atlas.  Lond.  Alpine 
Journ.  pp.  220-231. 

1181.    De«;ription8  of  some  new  Species,  Sub-apecies  and  Varieties  of 

Plants  collected  in  Morocco.    Journal  of  Botany,  Sept.,  OcL,  Nov.  and  December. 
Aiflu  sejiarately,  8vo,  pp.  xxxii. 

118S.  1873.  Kooh,  Carl,  Dr.  —  Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  Arachniden  Nord- 
Afrikfls,  insbeBonderc  einiger  in  dieser  Richtung  bisher  noch  unbekannt 
gebliebeuou  Gebiote  des  Atlas    und    der  Kiisten-Liiuder  von  Marocco.    (Voii 
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S|>ecic8  Novae  Maroccanae  (chiefly  Balansa's  plants).  1.  c,  pp.  239- 


Fritsch  und  Reins  Collection.)    Jahresbericbt  der  Senckenbergischen    naturf. 
GeseUschftft  zu  Frankfiirt,  pp.  104-118.     Also  Beparatoly. 

1133.  1873.  Bourn aux-Dup6r4,  Worbert.  —  I^a  rClo  de  la  France  dana 
I'Afrique  Septentrionalo  et  la  Vuyage  k  Timbouktou.  Bull.  Sec.  Gdogr.  Paris, 
6"  Stfr.,  t.  vi.,  p.  GOT. 

The  author  gives  a  sketch  of  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  exploration  of 
the  south,  lx)tli  in  Al!ieria,  Tripoli  and  Morocco;  written  na  a  preliminary 
study  for  his  prfijecte<l  journey  in  the  Sahara  of  Algeria,  where  he  was  killed 
in  the  following  year. 

1134..  1873.  Iiarouase.  Pierre. — ^Graad  Dictionnairo  Unlversel  du  XIX*  Si^le. 
Paris:  4to.     Article  ou  Morocco,  t.  .v.,  pp.  I232-123G. 

1135.  1873.  Coaaon,  E.  St.  Charlea. — Note  siir  la  G&jgraphio  botanique  du 
Maroc.  ComiiteH-Rwidiis  do  I'Acatl.  dea  Sc,,  Mars.  Eeproduccd  ia  Bull,  de 
I'Association  Scientifique,  vol.  xi.,  No.  279. 

1136.  — — —  Same  jiaper,  hut  farther  developed.  Bull.  Soc.  Bot.  France, 
t.  XX.,  p.  40. 

1137.  — 
261.    (14th  Nov.) 

1188.  1873.  B-[ajiion]X.[on].— Espaua  en  Marruecos :  Memoria  administrativa. 
Eevista  de  Espafia,  t.  xxxvii.,  pp.  232-250,  [Dated  TetuAn,  September,  1873.] 

(DUID.) 

1188.  1873.  Chelli,  ITicol&s. — Nuestm  porvenir  en  Xfrica. — Engrandecimiento 
de  CeuUi,  decadencia  dc  Gibraltar.  Publicado  por  Acuerdo  del  Ayuntamento  do 
Ceuta,  Junio.    Cadiz :  Kevista  Mudica,  8vo,  pp.  GO. 

1140.  1873.  liozano  Munoz,  Francleco. — Proclamaci6n  del  Sultan  Muley- 
Haasan.     Revista  de  Espafm.     (Do  la  Martini^re.) 

1141.  1873.    Dolmen  in  Marokko.    Globus  sxiv.,  pp.  175-6.    (Unsigned.) 

1142.  1873.  Hohlfb,  Gerhard. — Mcin  crater  Aufenthalt  in  Marokko  und  Rcise 
siidlich  vom  Atlas  dnrcli  die  Oascn  Draa  und  TafiieL  Bremen :  8vo,  pp.  4fi8. 
2nd  edition,  Ht'rliii,  1881 ;  3rd,  Norden,  1885.  Trans,  with  Introduction  by 
Winwood  Reade,  map  and  portrait :  '  Adventures  in  Morocco  and  Journeys 
through  the  Oases  of  Draa  and  Tafilet,'  8vo,  London,  1874. 

1148.  1873.  TToll,  T.  C. — Von  Lissabon  nach  der  Kiiste  Marokko'a  uod  dor 
Canaren.     WestLTniaim'i*  ilonats-schrift,  pp.  36-55. 

1144.  1874.  Bheme  ed-din  Abu-Abdallah  Moh'ammed. — Mamicl  do  la 
Oostnographie  du  moyen-age,  tinduit  de  I'arabe,  '  Nokhbet  ed-dahr-fi'  adjaib- 
el-birr'  wal-lmh'r,'  do  Siiems  Ed-din  Abou-Abdallah  Moh'ammed  de  Damas,  et 
accompagn^  d'dclairci.sseinents  jiar  A.  F.  Mehren.     Copcnhague :  8vo. 

1146.  1874.  RohlTs  Morocco, — 'Chambers's  Journal.*  Edinburgh:  August 
8tb,  4th  Series,  pj),  501-504. 

1146.  1874.  Hamilton,  Lieut-Gteneral  Bir  P.  W.,  K.C.B.— The  Origin  and 
History  of  the  First  or  Cirenadier  Guards,  from  documents  in  the  State  Paper 
OfiSce,  War  Office,  Horse  Guards,  Contemporary  History,  llegimental  records. 
London :  3  vols.,  8vo,  pp.  xl.  +  457 ;  xviii.  +  496 ;  xxxiv,  +  548. 

Vol.  i.,  chaj).  vii.,  p.  237,  is  an  account  of  the  occupation  of  Tangier  and 
the  Guards  being  stmt  there. 

1147.  1874.  Qiinther,  Albert. — Notice  of  some  new  species  of  Fishes  from 
Morocco.    Ann.  ami  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,  March,  2  plates. 
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the  contempt  he  diapkyed  for  those  less  able  than  himself,  or  who  had  the 
misforUme  to  differ  from  him. 

1173.  1875.  Tiasot,  Ctu,  A'c. — Ricerche  di  Carlo  Tissot  Bulla  Geogrofia  com- 
parata della  Maurilauia  Tiugilana. — Guido  Cora's  Cosmos,  III,  1875.  Nos.  ii.-iii, 
pp.  119-120;  Nos.  iv.-v.  pp.  184-18C. 

1174.  1875.  OlUve,  Dr.  C. — G^ogtaphio  Modicale  :  Climnt  de  Mogador  et  de 
soa  iulluenco  aur  la  Plithisie.  Bull,  Soc.  G(k)gr.  Piiris,  G"*  StT.,  t.  x.  (Oct.),  pp. 
365-416. 

The  author  gives  a  description  and  plan  of  Mogador,  and  meteorological 
observations  extending  over  nine  years. 

1176.  1875.  Duveyrier,  Henri. — De  Mogador  aa  Djebel  Tabayoudt,  par  1© 
Kiibbin  Mardoch^e  Abi  Berour.     Bosmni  du  Juunial  de  Voyage.     I.  c,  p.  561. 

The  Rabbi  was  sent  by  M.  Bauniier,  French  Consul  at  Mogador,  to  explore 
the  country  to  the  S.  of  Moga<lor.     Anexeelient  map  is  given  of  hia  itinerary. 

117d.  1875.  Tetuan.  —  'Fraser's  Maga.,'  pp.  440-49  (signed  'R.')  New  Ser. 
vol.  ii. 

1177.  1875.  Irby,  Uaut-Col.  L.  H.  L.— The  Ornithology  of  the  Strsuta  of 
Gibraltar.     London :  8vo,  pp.  'J;3<5. 

Two  maps,  one  of  Morocco.  The  introduction  and  body  of  the  work  con- 
tain many  particulars  about  the  coast  ornithology  of  Morocco,  including  the 
notes  of  the  late  M.  F.  Favier,  who,  after  a  residence  of  thirty -one  years  at 
Tangier,  died  there  in  1867. 

1178.  1875.    Palaxlilhe,  D. — Coquilles  Maroccains.    Paris ;  8vo,  with  plates. 
Chiefly  ilcscriptivo  of  Dr.  Bleicher's  collection.   ; 

1178.  1875.  Ball,  John. — Description  of  some  new  Species,  Sub.-species,  and 
Varieties  of  Plants  collected  in  Morocco.     '  Journal  of  Botany,'  June  and  July. 

1180.  1875-1883.  Qorringe,  Lt.-Commander  Henry  H.,  and  laeut.  Beaton 
Schroeder,  U.S.  ITavy. — Coasts  and  lalamis  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Bureau 
of  Navigation,  IJydrugmphic  Office,  Washington  :  8vo. 

Vol.  i.  pp.  2f>G  to  2y5  relates  to  the  Coast  of  Morocco. 

1181.  1875-1831.  GayangoB,  Don  Paacual  de.— Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in 
the  Spanish  language  in  the  British  Musoum.  Published  by  order  of  the  Trustees* 
liOudon  :  3  vols. 

Tliose  contain  notices  of  many  MSS.  concerning  Morocco. 

llSa.  1875.  British  Order  in  Council  for  the  Regulation  of  British  Consular 
JuriBdiction  in  Morocco,  dated  4th  Feb. — Based  on  the  Treatj'  of  the  9th 
December,  1850.     Ilertalefs  '  Treaties,'  vol.  xiv.  p,  413. 

1183.  1875.  Iiapeen,  Vice-Conaul. — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Dar-d-Boida  fo» 
1873.     Cons.  Coium.  Rep.,  received  in  1874,  Pt.  ii.,  p.  81o. 

1184.  1875.  ImoBsl,  Vice-ConBul.~Report  ou  the  Trade  of  Lamicha  L  e.» 
p.  817. 

1186.    1875.  Hedman,    Vice-ConsuL — Report  on    •'  ulo    of  Maxasan. 

1.  c,  p.  820. 

1186.  1875.  Fuente,   Vice-OoiuraL— nepotfil^^^^    ^of  lUbatw 
p.  823.  

1187.  1875.  Hunot,  Vice  uL— Rop  '  JTofSaflL 

1188.  1875.  White,  ^         ^part  f  Taoglef. 
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1164.  1874.  Qravier,  QabrieL — Le  Canarion,  Livre  de  la  Conqudtc  et  Conver- 
Bion  des  Canaries  (1402-1422)  par  Jean  de  B^thencourt,  Gentilhomme 
Cauchois;  pub1i6  d'apr^  le  manuscrit  original,  avec  introduction  et  notes. 
Rouen  :  8vo,  pp.  Ixxxiii.  and  258,  with  modern  and  ancient  laap. 

Tho  original  illuminated  MS.  is  preserveii  by  Madame  de  Mont-Ruffet  in 
the  Ch&teau  de  Carqutlen,  in  Normandy.    See  No.  174. 

De  B^theuconrt  went  to  the  Canaries  in  1402  with  the  sole  aim  of  taking 
possession  of  them  and  converting  them  to  the  Christian  faith.  He  made 
several  cxpcditionB  to  the  coast  of  Morocco. 

1165.  1874.  Cosaon,  Ernest  Saint- Charles.— Sur  lea  Euphebes  cactoTdea  du 
Maroc.    Bull,  Soc.  Rjt.  France,  t.  xxi.,  p.  162. 

1166.  1874.  Ceuta. — Reglamento  de  las  CompaRias  de  Mar  de  Ceuta.  Madrid : 
un  Cuad.  en  4to.     (Duro.) 

1167.  1874.  Idrifl  el-JoricM. — Viaje  que  hizo  al  Guad  Nun  El-Hache,  Idris 
el-Jorichi  £1-Fai>i,  Talcb  del  Consubulo  dc  Espafia  en  Mugador  en  Agosto  de 
1874,  para  gestionar  el  vescate  de  los  cautivos  es[mfiolc3 ;  Traducido  del  drabe 
|x>r  D.  Antonio  Maria  Orfila  e  insorto  por  apeodice  en  la  presente  con- 
ferencia.     Madrid :  8vo. 

A  journey  made  to  ransom  the  Spaniards  held  captive  by  the  Sahara 
tribesmen. 

Iionge,  Johannes.    See  Schousboe.    No.  480. 
See  Schouaboe.     No.  480. 


1168.  1874. 

1169.  1874. 


Bertherand,  £.  Ii. 


1170.  1874.  Bohlf^,  Dr.  Gerhard. — Adventures  in  Morocco  and  Journeys 
through  the  Oases  of  Draa  and  TaGlet.  With  an  introduction  by  Winwood 
Beade.     London :  Bvo,  pp.  371,  with  map,  and  jwrtrait  of  the  author. 

He  adopted  the  garb  and  religion  of  tho  Moors,  entered  as  surgeon  in  the 
service  of  the  Sultan,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  Grand  Sherlf  of 
Wazzan. 

1171.  1874.  MousBon,  A.,  late  Professor  in  the  University  of  Zurich. — 
Bemerkungen  iiber  die  von  Hin,  Dr.  von  FrJtsch  and  Dr.  Rein  aua  West- 
MoRikko  1872,  zuriickgcbrachteu  Land-  ucd  Siiaawoaser-Mollusken-  Jahrbiicher 
der  dentachen  Malakozoologischen  Uesellschaft,  i.,  1874,  3  plates. 

Of  54  species  described,  26  are  new. 

117S.  1875.  TiSBot,  Ch.,  Ministre  de  France  au  Maroc. — Note  sur  I'ancien  jxirt 
d'el-Ghat  (Oualidiya),  witli  a  [Jan  in  the  text.  Bull.  Soc.  Gfogr.  Paris :  6"" 
S<jr.,  t.  X.,  pp.  tJ7-71,  with  plan. 

M.  Tis.sot  makes  out  the  "  very  safe  "  port  of  El  Ghait,  between  SafB  and 
Mazagan,  mentioned  by  E<lrisi,  to  be  the  Lagoon  of  Waladia  (Oualidya),  and 
not  Ayir,  as  imagined  by  Reaou,  When  M,  MoQette  was  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  captured,  one  of  the  pirate-Bhips  ran  for  Waladia,  and  in  Fellow's  day 
(Noe.  366,  1946)  it  was  regularly  used.  With  a  little  improvement  it  might 
become  the  best  harlxjur  iu  Morocco. 

M.  Tissot  held  the  jwst  of  Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  Morocco  from 
1871  to  1876.  He  followed  out  all  tho  Roman  roads  in  that  country,  and  this 
was  the  most  fruitful  period  of  his  archaeoktgical  career.  It  was  in  the 
intervals  between  his  excursions  that  he  wrote  his  'Maurdtanie  Tingitane' 
(Nos.  1213,  1251),  at  Tangier.  His  learning  and  acutenesa  in  research  shed 
lustre  on  France  aod  the  Diplomatic  Service,    Uia  weakness  as  s  critic  was 
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1201.  1875.  Rohlfb,  GJerhard. — Bei  den  Zeltbcwohnera  in  Marokko.  Globus, 
vol.  xxvii.,  pp.  •iH4,  31  Li,  328. 

1202.  1875.  Bleicher,  Dr. — Sur  le  Grfologie  du  Maroc,  Bull.  Soc.  Gdologique 
Franf.,  3°"  Ser.,  t.  ii.,  pp.  315-^16,  and  aome  notea  in  Tissot's  *ItiD«5raire  de 
Tanger  i  Rabat.'  Bull.  Soc  Gdog.  Paris,  C""  Sen.,  t,  xii.,  1876,  pp.  225-294  (see 
No.  llt>4),  aud  in  Bev.  Gtk>logique,  t.  xii.,  pp.  176-177. 

1203.  1876.  I*eared,  Arthur,  MJ>. — Momcoo  and  tbe  Moors;  being  an  ac- 
cotint  of  Travels,  with  a  general  deacription  of  the  country  and  its  jieople. 
Londoo  :  8to,  pp.  370,  with  18  maps  and  illustratiima.  It  also  contiuns  tho 
following  appendices : — A.  The  climate  of  Tangier,  D.  The  climate  of  Mogador, 
by  M.  Beaumier  (No.  1097).  C.  Hection  between  Mogador  and  the  city  of 
Morocco.  D.  The  trade  of  Morocco.  E.  The  dniga  in  use  amongst  tho  Moors. 
F,  Tho  marriage  of  tho  Sharif  of  Wazan.    G.  ITie  captivity  of  Mr.  Butler. 

Tliis  work  containa  much  information,  industriously  collected,  though 
full  of  enorBj  along  with  a  lively  account  of  his  own  experiences ;  but  ho 
did  not  enter  pn  any  new  ground. 

A  new  edition  was  published  in  1691,  with  a  preface  by  Sir  Richard  Burton, 
pp.  XV.  and  35+,  map  and  illustrations.  Some  of  the  Appendices  are  omitted, 
Tho  only  addition  is  an  introduction.  Sir  Richard's  acquaintance  with  Morocco 
was  limited  to  a  winter  passed  in  Tangier, 

1204.  1876.  White,  Conaul.  —  Reixjrt  on  the  Trade  of  Morocco  for  1873. 
Cons.  Coimn.  Rep.  received  At  F,  O.  in  1875,  Ft.  i.,  p,  165. 

1205. Report  on  the  Trade  of  Tangier,  1874.     1.  c,  p.  73G. 

120d.    1876.    Iiapeen,  Vice-ConsoL — Rc^wrt  on  the  Trade  of  Dor-el-Baida  for 

1874.    1.  c,  p.  727. 
1907.    1876.    ImoBBi,  Vioe-ConauL— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Laraiche,  1874. 

1.  c,  p,  728. 

1208.  1876.  Bedman,  Vioe-Consul, — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mazagan.  1.  c, 
p.  731. 

1209.  18TG.  Beaumier,  Acting  Vice-ConBul. — Report  on  the  Trade  of 
Mogador,     1.  c,  p.  732, 

1210.  1876.    FroBt,  Vice-ConBuL — Report  on  tho  Trade  of  Rabat    1.  c,  p.  733. 

1211.  1876.  Hunot,  Vice-Conaul.— Report  on  tlie  Trade  of  Saflfi.  1.  c,  Part  ii., 
p.  1275. 

1212.  1876.  Mazet,  Du. — Commerce  ontre  I'Alg^rie  ct  le  Marco.  La  Sebkba  et 
les  oasis  de  Gourara.     L'Exploration,  iii.     Nos.  58  and  62,  pp.  248  and  368. 

1218.     1876.     Tissot,  Charles,  French  Miniatt-r  Plcu.  at  Tangier,  subsequently 

ambassador   at   Constantiiiopla    and    Loutiou   (born    20tli  August,   1828,   tlied^ 

2nd  July,  1884). — Recherches  sur   Ja  Gi-ogrnphie  comfMirde   de  la  Maur^tanio 

TiDgitaac.     Memoir  read  at  the  Acad,  des  Inscriptions  ct  Bcilc8-L#ettre3  in  1875- 

76,  and  puMished  in  the  Mem.  presentes  h  I'Acad.  par  div.  Sav.  ]^tr.,  1"  S^r., 

t.  ii.,  pp.  139-322.    See  nlso  Duveyncr,  '  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Geog."  7th  March,  1879. 

A  most  valuable  pai>er,  worthy  of  tbe  author  if  be  hud  written  nothing  else; 

it  was  the  cause  of  his  being  elected  a  Correap.  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

Accompanied  by  numerous  plauB,  valuable  maps  and  sketches^  only  a  few  of 

which  were  published.     In  three  tables  and  on  tiie  maps  the  Greek,  Latin  and 

Arabic  names  of  the  rarioua  places  are  given.    Most  of  these  are  summarised 

inNos.  2,  4,  6,7,  10,11. 
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1S14.  187<3.  Tlssot,  Charles,  auil  Broca,  PauL — Sur  lea  Monuments  M^ga- 
lithiquea  et  lea  Populations  BloQiis  du  Marw.  Itcv.  d'Atitbrop.,  t.  v.,  No.  3. 
Also  published  separately.     Paris :  8vo,  pp.  24,  with  a  ranp. 

The  portion  on  the  monuments  is  by  M.  Tissot,  that  on  the  blonde  people — 
a  fair  rac«  among  the  Berl>ers — ia  by  M.  Broca. 

1215.    ItiniSraire  de  Tanger  ^  Ubat,  avec  Esquisse  topographique  d'uno 

partie  du  Royaumo  de  Fes.     Bull.  Soc.  G^togr.  Paris,  6"*  S<Sr.,  t,  xii.,  p.  225, 
et  seq. 

The  map  which  accompanies  this  memoir  is  described  by  Dr.  Ddcugis  ^a 
1878)  as,  "  d'uno  exactitude  remarqiiablc," 

1216.  1876.  Le  Maroo. — Xotious  G^ographiques.  Signed  T.  D.  L'ExpIorateur, 
Pari*,  iii.,  p.  116,  witii  map. 

1217.  1876.  Benaud,  O. — Een^  Cailli^  a  Timbonctou.  Rev.  Geogr.,  No.  6, 
pp,  93-94. 

1218.  1876.  Sabatier,  C. — Itindraire  do  Figuig  aa  Touat,  et,  Description  de  U 
Vall^j  de  POued-Messaoura,  Feuilleton  du  Mobacher,  commencing  No.  1265, 
5th  January,  ending  No.  1289,  2ud  February. 

He  advocates  a  railway  from  Rasbgun  to  the  Valley  of  the  Wad- 
Mes.«aura,  running  in  a  south-east  direction  from  Jgli  towards  Tuat  and 
TidikcU,  and  describes  the  commercial  relations  between  Morocco  and 
Tlemseo. 

1819.  1876.  Beaumier,  Augusts. — Itin^raire  de  Tanger  &  Mogador.  Bull.  Soc 
G^r.  Paris,  e™  S6r,,  xi.,  March,  pp.  241-254,  with  admirably  detailed  sketch- 
maps. 

1220.  — Le  Commerce  au  Maroc.    Bull.  Soc  G^gr.  Bordeaux,  14  Jan. 

pp.  125-130. 

1221.  1876.  Duveyrier,  HeiirL — Sculptures  Antiques  de  la  Province  de  Sous, 
d^uvertes  du  rabbin  MarJochde.  1.  c,  t.  xii.,  p.  129,  with  a  plate  from  the 
s<peezc3  of  the  Rabbi. 

These  represent  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  giraffe  and  many  other  animals, 
some  now  extinct  in  this  part  of  Africa.  Th^y  are  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Djuli  race,  who  are  mentioned  by  the  Romans  as  Daratites.  The  elephant 
existed  hereabouts  iti  Pliny's  day.     (See  Hanno  and  Pliny  the  Elder,  Nog.  2,  7.) 

1222.  1876.  QuyadU,  J. — Ciirta  de  Marmecos — Upscripciun  da  la  Vifiita  qua 
hizo  el  Emperador  a  Casablanca  in  1876.  La  Illustraciun  Espcuiola  y  Americano. 
Madrid :  t.  ii.,  pp.  273. 

1223.  1876.  Gomez  de  Arteche,  Jo8^. — Niebtas  de  la  historia  patria,  Segunda 
S^rie.    Madrid :  Itimo. 

One  of  the  chapters,  entitled  *  Un  proyecto  estupendo,'  treats  of  the  object  of 
the  journey  of  All  Bey  el-xVbbnsai,  jTonioted  by  the  Prince  of  Peace,  revealed  in 
the  correspondence  of  General  Castaiios. 

1224.  1876.  Alvarez  Perez-JoB^,  Spanish  Consul  at  Mogador. — Memoria  sobre 
el  comercio  que  se  hace  por  el  puerto  de  Mogador.  Memorias  comerciales  [lor  la 
Dircoci6n  general  de  Aduanaa.    El  Pais  del  Misterio.    Madrid :  8vo. 

Contains  an  interesting  account  of  the  history  and  a  description  of  Morocco 
and  the  independent  tribes  of  Sus  and  Wad  Nun. 

1225.  1876.  Xjozano  Munoz,  Francisco,  Spanish  Vice-Consul  at  Larache. — 
Memoria  biatcjrico  comercial  de  la  provincias  de  Larache,  Benahuda  Uabbasi, 
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Benisbara  y  6ua»an.    Publicada  por  la  Direcciun  general  de  AalflfflM  en  las 
Memorios  comerciales,  pp.  125-153,     [Duro,  who  adds  "  Es  niuy  iatereBaote.'"] 

1228.  1676.  Castaneixa,  Bamon  T. — Xottcias  de  la  ex]ieclici6a  de  Mr.  Donald 
Mackenzie  al  Cnbo  Juhy  y  Costa  odyacente,  frentc  &  Canarias,  en  187G.  Pub- 
licadas  en  La  Academia,  tomo  L,  pp.  171,  287  y  295. 

1227.  1876.  Ck>ello,  Don  Francisco. — Memoria  sobre  el  progresso  de  los 
Trabajos  Gfeograficos,  Murruecos.     Ilol.  Soc.  Geogr.,  Madrid,  i.,  pp.  426. 

1228w    1876.    Adamoli,  Oiulio. — Viaggio  al  Marooco.    Boll.  Soc.  Geogr.  ItaL> 

vol.  xiii.,  pp.  630-046.     Address  before  the  Society,  3rd  Dec.  1876. 

Adamoli  was  sent  to  Morocco  under  ita  auspices,  to  ascertain  whether  it 
would  be  adviaablc  to  establish  a  factory  on  the  coA.st  between  Capes  Nun  and 
Bogador.  He  gives  much  interesting  iuformation  regardiLig  that  l^art  of  the 
coimtry. 

1229.  1876.  Eostenko,  K  Th. — Ilei«e  im  Nordlichcn  Afrika.  St.  Petersburg : 
8vo,  pp.  240,  witb  a  map  of  Marokko,  Algiers  and  TuDis. 

1230.  1876.  Amicis,  £dniondo  de. — Morocco.  Milauo:  4to,  profusely  illus- 
trated ;  Seconda  Edixione,  8vo,  pp.  483,  without  illustrations.  A  French  trans- 
lation by  Henri  Bt;llc,  Premier  yecnStaire  d'Auibassade,  published  at  Paris  (in 
'  La  Tour  du  Monde,'  and  separately)  in  1882,  4to,  pp.  405,  with  the  same 
illustrations,  74  in  number ;  also  an  edition  in  16mo.  An  English  translation  by 
C.  RoUin-Tilton,  published  in  London  in  1879,  8vo,  pp.  406;  also  illustrated^ 
entitled,  *  Morocco,  its  People  and  Places.'  There  is  a  Gennan  edition,  *  Marokko. 
Nach  dem  Italicnischcn  bcarbeitet  von  A,  v.  Schweiger-Leicbenfeld,'  Wien,  8vo, 
1882,  pp.  391 ;  also  a  Dutch  version. 

The  author  accompanied  the  tl>cn  Italiuu  Minister,  the  late  Commendatore 
Ste£uio  iScovasso,  on  his  embassy  to  the  Saltan.  It  is  of  more  literary  than 
geographical  ralue. 

1281.    1876.    Taschek,  C.  R.  v. — Aus  Tanger  (Marokko).    Wiener  Jagd>Zei- 

tung,  19  Jahrg.  No.  23,  pp.  655-659. 

1232.  1876.  Alte  Denkmiiler  an  der  Marokkanischen  West-Kliste. 
Globus,  xxix.,  pp.  375-«3,  with  one  illufftration.     (Unsigned.) 

1283.  1876,  Sine  Qes&ndtachaitrelBe  naoh  Marokko.  Daa  Ausland, 
No.  37,  pp.  721-5  ;  No.  39,  pp.  7Uy-73. 

1234.  1876.  Veth,  Prof.  P.  J.,  and  Dr.  C,  M.  Kan.— Bibliografie  vau  Noder- 
landsche  Boeken,  Brochures,  Kaarten,  enz,  over  Afrika.  Utrecht :  8vo,  pp.  98. 
Also,  Tijdachrift  van  bet  sardrijksk-genootschap  (Amsterdam),  No.  8,  pp.  358- 
385 ;  an  extremely  imperfect  list,  A  first  supplement  apjwared  in  the  Tijdacbrift, 
(ut  aupra),  1877,  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  253-256. 

1235.  1877.    Barbier  de  Meynard,  C,  et  Favet  de  Coortelle. — Ikla^oudi, 

Lea  Prairies  d'Or,  texte  ct  trmluction.     Paris  [18C3-77]  :  9  vols.  8vo. 

1236.  1877.  Mackenzie,  Donald,— The  Flooding  of  the  Sahara;  an  aooonnt  of 
the  proposed  plan  for  opening  Ceiitral  Africa  to  Commerce  and  CivilisatioQ  from 
the  north-west  coast,  with  a  description  of  the  Soudan.  London :  8vo,  pp.  287, 
with  illustrations  and  map. 

1237.  1877.  White,  ConauL — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Morocco  for  1875,  Cons. 
Coram.  Rep.  rec.  at  F.  0.  in  1876.     Pt.  ii.,  p.  1385. 

1238.    Report  on  the  Trade  of  Tangier.    1.  c,  p.  1415,^ 
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1289.  1877.  Iiapeen,  Vice-ConsuL— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Dar-el-Baida. 
1.  c,  p.  1395. 

1240.  1877.  ImoBsi,  Vice-ConsuL — ^Report  on  the  Trade  of  Laraiche.  1.  c, 
p.  1397. 

1241.  1877.  Bedman,  Vice-ConsuL — ^Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mazagan.  1.  c, 
p.  1401. 

1242.  1877.  Drummond-Hay,  ConsuL — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mogador. 
1.  c,  p.  1403. 

1243.  1877.    Frost,  Vioe-ConsuL— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Rabat.   l.c.,p.  1411. 

1244.  1877.    HxaxoU  Vioe-ConsuL— Report  on  the  Trade  of  SaflS.  1.  c,  p.  1414. 

1246.  1877.  Maroo,  Rapport  C!onsiilaire.  Bulletin  Consuhdre  fran^ais,  fasci- 
cules 9th  and  10th. 

1246.  1877.  Hal6vy,  Joseph. — Rapport  sur  I'^tat  dea  ^coles  dans  les  Commu- 
naut^  juives  du  Maroc.    Bull.  al.  Israel.  Paris :  1'"  Trim.    (De  la  Martini^e.) 

1247.  1877.  Major,  B.  H.  —  Discoveries  of  Prince  Henry  the  Navigator. 
London :  8vo,  with  map.    See  also  No.  1020. 

The  best  account  of  his  voyages  and  the  voyages  of  his  captains  along  the 
coast. 

1248.  1877.  Feraud,  L.  Ch.— Les  Chorfa  du  Maroc— Rev,  Afr.,  t.  xxi.,  p.  229, 
eiseq. 

An  account  of  the  Shereefs  of  Morocco,  based  on  a  work  communicated  to 
the  author  by  a  Taleb  of  Fez.  Written  by  the  Imam  Ahmed  bin  Mohammed 
£l-Achmaoui  of  Mecca. 

1248.  1877.  CoBBon,  Ernest  Saint  Charles.— Notes  sur  la  Flore  de  la 
Tunisie,  du  Maroc  et  do  la  Cyrdnai'que.  Grisebach's  •  Die  Vegetation  der  Erde 
nach  ihrer  Elimatischen  Anordnung,'  etc.,  2  vols.  French  ed.  by  Tchihatchef, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  150-156. 

This  paper  is  not  in  the  much  less  satisfactory  original  Grerman  work. 

1260.  1877.  Du  Mazet. — ^Excursion  au  Maroc.  Revue  Lyonnaise  de  Qdogra- 
phie,  1"  Ann6e,  No.  17,  9  fevrier  1878,  pp.  198-204. 

1261.  1877.  Tissot,  C. — Recherches  sur  la  G^graphie  do  la  Manr6tanie  Tingi- 
tane.    Paris :  4to,  pp.  186,  maps  and  plates. 

Extracted  from  the  '  Mem.  pr6sent^  par  divers  savants  h  I'Acad.  des  Insc. 
et  BeUe-lettres '  (No.  1213).  The  archaeological  discoveries  of  M.  Tissot  are  of 
exceptional  interest  and  value. 

1262.  1877.    'Iialiassen  Mennum.* 

Ovilo  (No.  1437)  notes  that  this  was  the  pseudonym  of  a  journalist  and 
employ^  of  Spain  in  Morocco,  who  in  this  year  "  wrote  an  account  of  a  Spanish 
Embassy  in  the  '  ImparciaL' " 

1268.  1877.  Oerome,  J.  Ii. — Santon  Marroqui.  La  Illustracion  Espafiola  y 
Americana.    Madrid :  p.  377. 

1264.  1877.  Femdndez  Dure,  D.  Cesdreo. — ^El-Hach  Mohamed  el  Bagdady 
(Don  Jos^  Maria  de  Murga)  y  sus  Andanzas  en  Marruecos.  Conferencia  pronun- 
ciada  el  dia  de  Mayo  de  1877.  Boll.  Soc.  G«ogrdfica  de  Madrid,  t.  iii.,  pp.  117- 
149;  19a-255. 

At  pp.  210-255  is  a  valuable  Bibliography, '  apuntes  para  la  Bibliografia 
Marroqui,'  containing  notices  of  187  Spanish  works  and  243  in  other  languages. 
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Don  Jo6^  Maria  de  Murga  y  Mugvtegai,  like  Ali  Bey  el-Abbassi  aod 
Joaquiu  Gatell,  travelled  as  a  Mohammedan  in  Morocco  (in  1863),  and  pub- 
lished his  work  (No.  102'J)  in  1868.  He  made  a  second  journey  iu  1873,  but 
published  nothing,  though  his  notes  are  in  existence.  Ue  visited  Tetuan, 
Fez,  Mequinest,  Sallee,  Casablanca,  Mernkish,  &c.,  and  so  back  to  Tangier.  Ho 
^f,'&s  preparing  fur  a  third  journey  iu  1870,  when  he  died  at  Cadiz,  at  the  age 
of  49. 

1265.  Femindez  Duro,  D.  Cesdreo. — Cautivoo  espaSolcs  en  Cabo  Blanco. 
Article  published  in  tbu  "•  llustracion  EsiJoQola  y  Americana,'  No.  xxxiii.,  8*  Scptr. 
(Duro.) 

1256.     1877.    El  Hach  Mohamed  SH-Bagdidy  (Don  Jos<;  Maria  de  Murga). — 
La  Mnjer  Murroiiui.     Bol.  Soc.  GeH:>gr.  Mailrid,  iii.,  pp.  193.     Continuation  of 
No,  12.54, 
1267.    1877.    Urrestazu,  Franciaco  de  A-  do. — Viajespor  Marruecos.    Madrid : 
8vo,  pp.-  230. 

The  author  was  born  in  Morocco,  and  his  facta  are  said  to  be  more  raioutely 
accurate  than  those  of  any  modern  Spanish  writer. 

1266.  1877.  Lozano  Munoz,  Francisco. — Cr6nica  de  Vinje  de  la  Embajada 
espaflola  a  la  Ciiidad  de  Fez  el  ailo  do  1877.  MS.  en  el  Arch,  del  Ministerio  de 
Estado,  Madrid.    (De  la  Martioicre.) 

1258.  1877.  Alvarez  Perez,  Jos6,  Spanish  Consul  at  Mogador. — Apuntea  sobre 
el  Arg^D  de  Mogador.  Aualea  dc<  la  Sociedad  espafiola  dc  Hist.  Nat.,  t.  v.,  cuad*. 
!•.    Madrid. 

An  article  of  six  pages  on  the  Argan,  an  oil-prodacing  tree  of  Morocco. 

1200.    Las  Caceriaaeu  Marruecoe.  Madrid :  8vo.    Bibliot.  de  Inst,  y  Recrea 

1261.    Marruecos.    Memoria  Geografico  comercial  de  la  demarcacion  del 

Consulado  dc  Mr>gador.    Boll.  Soc.  Geog.  Madrid,  t.  ii.,  pp.  499-518. 

1282.  1877.  Helacidn  del  Yiage  de  la  embajada  esi^taJlola  &  Fez,  recibimicnto 
por  el  Sultan  en  Alml  1877.     El-Imparcial.     Madrid :  24  May.     (Duro.) 

1263.  1677.  Monedero  Ordonez,  Dionisio. — Apunlos  de  uc  testigo  do  la 
batilla  de  Vad-]!.<»a.    Toenia.    Madrid.     (Duro.) 

1264.  1877.  DiscuBidn  en  la  Sociedad  Geografica  acerca  de  la  conveniencia  do 
csludiar  tl  territorio  de  Marruecos.     Bol.  Soc.  Geogr.  Madrid,  t.  ii.,  pp.  354,  520. 

1266.  1877.  Coello,  Don  Franciaco.— Memoria  sobre  el  progreeo  de  los  tra- 
bajos  geogr&ficoB — Marruecos.    1.  c,  p.  402. 

1266.    Progreso  de  los  trabajos  geograficos— Marruecoe.    L  c,  iii.  p.  429. 

1267.  1877.  K'avarete,  Job6.  —  Pesde  Vad-Raa  &  Sevilla,  Acuarelaa  de  la 
CampaQa  do  Africa.  Madrid  ;  Bib.  de  Instrucciun  y  Kecreo,  8vo,  pp.  260.  Amigo 
el  autor  de  el  Bagdady  utili7.a  las  noticias  dc  su  libro  Becuerdos  Marroquiaa 
y  otrns  verbalea  quo  le  hnn  servido  prandemente  para  trazar  los  capitulos  titula- 
dos  Iia  Caaa  de  Ben  Jaldun,  M  Moro  en  Visita,  Saidii,  Nur  y  Ramar 
en  treje  de  g^ala.  La  Mora  en  casa  y  Sarao  Morisoo.    (Duro.) 

1268.  1877.  Morokko,  Handel  und  Schiflfahrt  in  deii  Eaupthiiren  tod,  in  1876. 
Prtuas.  Handelsarcb.,  1877,  N.  20. 

1260.     1877.    Pietach,  Ludwig. — Marokko.     Briefe  too  der  deutschen  Gesandt- 

scliiift-Hroise  uach  Fez  iu  dem  Friihling  von  1877.     Leipzig  :  Bvo. 

1270.  1877.  Fritaoh,  EL  von. — Reisebilder  nus  Marokko.  Mittheilungen  dcs 
VereJns  fur  Erdkunde  zu  Halle,  1877, 1878, 1879. 
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1271.  1877.  Hohlffl,  Oerhard-— SigelmAssn  uiid  TaBlet.  Z.  d.  Berlin.  Ges.  f. 
Enlkunde,  No.  !>,  pp.  335-347.     Also  separatoly,  Norden  :  1887,  8vo. 

1272.     Tekna  nnd  Nun.   Peterroann,  Geogr.  MitthciL,  23  Bd.,  pp.  422-426. 

1273.    Ge«andt8cbftften  von  utid  nacli  Marokko.    Ausland,  No.  32. 

1274.  1877.  IiyBt  van  .Jouroalcn  en  verbalen  van  de  Keizen  naar  de  Middellan- 
diche  Zee  der  schepen  von  "jorlog  van  den  staat,  die  noordkust  van  Afrika,  etc. 
Tijdschrift  van  hoi  K.  Ned.  aardrijkakuadig  genootschap.  Amsterdam  :  vol.  xiv., 
pp.  247-253. 

1275.  1878.  Hooker,  Sir  Joseph,  K.C.ai.,  Premdent  of  the  Boy.  Soc.,  &c., 
and  John  Ball,  F.B.S.,  &c. — Journal  of  a  'i'our  in  Morocco  and  the  Great 
Atlas;  with  an  a[>[H;Ddix,  including  a  bketcL  of  the  Geology  of  Moroccso,  by 
Gteorge  Maw,  F.L.S.,  &c.  London :  8vo,  pp.  489,  with  map  of  South  Morocco, 
nine  illuKtratioii»  and  twelve  woodonte  in  text. 

The  appendices  are  as  foUows  : — A.  Observations  for  determining  altitudes 
of  stations.  B.  Itineraries  of  routes  from  the  city  of  Morocco  through  the 
Great  Atlas.  C.  Notes  on  the  geography  of  S.  Morocco.  D.  On  some  eco- 
nomic plants  of  Morocco.  E.  A  comparison  l)etween  the  Flora  of  the  Canary 
lf<land8  and  that  of  Morocco.  F.  A  comiMirison  between  the  Mountain  Flora  of 
Tropical  Africa  and  that  of  Morocco.  G.  On  the  mountain  Flora  of  two  valleys 
of  the  Great  Atlas.  H.  Geology  of  the  plain  of  Morocco  and  the  Great  Atlas. 
I.  Moorish  sloriea  aud  fablus.  K.  Ou  the  Shellah  language.  L.  On  the 
Uoman  remains  known  as  the  Castle  of  Pharaoli,  near  Mtilai  Edris  el-Kebir 
(by  the  late  Dr.  H.  B.  Brady  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Kichardson). 

This  journey  was  undertaken  in  1871,  and  the  account  of  ita  botany  and 
geology  is  one  of  the  most  imt>ortant  works  that  has  been  written  on  the 
country. 

The  authors  truly  observe  in  their  preface  : — "  Up  to  the  date  of  our  visit 
the  Great  Atlas  was  little  better  known  to  geographers  than  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Strabo  and  Pliny." 

The  journey  was  short,  but  it  was  well  planned  and  was  especially  marked 
by  the  vast  stores  of  botanical  knowledge  which  were  obtained.  Reviewed 
Nature,  vol.  xix.,  j).  366  ;  Ni\tion  (Asa  Gray),  vol.  xxviii.,  p.  232. 

In  various  plates  of  the  'Botanical  Magazine'  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  has 
figured  some  of  the  novelties  collected  in  the  Expedition. 

1276.  1878.  Ball,  John. — Spicilegium  Florae  Maroccanae.  Joom.  Liun.  Soc. 
(liotany),  voL  xvi,  (Parts  93-97),  pp.  281-742,  with  28  plates  of  new  spccii-a. 

The  author — the  well-known  authority  on  the  Alps  —  accompanied  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  on  his  Tour  in  Morocco.  This  work  is  described  by  this 
eminent  botanist  as  one  "  which  will  ever  bo  classical,  both  from  its  own  merits 
and  from  having  been  the  virgin  Flora  of  that  country,"  which,  however,  it  is 
not.    See  Schousboo,  No.  480.     It  is  not  published  in  bojk  form. 

1277.  1878.  Bamsay,  Sir  And.,  and  Jas.  Qeikie.  —  On  tbo  Geology  of 
Gibraltar.  Quart.  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  xxxiv.,  pp.  505-641,  with  map  and 
sections.  Sir  Andrew  Ramsay  discusses  the  same  subject  in  the  Proc.  Roy. 
Institution,  vol.  xiii.  No.  vi. 

There  are  some  references  to  tlio  raised  sea  beach  at  Tangier,  in  whicli  an 
elephant's  {Elephas  antiquus)  tooth  aud  jaw  were  found. 

1278.  1878.  Ijaoh6se,  Dr.  Ijanoaille. — Lcs  races  latines  dans  la  Bcrbdric 
Bcptcntrionalc.    Limoges  :  4to,  pp.  Ifj. 
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ProBt,  Vice-Consul.  —  Tteport  on  the  Trade  of  Rabat. 
Hunot,    Vice  -  Consul. — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Bnfli. 


1.  c. 


1.  c. 


1270.  1878.  Iieared,  Arthur^  M-D.— The  Site  of  tlie  Roman  city  of  Volnbilis. 
'  The  Academy;  London  (June  29,  1678),  No.  321,  p.  580.  Reprinted  in  Appen- 
dix B.  to  No.  1317,  pp.  6'.)-86,  with  illustrationa  of  the  ruiuB,  etc. 

1280.     —  A  Journey  to  Fez  and  Mequine^;.     Reivjrtg  of  British  Associatiofn 

(Dublin  Meeting),  Section  D. 

1381.  1878.  "Sarcelle"  (C.  A.  Payton,  H.M.  Consul,  Mogador).— Natural 
History  Notes  from  Moj^ador.     '  Field,'  23  Feb. 

1282.     Sea-fishing  round  Mogadnr.    1.  c,  20th  April. 

1283.     Natural  History  Notes  from  Mogador.    1.  c,  28  June. 

1284.  1878.  Drummond  Hay,  ConauL — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mogador 
for  1876.    Cons.  Comm.  Hup.  rec.  F.  0.  dnring  1877.     Pt.  ii.,  p.  during  732. 

1286.     1878.    'WTiite,  Consul.— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Tangier.     1.  c,  p.  739. 

1286.  — — ~ — -  Report  on  the  Trade  of  Morocco.     1,  c,  pt.  iii.  p.  1411. 

1287.  1878.  Ijapeen,  Vice-Conanl.  —  Report  on  the  Trade  of  Dar-el-Baida 
(Casablanca).     1.  c,  p.  1422. 

1288.  1 878.  Imossi,  Vice-ConBul. — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Ijar&icbe.  L  c.» 
p.  1124. 

1288.  1878.  Redman,  Vice-Consul. — Report  oa  the  Trade  of  Maaagan.  1.  c, 
]..  1131. 

1290.  1H78, 
p.  1433. 

1291.  187.'^ 
p.  14  3G. 

1292.  1878,  Jjeolercq,  Jules. — Souvenirs  do  Voyage — Tanger.  Rev.  Britan- 
niqite,  Nonv.  S(Sr.,  t,  vi.,  vp.  411-437.     See  also  No.  1425. 

1293.  1878.  Monin,  H. — Les  premiftrcs  D&ouvertes  Maritimea.  L'Infant  Don 
Henri  de  Porttigal.     Rov.  Googr.  (Drapeyron),  t,  iii.,  p.  417, 

Dom  Henri  was  with  his  father  at  the  Siege  of  Ceuta  in  1415,  and  there  he 
ha^l  conceived  the  desire  to  pas«  (Jape  Nun,  then  considered  the  extreme  limit 
of  oavigatioii  on  the  co«»8t  cf  Morocco. 

1294.  1878.  Gtoltdammer,  P. — Note  GiSographique  ct  Commerciale  sur  I'Em- 
pire  de  Maroc,     Paris  :  8v'i.i,  pp.  12. 

1205.  1878.  D'Oran  h,  I'Oasis  de  POued  Otiil'.— Spect  Milit,,  4"  SiSr.,  t.  iii.. 
p.  215;  t.  iv.,  p.  72,  with  majw. 

Account  of  Geueral  ile  WimplTen's  expedition  within  the  Morocco  frontier 
!n  the  direction  of  Figig.  The  map  ia  reproduced  from  the  Bull,  de  la  Soc. 
G6ogr.  Parig.     See  also  Nos.  1004, 1095,  11G2,  1205. 

1298.  1878.  Des  Fortes  et  Francois,  Lieutenants  de  Yaisseau. — Itin^rwro  de 
Tauger  i\  Fez  et  Mekoes.  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  G6ogr.  Paris,  6  SiSr.,  t.  xv., 
p.  213-228,  with  map  in  text.     Also  separately,  Paris  :  8vo,  pp.  16. 

These  officers  accompanied  M.  de  Vemouillct,  French  Minister  in  Morocco. 
on  his  Mission  to  Fez  and  Mekenea.  They  give  the  geographical  positions  of 
the  places  visited,  and  me teon (logical  observations, 

1297.  1878.  D^cugis,  Dr.,  Mfidectn  prin.  de  la  Marine, — Relation  d'un  Voyage 
ilans  riot^rieur  de  Maroc  en  Mara  et  Avril  1877.     I.  c,  t.  ivi,,  p.  41,  et  seq. 

The  author  also  was  attacheJ  to  the  Mission  of  M.  de  Vernouillet,  He  adds 
to  his  journal  an  "  Aper^u  rapido  et  general  sur  I'empire  du  Maroc." 
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Also  a  Germnn  traDslation  :  "  StHdtebilder  aus  Marokko.  Naclx  dem 
FraDsSsiscbeD,  von  Heinrioh  Brunner"  (Gcographischo  Nftchrichten). 
Bauel :  Broch.  iii-8. 

1298.  1878.  Camerano»  Ii. — Osservazioni  intorno  agli  aofibi  Anuri  del  Morocco. 
Atte  Ace.  Torini,  vol.  xiii.,  pp.  5'12-558. 

Four  Bfiecies  collected  by  the  lato  Signor  Scovazzi,  Italian  Consul  at  Tangier, 
from  Tetuau,  Laraiche,  Casablanca,  Rabat,  Mazagan,  Safeo  and  Mogador. 

128B.  1878.  Femdndea  Duro,  Cesareo. — Exploracion  do  una  parte  do  la 
Costa  N.O.  de  Africa  en  biiaca  de  Santa  Cruz  de  Mar  FequeQa.  Bol.  Soc.  Geogr. 
Madrid,  t.  iv.,  p.  157 ;  t,  v.,  p.  17. 

Attached  to  the  latter  Article  are  several  appendices,  p.  21.  A  note  by  Prof, 
GraelcB  on  the  Zoology  and  Botany  of  the  voyage,  p.  29.  The  situation  of 
Santa  Cruz  de  Mar  Fequena.  pp.  ^13-64.  Continuaciun  de  lua  npuntcs  para 
la  BibliograGa  Marroqui,  publicados  con  la  Biografia  do  el-Hach  Muhammed-cl 
Bagdiidy  [D.  Joso  Maria  de  Murga].     See  Nos.  1251,  1256 

1800.  1878.  Viaje  a  la  Capital  del  iuiperio  de  Marruecoa  de  una  comision 
espaiSola  el  afio  1800.     1.  c,  t.  v.,  pj  273-282. 

The  MS.  here  published  waa  found  iu  the  Library  of  the  Escurial,  and 
bears  the  title  "  Noticia  del  Itinerario  deade  Tanger  hasta  la  Corte  do 
Meqtiinez,"  and  it  is  followed  by  "  Noticias  Histiricas  de  Fez." 

1301.  1878.  El-Rif. — Arriculu  descriptivo  de  la  Costa  con  propuesta  do  lo  qne 
debierd  barcerso  p;ira  niejorar  la  situacioa  y  objeto  de  lo3  Presidios  de  Africa.  El- 
Pabell6n  nacional,  Madrid,  Jime. 

1302.  1878.  Navarro,  Manuel  do. — Mcmorio  del  rnovimiento  Maritimo  y 
Commercial  en  este  puerto  y  de  las  ventajaa  que  i  Esiafia  afrece.  Meru.  Coin, 
de  la  Direcc.  de  Aduaua.s,     Madrid  :  8vo,  p.  IGO. 

Tlio  author  was  Spanish  Vice-Cousol  at  Casablanca. 

1808.  1878.  Coello,  Don  Pranoiaco. — Memoria  sobro  el  progresso  de  los 
tnibajos  geograficoa  —  Argelia  y  Marmecos.  Bol.  Soc.  Geogr.,  Madrid,  ir., 
p.  457. 

1304.  1878.  Oaliano,  Pelayo  Alcala. — Memoria  sobre  la  situaciiin  de  Santa 
Cruz  de  Mar  Pequefia  cu  la  Costa  noroesto  de  Africa.  Madrid :  4to,  pp.  48, 
'With  a  map. 

1305.  1878.  Castellanoa, '  Fr.  Manuel  Pablo.  —  Descripciun  hiat<r>rica  do 
MarruecoR  y  breve  resefia  de  sua  dinasiias  6  apuales  para  scrvir  A  la  historia  del 
Magreb  recapilados  per.     Santiago  :  4to,  pp.  336. 

A  useful  volume  by  a  Spanish  padre  long  resident  in  Morocco ;  coatoina 
some  bibliiigraphical  notes. 

1300.  1878.  Padro,  Samdn. — Tipos  de  las  Ciiravanas  del  Saliara,  segi'in  los 
apunt^  traidos  por  la  comiBJou  del  Blasco  de  Garat/  on  el  ailo  de  1878.  La 
Academia,  June.    (De  la  Martinifire.) 

1S07.  1878.  Alvarez  Perez,  JoaS. — Vistas  y  tipos  de  la  Costa  del  Souif, 
tornados  del  natural  eu  la  expe<iici6n  del  Blasco  de  Goray,  aiio  1878,  La 
Illustrac.  Ejsp.  )•  Americ,  t.  xiv.,  p.  15. 

1908.  1878,  Adamoli,  Giulio. — Lett^re  del  Marocco.  Giom.  de  Viaggi  e 
Geogr.  Comm.  de  Milano.     L'Esplorntore,  Noa,  1,  2. 

1309.  1878.  "  Barcelle  "  p^ayton,  O.  A.]. — Christmas  ia  Morocco.  London 
Society,  December,  pp.  488-4^6. 
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1310.  1878.  Omboire,  Q. — Le  Moroclie,  antiche  Morene  mascbenta  da  frane. 
Padova :  8vo.     (De  la  Martini^re.) 

1811.  1878.  PietBch,,  Iiudwig. — Marokko,  Briefe  von  der  deutschen  Geaandt- 
BcUaftsreifiC  nach  Foz  im  JaJire,  1877.    Leipzig  :  8vo. 

1312b  1878.  Hellwald,  Fiiedrich  v. — Die  Afrikaforschung  der  Gegenwart 
unserer  Zeit.  Deutsclie  Revue  der  Gegenwart.  New  Ser.,  vol.  i.,  p.  14-37 ;  and 
269-295. 

ITiis  contains  a  general  account  of  discovery  in  Africa  from  b.o.  500  to  1793. 
Discoveries  in  the  region  of  tlie  Atlaa  from  the  journey  of  the  Danish  Consul 
Host  in  17C0,  to  that  of  Hooker  in  1871,  and  in  that  of  the  Western  Sahara 
from  Carl  Riiter  in  1817  to  Bou  el-Mogh<kd  in  1860. 

131S.    1878.    Piitach,  K,  von-^Reisebrlder  aus  Marokko.    Mittheil.  dea  Vereins 

fiir  Erdkunde  7.n  Halle,  1878,  pp.  24-63. 
1S14.     1878.    Tangier,  Handel  und  SchiflTahrt  in  1676.    Preiws.  Handelsarchiv, 

No.  10. 
1915.    1878.    Jffaroo,  Kapport  Oonsulaire.    Bull.  Consul,  fran^ais ;  fascicules  5tb 

and  6tb. 

1S16.  1879.  A  Tour  in  Morocco.  —  Bnaed  on  Hooker  and  Ball's  Tour, 
No.  1275.     ♦  CLarnbers*  Journal,'  S<?pt.  13.    pp.  577-9. 

1817.  1879.  I>eared.  Arthur,  M.D.— A  Visit  to  the  Gwrt  of  Morocco. 
London :  8vo^  pp.  86.    Map  (same  ns  in  No.  1203)  and  illiistrationa. 

This  ia  founded  on  a  paper  read  in  1878,  at  the  Brit.  Absoc.  at  Dublin. 
The  author  accompanied  tho  Embassy  sent  by  the  KinR  of  Portugal,  to  con- 
gratulate the  Sultan  on  his  accession  to  the  throne.  Appendix  A.  contains  an 
account  of  the  campaign  of  1578,  in  which  Dom  Sebastian  of  Portugal  wa« 
killed.  Appendix  B.  is  a  description  of  Volubilis.  Appendix  D.  contains  an 
itinerary  of  tho  journey  from  Tangier  to  Mekenes  and  Fez.  Appendix  E.  is  a 
narrative  of  an  excursiou  to  Totuan. 

1318.  187(>.  Marokko,  Handel  und  SchiQTnhrt  des  Sultauats  und  seiner  Haupt- 
kafen  in  1878.    Preusa.  Handelsarchiv,  No.  16-29. 

1319.  1879.  "  SarceUe  "  [CHaarlea  Alft-etd  Pajrton,  H.M.  Consul  at  Mogador]. 
— Moss  from  a  Rolling  Stone,  or  Moorish  Wanderings  and  Rambling  Reminiscencee. 
[Portrait  as  frontispiece.]    London :  8vo,  pp.  506. 

The  portion  of  the  work  (mostly  reprinted  from  the  Field)  which  refers  to 
Morocco  is  from  pp.  1-22C.  This  ia  chiefly  concerning  sport  in  Soutliern 
Morocco,  but  it  coutaina  the  best  account  of  the  famine  of  1878  which  has  been 
published. 

1320.    Rough  Shooting  in  Morocco.    Field,  6th  December. 

1821.     Sunny  CniisK-s  in  Mtxirish  Waters.     I.  c,  13th  December. 

1822.  1879.  VUla-Amel  y  Caatro  Jos& — Berbcria  en  tiempo  de  Cisneros 
Bob  de  Socicdad  Geografica  de  Madrid,  pp.  129-157. 

1323.  1879.  DmmTnond  Hay,  Consul. — Re[>ort  on  tho  Trade  of  Mogador  for 
1887.     Cons.  Comni.  IW\\  rcc.  l-'.  U.  during  1878,  Pt.  ii.,  p.  CG5. 

1324.  1879.    White,  Consul.— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Morocco.    1.  c,  p.  676. 

1826.    Report  on  tho  Trade  of  Tangier.    1.  c,  p.  085. 

1826.  1879.  Iiapeen,  Vice-ConBuL— Riport  on  the  Trade  of  Dar-ol-Baida. 
1.  c,  Pt.  iv.,  p.  1659. 
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BedmazL,  Vioe-Conwal, — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mftzagan. 
TroBt,    Vice-Conaitl. — Report  on  the    Trade  of   Rabat. 
Hiuiot,   Vlce-Conaiil. — Rejwrt  on    the    Tnidc    of   Saffi. 


I.e., 


1.  c, 


1327.  1870. 

p.  1662. 
1888.  1679. 

p.  1664, 
1388.  1879. 

p.  1668. 

1880.    1879.    Basset,  Ren6. — Po^me  de  <^abi  en  dialect  Chelha  (Sous  ile  Maroc). 
Texte,  transcription  ot  traduction  franfaisc.     Paris  :  8vo.,  pp.  35. 
A  very  curious  production. 

1381.    1879.    Kramer,   Commandant. — Du  Tranti-galiarien   par    la  valine  de 
rOued  Messaoud.     Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Oran,  vol.  i.,  p.  1'_'3,  with  map. 
The  same  vol.  contains  other  memoirs  on  the  eame  subject. 

1888.    R^ulatioa  dea  Objections  faites  aa  trac^  da  Trans-saharien  par 

Poucst  de  rAlg<!ric.    Coniptc-Rendu  du  2*  Cougr&i  des  Soc,  de  G«k>gr.  1879,  i 
MontpeUier,  pp.  8C-101. 

A  part  of  thia  line  h  certainly  tmced  tlirongh  Morocco,  though  it  ia  the 
fashion  to  say  that  all  the  districtis  through  which  it  will  j^xass  are  indepcodent 
of  that  empire. 

1883.  1879.  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t*S  de  Geographic  de  la  Province  d'Oran.  Com- 
menced in  1879. 

The  Society  was  inaugurated  on  the  14tli  July,  1878.  The  Bulletin  Tri- 
mestral  contains  many  interesting  articles  on  Morocco. 

1884.  1879.  Poresta,  Count  A.  de.  —  La  Spagna,  Gibilterra  e  Tangeri. 
Bologna :  8vo,  2  pts. 

1836.  1879.  Fernandez  Duro,  Don  C^sareo.— NneTas  obBervadonea  aoerca 
de  la  situacion  de  Santa  Cruz  de  Mar  Peque&iu  BoL  Soc  Geogr.  Madrid,  vol.  vi., 
p.  193. 

1886.  1870.  Tentativas  Comercialea  en  Lib  regionea  de  Bus  y  Uad-Nim. 
1.  c.  vii.,  p.  2CJ. 

1387.  1879.  Qaliano  Felayo  Alcali. — Memorla  sobre  Santa  Cruz  de  Mar 
Peqneila  y  las  Pesquerias  en  la  Casta  Moroeste  de  Africa.  Miidrid ;  8to,  pp.  79, 
with  three  nia]>s. 

1388.    Mas  Consideraciones  sobre  Santa  Cruz  de  Mar  Pequefla,    Madrid  : 

8to,  with  map. 

Captain  Galiano's  first  atatement  regarding  the  Castle  of  Guadir  and  its 
oonneclion  with  ihc  Couariea  having  been  questioned,  be  reprints  hia  origtoal 
treatise  with  additions. 

1888.     1879.    Norman,  C.  B.     Fez.     Encyclopaxiia  Britannica,  vol.  ix.,  pp.  127. 

1840.  1879.  Johnston,  Keith. — Africa  [basnd  on  HelluaU's  '  Afrika '  in  '  Die 
Erde  nnd  ihre  Yiilkcr].  (Standford's  ComjHiniUum  of  Geography  and  Travel). 
London :  8vo.  The  region*  of  the  Atlas,  Morocco,  Algeria,  Tunis  and  Triixjli, 
§3. 

1841.  ^879.  Liana,  Manual  Q.,  and  Tlrso  Bodriganea. — El  Imperio  de 
Marriucog,  Antecedcntcs  Historicos.  Geogralia— iJazaa — Religion — EsLido  Social 
— Instruccion — Fanntismo — llsos  y  costumbrcs — Orgunizaceon  militar — Guerra 
de  1860 — Tratados— Rcflexionca  finales. 

Thia  work  b  by  the  Editor  of '  La  Iberia,'  a  newspaper  in  which  part  of  it 
appeared. 
VOL.    III.  2    D 
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1342.     1879.     Qatell,  Joaquin  ("  Ka'id  IsmJiel"), — Viages  por  Marruecos  nl  8us 

Nuu  y  Tckna.     8v(>.     (Au  aj>pciulix  to  tbe  Uol.  de  In  Soc.  Gcog,  Mad.) 

1843.  1879.  Piter  b  Ingles,  Joseph. — Don  Joaquiu  Gatell  y  Folch  (El  Kaid 
Ismail)  Biografia  leida  an  la  sesion  inaugural  de  I'AssfX-iacJuii  d'Excursions 
catalnna  el  15  d'Octobre  dc  1870.    Barcelona  :  8vo,  pp.  38,  with  a  plate. 

1344.  187Q.  Codera  y  Zaidin,  Bon  Francisco. — Catedr&tico  de  lengua 
Xrabc  en  U  Universidad  de  ^Madrid.  Tratado  do  Numismdiica  Aribigo-Espaflola. 
Madrid. 

This  takes  in  Moorish  currencies. 

1346.  1870.  Martin,  Luis  Qarcia. — Espafia  on  Africa,  culpaa  6  faltaa  del 
Siglo  xvii.  que  pnga  el  six.  Bol.  Soc.  Geogr.  Madrid,  vii.,  No.  1,  pp.  26-5J» 
(loth  April). 

1846.  1879-  Adamoli,  Giulio. — Di  alcnni  Tcntativi  Comracrciali  nelle  Pro- 
vincie  di  Sua  o  Tecna.    Boll.  Soc.  Geogr.  Ital.,  No.  3,  pp.  245-252,  with  map. 

He  gives  an  account  uf  Mr.  Mackenzie's  attempt  to  establish  a  cummcrcial 
settlemeDt  at  Cape  Jubi. 

1847.  1879.  Amicis,  Edmondo  de. — Lo  Maroc.  Tour  dc  Monde,  vol.  37, 
pp.  145-224  ;  vol.  3k,  pp.  07-llJO.     Traduction  ({lar  11.  B.)  et  gravrures  iuddites. 

Some   of  the  illustrntiuns  are  from    the  Italian  edition  ;    others  ar*  the 
composition  of  E.  Bayard,  G.  Vuillicr. 

1848.  1879.  rritaoh.  Prof,  K.  v.—  ReiseWlder  aus  Marokko.  Mitth.  d. 
Vereina  fiir  Erdkuude  z.  Halfe,  pp.  12-34.  AJso  Potermaan,  Geogr.  Mitth.,  1880, 
p.  72. 

1348.    1879.    Maroc— Rnpport  Consnlnire.   Bull  Consukire  franfius,  fascicule  9. 

1860.  1879.  Keraten,  I*,— Handel  nnd  Verkchr  in  West-Morocco.  Geogr. 
Nachrichten  f.  Weltlaodel  ti.  Volkswirthsch.,  p.  363. 

1861.  1879.  Lenz'sche  Expedition  (Die).— lUisebricfe,  Mitlheil,  d.  Afri- 
kanischen  Gesellscliaft  in  IioulstjLkud,  vol.  i.,  Nos.  4,  5,  pp.  24G-248,  and  1881, 
vol.ii.,  No.  1,  pp.  .'>l-52;  No.  2;  No.  3;  and  some  account  in  Proc.  R.G.S.  1880, 
N.S.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  190,  518-520,  and  Zeitsch.  Gesellsch.  Erdkundc,  Berlin,  Feb. 
7th,  May  8tli,  and  July  Snl,  IBHO. 

1362.  1879.  Volain. — Constitution  gfologjquo  de»  lies  voisines  du  littoral  de 
I'Afrique,  du  Maroc  ii  la  Tunisie.  Comptts-BenduB  de  I'Acad.  dea  Sc,  vol. 
Ixxviii.,  p.  73. 

1368.  1879.  Brady,  Henry  B. — ^Marocco  and  the  Moors :  Fez,  Mekinez,  Rabat 
A  Lecture  delivered  before  tho  Lewis  Philosoiihital  and  Literary  Society,  Oct. 
22nd,  1876.  Reprinted  from  the  Frionda'  Quarterly  Examiner,  Newcastle-upoa- 
Tync:  8vo. 

1364.  1880.  Banta  Cruz  de  Mar  PequeQa.  IleTistA  de  Ganorias  (Santa  Cruz 
de  Tcaerifle),  tomo  ii. 

1366.  1880.  Wlieatley,  Henry  B. — Samuel  Pepys,  and  the  world  ho  lived 
in.    London;  Svo. 

The  third  edition  was  published  in  1889.    8to,  pp.  viii.  and  311.    Chap,  iv., 
pp.  03-76,  Tangier. 

Pepys  (Noa.  545,  62G)  was  intimately  connected  with  Tangier  daring  the 
twenty-two  years  it  rcinnined  in  the  (wssession  of  the  English. 
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1866.  1880.  Soott,  Sir  Sibbald  David.— The  British  Anny,  its  Origin,  Pro- 
gress and  Equipment,  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution.  London :  8to. 
pp.  612. 

This  work  gives  an  account  of  the  British  occupation  of  Tangier.  Two 
previous  volumes  were  published  in  1868:  they  contain  nothing  about 
Morocoa 

1867.  1880.  "Mark  Twain"  (Samuel  K  Clemens).— The  Innocents 
Abroad.  London :  8vo. ;  and  in  various  other  English,  American  and  translated 
editions.    (1st  American  issue,  Hartford,  1869.) 

Contains  (Chapters  viii.,  ix.)  a  visit  to  Tangier,  the  "  facts  "  of  which  must 
not  be  taken  too  seriously. 

1868.  1880.  G-uedalla,  H. — Refutation  of  an  anonymous  article  in  the  Jewish 
World,  entitled  "  Secret  History  of  Sir  Moses  Montefiore's  Mission  to  Morocco  in 
1863-64."    London:  8vo. 

1868.  1880?  Historia  Patria:  Sobre  a  expedicSo  de  Tanger  no  anno  1437. 
Revista  Litterarea,  No.  xxiii.,  pp.  425-528. 

1860.  1880.  Poole,  Stanley  I<ane.— The  Coins  of  the  Moors  of  Africa  and 
Spain  and  the  Kings  and  Im&ms  of  the  Yemen,  in  the  British  Museum.  Classes 
[of  Fraehn]  xiv.  a — xxvii.  Edited  by  Beginald  Stuazt  Poole.  London :  8vo, 
pp.  lii. :  175,  with  7  plates. 

This  forms  vol.  v.  of  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  of  Coins,  and  deals  with  the  money 
of  Morocco. 

1861.  1880.  Colville,  Capt.  (now  Lt.-Col.)  H.  E.,  Grenadier  Guards.— A  Ride 
in  Petticoats  and  Slippers.    London :  8vo.  pp.  328.    Maps  and  plates. 

The  author  made  a  reconnaissance  of  the  country  between  Fez  and  Ujda 
by  the  Valley  of  the  Moluia,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  disguised  in  Moorish 
dress.  App.  A.  is  a  Memoir  on  the  necessity  of  Morocco  for  the  safety  of 
Gibraltar.  App.,B.  Itinerary  from  Fez  to  Ujda.  App.  C.  Glossary  of  Moorish 
terms.    App.  D.  Note  on  the  Route  Map.    See  also  Globus,  xxxviiu 

1862.  1880.  Watson,  Robert  Spence.— A  Visit  to  Wazan,  the  Sacred  City 
of  Morocco,  with  map  and  12  illustrations.    London  :  8vo,  pp.  328. 

The  author  was  the  first  Christian,  except  Rohlfs,  who  had  visited  this  city, 
the  ancestral  home  of  the  well-known  Shereef,  one  of  whose  wives  is  an  English 
lady.    The  work  is  an  interesting  one.    It  led  to  many  other  travellers  follow- 
ing his  example,  until  Wazzan  is  now  as  commonly  visited  as  Fez.    In  addition 
to  this  book  Dr.  Watson  has  published  two  articles  on  the  "  Crisis  in  Morocco  " 
(Pall  Mall  Gazette,  June  2l8t  and  22nd,  1884). 
1868.    1880.    Qinaburg,  Bev.  J.  B. — An  account  of  the  Persecution  of  the 
Protestant  Mission  among  the  Jews  at  Mogador,  Morocco.    London :  for  private 
circulation,  8to.  pp.  56. 

The  writer  complains  of  the  hostility  of  the  natives  and  the  want  of  support 
from  the  British  consular  authorities. 

1864.  1880.  *Saroelle'  (C.  A.  Payton).  —  Moorish  Fish  and  Fisheries.- 
•Field,' 28 Feb. 

1866.    Sporting  Scrapes  in  Morocco.    1.  c,  24th  April. 

1866.    Sporting  Notes  from  Mogador.   .1.  c,  11th  Sept.,  and  25th  Dec. 

1867.  1880.  Drummond-Hay,  ConsuL — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mogador 
for  1878.  Cons.  Comm.  Rep.  rec.  at  F.  0.,  in  1879,  Pt.  i.,  p.  461,  and  Pt.  i;., 
p.  1382. 
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1368.  1880.    Iiftpeen,  Consul.  —  Rejwrt  on  the  Trade  of  Dar-cl-Baiik,  1.  c, 
PL  ii.,  p.  137U. 

1369.  1880. 
p.  1379. 


1370.  1880. 
p.  1388. 

1371.  1880. 

p.  1302. 

1372.  ]8B0. 


Redman,  Vieo-ConBul. — lleport  on  the  Trade  of  Mazogan.  1.  c, 
Frost.  Vice-ConauJ. — Reiiort  on  llio  Trade  of  Kabat.  1,  c, 
Hunot,   Vjce-Consuli— Report    on   tbe   Trade   of  Sadl. 


I.  c, 


WTiite,  CouBul.      I!c|)ort  on  the  Tnulc  of  Tangier.     1.  c,  p.  1303. 

1878.  1H80.  QaaseUn,  Sdouard,  Cbancellur  of  the  French  Consulate  ia 
Mogador. — Dictionnaire  Franfaia-Arabe  (Arabe  vulgaire — Arabo  gramatice),  etc. 
Paris :  4to. 

1374.  1880.  Bohlfa,  Oerhard.  —  Dio  Judcii  in  Marokko.  Vergl.  JUdisch 
Literaturblatt  (reprinted  from  the  Allgcra.  Aujjsbtirger  Zeitung), 

The  substance  of  it  is  reproduced  in  Quid  novi  e.x  Africa,  pp.  C6-100. 

1375.  1880.  Jolmston,  Keith.— A  Physical,  Hietorical  and  Descriptive  Gtn- 
graphy.     London  :  8vo. 

The    fourth    edition    publisbed    in   1890,   revised   by   E.   G.  Ravetistcin. 
8vo,  pp.  490.     The  Unrbary  States,  pp.  3C8-370;  Morocco,  pp.  370-371. 

1876.  1880.  Mordokkhai  (Mardoch^e)  Abi  Serour  de  Akka.  —  Lcs 
Daggntoun,  tiibu  d'Origine  Juivo  demuerant  dnna  le  Sah.ira  (traduit  siir  rhebreu 
ct annot6 par  Isidore  Loeb).    Bull.  Alliance  IsratSlite.    Paris:  8vo.      SeeNo.  UU. 

1377.  1880.  Le  Commerce  au  Maroo. — Le  Portefeuillo  diplomatique,  con- 
fflilairo  et  financier.     Paris:  No.  3, 19  Jnin,  p.  118 ;  No.  Q,  10  July,  p.  2G(3. 

1378.  1880.  Caatriea,  H.  de.— Notice  sur  la  Ri%ion  do  I'Oucd  DraJL  Bull. 
StK.  Googr.  Paris,  G"'"  Scr.,  t.  xjt.,  pp.  481-519,  with  a  map  of  the  Southern 
Provinces  of  Morocco. 

1379.  1H80.  Vendegiea,  Ch.  d. — De  Cadix  chez  Ben-Achachc.  Cambrai : 
8vo. 

1380.  1880.  Pilllas,  Aehille.— ReciU  railitaircs.  L'Expddition  de  I'Oued  Guir, 
1870.     Alger:  8vo,  pp.  32,  with  map. 

1381.  1880.  Ollive.— Commerce  entre  Timbouctou  et  Mogador.  Bull.  Soc. 
Ge'ogr.  Marseille,  No.  1,  p.  5-8. 

1382.  1880.  BaUi,  Stenning.— From  Mogador  to  Morocco.  '  Good  Words,' 
May  and  June,  pp.  311-317  atid  493-499.    IIluBtmted. 

1888.  1880.  Convenzione  concemcnte  F  eserci/.io  del  deritto  di  Frotezione  nl 
Marocco  conchinsa  tT.i.  I'ltnlia,  rAufitrin-UrigJiiTin,  la  Frnncia,  la  (H.nii.-miB,  la 
Gran  Brct.i^iua,  il  Marocco,  i  Paeai  Bassi,  i1  Portogallo,  La  S[>agnia,  gli  Stati  Uniti 
ileir  AmcricA  Scttentrionale  e  la  Suezia  e  Norvcgia.  luglio  3,  1880.  Tratiati  e 
convenzioni,  &c.,  vol.  viii.,  p.  C8. 

Publisheil  also  iu  French,  German,  Siianiah  and  Engliah,  and  reproduced  in 
the  United  States'  seriea  of  Treaties. 

1384.     1880.    kdbilaa  del  Bif.    1.  c,  f.  viii.,  pp.  180-1. 

1386.  1880.  Ferreiro,  Don  Martin.  —  Menioria  eobre  tl  progrcso  dc  los 
trabajofl  geogrificos  en  Mnrruccos.     1.  c,  t.  viii.,  p.  407. 
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1386.  1B80.  Marokko,  Gestattung  der  Getreide&usfuhr  nach  Europa.  DeutBohea 
llandeltiarchiv  (GtBetzgebuug),  June  Heft.  Handel  und  ScLillfahrt  des  Hultanat* 
und  seiner  Ilaupthiircn  im.  J.  187!J,  ibid.  (Berichte),  Nov.  lleft.  1879. 

1887.  1880.  Negociations  relative  to  ihe  rigljt  of  Protection  in  Morocco, 
from  I8th  Feb.  to  IStii  July,  IHT'J.— rarl.  ruiier  2707— Hcitaltt'H  Tr„  vol.  xv., 
p.  247.     See  alao  Marten's  Kouv.  Kec.  Gen.  do  Tr.,  2*  Ser.,  I,  vi.,  pp.  515-6;!9. 

These  were  held  between  Sid  Mubammcd  Dargash  and  tlie  TCprcsontativcs 
of  the  various  Kurot>eau  powers.  The  aeries  of  pnpers  ends  with  the  Treaty  of 
Madrid  of  3rd  July,  1880. 

1888.  1880.  Documenta  Diplomatiques  relatifs  ii  la  question  de  la  Protec- 
tion diplomatique  et  CouaulBire  an  Maroc.     Paris :  folio,  pp.  278. 

The  corresixindence  aod  protocols  l>elore  atid  during  the  Conference  of 
Madrid,  19th  May-3rd  July,  with  the  Treaty  of  Madrid  8i<^ed  ou  the  Srd  July, 
1880. 

1889.  1880.  CausBin  de  Perceval. — Grammalre  arabe  vulgaire  j50ur  lea  dialc«t8 
d'Oricut  et  de  Barbano.     Kew  Edition,     raria:  8vo. 

1380.  1880.  Morocco  and  the  Moora. — Review  of  De  Amici'a  Morocco, 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  vol,  oxxvii.,  May,  pp.  1307-623.  Same  article  in  Eclectic 
Review,  voL  xcv..  May,  p.  21. 

1881.  1880.  BoUeaton,  C,  and  M.  Bchrbder.— Tetiiau.  Petermana'd  Geogr. 
MitthciL,  voL  xi,  p.  292. 

138S.    1880.    Blelcher,  I>r.  —  ^tutles  de    G<5ologie  comparco  but    le  terrain 

ijuatertiaire  d'ltalie,  d'Algtrie,  du  Maroc,  etc.     Association  Scientifique,   Coa- 
gres  de  Reims,  18tb  August,  1880. 

1888.  1880.  Conring,  Colonel  Adolph  von. — Marroco  iJ-%*\  (jtS  \-« 
das  Liind  und  die  Leiitc.  AllgemeiuD  geographischo  und  etbuognipbiBciie  Ver- 
bal tuisse.  VerfasBuug.  Stiidte.  Laud,  Bewolincr.  Ilaudt'lsbeziebungea.  Pro- 
duktc.  Politischo  Verbiiltmsse.  Europiier  uud  dereu  Vertreter.  Aus  neueeter 
eijner  Anschauung  geschlldort.  Berlin :  8vo,  pp.  viii,  +334.  With  a  map  of 
the  country  and  a  plan  of  the  city  of  MorakiBh  (Morocco) :  the  first  very 
rough,  the  second  copied  from  Lambert,  No.  1024. 

This  hook  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  blunders  and  the  scandalous  stories 
regarding  the  Consular  awl  diplomatic  stafl"  with  which  the  author  thought  iit 
to  cram  it.  lliejse  libels  weie  the  theme  of  several  questloua  in  Parliament 
and  some  diplomatic  correspondence. 

A  second  edition  was  published  in  1881,  and  a  Spanish  translation  in  1881 
(MarruecoB,  «1  pais  y  sua  babitantes).     Madrid :  8vo,  pp.  362. 

1394.  1880.     9Utroc. — Rapport  Conaulaire.    Bull.  Consul,  franyais,  fascicule  8. 

1395.  1881.  Trotter,  Captain  Philip  Durham,  93rd  Highlanders. — Our 
Mi.Sbion  to  the  Court  of  Morocco  in  1880,  uudcr  Sir  John  Drumniond  liay, 
K.C.H.,  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Knvoy  Extraordinary  to  His  Majesty  the 
Sultan.  Illustrated  from  photographs  by  the  Huii.  D.  Lawless.  Edinburgh  : 
8vo,  pp.  310,     With  ma[t,ind  31  illuEtraiions. 

The  mission  went  from  Tangier  to  Fez,  thence  iv  Mekenes  and  Rabat, 
returning  along  the  coa«t  by  Sla  (Salli)  Mehedia,  El-Araish  (Laraiche)  and 
Azila. 

18B6.  1881.  Sail,  John. — General  List  of  Plants  collected  on  tour  from 
Tangier  to  Fez  by  Mi.ss  Drummond  Hay,  1880..     Appeudix  A.    to  Trotter'a 
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"  Our  Mission  to  the  Const  uf  Morocco  in  1880  under  Sir  John  Drummond  Haj'," 
etc.  (No.  13D5).    pp.  205-301. 

This  list  coDipriscs  108  sjxKiies, aud  accordiDg  to  M.  Cosson  "eat  la  principal 

document  quo  nous  poss^ious  sur  la  flora  encore  tria  peu  oonnue  da  cette 

jiartio  du  Maroc." 

1397.  1881.     MathewB,  Felix  A.,  Conaul,  TT.B,A.— Xorth-West  Africa  and 
Timbuctoo.     Bull.  Amer.  Geog.  ik<c.,  Xo.  4,  pp.  196-219.    See  also  No.  1537. 

1398.  1881.     "  Baroelle  "  (C.  A.  Payton).— A  Wild-goose  Chaso  in  Shiadma. 
Fiuld,    18  June. 

1399.    The  Shooting  Season  at  Mogador.    1.  c,  16th  July. 

1400.     Mackerel  Fiahing  at  Mogndur.     1.  c,  15  October. 


1401.  1881.  [Colgasa,  N.].— A  Teep  at  the  Moghrebecs.  Three  articles,  Temple 
Bar,  London,  Febniary,  March,  April,  vol.  IxL  (1)  Tangier,  pp.  241-9 ;  (2) 
Tangier  to  Tetii.in,  p[..  377-383;  (3)  Tt-tuan,  pp.  523-31. 

1402.  1881.  Andre©,  Bichard.— Zur  Yolkaknnde  dcr  Judcn,  8vo,  pp.  296, 
with  map  showing  the  relative  density  of  the  Jewish  population  in  Central 
Eurojw. 

A  good  accuunt  of  the  Jews  in  Morocco,  pp.  105-159,     Ho  estimates  their 
number  at  200,OCO. 

1403.  1881.  Regulations  respecting  tlie  mode  of  payment,  &c.,  of  the  Agra- 
rian and  Oato  Taxes  ("L'impi't  Agricolc"  ot  "la  Taxe  dite  dea  Fortes")  in 
Morocco.     Dated  Tangier,  .'Ird  Marcli.     Hertalet'a  Treaties,  vol.  xv.,  p  253. 

1404.  1881.  Lapeen,  Vice-ConsuL — Re|>ort  on  the  trade  of  Dar-el-Baida 
for  l&7*.t.     Cons.  Comm.  Hpji.  received  at  F.O.  during  1880,  Part  i.,  p.  799. 

1406.  ISSl.  ImoBsi,  Vice-consul. — Rejjort  oa  the  British  Bhipping  at 
Larnche  fur  1879.     1.  c,  p.  801. 

1406.  1881.  Hodman,  Vice-ConsuL— On  the  trade  of  Maaagan  for  1879- 
1.  c„  p.  802. 

1407.  1881.  ProBt,  Vice-ConanL— On  the  Trade  of  Rabat  for  1879.  1.  c, 
p.  806. 

1408.  1881.  Himot,  Viee-Consul.— On  the  Trade  of  SafB  for  1879.  1.  c, 
p.  810. 

1409.  1881.  "White,  Constil.— On  the  Trade  of  Tnngier  for  1879.  1.  c, 
Part  ii.,  p.  1540. 

1410.  1881.     Vemes  d'Arlandeo.  Th. — ^En  Algerie  i\  traveni  I'Espagne  et  lo 

Maroc.     Paris;  12ton,  pp.  420. 

1411.  1881.     Venegas,  Pedro  de  Cordoba. — Embajada  4  Marruecos  de , 

Anode  1581, 

From  a  M.S.  in  the  libri^ry  of  tho  Royal  Historical  Academy  of  Madrid, 
entitled  '  Relation  do  todo  al  embaxador  Pedro  Varegas  de  Cordova  en  el  via)(o 
fjuc  hizo  li  la  ciiidad  dc  Marruecos  con  cierta  cnibaxada  que  bu  magestad  le 
embio  al  rrei  Muley  Uamet  rrei  de  Marniecos  y  Fez.'  Vol.  is.,  No,  3  pp.  198- 
205.     1.  c,     Hee  Nos.  83,  IBOii. 

1412.  1881.     El  Berberisco. — Sfjanish  comic  weekly  (Ceuta).  Began  May  11th, 
but  did  not  reach,  more  than  one  issue. 
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1418.  1881.  Maoet,  A.  do. — Les  Oulad  Sidi  Chick  et  les  territoires  insui^  do 
la  Jhrovince  d'Orau.    Rev.  de  G4ogr.  Paris,  t.  viii.,  p.  451. 

This  tribe,  though  belonging  to  Algeria,  has  a  tiabit  of  seeking  shelter  in 
Morocco  after  any  of  the  insurrectionary  movements  to  which  it  is  80  much 
addicted. 

1414.    La  FrontiSre  Marocaine.    1.  c,  t.  ix.,  p.  444-451. 

Describes  the  frontier  as  delimited  by  the  treaty  of  1845.  He  maintaiiu 
that  tranquillity  in  Algeria  is  impossible  under  it,  and  that  the  true  limit  is 
from  the  Moluia  on  the  north  to  the  Wad  Gir  or  Wad  Zig  in  the  south. 

1416.     1881.    Cherbonneau. — Les  Limites  r^elles  de  I'Alg^rie.    1.  c,  Juillet. 

1416.  1881.  Qourgeot,  "F.,  Ex-interprbte  principal  de  Tarmte  d'Afrique. — 
Situation  politique  de  I'Alg^rie — Le  sud — Bou  Amama — Les  Oulad  Sidi  Cheikhe 
— Figuig — Le  Tell — Les  Colons — Marabouts — Chorfa — Dyouad — Zenatza — Les 
Grands  Chefs — Les  Fellahs — Les  Eranner — Tiyout — El  Adred — Cr^tion  d'une 
Makhezen — Les  goums — Pouvoirs  politiques,  pouvoirs  administratifs,  &c  Paris : 
8vo,  pp.  190. 

1417.  1881.  Marokko.  —  Handel  und  Schiiffahrt  des  Sultanats  und  seiner 
Haupthafen  in  J.  1880.    Deutsches  Handelsarchiv,  July  Heft. 

1418.  1881.    Maroc. — Rapport  Consulaire.    Bull.  Consul,  fran^ais,  fiiscicule  1. 

1418.  1881.  CoBson,  Ernest  Saint-CharleB,  Membre  de  I'Institut. — Compen- 
dium Floras  Atlanticie  seu  expositio  methodica  plantarum  omnium  in  Algeria 
necnon  in  regno  Tanetano  et  imperio  Maroccano  hucusque  notarum ;  ou  Flore  des 
£tats  Barbaresques,  Alg^rie,  Tunisio  et  Maroc.  Vol.  i.  Premiere  partie — Histo- 
rique  et  geographic.     8vo,  pp.  265,  maps. 

He  gives  a  list  of  about  285  Articles,  containing  the  authorities  he  has 
quoted. 

Vol.  iu  published  in  1883-87.  Paris  :  8vo,  pp.  cviii.  and  367-  Supplement 
d.  la  partie  historique  et  Flore  des  ittats  Barbaresques. — Kenonculao^es — 
Cruciflres ;  Addenda  ct  Emendanda.    Sea  No.  1762. 

1480.  1881.  FiUias,  Achille.— Campagne  du  Maroc — Tanger — Isly — ^Mogador, 
1844.    Alger,  8vo,  pp.  40,  with  a  sketch-map  of  the  northern  part  of  Morocco. 

After  the  defeat  of  Abd-el-Kadir  in  1843,  he  retired  to  Morocco.  The 
French  made  an  entrenched  camp  at  Lalla  Maghnia,  and  complications  with 
the  Sultan  ensued.  A  squadron  was  sent  to  the  coast  of  Morocco  under  the 
Prince  de  Joinville,  and  Tangier  and  Mogador  were  bombarded. 

1481.  1881.  Bouty. — i>t&t  de  la  question  de  Trans-saharien.  BulL  de  la  Soc. 
G^ogr.  Oran,  Supp.  No.  10,  map. 

This  was  read  at  the  French  Ass.  for  the  Ad.  of  Sc.  at  Algiers  in  1881. 
He  describes  the  three  tracks  proposed : — 1.  That  in  surveying  which  Flatters 
lost  his  life.  2.  That  of  M.  Choisy,  vi&  El-Aghuat  and  Golea.  3.  That  of  M. 
Pouyanne,  see  No.  1695,  through  Morocco  to  Senegal. 

1428.  1881.  Bordier. — Le  trac^  central  du  chemin  de  fer  Trans-saharien.  Boll. 
Soc.  des  Sc.  Phys.  Nat.  et  Cliniat.  d'Alger,  1880,  No.  3. 

1428.  1881.  Normand,  Ch. — Le  chemin  de  fer  Central-africain.  Rev.  G^ogr. 
Internal.,  No.  48,  p.  235. 

1484.  1881.  Bourde,  P. — La  France  au  Soudan.  Le  chemin  dc  fer  Trans- 
saharien.    Bev.  des  deux  Mondes,  Feb. 
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1426.  1881.  Ijeclerq,  Julefl,  President  of  tlie  Brussels  Geographical  Society.— 
De  Mogfidor  ^  Biskr.i — Moroc  ct  Al^erie.  Paris:  18mo.  pp.  258,  with  roap.  A 
coast  trip  by  the  usual  steamer  route.  Reviewed  by  Ail.  F.  de  Footiiertuis 
in  L'ificonomisto  FranfaiH,  27  Aug.,  pp.  2(53-266,  under  the  title  "  Le  Maroc, 
see  populations,  bcs  villca  et  ses  rcssciurccs.^'  See  al.su  L'ExploratioD,  xi., 
No.  204,  p.  81-87. 

1426.  1881.  Marial,  W.  —  Lea  Marocnins  du  Sud.  L'Expi oration,  t.  xil., 
No.  248,  p.  746.     Reprinted  from  *  L'Echo  d'Oran.' 

Gives  a  sbort  account  of  the  BamianeSf  the  Ouhtd  Sidi  C/ieikh,  tlie  Doui 
Menia  and  of  Figutg. 

1427.  1881.  D'Ideville,  Comto  H.,  Ancien  Prefet  d'Alger.— Le  Mar&hal 
Bugeaud  d'aprJs  sa  corresfxjndanco  intimo  et  dcs  docuiucnts  iniSdites,  1784-1849. 
Paris:  8vii.  2  vols. 

An  English  translation  by  Misa  C.  M.  Yongo  publtsbed  in  1884,  entitled, 
"Mtmoirs  uf  Marshal  Bugeaml  fi-oni  hia  private  corrcsininilcnce  and  original 
documents,  1784-1849."    London  :  2  vols.,  Svo,  pp.  363  and  3(i5. 

Chaps,  vi.  and  vii.  rela'e  tu  the  Morocco  cami«ii§n,  tlio  battle  of  Isly,  and 
the  bombardment  of  Tangier  and  Mogador. 

1428.  1881.  Jordana,  D.  JoaS.— Parte  Oriental  del  bajalato  de  Tctuan,  bajo 
el  pUBto  dc  Vista  de  la  colooizaciun.     Madrid  :  from  the  lleviBta  de  Eajmfia. 

1420.     1881.    La  Agrfcultura  de  Marruccos.    From  the  Revista  Cbntem- 

poranea. 

1430.  1881.  Santoja,  D.  Antonio  y  Diaa  Perona.— Espalta  en  el  Riff,  6 
apuntes  &obre  lae  plazas  efttafiulas  en  la  co&ta  de  Africa.  Tudela  de  Navarra : 
2  vola.,  8vo. 

1481.  1881.  Babatier,  Camllle.— -La  question  du  Sud-oue»t.  Alger:  8vo, 
pp.  70,  with  map, 

Tho  author  gives  an  account,  geographical  oud  political,  of  the  Sahara, 
and  his  ideas  of  the  means  of  preventing  future  disturbances — one,  of  course, 
being  a  rectiGcation  of  froulier. 

Chap.  i.  treats  of  Iho  Algorlnu  Sahara.  Chajo.  ii.  of  that  of  Morocco. 
Chap.  iii.  of  the  prestnt  condiiion  of  the  Sahara  and  of  the  influence  of 
religiotis  sect*.    Chap.  iv.  of  the  means  of  ]irevenling  risings  in  the  Saliam. 

1432.  1881.  Jaokson,  Jamea,  Archiviste-BiUiuthccaire  de  la  8oc.  de  Gw- 
graphia  de  Paris. — Listo  provisoire  de  BibliograpLies  Geographiiiiies  Sp^iales. 
Paris:  8vo.     pp.  vi.  and  340. 

As  fur  aB  Morocco  is  cspecinlly  cnncerned,  this  only  qnotfs  the  Biblio- 
graphical notices  of  llenou  (Xo.  70G),  and  Fernandez  Duro  (Nos.  1254,  1259). 

1433.  1881.  Mahon. — Commerce  et  Navigation  de  Mogador  et  Safy  en  1879. 
Dull.  couBulaire  fraii^ais,     Paris:  4 to,  pp.  1155. 

The  ve|X)rt  in  i^uestiun  oeciipica  from  p.  37-46. 

1434.  1881.  Eapada,  M.  Jimtoez  de  la. — EHpafia  en  Berberia.  Bol,  Soc. 
Geogr.,  Madrid,  ii.,  No.  4,  pp.  203-310.  With  map  of  the  territories  to  the 
south  of  Morocco :  "  Copiado  del  general  que  en  vista  do  Iob  trabajos  in£dit«» 
y  mas  recientes  ha  compucsto  il  Kxnio.  Sr.  D.  Francesco  CotUo." 

1486.  1881.  Conferencia  del  Doctor  Iienz  pronnnciada  en  la  sesion  extroordi- 
naria  del  10  de  Marzo.     1.  c,  x.,  \\.  222-226. 
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1436.  1881.  Benitez,  Christ. — Vinje  pcjr  Marrneccos  el  Desierto  del  Sdhara  y 
SudAa  al  Scncg.il.     1.  c,  x.,  p.  337  ;  .xi.,  p.  7. 

1437.  1881.  6vilo  y  Cauales,  D.  Pelii>e.  —  La  JIujcr  Mnrroqui  estodio 
social,  Por  .  .  .  Illustrada  con  cronios  al  lajiiz  y  flibujoa  &  la  pluraa  jwr  Dem6- 
crito.     Madrid:  8vo,  pp.  215  and  pp.  .'5  of  Index  (contents). 

A  very  valuable  (i\nd  outspoken)  work  Ly  the  Phyaician  of  llie  Spanleb 
Legation  at  Tangier.     The  plates  are  life-like. 

1438, Estudi<«  pjiiticoB  y  aociales  aobre  Mamieoofl.  Madrid:  8vu.  (From 

the  Revista  Contemporanea.) 

1438.  1881.  Collaf  o,  Job6  Daniel.— Cdoaias  portugczas  em  paiz  esirangeiro, 
Em  Marrocos.     Ilol.  Sue,  de  Geogr.  de  Lisboa,     2  serie,  vi.,  p.  433-456. 

1440.  1881.  Duveyrier,  HenrU — Historique  des  Voyage-»  Jt  Timbouktou.  Hid  I. 
Soc.  Geojir.  Paris,  7""  fcwr.,  t.  i.,  p.  195.  Proc.  Roy.  Qoog.  Soc.  1881.  N.  S.^ 
vol.  iii.,  ipp.  316-317. 

The  firet  visit  recorded  is  that  of  I'aul  Iiubert,  who  died  in  slavery  ir> 
Morocco  in  1630.  Major  Laing  followetl  from  TriiKjli  in  1826,  but  was  killt^ 
after  reachin<j  it.  Rene  Caillc  (or  Caillic,  the  nanio  being  spelt  both  ways,  the 
first  being  adopted  some  years  before  his  death)  in  1828  was  more  successful ;  bo 
entered  Africa  from^  Senegal,  and  went  N.  throngh  Morocco  lo  Tangier.  Bartb 
in  1854  and  1855  started  from  Trijxili.  The  Rabbi  Mordokkhai  Abi  Herur 
(1857),  and  Lenz  (m<  infra)  followed,  both  from  Morocco. 

1441.  1881.  Armand,  P.— Voyage  du  Dr.  0.  Lenz.  L'ExploratioD,  t.  xi. 
part  1. 

This  is  an  account  of  the  voyage  of  Dr.  I^eDZ  from  Morocco  to  Senegal. 
The  portion  especially  devoted  to  the  former  country  is  from  pp.  617  to  618. 

1442.  1881.  I«eaz,  Oakar. — Kurzer  Bericht  iiber  meine  Reise  von  Tanger  nach 
Timbuktu  u.  Benegambin.  Zeitsch.  Gestllsch.  ffir  Erdkuude,  Berlin,  xvi.. 
No.  4,  pp.  272-293  (with  map). 

1443.   Voyage  du  Maroc  au  Senegal.    Rev,  de  Geogr.,  t.  viii,,  p.  371  et  seq- 

wiih  map. 

This  is  the  text  of  the  address  given  by  Dr.  Lenz  nt  the  Soc.  de  G^ogr.  da 
Paris,  on  the  Ist  April,  1881  (ut  infra). 

Dr.  Lenz  gave  a  similar  address  at  Madrid  on  the  10th  March,  at  an  extra- 
ordinary meeting  of  the  Geographical  Socioiy  there.  Bwl.  Soc.  Geogr.  do 
Madrid,  t.  x.,  p.  222-226. 

1444.    —  Voyage  du  Maroc  au  Senegal.     1.  c,  March  p]i.  199-226,  with  a 

map  on  which  the  routes  of  all  tlie  above-mentioned  travellers  are  marked. 

Fiom  Tangier  I^enz  made  a  yirepaiatory  journey  to  'I'ctuan,  thence  ho 
proceeded  to  Fez,  Mi-kents,  Rabat,  Marakish,  crossed  the  Atlns  to  Tarudant 
and  Ilcgh,  and  thence  in  a  8.E.  direction  to  Timbuktu.  He  returned  by 
Senegambia.  See  Bull,  de  Stu-.  G&)gr.,  Lyons,  March  27,  1881,  aud  Proc. 
R.G.  B.,  1881;  N.  S.,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  317-318,  371. 

1446.  1881.  Perrot,  L^on,  oflicier  do  cavakrie, — Itin^raire  de  Geryville  il 
Figuig  et  retour,     1.  c.,  Oct.,  yip.  271-302,  with  nuip. 

The  author,  a  cavalry  ofticcr,  formed  part  of  the  Ex[)cditiun  to  Figig 
under  Colonel  Colonicu  in  1868.  Attached  lo  the  memoir  are  two  table* 
showing  this  route  and  that  of  Colonel  de  Colomb  in  1866. 
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1446.  1881.  Dubois,  Albert. —  L'E8[tngne,  Gibraltar  ct  la  C6te  Marocame. 
Notes  J'unc  lunriste.     Moua  :  Hvo,  jjp.  110. 

1447.  1881.  Marokko,  noudel  und  Scliifffnhrt  des  SiiUanats  und  seiner  Hflnpt- 
Lafcn  in  1880.    Deutsches  liaudtlsarcli.,  p.  558. 

1448.  1881.  Kobelt,  Wilhalm.  —  Reisebriefo  (Sjmnien,  Oran,  Nord-ilarokko) 
Nachriclitsblatt  der  DeutKcliCD  Malakozoolog.  GesellRchaft,  1881-1882. 

These  papers  contain  descriptions  of  Hi/alina  tfttuinensts,  Leueochroa 
Debeauxii a\n\  a  number  iif  other  species,  which  Uke  tliose  iu  his  'Icoaographie,' 
are  in  Mime  cases  prontRinced  by  M.  Bourgnigiiat  to  he  mere  varieties  of 
conimciii  forms,  or  in  other  iDstanc«s  aiHicies  idrcady  described  by  him  (Pechaud's 
*  Excursions  Mulncologiqiies,'  pp.  18,  54,  etc.). 

1448.  1881.  Chavanne,  J. —  Dr.  Lcok's  '  Forscliungsreise  voii  Mfuokko  iiber 
Timbuktu  nach  Senegambiea.'  Deutsche  Gcographiscbe  Rundschau,  voL  iii.. 
No.  10,  11,  with  map. 

1460.  1881.  Aldrich,  T.  B. — A  Day  iu  Africa.  'Harper's  Magjizine,'  voL  Ixiv. 
(American  cditiou);  voL  ii.  (Eumjiean  e<lition),  pp.  241—250,  pp.  346—355,  with 
12  ilhistrationB. 

Au  account  of  a  trip  from  Gibraltar  to  Tangier.  Pleasantly  written,  but 
amazingly  inaccurate.  The  author  is  astonished  at  seeing  no  coin  "  leas  than 
throe  centuries  old,"  and  says  that  he  picked  up  one  "date<l  1288."  He  was 
evidently  unaware  that  the  dates  were  those  of  the  Hejira! 

1461.  1882.  Playfair,  Sir  H.  Lambert — Handlxwk  (Murray's)  to  the  Medi- 
terranean its  cities,  coosta  and  islands,  lor  the  use  of  general  Travellers  and 
Yachtsmen.     2nd  edition.     London  :  8vo,  pji.  278.     A  3rd  luiition  in  1H90. 

At  pp.  1-8  is  an  account  of  the  Coast  of  Morocco  from  Tangier  to  the 
frontier  of  Algeria. 

1452.  1882.  Marokko.^— Henibsetzang  des  EinfuhrzoUs  auf  Nahrungsmitt«l. 
Deutsches  IlandeLsarchiv^  (Geaetzgebung),  June  Heft.  Zwitweise  Ausfuhr  von 
Knochcn.  Ibid.  July  lieft.  Kouveiitiou  betr.  Ausiibung  des  Schutxrodils. 
Jbid.  August  Heft.  Zeitweilige  EnJRnung  der  Hiifen  Agadir  and  Assaca. 
Jhid.  OctoV«r  Heft.  Handel  und  Hchifliiihrt  des  Sultanats  Marokko  i.  J.  1881. 
Jl'ift.  (Berichte),  December  Heft. 

1463.  1882.     Agadir,  Morwco.     Naut.  Mnga.  No.  8,  pp.  600-602. 

1464,  1882.    Howard    Vyse,    liEra.   L.  —  A  Winter  in  Tangier  and   home 

tLrougii  Spain.     London :  8vo,  pp.  27<». 

FuJl  of  personalities  which  are  oaly  excusablo  in  a  Tolume  "  printed  for 
private  circubition." 

1466.     1882.    'Warren,  Captain   Fred.,  P.,  BmJX.  —  Gibraltar,  is    it   worth 


holding?  and  Morocco.     A   Letter  to  ('! 
of  the  London  Clmmbers  of  Commeiii 
Great  Britain.     London:  8vo,  pji.  '.'T. 
The  author  argues  the  exchiu. 

A  few  copies  of  this  ]»aiuphlet  w 

course  of  the  year  1881. 

1466.     1882.     "BarceUe"    (a 

Field,  8th  April. 

1457.    A  Glance  at  A.;i 

1468. Sand-grouso  ai 


tugniac,  Esq.,  M.l'.,  President 
ibo  Chambi-rs  of  Conttncrce  of 
date  on  i  > 

•  for  Cci  d(^fm«ibln. 

Mfur  ]mvat«  cii^vui;»Uuii  in  iIm 
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1459.  1882.  Waltham,  Edward. — Our  Journey  to  Fez.  London :  8vo,  p.  47. 
Privately  printed  (Waterlow  and  Sons). 

A  very  pleasant  account  of  the  journey  to  Fez  by  the  author,  his  wife 
and  son. 

14e0.  1882.  [Stuttfleld,  Hugh  K  M,]— Four  Months  in  Morocco.  Blackw. 
Maga.,  voL  132,  pp.  724-741. 

Sporting  experiences.    The  author  visited  only  Tangier  and  Merakish. 

1461.  1882.  Morals,  H.  S. — The  Daggatouns;  a  tribe  of  Jewish  origin  in 
the  Desert  of  Sahara.    Philadelphia :  12mo,  pp.  14. 

Practically  a  translation  of  Mordokkhai's  Work,  No.  1376. 

1468.  1882.  Warner,  Charles  Dudley. — Across  Africa.  Atlantic  Monthly, 
vol.  50,  pp.  165-176. 

This  journey  "across  Africa"  was  through  the  narrowest  part  of  it,  between 
Qipe  Spartel  and  the  Bay  of  Tetuan ! 

1468.  1882.  Qilbard,  Major  (Garrison  Librarian).— A  Popular  History  of 
Gibraltar  and  its  institutions,  and  its  neighbourhood  on  both  sides  of  the  Straits, 
etc.  [Almost  annual  editions.]  Gibraltar:  sm.  4to,  pp.  215,  with  plan  of 
Gibraltar,  &c.  The  "  Trips  to  Barbary  "  occupy  pp.  80-91.  The  latest  issue  is 
that  for  1892,  "  The  Gibraltar  Directory  and  Guide  Book,"  edited  by  Cavendish 
Boyle,  C.M.G.,  and  R.  Bandbury. 

1464.  1882.  Ziapeen,  Vice-Consul. — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Dar-el-Baida  for 
1886.    Cons.  Comm.  Rep.  rec.  at  F,  0.  during  1881,  Part  i.,  p.  498. 

1466.  1882.  Bedmau,  Vice-Cousul. — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mazagan  for  1880. 
1.  c\  p.  501. 

1466.  1882.  Fayton,  ConsuL— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mogador  for  1880.  L  c, 
p.  504. 

1467.  1882.  Prost,  Vice-ConsuL— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Rabat  for  1880. 
1.  c,  p.  515. 

14ea  1882.  White,  CousuL— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Tangier  for  1880.  1.  c., 
p.  519. 

1468.  1882.  Basset,  B^nd. — Relation  de  Sidi-Brahim  de  Massat  dans  le  Sous. 
Bull,  de  la  Soc.  de  G^ogr.  de  I'Est,  No.  3,  pp.  524  and  707.    See  also  No.  1720. 

1470.  1882.  Beneden,  Ch.  van. — Au  Nord-Ouest  de  I'Afrique.  Maddres,  les 
lies  Canaries,  le  Maroc.    Brussels :  18mo,  pp.  113. 

1471.  1882.  Provost,  Duclos. — Une  Aventure  h  Timbouctou.  Paris :  18vo, 
pp.  396,  with  map. 

1472.  1882.  Brown,  Bobert.— The  Peoples  of  the  World.  London:  4to, 
6  vols.,  with  many  illustrations. 

Jn  vol.  ii.,  pp.  202-205  the  Berbers  are  sketched.  In  the  same  volume, 
p.  208,  some  account  is  given  of  the  Moors.  In  vol.  iii.,  p.  203,  further  reference 
is  made  to  them.  In  vol.  v.,  pp.  138-142,  the  Iberian  theory  is  discussed.  In 
vol.  ii.,  p.  206,  and  vol.  v.,  p.  Ill,  the  Tuaregs  find  a  place.  This  work 
originally  "  The  Races  of  Mankind  "  in  4  vols.,  and  of  which  several  editions 
have  been  issued,  appeared  in  serial  form,  the  first  part  being  issued  in  1881, 
and  the  last  five  years  later. 

1478.  1882.  Sefoumoux,  Dr. — Du  Maroc  en  Tunisie.  Compte-Rendu  des 
Seances,  Soc.  de  Gtogr.  Paris,  1882,  No.  17,  pp.  391-392  and  409-412. 
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1474.  1882.  M'rah  Oiild  Bel-Hadgi.— De  Tiemfcn  an  Maroc.  Bull  Soc,  de 
G^ogr.  Borilcaux,  p.  2Gii. 

1476.  1882.  Castries,  Capitatne  de.— Notes  sur  Figuig.  Bull.  Soc  Gdog. 
Paris,  7°"  Sur,  t,  iii.,  p.  401—115,  with  map  of  tlio  environa  and  two  woodcats  ia 
the  test.     Also  Bull  Sjc  Geagr.  Oran,  No.  1-t,  p.  242-254. 

1476,  1882.  Hamy,  Dr.  E.  T.—Xotea  sur  lea  figures  et  les  inscrlptiona  gmvdeu 
dans  la  roche  a  el-Ila<lj  Mimoun,  prSs  Figuig.  Ilcv.  rl'EthnograpLie,  t.  i.,  p.  120- 
137,  with  five  illustrations.  [Ste  also  L'illustration,  Journal  uiiiversel,  t.  ii., 
p.  28 1,  3  July,  1847.] 

1477.  1882.  Bonelli,  Capitan  Uniilio. — El  Iinperin  ile  Marruecofi  y  su  con- 
stitucion.  l^eacripuou  de  su  getgralin,  tojKigrafin,  admiuistmcion,  industrio,  ugri- 
cultura,  comercin,  artci«,  rtli^iou,  costumbres,  razns  rine  1  >  pueVilan,  y  raludiode  sa 
imi>ortancia  politica  y  miliU\rmontc  considerada.     Madrid  :  4to,  i>|>.  20G. 

1476.  .  1882.  Jordana  y  Morena,  J.^l'arto  (Ticndd  del  Urtjalrtto  do  'ietuao, 
bajo  td  puiity  de  vihita  dv  la  c(doiii/.acii'«ii.  Hull.  Sjc.  Gc  'gr.  Madriil,  t.  xii.,  pp. 
110^142. 

1479.  1882,     LaFrontera  Marroqui.     1.  c„  t.  xn.,  ]>.  IGO. 

1480.  18S2.     El  Sub,  b1  Uad-Nun  y  el-Sihara.— 1.  c-,  t.  xii,  p.  513. 

A  review  of  the  Article  ])ul)lialied  by  Mr.  Felix  A.  Mathews,  Consnl- 
General,  U.S..\.,  on  the  samo  suhjcct. 

1481.  1832.  Codrinjrtoa,  Gen.  Sir  W.  G. — Gibraltar  and  Ceuta.  (Re- 
prmted  from  the  Timt'S.)     London  :  8vo. 

1482.  18H2.  Crema,  C  F. — Missione  it-alL-^na  de  Taiigori  a  Miiroi-co  e  Mogador, 
ilirelta  dnl  Miiiistro  Coniin.  S.  Scovasso.  Guidu  Cjra'ss  Cosmos,  vol.  vii.  (1883), 
pp.  292-317;  vol.  viii.  (1880,  PP-  11-13,  44-51,  103-112,  225-258.  2  niape, 
7  fig. 

1485.  1882.  CoBta,  D.  Joaquin. — El  comercio  csiiafiol  y  la  Cnestion  de  Africa. 
Madrid  :  Hvo. 

1484.     1882.     Camara,  R.  dau — Viagens  em  Maroco«.     Liabon  :  8vo. 

1486.  1882.  Faulitschke,  Dr.  PMlipp. — Die  Afrika-Literatur  in  dcr  Zeit 
von  1500  bis  1750  n.  Cli,  Eiii  Unit  nig  ziir  gcograpLischeii  Quclleukunde. 
Wieu  :  8vo,  pp.  122. 

Page."!  38-75  contain  the  liiViliograi)liy  of  North  Afiica,  Egypt,  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  Alglif!*  mid  Morocco.  Tlie  titles  are  abbreviated,  and  there  ia  no 
indication  &i  tu  the  8iz;e  of  the  worka. 

1486.  1882.    Drude,  Dr.  Oscar.    Die  Floriatische  ErforschuTig  Nord-Afrikas 

von  Marokkii  bin  Barka.     IVtermauu'a  Geogr,  Mittbeil.,  28  Bd  ,  pji.  14;.5-150. 

1487.  1882.  Rohlft,  G.  —  Liegl  ein  Grnnd  ror,  die  Sliidtebcvolkcrung  von 
Marokko,  Algerien,  Tuniaieu  uud  Tri[)olitaniea  aU  eine  besondere  zu  betnacbtcn 
tind  zu  benennen ?  Auslaml,  No.  16,  p,  301-307.  BeprSntcd  in  "Quid  novi  ex 
Africa,"  pp.  l;il-H.5. 

1488.  1862.  Ijenz,  Dr.  Oskar.  Stcinwerkzcuge  aus  dcr  Sahara.  '  Aualand, 
vi.,  No.  1,  pp.  13-15. 

1488.     Die    Maeliazuey.ali   in  Marokko.     Deutache  Hundschau  f.  Geogr., 

vol.  iv. 

1400.     — 


Die  Militiirverlialtniase,    Marokkoa  Gegcnwart,  ibid*  1882,  No.  34. 
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1481.  1882.  CoBBon,  Emeat  St.  Charles. — Illu.strntiones  Flora  Atliinticae, 
seu  Icoaes  plantarum  nyvarom,  rariorum  vel  minua  c«>gnitamm  in  Cotnpeudio 
AtlAnticae  descriptarum.     Svo^ 

An  Atlas  of  plates  to  illustrate  the  Corai^ndiom.     (No.  lliO.)    It  appears 
in  parts  ami  is  still  in  course  of  publication, 

1492.  1882.  Schweiger-Iierohenfeld,  A.  V.  —  Ein  BoUwcrk  ilea  Islam, 
Marokko.    Oeaterreich.  Monatsscbr.  f.  d.  Orient,  No.  G,  p.  81-68. 


Maroo.     Rapport   Consulaire.    Bull.  Consul,  fran^-ais,  fascicules 


1493.     1882. 
11  and  12. 

1484.  1882,  Newman,  P.  W. — Libyan  Vocabulary  :  Au  Essay  towards  re- 
producing tbe  AncJGiit  Libyan  Innguago  out  of  four  modern  longuiges.  Loudon  : 
8vo,  pp.  204. 

1485.  1883,  Al-moghreb  Al-aksa.— Spanish  (Tangier)  Weekly.  Founder 
snd  Editor,  G.  T.  Abrinea.     .Jan.  28,  ISHS.     Enlarn;ed,  18it0, 

This  w.is  tlio  firsit  newgj^iaper  started  in  Tangier.  It  lias  its  own  press,  the 
first  introduced  into  tUo  country. 

1486.  18S3.  Webster,  H,  A,  (Librarian,  Kdioburgb  Uoivei-sity).— Morocco. 
Article  in  the  Encyclopaidia  Brttannica,  dth  ed.,  vol.  xvi.,  pp,  830-8^)6,  with 
an  excellent  map. 

This  article  is  a  very  careful  summary  by  a  writer  without  any  personal 
knowledge  of  the  country. 

1487.  1883.  Ijangles,  liOuia  Matthieu. — Los  M^nres  au  Maroc.  Bull,  de 
I'Ath^n^c  Orient.  Paris,  8vo,  Nos.  3  and  4,  |)p.  22G-25G. 

1486.  1883.  El  Eoo  de  Ceuta. — Siauish  Weekly  (CeuLi).  Editor,  Garcia  y 
Contill^.  Feb.  15,  188.>.  It  was  sujiprcssed  in  188G :  reappearing  as  Africa. 
No.  1600. 

1489.  1883.  [Trotter,  Major  Philip  Durham.] — A  Spring  Trip  to  Morocco, 
From  Tangier  to  Wazzan.     Blackwooil's  Edin.  Maj;a.,  vol.  134,  pp,  438—459. 

The  journey  of  Major  Trotter  and  the  Visct.  de  la  Martini&e,  in  March 
1883. 

ISOOi  1883.  Oowan,  G-.  D.,  and  B.  Ii.  N.  Johnston. — Moorish  Lotus-leaves  : 
Glimpses  of  StHitJjcrn  Morocco,     London  :  8vo,  pp.  286. 

Life  in  Mogador  and  its  vicinity;  Journeys  to  Merakiah  and  Agadir,  and 
a  good  chapter  on  Moorish  cookery.  The  information  is  accurate.  Eeviewed 
in  '  Alhenajiini,'  18S3,  p[).  438-9. 

1601.  1883.  Cuat,  Robert  ITeedham. — Tho  ilodern  languages  of  Africa. 
A  sketch  of  the  modern  languages  of  Africa,  accompaniel  by  a  langutt^e  map, 
London:  2  vols.  8vo,  with  maps.  One  of  Triibner's  Oriental  Series.  App. C,  v,  ii., 
pp.  467-517  :  A  Bibliofiniphical  table  of  languages,  dialects,  localities  and  iiutlio- 
rities  containing  alwut  1718  references.  App.  E.,  pp.  519-521  :  List  of  bouks  of 
reference  on  general  subjects,  about  74  references.  App.  D,,  pp.  639-546  :  .Mpha- 
bctical  list  of  Authors  quoteti,  about  483.  There  ia  also  a  list  of  202  works 
relating  to  the  modern  languages  of  Africa. 

1602.  1883,      '-Sarcelle"    (C.  A.   Payton),— Among    the   Azlimza.      Field, 


Jan. 


Shooting  near  Mogador,  1882-83.    1.  c,  29th  July. 
At  Agadir  again.     L  c,  2'Jth  July  aud  Ibth  Aug. 
Basa-fisbiDg  at  Mogador.    1.  c,  15tb  Dec. 
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1606.  1883.    Iiapeen,  Vice-CJonaul. — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Dar-el-Baida  far 
1881.    Cuns.  Comm.  Hep,  rec.  at  F.  O.  duriug  1882,  Pt.  I.,  p.  584. 

1607.  1883.    Bedman,  Vice-ConsuL— Rci>ort  oa  the  Trade  or  Mazag^  for 
1881.     1.  c,  p.  587. 

1506.     188;^.     Frost,  Viee-CoiiBuL— Kei)ort  on  the  Trade  of  Rabat  for  1881. 

1,  c,  p.  590. 
1609.     188.S.    Payton,  ConaxU- — Report  on  the  Production  of  Gum  Enphorbinm. 

1.  c,  p.  110. 
1510.     — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mogador  for  1881.     1.  c,  p.  218. 

1611.  1883.    Hunot,  Vice-ConsiiL— Report  on  the  Trade  of   Saffi  for  1881. 
1.  c,  p.  1573. 

1612. •  Report  on  lliu  Production  of  Gum  Euphcrbium.    I.  c^  p.  112. 

"WTiite,  ConBuL — Report  on  the  Tmde  of  Tangier  for  1881.    1.  c. 


1618.     1883. 
p.  lOijG. 

1514.     18K3. 


Maroc. — Rapport  Cflnsulaire.    Bull,  Consul,  fran^ais,  fascicule  4. 


1515.  1883.    PoBtel,  R.— En  Tunisie  et  BU  Maroc.    Taris  :  12mo,  pp.  217,  with 

ilhistraliona  by  Dr.  L.  M.  Uetisa. 

1518.  1883.  Ita  Cavalerie  et  rArtilleiie  du  Maroc.  Rev.  Scient.  (Rov.  Rose), 
t.  31,  p.  383.  Extracted  from  the  Rov.  Miiitaire  de  I'litr.,  rddigtfe  i  T^tat-Major 
Geu^ral  du  MJnistre  de  la  Guerre. 

1617.  1883,  Idoville,  Henri  d'.— Treutc-deux  ana  a  travers  I'lslam,  1832- 
18C4.    CorresixjDdeiil,  t.  132,  p.  32-65. 

A  review  of  the  forthcoming  work  of  M.  L<km  Roche.    See  No.  1575. 

1516.  1883.  Basset,  Rend.— Les  MaauKcrits  tira1x>s  dc  duiix  Bibliotlibques  de 
Fas.     liiilL  Corrcsp.  Air.  Alger.,  8vo,  Fasc.  vi.,  Nov,  et  Dec.  1882,  p.  366, 

'l"he  libraries  of  Fez  have  been  supposed  to  be  the  richest  in  Arabic  litt'ratiiro 
which  exist,  and  it  has  even  been  said  that  the  missin;;  books  of  Livy  are  in 
tlie  Moftjue  of  Karouin.  This  list  was  obtained  from  Fez  by  M.  Orddga,  French 
Minister,  and  though  matjifestly  iucomplete,  coutaiiiint;  only  240  vols.,  goes  to 
prove  tlifit  the  value  of  the  libraries  in  question  ia  greatly  exaggerated. 

Sir  John  Drummond  Hny  in  vain  offered  rewards  for  any  European  MSS. 
in  Fez.    (No.  424.) 

1519.  1883-1889.    Mission  scicntifiquo  en  A]g<-rio  et  au  Maroc.     Bull. 

dc  la  Soc.  de  G4ogr.  de  I'Eat,  Nancy,  4'  trimestrc  et  sdj.,  No.  3, 

1590.    Notes  do  Lexicographie  Berbfire.     Paris;  8vo.    pp.  62,  reprinted 

from  the  Joam.  Afiintiqw.    Sec  also  Noa.  1C20,  1G87, 1849. 

This  contains  a  vooibnlary  of  the  Rif  dialect,  compiled  by  the  aathor  from 
natives  of  that  country  whom  he  met  at  Tkni^en. 

15S1.    Relation  do  Sidi  firahuu  do  Massat  dans  le  Sous,  traduite  sur  le 

texte  Chelha  et   annotde.      Paris:  8vo,   pp.   33.     A  Spanish   oditioa  in  1880. 
No.  1720. 

The  author  says  of  this  work  :  "  Cast  un  des  rapes  monuments  de  la 
langdc  Berbjre,  qui  ti'ont  ymn  6tb  enipnmtds  i\  dee  sources  Arabcs."  It  was 
wrilton  lit  thu  request  of  Mr.  Ilodgaou  by  a  Takb  of  Massat  in  the  Sue,  in 
the  Berber  and  Arabic  Iniigungos,  and  contains  an  account  of  that  country  and 
the  neighbouring  provinces,  with  information  regarding  their  history,  arts  and 
commerce.     See  also  No.  716. 
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1683.    1883.    lie    IWveil    du   Maroo.  —  French  (Tangier)  Weekly,      Begun 

•     July  14,  1883.    The  founder  and  first  editor  was  Levi  A.  Cohen,  assisted  by 

Abraham  Fimienta.    After  his  death  it  was  conducted  by  Lucien  Bucau  and 

A.  de  Kerdec  Chdny,  the  latter  of  whom  is  the  present  "  E^dacteur  en  Chef." 

Enlarged  Jan.  1885. 

This  paper  has  its  own  preas,  at  which  No.  1861  was  printed. 

liSaS.    1883-1889.    Slane,  lie  Baron  de.— Catalogue  dcs  Manuscrits  Arabes  de 
la  Biblioth^ue  Nationale,  Paris.    2  parts  only  published,  4to,  pp.  G56. 
The  following  are  more  especially  connected  with  Morocco : — 
No.  1575.    Encyclop^ie  d'Al-Nowalri.  Ce  volume  commence  par  le  sixifimo 

w 

^\^    du    cinquiimo    ^^   du    cinquiSme    ^.    Cette  partie  renferme:  1. 

Histoire  de  la  Mauritanie  depuis  la  conqugtc  musulmane  jusqu'^  la  chute  de 
la  dynastie  Almohade,  &c. 

No.  1576.  Encyclop&lie  d'Al-Nowalri . . .  renfermant . . .  courles  notices 
oonsacr^  anx  princes  qui  r^gndrent ...  &  Said. 

No.  1577.  Extraits  de  I'Encyclopddie  d'Al-Nowalri:  1.  Histoire  des 
Almohades  d'Espagne  et  d'Afrique  et  de  la  conquute  de  la  ville  de  Maroc.  .  .  . 
3.  Passage  interpol<S  relatif  au  Sultan  Abofl  Yottsof  Ya'qottb,  mort  k  Said. 

No.  1588.  rf^^yJ^     UlH^*     S<^^<^  historiques,  par  Ibn  Sch&kir  Fakhr 

al-Dln  Mohammad  al-Kotobfi.  S"'  voL  (fol.  27,  v° )  'Histoire  de  la  Mauri- 
tanie.' 

No.  1868.     (H^^   J^\     J     (^U»/J\    ^jijj    ^^\    ^J^^\ 

^Jl*\i  AAJ*^  f^J^3  '-rl;*''  ^  Compagnon  qui  fait  le  Charmer 
du  Jardin  de  Qartds,  ou  Histoire  des  rois  dc  la  Mauritanie,  ainsi  que  de  la 
yille  de  Fez,  par  Ibn  Abi  Zar'  (c   .J)  Abod  '1-Hasan  Ali  ibn  Mohammad. 

Tel  parait  etre  le  veritable  titre  de  cet  important  ouvrage,  qui  a  6U  traduit 
en  allemand  par  Dombey,  en  Fortugais  par  le  P.  Moura,  en  fran^ais  par 
Beaumier,  et  publid,  avec  une  traduction  latine,  par  Tomberg.  Le  Jardin 
public  appeld  Qart&s  avait  dtd  crdd  dans  le  voisinage  de  Fez  par  Ztrt  ibn 
Atlya,  souverain  de  cette  ville  et  chef  de  la  grande  tribu  des  Maghrawa, 
qui  porta  lui-mSme  le  sumom  de  Quart&s  et  dont  le  rdgne  se  prolongea 
jusqu'en  391  de  I'hdgire.    See  Nos.  26,  465,  554,  646,  871. 

No.  1871.      S»titt'>'.«V\      ^  ^\      tSAP,    Collier  des  perlea    hrillantts. 

Opuscule  dans  laquelle  on  ddmontre  I'authenticitc  de  la  gdndalogie  dTdrln, 
fondateur  de  la  dynastie  des  Idrfsides.  L'auteur  raconte  I'histoire  de  co 
prince  et  donne  une  courte  description  de  Fez. 

No.  1873.    Sli/]^^    J^\     /'^      (J       *i^^^     JjJl  Roles  de 

Cotdeur  ou  histoire  de  la  ville  de  Maroe. 

No.  1880.    \^jiX\       »jSoJ\       ^y^y  ConquSte  de  la  Mauritanie  par 

les  Musulmans.    Attributed  to  Aboii  '1-Hasan  Bakri. 

No.  1892.  Histoire  de  la  ville  de  Ghad&m^s  .  .  .  Mauvaise  compilation 
....    5.  (fol.  64)  Histoire  de  Maul&y  SolimiiD,  Erapereur  du  Maroc,  1787- 
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1788.  G.  (fv\.  72,  v°)  Notice  to|X)gra[ihi'iut;  et  liiatorii\ue  do  In.  villa  de  Pest, 
tire'e  d'un  otivruge  d' Ahmad  ibn  'Abd  Allah  al-Bamoflsi. 

No.  2297.  Le  fruit  da  fffurU  dans  la  negociation  (Tun  traite  de  paix 
et  dam  la  i/uerre  sainle  par  le  lUtiratmr  de  la  dynattie  h&tchiinide  (du 
Maroc)  et  le  Secretaire  de  Let  Commandements  obein  et  respeetet,  le  jurit- 
ronntlte  Sldi  Ahmad  ihn  al-Mahdt  al-Ghazz'U  al-Fmi.  Relation  d'uno 
Mission  diplomatique  pris  de  la  cour  d'Espngne  en  1179  de  l'H<5gire  (1765- 
17Gfi)  dont  fut  charge  le  susdit  par  Al«>a  'Alxl  AlJRh  Mohammud  ibn  'Abd 
Allah,  Empereur  du  Maroc. 

No.  2327.       jlc^l    LiUU»    J  jV-ttJ^\    UiOl— c,    Sentitra  a  par- 

courir  de-o  yeiix-  dans  lea  royaumcs  a  ffrand  Copi talcs.  Grande  Encyclop^ie 
g6ographiqiie,  historique  et  tio^rapbique  par  Seliihab  al-Din  al-'Omart  de 
D&mas,  niort  en  749  a.h.  (1346-1349)  .  .  .  ronferme  des  notices  sur  lei 
pontes  Maghrebjns. 

1624.  1883.  Bonelli,  Capit&n  D.  Bmilio.— Observaciones ;  de  un  viaje  per 
Marruecos  (with  an  excellent  map  of  Morocco).  Bol.  Soc.  Geogr.  Madrid,  t.  liv^ 
pp.  7-39.     Also  separatoly,  Madrid  :  8vo,  pp.  36, 1883. 

1625.  1883.  Fernandez  Duro,  Cesario.— Kl  [merto  de  Ifni  en  Berberia. 
1.  c,  p.  119, 

1628. Viajoro  espaSol  en  MarruecoB.    1.  c,  p.  384. 

1527.  1883.  Cuevas,  D.  Teodoro  de. — Estudio  general  sobro  Geografia,  uwm 
agricolaa,  historia,  politica  y  mercaniil,  administracion,  estadistica,  oomercio  y 
navegaceun  del  Rajalato  do  Larache  y  descripsiun  de  la  niinas  del  Lixus  Romano. 
1.  c,  t.  XV.,  PI).  70,  107,  338  and  417;  t.  xvi.,  pp.  31,  232,  365  and  425. 

1628.  1883.  Schaudt,  Jakob.  —  Waaderuugen  durch  Marokko.  Zeitschrifl 
d.  Guaellscb.  i.  Erdkunde  zu  Herlin,  xviii,,  Nos.  4-6,  pp.  290,  304,  393-411. 
These  journeys  were  made  in  1880. 

1B20.  1883.  Ijena,  Oskar.  —  Vorliiufige  Mittheilung  Qber  geol.  Verhalt.  in 
Marokko.     Mittheil.  Afric.  Gesellsch.,  1883. 

1530. Mikndssa    imd    die   Rtiincn  von   Volixbilis.      Oesterreich.  Rund- 

schati,  ».,  No,  1. 

1581.    Beitrage  zur  Kcnntnis  der  Tertiaibildungen  in  Nord-  und  Wc*!- 

Afrikn.    Verb.  d.  k.k.  Geolog.  Rcichsanstalt,  No.  14,  pp.  225-231. 

1532. Tctuftu  und  die  Landschaft  AndKhira  .  .  .  Aua  alien  Welt.,  t.  xv., 

Noa.  1  an<l  2. 

1633.    Rcise  von  Tanger  nach  Fas,  der  Residentz  dea  Sultans  von  Marokko. 

I.  c,  No.  3,  pp.  6") -74, 

1634.  1883.  Kobelt,  Willielm.  —  Tetuim  bei  den  Siiulea  des  Hercult*. 
Deutsche  Touristen-Zeitung,  Nos.  1  and  2. 

1535.     1883. Nach    den    Siiulcn    dos   HltcuIcs.      Bericht    Ulier  die   in 

Somraor  1881  im  Auftrago  der  Kiipi»ell-Stiftiini;  unternommenen  Beise.  Bericht 
der  Senckeiibersischen  Gesellscbaft,  1882-3,  pp.  89-242  &  1-248.  Also  reprinted 
in  ivv'o  parts.     Hvo.     Frankfort  a.  M.,  imging  ut  »upra. 

The  parts  relating  to  Morocco,  v.aluable  for  its  concbological  notes,  are 
Ch.ipters  xi.,  xii.  (Tangier  to  Tctuan.) 

1636.  1883.  Bonanza,  D.  Pascual  de. — ^Memoria  sobre  la  actual  situacion  y 
nccesidades  dc  Ct-nta.    Sladri  1 1  8vo. 
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1587.  1883.  Matthews,  Felix,  U.S.  Consul  OeneraL— Ucbcr  die  Hiiin^- 
quellen  der  Nordwestkiiste  Afrika's.  Mitth.  Geogr.  Gcs.  in  Liibeck.  Hft.  2-3, 
p.  42  (trans.).    No.  1397. 

1588.  1883.  Die  Jaden  \q  Mikn&sa.  Judisclios  Litemturblatt,  xii.  (Zur 
Li^eder,  in  Demnat,  Marokko).    Jeschumn,  N.  F.,  ii.,  n.  48. 

1580.    1883.    Haliburton,  B.  Q. — Notes  on  Mount  Atlas  and  its  Traditions. 
A  paper  read  at  Montreal  in  1882.    Salem :  8vo. 

15iO.  1883.  [Payton,  O.  A.]  Morocco  Fisheries.  (Introduction  to  Morocco 
Exhibit.     International  Fisheries  Exhibition  Catalogue.) 

1541.  1883.  M'Wrish  Fisheries.  London :  8vo  (for  the  International  Fisheries 
Exhibition). 

1542.  1883.  Fechaud,  Jean.  —  Excursions  Malacologiques  dans  lo  nord  de 
TAfriqae  de  la  c6te  d'Alg^rie  i  Tangcr.  Fasicule  No.  1,  pp.  112.  (No  more 
published.)    Paris :  8to. 

Chiefly  critical  upon  Dr.  Kobclt's  species,  which,  like  many  described  in 
his  Iconography,  are  affirmed  to  be  old  forms  under  new  names. 

1548.  1883.  Qrammont,  H.  D.  de,  and  Ii.  Fiesse.— Un  manuscrit  du  Fdre 
Dan. — Les  Illustres  Captifs — Histoire  G^iicrale  de  la  vie,  dcs  fails  et  des  aventuies 
de  quelques  pcrsonnes  notables,  prises  par  les]  infidcles  Musulmans.  Rev.  Afr.  v. 
27,  p.  11,  et  sej.  finished  vol.  28,  p.  G7.    Also  separately,  Alger:  8vo,  pp.  83. 

This  interesting  MS.  was  found  in  the  Bibliothiiqao  Mazarin;  it  consists  of 

261  folio  leaves,  bears  the  No.  1919,  and  contains  an  account  of  various  captives 

taken  by  the  Algerines,  with  a  few  brought  into  tlie  same  plight  by  the 

Moroccans. 

1544.    1883.     Marokko.    Verlangerung  der  Oeffaung  des  Hafens  Agadir  und 

zeitweilige  Schlieszung  des  Hafens  Assaca.    Deutschos  Ilandelsarchiv  (G«setz- 

gebung),  January  Heft.    Handel  und  Schifffahrt  des  Sultanats  Marokko  i.  J.  1882. 

Ibid.  (Berichte),  October  Heft. 

1516.  1834.  Tissot,  Charles.— Geographie  Compar^e  do  la  Province  Romaine 
d'Afrique :  Exploration  Scicntifique  de  la  Tunisie.  Paris :  4to,  2  vols,  and 
atlas.  Vol.  i.,  pp.  viii.,  G67 ;  vol.  ii.  (edited  by  Salomon  Reinach  from  the  late 
author's  MS.)  pp.  xxxiv.,  863  (each  volume  indexed  separately).  Atlas,  plates 
and  maps,  xxii. 

Though  specially  on  Tunisia,  this  magnificent  work  contains  many  valuable 
notes  on  the  ethnology  of  Morocco. 

1646.  1884.  Andrews,  W.  H.  C— Southern  Morocco,  Sus  and  the  Ait  Bou 
Amran.    London :  8vo,  pp.  40,  with  map. 

1647.  1884.  "Sarcelle"  (C.  A.  Fayton).  —  Grey  Mullet  Fishing.  Field, 
7th  June. 

1648.  1884.     '  Shooting  near  Mogador.    1.  c,  14th  June. 

1648.    1884.    ITie  last  Cruise  in  Ramadan.    1.  c,  27th  Sept. 

1650.  1884.  Sauvaire,  H. — ^Voyage  en  Espagnc  d'un  Ambas?adcur  Marocain 
(1690-1691)  traduit  de  I'arabe  par  ...  .  Paris :  8vo,  pp.  252. 

This  is  the  translation  of  an  imperfect  MS.  in  the  National  Library  of 

Madrid,  and  of  another  in  the  possession  of  SeCor  de  Gayangos,  which  appears 

to  be  a  copy  of  the  other.    The  MS.  in  the  Madrid  collection  is  entered  in  the 

Catalogue  as  "  Viage  i  Espnila  de  un  Embajador  enviado  per  Muley  Ismael  d 
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Carlos  IT.,  y  oliservnrions  que  hace  en  tculo  lo  qne  vio.  Yia^e  licclio  jior  loe 
aOos  1680  &  1G82."  The  death  of  Pope  Alexander  Vllf.  aud  the  taking  of 
Mons  by  the  French,  both  of  which  events  are  related  by  the  Moroccan 
Ambassador,  urovc,  however,  that  ho  was  in  Spain  in  1G91,  and  must  bare 
embarked  at  Ceuta  before  the  end  of  IGDO.  His  name  and  the  object  of  his 
journey  are  bi.itli  unknown.  The  narralion  of  the  journey  ends  suddenly  at 
Toledo,  and  is  continued  by  a  narrative  ttf  the  conquest  of  Spain  by  Tarik  and 
Miisa  ebn  Nosair.  The  nameless  envoy  appears  to  be  exceptional  among  his 
order  in  Morocco  by  keeping  «  diary  of  his  travels.  Nevertheless,  there  are  ia 
the  Library  of  Algiers  two  copies  of  a  journal  by  Abn'l  Abbas  Ahmed  ,bin 
El-mahdi  El-GhczzAI,  Xos.  2G  and  ITI'd  of  the  Catalogue. 

1661.  1884.     [Raid,  T.  "Wemysa.]  —  Franco  and  Morocco.    Standard  (LotidoiOr 
June  3rd  and  30th. 

These  two  letterH — signed  " One  who  Knows" — give  a  clear  semi-official 
account  of  the  troubles  in  Morocco  through  the  intrigues  of  M.  Ortega  and  the 
Sherif  of  Wazzan. 

1662.  1884.  Warren,  Capt  Frederick  Pelham,  H.N.  —  Slorocco.  Fort- 
nightly Review,  August,  p{>.  18(j-19f<. 

1663.  1884.  Martinifere,  H,  de  la. — Progress  of  Journey  of.  Proc.  Roy. 
Geogr.  Soc.,  p.  421. 

1664.  1884.      Lapeen,  Vioe-Consiil. — Iteport  on  Trade    of  Dar-el-Baida  for 

1682.     Consular  Reporta  received  at  F.  0.  during  1883,  Pt  i.,  p.  GOT. 

1666.  1884.  Bedmau,  "Vice-Consul, — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mazagan  for 
1882.     1.  c,  p.  611. 

1666.  1884.  Frost,  Vice-Consul.— Pveport  on  the  Trade  of  Rabat  for  1882. 
1.  c,  p.  614. 

1557.  1884.  Hunot,  Vice-Consul.  —  Reiwrt  on  the  Tr.ide  of  S.offi  for  1882. 
1.  c,  p.  G17. 

1658.  1884.  White,  Consul.— Rcpoi  I  on  the  Trade  of  Tangier  for  1882. 
1.  c,  Pt.  ii.,  p.  14511. 

1659.  1884.  Bizemont,  "V.  d©.— La  France  et  le  Maroc.  L'Exploration, 
xvii.,  p.  85S. 

1560.  1884.    Delavaud,  L. — Notes  snr  lo  Mnroc.     1.  c,  xviii.  p.  446-45L 

1561.  1884.  IjOB  Intereses  do  Eapana  en  Marruecos.  —  Di.'icorsos  pro- 
nunciados  pnr  los  Sefiores  D.  Franceaco  Coelio,  D.  Joaquin  Costa,  D.  Gabriel 
Rodrigui'S!!  r>-  Gomersindii  do  Azeamte,  P.  F.duardo  Sn.ivcdra  y  D.  Jof6  de 
Carvajal  en  el  assamblea  celebrado  en  el  Teatro  dc  la  Alliambra  ul  dia  30  do 
Marzo  de  1864  jx»r  la  Sociedad  espafiola  de  AfricanistaH  y  CoJunistas.  Madrid : 
8vo,  pp.  112.  Conxmented  on  in  .in  article  entitled  '  Francia  en  Siria  y  EspaSa 
en  Marniccos.'  (Estrella  do  Occidente,  1891).  See  Reveil  du  Maroc,  Tangier, 
April  l-»,  1891. 

1662.  1884.  Duveyrier,  Henri. — Liste  de  Positions  G(5ographiques  on  Afrique 
(Continent  ct  Isles).     Paris ;  4 to,  1884  et  seq. 

1663.  1884.    Caatonnet  dee  Fosaes,  H.,  .\vocat  &  la  Cour  d'Appel  de  Paris. 

Le  Maroc,  ses  relations  avec  TEurope  et  sa  Situation  actnelle.  Rev.  de  Droit 
International  et  de  Legislation  Comi>ar^.  Bruxeiles  et  Lei])zick  :  vol.  xvi., 
pp.  213  and  49L 
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The  author  advocates  the  rectificiition  of  (he  Algerian  froutior  and  the 
extension  of  Spanish  influence  and  territory  aboat  the  Presidios.  Hiii 
Account  of  in<5dcrE  politics  ia  very  prejudiced. 

1664.     1884,     Castonnet  dea  Fosses,  H.,  Avocat  t\  la  Cour  d'Ai)pel  de  Paris. 
Le  Maroc.    L'Kxploration,  tome    xviii.,  pp.  105  and  140.     The  same  subject. 

1566.  1884.  Chavagnac,  Xio  Comte  de.^ — Le  ClitVif  de  Wazznn,  son  caract^re, 
son  influence,  Ics  int^rfita  fmufaia  an  Maroc.  Bull.  Soc.  G6ogr.  Comm.  Parip, 
1864-85. 

1666.  1884.  Blanch&re,  Tten6  de  la. — !JIaIva,  Muhicha,  Molochatch;  £tude 
d'un  Norn  Q<!oj;raplii(Hie.     Bull,  de  Corresp.  Afr,,  iii.,  p.  13l5. 

1667.  1884.  llarokko.  Berichtigiingen  dea  ZolUarifs.  Deutsclieu  Handek- 
archiv  (Gesetzgebung),  November  Heft. 

Mazagan  :  Handel  und  Schifflahrt,  1883.     Ihid.  (Berichte),  May  Heft. 
Larache  :  HantJcI  und  Sdiiffi^ihrt,  1883.     Hid.,  July  Heft. 
Mogador :  Handel  und  SchiiTfahrt,  1883.     Ibt'd.,  October  Ileft. 
Saffi  :  Handel  und  Schifffahrt,  1883.     Ihid.,  November  Heft. 
Rabat :  Haak-l  und  SchiiVAdirt,  1883.     Jbid.,  November  Ueft. 

1568.  1884,  Levinok,  Madame  Anne. — L'Oasis  do  Figtiig.  Kev.  de  Geogr., 
t.  XV.,  p.  401  et  leq. 

The  authoress  says :  "  J'y  entree,  mais  jo  I'avoue,  j'y  pen  sejoum^."  She 
made  a  joomey  from.  Ger}'Trille. 

1568.  1884.  Foucaiild,  lie  Vicomte  de. — Voyage  au  Maroc.  Comptee- 
l.'endus  Soc.  Geo^r.  Paris,  No.  V;  pp.  •'17--375. 

1570.  1884.  Hxp^dition  hydrographique  sur  lea  CStes  du  Maroc  en"  1854. 
Rull.  Soc  Geogr.  Paria,  1"'  S4v.,  t,  v.,  p.  227. 

1671.  1884.  Canal,  J. — La  fronliere  Marocainc.  Bull,  Soc.  Geogr.  d'Orau, 
No.  21,  pp.  83-86  and  91-04. 

In  No.  22  the  author  gives  an  instructive  map,  wliowing  the  manner  in 
•which  ho  maintains  that  the  Irontier  of  Morocco  shoidd  Iw  rectified  in  the 
interest  of  France,  by  adopting  the  line  of  I  he  Muluia. 

1572.  1884.  Bouty,  M. — Nouvello  diSmonati-ation  de  la  posslbilite  du  chemin 
de  fer  Trans-saharicn.  Bull,  de  la  Soc,  do  Gdogr.  et  d'Arch.  d'Oran,  1884. 
No.  21,  pp.  87-90. 

This  ia  based  on  a  recent  notice  published  by  M.  Pouyanne  on  the  region 
lietween  Tuat  and  Timbuktu. 

1573.  1884.  Valberfc,  G. — Le  Maroc  et  la  politique  europeenne  a  Tanger. 
Rev.  des  deux  Mondes,  1'"  Dec,  p.  681.  An  excellent  article  foxmdcd  on  the  then 
unpublished  journals  of  M.  de  Foucauld.     See  No.  1842. 

The  writer  aeta  forth  tnmlerately  and  fnirly  the  views  of  the  three  great 
nations  regarding  tliia  country :  that  of  England,  -whose  interest  it  is  to  retain 
the  t(afu  quo ;  of  Spain,  who  has  |v>ssessed  Ceuta  sinco  1580,  and  might  have 
added  to  her  possessions  in  1860  (had  not  the  other  Powers,  chiefly  England, 
intervened) ;  and  of  France,  who  aighs  for  a  delimitation  of  her  frontier  and  the 
rich  but  turbulent  oases  of  the  South. 

1674.  1884.  Mathieu,  J. — Le  Maroc. — ^BuH.  Soc.  Guogr.  Marseille,  t.  viii., 
p.  147-155. 

1676.  1884.  Roches,  Ij^on,  Miniatrc  Pl^nipotentiairc. — Trente-^eux  ans  jL 
travera  I'lskm.    (1832-1804.)    Paris :  2  vols.  Bvo,  pp.  500,  503. 
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YoL  iu :  Livre  ix.,  Camiiague  du  Maroc;  Livre  x.,  Miaion  k  Peru  et  4 

Tanger,     At  p.  451  ia  the  '■  IMIimitatioii  de  U  frontiere  du  Maroc." 

1576.     18S4.    Ijanier,  li. — L'Afriqiic.    CUoix  de  Lectures .  de  GiJograpbie,  acoom- 
pngDees  de  Resumes  d'Aualyses,  dc   notes  explicatives  et  bibliitgraphiquea,  et 
urn(!-«s  de  57  vignettes,  dc  9  cartes  tirees  en  coulour  et  de  33  cartes  intercalees 
tinns  le  texte.     Paris  :  12mo,  pp.  x.  niul  920. 
Pp,  42-86  regarding  Morocco. 

1677.  18B4.  Derenbourg,  Hartwig. — Les  Manuacrits  Arabes  de  VEacariaL 
Parts:  Publications  de  I'^cole  des  Langaes  Orientales  vivontes.  1st  vol.,  8to, 
xliii.+525. 

1578.  18&4.  Cervera  Baviera,  Capt.  D.Julio,  Tenicnte  de  logenicros. — 
GcograHn  Militar  do  Marruecos.  Barcelona :  IGmo,  pp.  192,  with  eight  plates 
and  one  map. 

This  is  one  of  the  ])uVlication8  of  the  Revista  Cicntifica  Mililar.  At 
pp.  15-18  is  a  list  of  the  Authorities  quoted. 

1579.  l!i84.  Carvajal,  Job6  da. — Los  Intereses  du  Es}«fia  en  Marraeoos. 
Discurso  pronuncindo  en  hi  reunion  pubb'ca  dc  Africnnistos  y  Colonistas  de  30  de 
Manso  de  1884.  Madrid:  4to,  pp.  39.  A  reprint  of  one  of  the  speeches  in 
No.  1.061. 

1580.  1884.  Coello,  rr.,  J.  Costa,  &c.— Intercpen  de  Kspafia  en  Marruecos. 
Madrid  :  4to,  pp.  112. 

1681.     1834.     Oiralt,  J.  R. — El  Porvenir  de  P>g[taila  en  el  Sahara.     Barcelona: 

8vo.  pp.  26,  with  t\\!i\>. 

1582.  1884.  Marruecos  por  M.  Caatonnet  des  Fosses.  Bol.  de  h  Soc.  Gkogr. 
de  Maiirid,  t.  xvii.,  pp.  2V-'i5. 

A  Notice  of  M.  Uastonnet  de  Fosses'  Article  in  the  '  Exploration'  (No.  1363), 
considered  of  oxtremu  interest  for  Spain,  as  showing  clearly  what  are  French 
aspirations  in  Morocco,  and  expresiiiug  the  opinion  of  the  Geographical  Society 
of  Ma<lrid  on  the  subject. 

1583.    Ija   Politica    Hiapano    Marroqui  y  la  opinion  pdblica  en 

Espafia.    1.  c,  p.  3G— 58,  with  a  map  of  the  froulier  Ixitvvi'cu  Morocco  and  Algeria, 

Pelitions  sent  by  numerous  Societies  in  SfiaiTi  to  the  Cortes  begging  that 
a  vigorous  impulae  may  lie  giren  to  Spanlah  politics  io  Morocco. 
This  subject  is  concluded  in  t.  xviii.,  1885,  pp.  94-106. 

1584.  1684.  Espafia  y  Prancia  en  Marruecos.  1.  c,  pp.  Gl,  Discussion  on 
the  projected  rccliliL-atioii  of  the  fn'iiliera  of  the  two  countries. 

1585.  1S81.  Un  ex-Dlplomatico. — La  questione  del  Marocco.  Nuovo  Anlo- 
lijjjio  ii.,  Ser.  ii.,  t.  4.5,  jip.  iKJiJ-lJTtJ. 

1586.  1884.  Diaz  y  Rodriguez,  D.  Manuel. — Giiia  de  Marruecos,  compendio 
geografico  del  pais,  etc.,  publicade  en  el  foUetia  de  *  La  Correspondencia  Militar.' 
Madrid. 

1587.  1884.  El-Arisch,  die  Han(lel8verhiiltni8.ser  der  Provinz  der  Sultanat 
Marokko.    Oestencich.  Monulsschr.  f.  d.  Orit^nt,  pp.  71.     (De  la  Martiniere.) 

1588.  1884.  Bcobel,  A. — Ilciseskizzen  aus  Nord-west  Afrika.  Das  Ausland, 
No.  14.     (De  la  Martiniere.) 

1589.  1884.  Rei»e  der  Franzoaen  naoh  Marokko,  1882.  N.  Militar 
B.  xsv  ,  p.  y.    (Dc  b  Martiniere.) 
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1590.  1881.  [Anon.]  Fiihrer  duroh  Spatiien  ncbst  Marokko.  Wien :  8vo, 
pp.  174. 

1591.  1864.  Zelidea,  C— Tanger.  Deulscho  Rundschau  f.  Geogr.,  vi.,  No.  11, 
pp.  481-490. 

1592.  1884.  lionz,  Oskar. — Tctuan  unrl  die  LaDd^chaft  Aiicbera.  Aus  aller 
Welttheileu,  vol.  xi.,  p.  1.  Keise  voii  Tanger  nach  Fas,  Ih.  p.  65.  Fas  die 
RefiideD2  des  Sultans  ^luley  Hassan.  Oestcrruich.  Monatsscbr.  f,  d.  Orient,  188^. 
No.  4. 


1593. 


Timbuktu  :  Reise  diircli   Marukko,  die   Sahara   und   don  Sudan, 


ausgt'fuhn  ill!  Auftrage  der  Afrikauisclien  Gcscllschaft  ia  Uciitschlatid,  in  deti 
Jobrea  1870  und  1880.  2  vols.  Leipzig:  8vo,  with  57  engravings  and  nine 
maps,  pp.  xvi.,  430,  406.  In  French,  "Timlxiuctou  au  Maroc,  au  Sahnra,  ct 
au  Soud.iD,  par  ...  trad,  par  Pierru  Lehautcour,"  Paris:  2  vols.  8  vo,  pp.  467 
and  438,  45  engravings  and  1  iiia]). 

The  first  vulunio  ia  entirely  upon  Morocco,  and  forms  one  of  the  best 
existing  r&sum&j  of  our  knowledge  of  thai  country. 

1594.  1884.     Morocco.— Londou  Cliaiubcr  of  Cummerce  Juiirnal,  p.  179. 

1595.  1884.  'The  Times  of  Morocco.'— Knj;lish  Monthly  (Tungier);  E.  E. 
Meakiu,  editor  fruui  its  ('ouinienci.'iiiviit,  July  3,  1884;  iilso  Uudgett  Meakiu 
(Sept.  1880  to  Sept.  1800,  with  interiaissions).  Weekly  fioui  Jan.  14,  188G. 
Doubled,  1889. 

This  ia  the  only  English  paper  in  Morocco.  It  has  it.s  own  press,  and  has 
printed  several  works,  e.'j.  No.  2012. 

Among  tlio  more  imi>)rtai»t  descriptive  articles,  the  greater  number  of 
them  by  Mr,  Budgelt  Mcakin,  are  Tangier;  Nos.  1,  2,9,  41,  43,  84,  169, 
170,  171;  Laraiche,  No,  272;  Fez,  Nos.  174,  170;  Casablanca,  No.  47; 
Mazagan,  No.  48  :  El  K'sar  el  Kebir  (Alcasar),  No.  231 ;  Rabat,  Nos.  59, 173  j 
Salli,  Ncs.  1*35,  IW,  168;  Saffi,  Noe.  137, 138, 139  ;  Assaka,  No.  45;  Mog.idor, 
Nos.  144,  145  ;  Mumkiah  ( Morocco  City  ),  Nos.  159,  162,  181 ;  Mekenes, 
No*.  20,  209;  Zcrhua  or  Mowlai  Edris  town,  No.  184;  Tinihiiktti,  Noa.  90, 
91,  92,  93;  Perejil  Island,  No.  108;  Wazzao,  Nos.  196,  197.  Feasta 
and  Fasts: — Jewish:  Day  of  Atonement,  No.  .50;  Tabernacles,  No.  51; 
Hanuca,  No.  61;  Passover,  No.  25;  Piirini,  No.  69;  Circumcision,  No.  5; 
Funerals,  No.  5;  Pentecost,  No.  83.  jUoori'sA ;  Y&n  el 'Aashur,  No.  49;  El 
Maiud  en  Nebi,  No.  57  ;   El  'Aid  el  Kebir,  Nos.  9,  44,  95  ;  Raiiiaddn,  Nob.  13, 

82;  Festival  of  the  learned,  Nos.  87,  88. Tangier  as  a  Hoallh-KeBort,  Nos.  5, 

15,  18,  81,  99,  100;  Jews  of  Morocco,  Nus.  109,  110;  Christianity  in  Morocco, 
Nos.  78,  79  (Missions).  Food  in  Tangier,  No.  90 ;  MahdisofMomcoo,  No.  206  ; 
Domestic  Architecture,  Nos.  47,  180,  186,  198*  Kaabah  Harndush  on  the 
Tensift,  No.  130;  Sheshuan  (visit  sub3e(|uent  to  that  of  Mr.  Harris,  No,  1808), 
Noa.  224,  225,  L'3(5 ;  Conunerto  Nos.  29,  .'30;  Native  Doctors,  No.  229,  230; 
Site  Country,  .Xos.  20,21,  22,  23,  24;  Mowlai  Hajsan's  Expeditions,  No.  168; 
Au  Adventurer  in  Mort)CCo(Abd  Allah  hen  All),  No.  128;  Siiints  of  Morocco, 
No.  130,  131 ;  Sus  Cloaks,  No.  191 ;  Yaknb  el  Mansur,  No.  187  ;  A  Moorish 
Governor,  No.  126;  Slii»shod  way  of  transacting  busiuess,  No.  133.  Educa- 
tion in  Morocco:  Mooris-h  and  Jewish,  Nos.  47,  173,  52  (Jews  at  Tetuan), 
No.  37  (Mogador),  No.  84  (Spanish  at  Tetuan).  Mueddins,  No.  G4;  Rivers 
shoaling  up.  No.  70;  Pilgrims,  Nos.  110,  208,  209;  Hawking,  No.  83;  Agri- 
culture, Ng«.  61,  76,  77;  Collecting  Tithes,  No.  13;  Ais-Awn,  Noa.  8,  191; 
Army,  Nos.  84,  85;  Convention  of  Madrid,  and  other  Treaties,  Nos,  C3,!65, 
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82,  84,  85,  86 ;  Moorish   Entertainments,  No.  G4 ;    Commerce,  Xos.  26,  29, 
80  ;  Three  Months  in  Suz,  2<)-24. 

1596.  1884.  Sabatier,  Camille,  —  Essai  eur  TEthnologie  de  I'Afrique  du 
Nord.     Revue  d'Anthropoh)j;ie,  Iftth  >Tuly. 

1597.  1884.  Rohlft,  Gerhard.— Dcr  heutige  Zustand  von  Marokko.  Kuhi 
Zeit.,  No.  13,  Sept. 

Dr.  Itulilfs  seems  to  believe  that  the  Moroccan  question  is  incajjahle  of 
BolutioJi;  he  describes  the  Sultaa  as  alUiKiwerful  for  evil  and  jjowcrlcss 
for  good. 

1608.  1884.  Hildyard,  H.,  Iit.-Col.— A  Visit  to  tlie  Capital  of  Southern 
Mon>cco.    Array  and  Navy  Magazine,  May  and  June,  pp.  1  et  aeq. 

1599.    The  Armed  Forces  of  Morocco.     Army  and  Navy  Magazine, 

No.  48,  October,  pp.  o-il-oo'-i. 

1600.  1884.  FaUu  de  Ztessert,  Clement. — Etudes  siir  le  droit  public  et 
rorstanigation  sociale  de  l'Afrii|iie  romaint'.  Lea  asscmblees  provinciak*  ct  le  cult« 
provincial  do  I'Afrique  romaiue.  Paris,  8vo,  pp.  yO,  He  lind.s  no  trace  of  "  cuacilia 
provincioB  "  or  of  "sacerdotes  [)ruvinciro'' in  Maiiretania  Tingitaaa.  But  tliis  is 
<iue,  he  thinks,  not  to  the  low  culture  of  that  province,  but  to  the  fact  of  lt& 
Roman  ruins  not  being  sufficiently  explored, 

1601.  1885.     Condition  of  Morocco, 

This  forms  the  theniu  of  a  lonj;  letter  hy  Mr.  Donald  Mackenzie  in  the 
*  Times,'  Jan  30.    It  is  one  of  the  most  concise  suramaries  we  have. 

1605.  1S85.    Ratzel,  Pr.— Kultur-  im^  Staatenkarte  von  Afrika.    Skizzc  d«r 
Staatciiliiidendcu  Viilkur  nnd  <lt-r  Eiuyehorucueu  Staatcn.     Gotlia;  4to, 

1603.  JH«5.    Held,  &  O.— Winter  Notes  from  Morocco.     Ibis  :  1885,  pp.  241, 

1604.  1885.  "Sarcelle"  (C.  A.  Payton). — A  Spring  Eamble  in  Morocco. 
'Field,' 25th  May. 

1606.  1885.  Ijapeen,  Vice-Conaiil. — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Dar-el-Baida  for 
1833.     Cons.  Comm.  Rejwrts  received  at  E.O,  during  1884,  Pt.  i.,  p.  933. 


Redman,  ■Vice-Constd. — Rtqiort  on  the  Trade  of  Mngazan  for 
p.  935. 

Frost,  Vice-Consid.— Refiort  on  the  Trade  of  Rabat  for  1883. 
H\uiot,  Viee-ConauL — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Saffeo  for  1883. 


1606.  1885. 
1883.    1.  c, 

1607.  1885. 
L  c,  p.  043. 

1606w    1885. 
1.  c,  p.  949. 

1609.  1885.     White,   Consul.— Report  on   the  Trade  of  Tangier    for   1883. 
I.  c.,  Pt,  ii.,  p.  168«, 

1610.  1885.      Castonnet  dee   Fosses,  H. — Les  Interets  Fran9ais  au  Maroc. 
BuU.  Trim,  de  (ieogr.  Omn,  t.  v.,  p.  17-10- 

The  author  gives  a  t>light  &ketcli  of  the  various  dynasties  and  governments 
which  have  existed  in  the  cuiiutry,  and  of  the  European  expeditions  to  it;  of 
its  pi'esent  condition,  physical,  political  and  social ;  a  description  of  itA  various 
ports  and  ialand  towns,  and  oliscrvations  ou  the  course  which  he  thinks 
necessary  for  augmenting  French  influence  in  it, 

1611.    —  Le  Cherif  de  Oua274in.     1.  c,  p.  41-47.     A  biographical  sketch  of 

the  Grand  Rherif  Haji  AM-es-iSfilaro,  and  au  account  of  the  confraternity  of 
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Mowki  Taeb,  of  which  ho  is  thu  head.    See  alao  Rev.  Franc,  ile  I'fitrang.  ot  des 
Colonies,  t.  «.,  i>\>.  3!)-4-t,  with  a  portr.iit  of  tlie  Sherif. 

1612.  I880.  Castonnet  des  Fosses,  H. — Lea  I'ortugua  au  Maroc.  Annalea 
dc  rexlreme  Orient,  t.  viii.,  pj).  V2'J,  l(jl,  l'J3.  Also  sepiirately,  Paris:  8vo, 
1886,  pii.  3y. 

1613.     hv  Muroc.    Conference  faite  i  Camhrai,  29  ^lars.     Bull.  Union 

Geugr.  du  Nord,  iJouai,  Nos.  5  and  C.    Also  iu  sc['fvrate  form,  Douai ;   8vu, 
pp.  41. 

1614.    Le  Maroc,  tel  qu'il  est.     Paris :  8vo. 

1616.  1885.  Perry,  Harold  A.— The  Fate  of  Jlorocco.  National  Kevievr, 
.liinc,  pp.  -H4— Jij". 

leie.  1885.  Sroadley,  A.  M.— English  Interests  ia  North  Africa.  Fort- 
nightly lleview,  April.    ChieQy  conccnis  Tunisia. 

1617.  1885.  MiBsion  Militaire  envoyeo  an  Maroc  en  1882.  Bull.  Trim,  de 
GtVigr.  Oran,  t.  v.,  pp.  158-177,  with  a  map  of  the  routes  from  Mazagan  to 
Morocco,  and  from  Morocco  to  Mo';ador. 

The  anonymous  author  states:  "Nous  nous  bomerons  h,  d^crire  lea  deux 
routes  suivies  ]mr  la  Mission,  sans  firetendre  fairc  une  description  giktgrsphiquc 
qui  n'aurait  aucun  caractfire  de  i)recision." 

This  is  followed  by  an  article  entitled  'Situation  Militaire  du  Maroc,* 
transition  of  one  in  the  Deutsche  Ileeres-Zeitung  of  the  24th  Aug, 

1618.  1885.  Meroler,  E.  —  Quehjues  Notes  sur  le  Tafilalet.  Bull.  Trim,  da 
Googr.  Orau,  t.  v.,  pp.  79-87. 

An  itinerary  followed  by  caravans  from  Tlemsen,  returning  soath,  and  au 
account  of  the  oasis  of  Tafilalet,  formerly  Sijit-Messa.  This  is  followed  by  a 
short  article  on  the  route  thcnco  to  Fez  and  Merakiah.  M.  Mercier  is  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  Algerian  scholars. 

1619.  1885.  Tatixier,  Capitaine  H, — Le  ;,Mulucha,  or  Molocliath  (Ouod 
]Makta).     llev.  Afr ,  vol.  xxix.,  p.  -il  tt  sejj. 

llie  writer  seaka  to  prove  that  the  river  in  question  i.s  the  Makta,  to  iha 
east  of  Arzew,  and  not  the  Miiluia  on  the  frontier  of  Morocco. 

A  reply  to  this  by  M.  Ernest  Mercier,  '  Jji  question  du  Mulucha,'  appeared 
in  the  Rev.  de  TAfr.  Franp.,  188C,  t.  iv.,  p.  178. 

1620.  1885.  Basnet,  Ren^. — Notes  de  Lexicographic  Berbire,  Part  ii.  Paris: 
8vo,  pf».  111.    Reprinted  from  Joum.  Asiatique.    See  also  Nos.  1520,  1687,  1849. 

This  is  the  dialect  of  the  Beai  Menasser,  a  Berber  tribe  to  the  west  of 
Algiers,  and  only  bears  indirectly  on  the  general  subject  of  the  Berber  Luxguage 
in  Morocco. 

1621.  1885.  [Versclioyle,  Rev.  John.]  —  Among  the  Araba  of  Western 
Africa;  a  Ride  into  the  Cities  of  the  Interior  in  1884.  Literary  and  Art 
Supplement  to  the  '  Pictorial  Worid,'  February  26th,  March  5th,  March  12th, 
March  19lh,  March  2titl],  April  2nd. 

An  account,  with  numerous  illustrations  by  Thomas  Macquoid  and  others, 

of  ajotu'ney  from  Tangier  to  Fez, 

1632.     1885..    Erekmann,  Jules. — Le  Maroc  moderne.     Paris:   8vo,  jip.  804, 

with  a  map  of  Western  Morocco  from  AgUxi  to  Mcheilia  (old  Mamora),  plans  of 

Fez,  Morocco  city  (Merakish)  Agiidir  and  Tarudant,  and  six.  plalcH  uf  Morocco 

city  and  vicinity. 

The  author  was  a  Captainof  Artillery,  and  chief  of  the  Frenoh  Military 
Mission   in  Morocco  from   1877   to  1883.      Hence  his  book,   though,  very 
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imperfect,  and   q-oilt  by  prejudicp,  U  one  of  tl  e  ffw    originKl    atithoritics 
on  the  country,  especially  on  the  Arnny  and  Court  re'ghne. 

1623.  18^5.  Fostel,  tRaouL—L' Allen: agiio  tt  lo  Martr.  Gftzctte  G^cgra- 
phique. 

1624.    En  Tiinii-ie  et  en  Mnror.    Tniia:  Libr,  Gen.  de  Vulgnrifatiiu,  tvi, 

p.  221.     15  illustrations. 

1626.  188;').  Mohammed  Abou  Baa  ben  Ahmed  ben  Abd  el-Sader 
en-NasrL — Voynges  t'Xtiaonlitiairis  et  Nouvellts  flgreallt-s,  jar  ...  RecM* 
liisti  riques  sur  rAfriquo  Fepteutiionale,  tiaduit  jar  M.  A.  Arnnud,  InterpretLt 
Jliiitaire.     Alger:  8vo,  p.  xiii.,  219. 

In  this  mass  of  notes  and  comnienta  will  be  found  many  cnrious  memoranda 
about  Morocco,  e.f}.  pp.  12,  59,  82,  119,  120,  124,  159, 160,  etc.,  nnd  about  «Bo 
history  and  divisions  t>f  the  BorlKTS  jHts&im. 

1626.  188.'.  Pal6ologiie,  Maurice.— Le  Maroc.  Xotos  et  aoavcnirs.  Rer. 
des  Deux  Monde?,  15tli  April,  v..l.  <jft,  pp.  6y8-fi24. 

An  intercHling  accourtt  of  ii  Kbort  residence  nt  Tangier,  and  a  visit  (u 
Marekish  in  coruf«uy  with  M.  Monfraix,  first  Secretary  of  the  French  Legation. 

1627.  1885.  Qimenez,  8. — Esjafja  en  el  Xfrica  septentrional.  Madrid:  -llo. 
p.  74. 

1628.  1885. 
Paris :  8vo. 

1629.  1885. 
1680.     1885. 


Mer,   A.,  ',  Captaine.  —  3lt'moire    sur    k"    ptriple    d'lluinc  u. 


Sorelo. — Lcs  possessicus  cspnprwlca  en  Afrique.     Paris  :  8v(i, 

Duveyrier,  Henri. — Nolo  au  sujct  do  souliveraents  tu  Marre. 
Corojjte-Rendu  des  Iji'auces  de  la  b'cc  ile  G&}gr.  Parif,  ji.  148.  With  »kbtch- 
map  showing  the  districla  affected  by  the  insurrection^  and  those  jMrts  of  Morccii* 
which  are  practically  iudei^endent. 

1631. Note  sur  I'Occupation  de  la  cOte  du  Sahara  par  PEspagne.    Bull. 

Soc.  Gfcogr,  Paris,  p.  519. 

1682.    1885.     Poucauld,  Vicomte  Ch.  de. — Tableau  ties  Positions  determiDi^rs 
dans  le  Ma>-oc,  1883-84.    1.  c,  p.  296. 

1633. Tiihleaux  des  Observatious  astrcnomiques,  observces  au  Moroc. 

Bull.  Soc.  G^ogr.  Paris,  p  297. 

1634.    Note  sur  PAltitude  de  Ffts.    1.  c,  p.  590. 

1686.    Foucauld's  Journeys  in  Morocco.    Proc.  R.  G.  Si.»  London,  pp.  547- 

548,    (From  Boll.  Soc.  Geog.  Paris,  April  24th.) 

1636.    Itincrarios  en"  iMarrutcos.      Bol.  Soc.  Geogr.  Madrid,  t.  xiiii., 

pp.  110^117. 

1687.  1885.  Jjes  Fosseasions  espagnoles  sur  1a  cute  du  Sahara.  Guz. 
Oeogr.  (De  la  Mftriinicio). 

1688.  1885.  Tilain.—Le^ Dolmen  des  Beni  Snasson  (Maroo).  Paris:  8vo, 
illustrated. 

1689.  1885.  Marcet,  Dr.  A.— Le  Maroo,  voyage  d'ono  Mission  fraD^aise  k  la 
cour  du  Sultan.  Paris:  18mo,  pp.  viii.  and  218,  2  maps,  I  plan  and  8  helio- 
gravurea;  sec  also,  Rev.  Scient.  (Rev.  Rose),  t.  37,  p.  5fifi. 

Dr.  Marcet  accompanied  the  Mission  of  M.  Onicga  iu  1882,  from  MazagAU 
to  Marikish  and  back  by  way  of  Mogador  ami  the  coast  route  to  Tangier —  tho 
via  legutioman.     Bis  route-mnp  conlains  some  fresh  details.    2nd  ed.,  1886. 
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1640.  1885.  Itataste,  Pemand,  ancien  P.-6sident  de  In  Soc.  Zoci].  He  France. — • 
£tude  de  1ft  Faiiue  dea  Vertt^brds  de  Barbaric  (Algerie,  Tunisie  et  Maroc). 
CatilogTie  proviaoire  des  Mammiffires,  Ap^Jlagiquea  sauvages.  Actes  de  la  Soc. 
Lion,  de  Bordeaux,  xx.\ix*  vol.,  |>]i.  129-289.  Also  separately,  Bordeaux  :  Bvo, 
pp.  177. 

So  far  as  Morocco  in  coiiccniol,  the  list  is  not  derived  from  personal  know- 
ledge.    It  is  compiled,  and  not,  always  correct. 

1641.  1885.  Iia  Politica  Hispano-Marroqiii  y  la  opiuicm  publica  ea 
Etspalla.  Peticioncs  elevodas  a  la*  Corlus  en  ol  ailo  de  1884-85,  por  variaa 
aociedaa  gongraficas  y  cieniificas;  Juntas  do  Agricultura,  Indiistria  y  Comercio; 
Sociedades  cconomicas  de  Amigos  del  Pais ;  Circulos  mcrcantiles ;  Atenoo» 
indastrinlep,  etc.  ^!obl•e  la  Politico  de  Ksjiafia  en  Africa.  Madrid:  8vo.  pp.  9'J. 
One  of  the  piiblicaMuns  of  ilie  Sticleda.l  Eapafiola  de  Afric^nistss  y  Colonistas. 
A  reprint  with  additions  of  the  paper  No.  1583. 

1642.  1883.      :6tat  ^conomique  du  Maroc. — Ecv.   Fianf.  de   {'Stranger  et 

des  Colonies,  t.  i.,  p.  158.  An  anonymous  letter  from  Tangier,  on  the  commerce 
of  the  country  and  its  future. 

1843.     1^85.     Bouaquet,  Du.— Maroc.     1.  c,  \^]>.  Ill,  280., 

Written  iiudcr  ilio  supjxwiiiou  that  a  Mission  was  lo  procce<l  from  Morocco 
to  Paris  and  Loudon,  and  that  M.  Feraud  was  about  to  go  to  the  Suhan'» 
court. 

1644.  1885.  Chavagnac,  Le  Comte  de. — Maroc.  Quiiize  jours  i\  Wazzan. 
1.  c,  pp.  360-370,  with  li  illustrations. 

'I'Le  author  accom{>anied  the  bhercef  to  Wazzan  in  the  hope  of  continuing 
hi»  journey  to  Orau.     lie  does  not  state  the  result  in  this  article. 

1645.  1885.  Merle,  A. — L'Anglcterre,  la  France  et  I'Esijagne,  ik  propos  d_' 
nie  d'Argiiin.     Hev.  de  Ge'ogr.,  Paris,  t.  xvi.,  p.  IStt; 

Tliis  refers  to  the  various  eflbrts  made  by  European  nations  to  fouti'i 
establishments  on  the  West  Coutit  of  Morocco,  and  ctspi^'cially  of  Spain  to 
reoccupy  its  ancient  stalitin  at  Santa  CVuz  de  Mar  Pequefia. 

1646.  1885.  Martinidre  Henri,  de  la.  —  hineraire  d'Alkazar  (El-Esar  e\ 
K^bir)  h.  Ouezzan,  par  Tchiaveua  et  Ts^risura.  I.  c,  t.  xvii.,  pp.  413-425,  with 
a  map. 

1647. Lc    Sulinn  du   Maroc   et   sou    gouvernement.      Rev.   Fraof.  de 

I'Etr.  et  des  Colonies,  t.  ii.,  pp.  282-285. 

1648.     Union  latjne  dans  I'Afriqiie  septentrionalc.  La  France  et  rEapagne 

an  Maioc.     1.  c,  pp.  3(j9-373. 

He  sta'es  :  "A  prendr*.'  sculs  lc  Maroc,  nous  notis  heurterions  k  PEspagnt', 
tandis  que  I'a^ant  coninie  allice  nuus  pourtions  passer  outre  malgr^  les  protesta- 
tions de  rAnglcterre." 

1649.  1883.  Qalindo,  y  de  Vera  Lieon. — Ilisturia,  vicisitudes  y  politica  tra- 
dicional  de  E^jMua  ios(>ecto  de  sua  jx-isctiones  en  las  Costas  de  Africa.  Madrid: 
4to,  pp.  482. 

1660.    TerritorioB  adquiridos  para  Espaiia  por  la  Sociedad  e«paiiola  de 

AfricanLstas  y  Coloni.ftas  en  In  Costa  occidental  de  Africa.  Bol.  Soc.  Geogr. 
Madrid,  xviii.,  p.  355. 

1051.  188.'>.  Cervera  Baviera  (Julio).  —  Expedicion  geografico-militar  al 
interior  y  costas  de  Marruecos,  Sctiembre,  Octubre,  Noviembre  y  Dlciembre  de- 
1884.    Barcelona  :  4  to.     ( Publicaciones  di;  la  Itevista  cientifico  militar.) 
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1662.     1885-1888.    Burton,  Sir  Richard  P.— Alf  Laylah  w.i  Laylab.    A  Plain 

luid  Literal  Translation  of  the  Arabian   Nigbts'  Eaterlaiumentg,  now  entitled 

» The  Book  of  the  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night,'  with  introduction,  explanatory 

notes  on  the  manners  and  ctistotni>  of  Moalcra  men,  and  a  termlDal  essay  upon 

the  History  of  the  Nights.     "  BoDarcs  :  Printed  by  the  Kamasha.stra  S(jciet>""  for 

Private  SubscriherB  only.     10  vols,  with  6  volumes  of  Supplement.     Royal  8vo. 

These  volumes,  eapecialiy  ihc  later  onea,  printed  after  the  Editor's  visit  to 

Tangier,  contain  many  notes  and  references  to  Morocco,  though  unfortunately 

not  always  accurate.     For  example,  (vol.  viii.  p.  272)  bo  credits  a  writer  in  the 

Globe  (Feb.  5th,  18H4)  with  idcutifyiug  the  Garden  of  the  lleaiieridea  with  the 

mouth  of  the  Lukkos  (El  Kus)  river.     This  mj'tL  is  as  uld  as  Pliny,  arid  is 

repeated  by  many  writers  on  Morocco  since  his  day,  among  others  by  Cheoier 

and  TisaoU 

1658.  1885.  Crevna,  C.  F. — Da  Marocco  a  Mogadon  Cora's  Cosmos  viii.,  No.  8, 
p.  225,  with  map. 

1664.     18H5.    Von  Tanger  nach  Fez.    Export.    (Dc  la  Martiniere.) 

1656.  18ri5.  Harokko. — Lage  des  Zuckermarkts.  Deutsches  Handelsarchiv, 
February  Heft. 

Handel  und  SchifFfahrt  der  Marokkanischcn  Ilafenplatze  i.  J.  1884.  Ibid., 
April  Heft 

Mazagan  :  H.iadel  und  Scaifl'fahrt,  1884.     Jbid.,  May  Heft. 
Laracho:  Ilamiel  uml  HchilTfahrt,  1881.     Hid.,  June  Heft. 
Mogador:  Jahrtshtrieht,  1.S84.     Jbid.,  .\ugrusl  Ueft. 
Itabit :  Handel  uud  SchiflVahrt,  1884.     Ibid,,  June  Heft, 
Saffi :  Handel  und  Schifffalirt,  1884.     Ibid.,  May  Heft. 
Tangier:   Haudel  nod  SoLifffahrt  der  marokkanischen  Hafenpliitze    lind 
inabesoudcre  dea  Uafecs  v.  Tangier  im  J.  1884.     Ibid.,  October  Heft. 

1666.  1885.  Pieaae,  L. — Itiueraire  de  I'Alg^rie  et  do  Tuniaie  et  de  Tanger.  Nine 
maps  and  10  plates.     Paris  :  18mo. 

1657.  1S85.  La  Africana,  Sf^anish  Satirical  Weekly  (Tangier).  Eduardo 
Hanglin,  editor.  It  was  issued  for  fifteen  weeks  in  the  autumn  of  1885,  and  for  tw«> 
weeks  (with  hthographed  cartooni*)  in  the  spring  of  1886,  when  it  became  extinct. 

1668.  1885.  Blumentritt,  P.  — ■  Die  Spanischen  Presidios  an  der  Nordkuate 
Maroccos.    GlobuH,  xlviii.  n.  18,  279-282. 

1669. >  Die  neuen  Erwerbimc;en  Spaniens  an  der  atlantischcn  Kuste  Nord- 

Afrika's.     1.  c,  xlviii.,  No.  20,  p.  311-314. 

1660.  1885.  Houdas,  O.  —  Monographic  de  Mcqucne^..  Journal  Asiatique, 
8-.  S<Sr.  t.  v.,  pp.  103-148.     Also  separately,  Paris :  1886. 

ITiis  is  mainly  a  translation  vf  the  Arabic  MS.  of  Mohammed  ben  Ahmed 
ben  Mohammed  ben  Ghazi  Elotsmani  Elketami,  who  a<;ain  revised  and  ampli- 
fied the  notes  of  a  Mekenes  Kadi  (A,n.  640)  uaniod  Abdul  Khettab  Sabl  ben 
El  Kasem  ben  Abdullah  ben  Mohammed  ben  Hainmad  Leu  Mohammed  ben 
Zeglibush. 

1661.  ■ Morocco  (from  Le  Reveil  du  Maroc).     Loudon  Chamber  of  Cota- 

merce  Journal,  p.  95. 

1682.  1886.  Ijee,  Sir  Joseph  C— The  North- We,st  Coa.st  of  Africa.  Joum. 
Manchester  Geogr.  Soc.,  ^oI.  ii.,  p.  145,  with  maps.  Reprinted  iu  Times  o£ 
Morocco,  No.  44. 
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The  portion  of  the  coast  here  described  is  that  immediately  outside  and 
south  of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  from  Wad  Draa  in  the  North  to  the  Bay  of 
Arguin  in  the  South,  including  Cape  Jubi.  An  account  is  also  given  of  the 
North- West  African  Company's  operations  at  the  latter  spot. 

1668.  1886.  Mackenzie,  Donald. — Report  on  the  Condition  of  the  Empire  of 
Morocco.  Addressed  to  the  llight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  G.C.M.G.,  Her 
Majesty's  Principal  Sec.  of  State  for  For.  Aflf.  Published  under  the  sanction  of 
the  Brit,  and  For.  Anti-Slavery  Soc.  London :  8vo,  pp.  55,  with  map  (French) 
and  Views  of  Tangier  and  Mogadon 

The  author  specially  visited  Morocco  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  report  j 
though  contrary  to  what  the  title  might  infer,  it  was  not  commissioned  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government. 

1664.    Abuses  in  Morocco.      These  were  discussed  in  the  •  Times,'  July 

28th,  *  Globe,'  Jan.  25th  (Prisons)  et  sej. 

1666.  1886.  Stutfeld,  Hugh  B.  ML— El-Maghreb ;  1200  mUes'  Bide  through 
Morocco.    London :  8vo,  pp.  xi.  and  347,  with  map  of  63  m.  to  an  inch. 

The  author  visited  Morocco  in  1882-1885.  His  first  journey  was  from 
Tangier  by  Alcassar  and  Wazan  to  Fez.  Thence  he  travelled  to  Mekenes  and 
Babat.  He  afterwards  visited  Merakish  ;  on  his  return  he  went  W.  to  Mogador 
and  so  back  to  Tangier.  Reviewed  by  Robert  Brown  in  the  Academy,  vol.  29, 
pp.  267,  268. 

1666.  1886.  Houdas,  O.— Le  Maroc  de  1631  a  1812.  Extrait  de  I'ouvrage 
Sttordjemftn  el  mo'arib  'an  douel  elmachriq  ou'l  maghrib  d'Abouql- 
qisem  ben  Ahmed  Ezzi&ni,  public  et  traduit  par ....  Paris :  8vo,  pp.  ix. :  216 
of  French  (including  index),  and  108  of  Arabic  text. 

The  MS.  above  quoted,  which  M.  Houdas  thus  translates,  "  L'interprfite  qui 
s'exprime  dairement  sur  les  dynasties  de  I'Orient  et  de  I'Occident,"  is  a  r^siuu^ 
of  a  universal  history  in  Avhich  that  of  the  Alide  Cherifs  is  treated  in  some 
detail.  Only  chap.  xv.  is  here  given,  in  Arabic  and  French.  Ezziani  h^ 
several  high  positions  under  the  Sultan  of  Morocco ;  the  last  was  the  govern- 
I  ment  of  Oujda.  On  his  army  being  defeated  by  the  Arab  tribes  he  fled  to 
Tlemfen  in  1812,  where  he  wrote  the  work  in  question. 

Its  Arabic  title  is:— j      Jj^^       Jj«i      i^f'     ^J^^     i:)^-^^^ 

J\jJ\    ^^\    ^\SJ\    ^_^^    u-yl\ 

1667.  1886.  [Qarsten,  H'orman.]— Shreds  of  Morocco.  Comhill  Magazine, 
September,  pp.  249-270. 

An  English  Artist's  picture  of  Tangier. 

1668.  1886.  pPerdicaris,  Ion.]— American  Claims  and  the  Protection  of 
Native  sabjects  in  Morocco,  by  a  Foreign  Resident.  [Privately  printed  for  Ion 
Perdicaris  by  Wm.  P.  Griffith  &  Son,  Limited,  London :  no  date  or  printer  on 
title-page.]    4to,  pp.  59  and  iv. 

1668.  1886.  Kobelt,  Wilhelm. — Die  Saugethiere  Nord-Afrikas.  Zoologische 
Garten,  voL  xxvii.,  Nos.  6-8. 

1670.  1886.  "Sarcelle"  (C.  A.  Payton).— Miscellaneous  Sport  in  Morocco. 
♦Field,' 3l8t  July. 

1671.    Recent  Sport  in  Moorish  Waters.    1.  c,  18th  Sept. 

1672.    Pigeon  Shooting  in  Morocco.    L  c,  23rd  Oct. 
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Eunot,  Vioe-Conaul.— Pkcrwit  on   the  Trade  of  Saffi    for  1884. 
Payton,   Consul. — Fveixtrt  <.>n  the  Trade  of   Mogador  for  1884. 


1673.  1880.  "Sarcelle"  (C.  A.  Payton).— AmoDg  the  AtVimz&h  again. 
1.  c,  4th  Dec. 

1674.  1886.  Bedman»  Vioe-ConBuL — Report  on  the  Tnide  of  Mozngan  for 
1884.     Cons.  Quum.  Itpp.  received  sit  F.  0.  during  1885,  Pt.  i.,  p.  324. 

1675.  1886.  Prost,  Vice-ConBUl.— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Rabat  for  1884. 
1.  c,  p.  329. 

1678.  1686. 
1.  c,  p.  33M. 

1877.  18SG. 
i.  c,  p.  441. 

1878.  1880.  Hunter,  Vice-Consul. — Report  on  the  Trade  of  Dar-el-Baid«  for 
1884.    1.  c.,  I't.  ii.  r-  l^W-i- 

1679.  1880.  White,  Consul.— Ri-jwrt  on  the  Tiadu;  of  Tangier  for  1884. 
1.  c,  p.  lT8;i. 

1680.     Report  on  Uic  Trade  of  the  Consular  district  of  Tangier  for  the 

year  1885.     Dip.  and  Cons.  Eep.  on  Trade  and  FiEance.    For.  Office  Ser.  for 
1886,  No.  3,  8ro,  pp.  12. 

1681.  1880.  Constant,  P.  d'Eatournelles  de. — Les  Soci<St^fi  Secretes  chcz  \e» 
Arabes,  et  la  Coruineto  de  rAfriqiie  du  Nord.  Rev.  des  Deux  Mondes,  vol.  74, 
l8t  March,  p.  HX)-128. 

leased  ou  Couimaudaut  Rinu'a  '  Marabouts  et  Khounu  '  (Bib.  Alg.  No.  4334). 
Gives  an  acco;mt  of  the  various  secret  societies  in  Morocco  amongst  othera. 

1682.  188G.  MacCarthy,  Osoaf. — Africa  Antiqua.  L(-xique  dc  Geographic 
Comparfe  de  I'Ancienae  Afrii|ue,     Rev.  Afr.,  vol,  xxx.,  p.  1  <f  «?</. 

Tliis  prouiised  to  be  an  important  work,  eiubnicini;  all  the  countriea  of 
Nortli  Africa,  but  it  was  discontinued  after  1887  owing  to  the  author's  state  of 
health.     It  reached  only  the  letter  N,  part  i. 

1683. ■  Sur  les  Routes  qui  conduisent  du  Maroc  ik  Timbolittiu.    C-ompte- 

Rendu  des  Stances  de  hv  Soc,  Gfogr.  Paris,  p.  507. 

1684.  1880.  Le  Ohatelier,  A.  —  Les  Frontiires  MtSridionales  de  PAlgerie. 
Rev.  Scient.,  3rd  ser.,  t.  xi.,  p  613  et  aeq. 

1686.  1886.  BoblfB,  Cterhard.— Le  Nord  de  TAfriquc.  Gaz.  Geogr.  et  I'Ex- 
plor.,  Nouv.  Ser.,  t.  xxii.,  p.  2(jl. 

The  author  reviews  the  pylitioal  condition  of  North  Africa.  The  Gcrroan 
version  api.*earcd  in  the  .August  number  uf  the  liev.  Colon.  Jntemationale. 

1686.  1S8G.  Charmes,  Qabriel. — Une  Ambnssndc  au  Maroc.  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes  June  15,  t.  7.3,  \>.  H39,  d  8c</.     See  No.  1700. 

1687.  1886.  Basset,  Ren^ — Notes  de  Lexicographie  Berbere,  Part  iii.  Paris: 
8vo,  pp.  88.     Reprinted  from  Jonm.  A.sialiq\ie.     See  also  Nos.  1520,  1620,  1849. 

Dialect  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ibo  South  of  Oran  and  various  OaiseB  of 
Morocco:  Tint,  Ain  Sfisfa,  Jt-bel  Tselj,  Asia,  Ich  and  Figig, 

168a  1886.  El  Eco  Mauritano.— Spanish  (Tangier)  Weekly.  Editor,  A.  J. 
Lugaro. 

This  ]x^per  lias  its  own  prcs.s. 

1689.  1880.  Le  Commerce  au  Maroc.  —  French  Fortnightly  (Tangier). 
Editor,  H.  Olligslaecher. 

Issued  ill  the  German  interest,  though  printed  in  French  in  Oran.  It 
began  on  the  22nd  March  1886,  and  expired  after  seven  iasuca. 
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1690.    1886.    AfHca.— Spanish  Weekly  (Centa).    Editor,  Garcia  y  Contillo. 
This  paper  baa  its  own  press.     Sec  El  Eco  An  Ccutn,  Ni>,  1498, 

1091.    1886.    Fontpertuis,   Ad.  F.  de. — I-e  Maroc.    Bes  PopuUtiotu  et  son 
( (rgonisatioQ  inte'rieur.     La  Nouvelle  Ilevue.    t.  40,  p.  1G2-170. 
A  review  of  tlie  work  of  Jules  Erckmann.     See  No.  1022. 

1692.  1880.  Rinn.  Commandant  Iiouia,  Couscillcr  da  Gouvememeut. — 
No8  Frontiferes  Sahnriennes.  Uev.  Afr.,  vol.  x.\z.,  p.  161-242,  with  map.  Also 
puhlishcd  separately  at  Algiers. 

A  remarkable  study  of  the  frontier  question:  uf  course  the  author  argues 
in  favour  of  its  rectification  at  the  cxpen&e  of  Morocco.  The  map  shows  the 
N.W.  Curner  of  Africa,  between  Triixjli  and  Morocco,  divided  off  into  its 
various  zones,  viz. : — 1.  The  Tell,  where  "intensitive  colonisation  '  is  jiossihle. 
2.  The  Higb  rinteaui,  or  zone  of  induatrial  and  pastoral  colonisation.  3.  The 
Sahara,  where  artesian  cultivation  is  prncticable.  4.  The  sand  dunes. 
5.  The  northern  slopes  of  the  Touareg  Mountains.  The  'Wnconleafihh  fron- 
tier" ia  marked  by  a  rod  line,  closely  approaching  to  Igli  iu  the  W.,  and 
Ghadamea  on  the  E.  Tulilalet,  Figig,  Igli,  Tuat,  &c.,  are  carefully  excluded 
from  the  Empire  of  Morccco. 

1693.  1886.  Castonnet  des  Fossea,  H.  —  Chroaique  do  Maroc.  Rev.  de 
I'Afr.  Franf.,  t.  iv.,  p.  54,  gives  a  review  of  all  that  had  occurred  in  Morocco 
during  1885 — The  change  of  French  Ministers— Insurrection  in  the  interior — 
Visit  of  an  embassy  to  Paris,  &c.;  p.  131,  gives  an  .account  of  tbe  military 
resources  of  Morocco;  p.  204,  advocates  a  union  between  France  and  Spain 
regarding  Monwco;  p.  278,  "La  situation  au  Maroc  pr<*iXMQpe  tous  les 
Franfais." 

1684.  1880.  Chavagnac,  Le  Comte  de. — Extrait  des  notes  d'un  Voyage  de 
Fez  ^  la  frontiere  Marocaiue  en  1881.     i.  c,  p.  05. 

M.  de  Chavagnac  was  the  first  Frenchman  who  followed  tbis  route. 

1695.  1886.  Fouyanne,  Ingenieur  en  chef  des  Mines,— Documents  relatifa  Ji 
la  Mission  dirig^e  au  Sud  de  I'Algdrie.  Paris:  fol.  pp.  228,  with  five  plates  of 
Profiles. 

M.  Fouyanne  was  sent  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  to  report  on  lines 
of  projected  railways.  1.  From  Ras-el-Ma  as  fir  iw  possible  in  tbe  direction  of 
the  Wad  Gir.  2.  From  Tiaret  to  El-Maia,  3.  From  Saida  to  the  South  of 
Algeria.  This  volume  gives  much  information  rcgardin;^  tbe  districts  of 
Morocco  borderin;.;  on  die  Algerian  frontier,  and  on  the  map  of  the  country 
between  Tuat  and  Timbuktu. 

1696.  1880.  Banoti,  E. — Deux  Notes  sur  le  Maroc;  sur  qnelqnes  altitudes 
dans  I'empire  du  Maroc;  sur  les  routes  qui  condiuscut  du  Maroc  i  Timboktou. 
C.  R.  Soc.  Geogr.  Paris,  No.  16,  pp.  505,  wilb  map.  Scottish  GeograiMcal 
Magazine,  1887,  p.  47. 

1607.  188C.  Hansen-Blangated,  Em.  —  Les  lies  Zafarines,  pr^  de  la 
fronlifere  de  I'Alg^rie  ct  du  Mamc.  Conii)t^s-Rendus  de  la  Soc.  G^gr.  Paris, 
No.  13,  p.  375;  La  Gazette  Geographique  et  1' Exploration,  Kouv.  Ser.,  t.  xsi., 
I».  281,  No.  25,  with  map. 

1698.  1880.  B.,  N6gociant.  —  Lettres  du  Maroc,  L'Affaire  d'Agadir.  L  c, 
pp.  311. 

1699.  1880.  Un  faux  Marocain.— 1.  c,  pp.  387.  Namely  El-Hadj  Abd-el- 
Kerim  bey. 
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1700.  1886.  Canal,  J. — Monograpliio  do  I'Arrondissement  de  Tlemfcn.  Bull 
Trim,  de  Geofrrjiphio  et  d'Archdolog.  de  Oran,  Neuvidme  Aon^,  t.  vi.  Fascicule 
xxviii.,  Jan. — Mar.,  p,  11  et  teq,,  with  erratH  on  p.  1G4;  maps  and  illustrationg. 

Much  in  this  monograph  touches  ou  the  geography  ntid  history  of  the 
neighbouring  ]mrt  of  Morocco. 

1701.  ISSC.  Merle,  A.  —  La  questiou  du  Cap  Blanc.  Rev.  de  O^gr.  Paris, 
March,  t.  xviii.,  p,  183. 

ReftMring  to  his  previouij  article  [No.  1C45]  the  author  rcanmc-s  a  dis- 
cnssion  rej^artUng  tho  attempts  of  Spain  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 

1702.  1B8G.     Duval,  M.  V. — La  Rectification  de  notro  Frontiire  algurienno  vers 

le  Marnc,  TOasis  do  Figuig.     1.  c,  pp.  3C1-370. 

1703.  1880..  Crawford,  J.  V.  and  Allen,  C.  EL— Morocco.  Report  to  the 
Committee  of  the  BriLisH  and  Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  with  map.  London  : 
avo,  pp.  39. 

The  narrative  of  a  mission  of  inquiry  to  Morocco  by  the  late  Actinjj 
British  Consul  in  Cuba  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Anti-SL<\very  Society. 

1704.  1880.  Marokko. — Neue  Abgal>e  fiir  die  aus  Stadten  nach  dem  Inneru 
von  Marnkko  aiistretenden  Waaren  in  J.  1885.  Dentsches  Handelsarchiv 
(Gceetzgebung),  May  Heft. 

Abgalien  zum  Zweck  der  Sichemng  des  Waaren  nnd  Geldtransport* 
vtin  den  Scchafeii  uach  dem  Inncrn.     Ibid.,  Juno  Ileft. 

Casablanca :  Handelsbericlit  ira  J.  1885.  Ihitl.  (Borechte),  November  Heft, 
p.  830. 

Lnraoho  :  Handelabericht  im  J.  1885.     Hid.,  November  Heft,  p.  836. 

Mazagan  :  Unadelslboricht  im  J.  1885.     Ibid.,  November  Heft,  p.  832. 

Mogador :  Uandclabericht  im  J.  1685.     Ibid.,  November  Heft,  p.  833. 

Rabat :  HaadeLsberieht  im  J.  1885.    Ibid.,  November  Heft,  p.  836. 

Saffi  :  Handels^wricLt  im  J.  1885.     Ibid.,  November  Heft,  p.  835. 

TftDgior :  Ilatidol  und  SchifTfahrt  der  Marokkanischcu  Ilafenpliitze  and 
ioBbesondero  des  Hafens  von  Tangier  im  J.  1885.  Ilnd.^  November  Heft, 
p.  825. 

1705.  188G.  Martinifere,  Henri  de  la. — Essai  de  Bibliographie  Marocaine, 
1844-188t>.     Rev.  de  Geogr.  (Draiwyrou),  t.  xix.,  pp.  9G-10T  and  181-194. 

An  attempt  to  complete  that  published  by  M.  Eenou  in  1844,  in  his  *  De- 
scription G&graphirjue  do  I'Erapire  do  Maroc.'  ,  He  gives  only  184  of  the 
most  imiK>rtaat  works  regarding  "  un  j)ay9  que  tout  Franjaia  doit  oonsiddrer 
comme  le  futiir  complement  do  notre  Algdrie,''  and  is  not  generally  very  exact. 
See  also  No,  1910. 

1706.     Itincrairo  de    Ouczxati   \    MeknSs,  Juin   1884,  suivi    par  MM. 

A.  M.  et  H.  M.     1.  c,  t.  xviii,,  pp.  137  et  m/.,  with  map. 

17Q7.    Altitudoa   hypsomiitriquea   deterniineea  au  Maroc     Paris;  8vo, 

p.  7. 
170©,    — ~ —  Le  Mnroc  ct  lea  puissances  Europ&nnes.    Rev.  Fran;,  de  TEtrang. 
et  des  Colon.,  t.  iii.,  pp.  311  et  seg. 

The  burden  of  the  article  is  "  Puissions-noas  done  voir  completer  Qotre 
oeuvre  dans  TAfrique  du  Nord  et  rSgler  les  deatiniSes  de  ce  vieil  empire  du 
M^hreb," 

1700.    •  Ia  question  du  Maroc  dans  I'union  Latinc.    1.  c.,t.  iv.,  pp.  569-573. 

The  author  proposes  rather  a  Franco-Spanish  alliance,  in  order  to  "  ecarter 
tout  nouveau  oompetiteur  du  j^ys." 
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1710.  1886.    Martinidre,  Henri    de    la. — Principaux  Ouvrages    relatifs    au 
Maroc.    1.  c,  pp.  188-190. 

Short  notices  of  the  various  works  on  the  subject  since  1860. 

1711.  1886.  Campou,  Liudovic  de. — Le  Maroc,  hommes  et  choses  corre- 
apondant,  Lc,  pp.  429-457 ;  627-640. 

The  author  says  :  "  II  faut  parler  du  souverain,  de  la  cour,  de  son  gouveme- 
ment,  de  I'organisatloa  sociale,  en  resumant  Ics  doun^ea  curieuses  qu'uu  s^jour 
prolong6  m'ont  permis  do  recueiller  sur  place." 

1712.    Un  Empire  qui  croule.     Le  Maroc  contemporain.    Paris:  12mo^ 

pp.  250. 

The  author,  a  civil  engineer  who  died  very  young,  states  that  the  commerce 
of  Morocco  does  not  exceed  40  millions  of  francs,  of  which  two-thirds  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.    He  has  no  doubt  that.,  the  question  of  the  West 
being  as  complicated  as  that  of  the  East,  "  I'empire  des  Ch^rifs  pent  continuer 
de  crouler  en  paix."    For  a  review,  see  Rev.  dc  G^ogr.  Paris :  t.  x.,  p.  156. 
1712a.    1886.    Frost,  John. — Report  sur  la  situation  du  Commerce  et  de  Navi- 
gation k  Rabat  en  1885.      R^cueil  Consulaire  de  Belgique,  No.    8,  t.  xlvi.» 
pp.  97-98. 
1718.    1886.     Duveyrier,  HenrL — Les  "  Cbemins  des  Ambassades  "  de  Tanger 
k  F&s  et  MeknSs  en  1885.    Bull.  Soc.  G^ogr.  Paris,  7  S^r.,  t.  vii.,  pp.  344-363. 
Account  of  his  journey  with  M.  Charles    F^raud,  French   Minister    at 
Tangier.    A  synopsis  of  this  journey  and  M.  Duveyrier's  latest  exploration  is 
given  in  Cosson's  "Compendium  Florae  Atlantica,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  Iviii-lxii. 
1714.    1886.    O'Shea,  John. — Picturesque  Spain.    2  vols.,  London :  8vo. 

Contains  the  usual  visit  to  Tangier. 
1716.    1886.    Perez  del  Toro, — EspaCa  en  el  Norveste  de  Africa.    Madrid :  8vo. 

1716.  1886.  Puente  y  Bubro,  Fedro  de. — Pesquerias  hespano  Africanas  Re- 
vista  de  Geografia  Comercial,  No.  26. 

1717.  1886.  Ferreiro,  Don  Martin. — Memoria  sobre  el  progreso  de  la  tra- 
bajos  geogrificos  Icida  en  la  junta  general  del  15  de  Diciembre  de  1885.  Bol.  de 
la  Soc  Geogr.  de  Madrid,  t.  xx.,  pp.  12-41.  From  p.  19  to  22  refers  to 
Morocco. 

17ia  The  same  for  4  May,  1886.  1.  c,  pp.  249-279.  The  portion  re- 
garding Morocco  is  from  p.  257-261. 

1718.    Exposicion  al  Gobiemo  de  S.M.  sobre  la  conveniencia  de  Mejorar 

el  Servicio  del  Correo  Espafiol  en  Mamiecos.    1.  c,  pp.  318-321. 

1720.  1886  Basset,  Ben^. —  Relacion  de  Sidi-Ibrahim  de  Massat  sobre  el 
Sus.  1.  c,  pp.  209-233.  An  unauthorized  Spanish  translation  of  No.  1469,"  and 
full  of  errors. 

The  work  of  this  Taleb  was  written  in  a.h.  1251  =  a.d.  1836-6.  The 
translator  says  of  it :  "  es  uno  de  los  pocos  monumentos  de  la  lengua  berberisca, 
que  no  se  deben  &  fuentes  irabes  ni  pertenecen  &  la  literatura  religiosa." 

1721.  1886.  Benitea,  D.  CristdbaL — Notas  tomadas  per  ....  en  su  viaje  per 
Marmecos,  el  desierto  de  Sahara  y  Sudan,  al  Senegal.  1.  c,  pp.  337-362  et  seq. 
See  also  *  Revista  Contemporduea,'  Na  243,  Jan.  15  et  seq. 

1722.  1886.  Iia  Cimara  de  Comercio  en  Tan^^.  Boll.  Soc.  Geogr. 
Madrid,  t.  xxi.,  p.  317.    From  the  '  Archive  Diplomatico  y  Consular  de  Espafia.' 

1728.  1886.  Harohessi  Vincenao. — La  relazioni  tnt  la  Republica  Yeneta  ed 
11  Marocco  dal  1750  al  1797.  Torino :  8vo.  From  the  Revista  Storica  Italiana, 
voL  ii. 
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17S4.  1886.  Whetnall,  Baron. — llapporl  ariuuel  .sur  In  Comniprce  dii  ])ort  ie 
Taoger  et  snr  la  situation  indiistrielle  et  coniir.ercialo  rhi  Moroc,  nvec  les 
tableaux  statisliquea  i\  I'ajipui.     Kecueil  Consulaire  Belgo,  t.  Ivi.,  ttji.  1-53. 

Aa  admirable  digest  of  the  condition  of  Morocco  by  tho  Belgian  Minister 
Resident  at  Tangier. 

1736.  lH8<j.  HeolUB,  ^lis^. — Xouvcllo  G<5ojn'aphie  Univcrselle;  La  Terre  et 
le«  ilomiues.  t.  xi.  L'A(iJi|ue  Sciitciitrionale  :  'J'ripolitnine,  Tiinisie,  Alg^rie, 
Maroc,  Sahara.  Pariti :  8vo»  yp.  912,  four  coloured  mapo,  160  maps  in  the  text, 
nod  eigbty-tUree  woodcuts. 

A  work  of  the  highest  value.  The  portion  devoted  to  Morocco  is  from 
p.  663  to  p,  783  ;  Charts  in  text,  Nos.  129-145,  Plate  iii.,  and  Engravings 
Jxij.-ixxvi. 

There  is  an  Englisii  edition  of  Eeclus,  "  The  Earth  and  its  Inhabitants — 
The  Universal  Geography."  Edited  by  E.  G.  Ravenstein  and  A.  H.  Keane. 
London:  12  vot8.,  no  date.  Vol.  xi.,  p.  345,  Morocco;  p.  414,  The  Sahara; 
p.  471,  The  Western  Sahara. 

1728.  1886.  Hind  Smith,  W.  "Wilaon.— A  Boy's  Scramble.s.  Falls  and  Mis- 
haps. [No  date  or  Publisher,  but,  "  Printed  by  J.  Bissley  at  the  Gunnersbury 
Press,  HiRh  Iload,  Chiswick,  1886."]  ]ip.  8G,  with  ten  illustrations,  several  of 
which  do  not  concern  Morocco  but  Algeria. 

ITiis  book  is  the  narrative  of  a  coljiortour's  tiip  to  Laraiche  and  afterwards 
to  Fez,  &c. 

1727.  188G.  Payton,  Chaa.  A.—  llapiort  general  dn  Vice-consul  dc  Belgiqne 
i\  Mogadur  pour  PanniJe  1885. 

1728.    Diltu.    pp.  53-GO. 

1729.  1886.  Jannasoh,  R.  —  Von  Schwika  iibiT  Wad-Draa  bis  Mogadon 
'ExjKirt,*  No.  24,  viii.,  p.  3(;7. 

1730.     •  Hi\udelsi>oliti8ches  liber  Marokko. 

1731.  188G.     Quedenfeldt,    M.— Eeise    und 


1.  c,  No.  27,  p.  418. 
Reiseverhaltnisse    iin    Sultapat 


Marokko.     Vi  rliiuull.  <i(;r  Bcrl.  GcsellKch.  fiir  Erdkundc,  vol.  viii.,  p.  440. 

1782.     188G.     Rohlte,  Gerhard.— Quid  Novi  ex  Africa.     Cassel :  8vo. 

A  Collection  of  scattered  magazine  nnd  newspaper  articles,  of  which  three — 
"  Dcr  heutige  Zustand  von  Marokko "  (pp.  157-185),  "  Die  Marokkaniscbe 
Armee"  (pp.  185-194), and  "Beitrag  zur  Geschichtc  dcr  Medicin  nnd  Medicin- 
ischeu  Geographic  Maiokkos"  (pp.  191-212) — are  sjiecially  on  Morocco,  while 
sereral  others  arc  more  or  less  concerned  with  it. 

1733.  1880.  Homanelli,  Samuel  Aaron.  —  Mnsim  Ba'.irah  sive  Satnuelis 
Aai-onis  Rumauelli  Mantuaria  itineris  sub  fincni  Ba?ciili  decimi  octavi  per 
Mauritaniani  fact!  Descriptio.  Editio  qninta,  Hebi-aita  emendaliora  editet 
veraioueiu  Anglicanani,  anuotationes  ciiticus,  scriiitoris  vitam  adjecit  Salonii 
Marcus  Schilkr  Szineosy  ....  Pars  Primn,  tcxttim  Hcbraicum  continens. 
Cantabrigiffi :  8vo. 

2784.  188t>.  Maa  Iiatrie,  Le  Comte  da — Bclations  et  Commerce  do  rAfriqno 
Soptentrionale,  ou  Magreb  avcc  les  Nations  Chr£tieunes  au  inoyen  age.  Paris: 
8vo,  pp.  V.  531. 

This  is   virtually  a  corrected  reprint  of   the    introduction   to  No.   1)73. 
The  portions  which  most  directly  concern  Morocco  are  pp.  67,  117,  130,  145, 
225,  227,  229,  255,  256,  299,  320,  390,  453,  454,  455,  501. 
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17S6.  18HG.  Mas  Iiatrie,  I«e  Comte  do. — Morocco :  Negotiations  for  commer- 
cial Treaty.    London  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal,  p.  liJb. 

1736.  1887,  Boletino  de  la  Camera  de  Comercio  de  Tanger  (Spanish  Monthly). 
Tangier. 

1737.  1887.  The  ninesa  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco  an<l  the  Complicationi* 
expected  to  follow  were  fully  discuased  in  the  St.  Jftmes'  Gazette,  Oct.  5th, 
PftU  Mall  Gttzctto,  Oct.  lOth  and  18tb,  Times,  Oct.  12th,  13th.  25tli,  and  28tb. 

1788.  1887.  Erckmann,  Julea. — Maladie  de  rEmpereur  du  Maroc.  Nouv. 
Rev.,  t.  xlis.,  pp.  17i)-186. 

Speculations  as  to  the  result  of  Moulai  Hasan's  death,  should  it  occur. 

1789.  1887.    Protection  in  Morocco,  &e. 

LThis  forms  the  theme  uf  many  articlee  in  the  EnpUsh  prefls.  Among  thew 
may  be  mentioned  the  Pall  Mall  Guzette,  Oct.  17th,  25th,  and  27th,  and 
No7.  9th;  St.  James'  Gnzettc,  May  14th;  Timts,  May  7th;  Graphic, 
Oct.  29th  (Portrait  (?)  of  Sultan  Muulai  el  Hasan),  Nov.  12th  (Views  of 
Tangier).  An  article  on  the  Troglodytic  (?)  Caves  in  Morocco  appeared  iu 
the  'Times,'  Sept.  15th  (W.  I«.  Harris). 

j  174a  1887.  Davis,  Iit.-Col.  John.— The  History  of  the  Second  Queen's 
Royal  RegirocDl,  now  the  Qaeea's  (Royal  West  Surrey)  Regiment,  witli  maps  and 
illustrations.  Vol.  i..  The  English  cccupation  of  Tangier  from  16G2  to  10H4. 
London  :  8vo,  pp.  322. 

The  Ixrok  is  to  be  completed  in  four  vols.  The  first  t.%  however,  the  one 
of  interest  as  reg.irds  Morocco.  It  contains  n  digest  of  many  of  the  Statp 
Tapers  regarding  the  Euglish  wcupation,  the  building  of  the  Mole,  &c.,  and 
contains  repro<luctions  of  some  of  Hollar'a  engravings. 

There  are  seven  apfKjndicca ; — A.  MauretAnia.  B.  History  of  Old  Tangier, 
and  a  brief  acconnt  of  the  Moorish  princes  who  are  referred  to  in  this 
volume.  C.  Laws  and  Ordinances  of  War.  Kee  No  217.  D.  Articles 
of  Peace,  &c.  See  No.  2'Mj,  E.  Lord  Dartmouth's  Letter  and  list  of 
, papers,  &c.;  sent  home  by  Dr.  Trumball,  Uith  Oct o1)er,  1683.  F.  A  survey 
»f  the  [irescnt  st;U«  of  the  Fmli  Rent  ions  at  Tangier,  with  an  estimate  of  the 
charge  of  fortifying  the  same,  &c. ;  tnken  by  direction  and  commission  of  His 
Excellency  George,  Lord  Baron  of  Dartmouth,  &e.,  2nd  Octob  r.  1683. 
G.  His  M.ijesty's  Message  to  the  Commons  in  RiriiaTnenf,  relating  to  Tangier, 
and  the  Humble  Address  of  the  Commons  to  His  Majesty  in  answer  to  thnt 
Message. 

1741.  1887.  Huasell,  Prank  8. — Tlie  Earl  of  Peterborough  and  Monmouth 
(Charles  Mordauul).     London  ;  2  vols.  8vo. 

Contains     some    account    of    Tangier    transactions   during    the    English 

ocmpatioD. 

174&.    1887.     Obbel,  XL — Die  Weskiiste  Afrikas  in  Altertum  uadDie  Geschichte 

Mauretaniens  bis  zura  Todo  seines  Ictztcn  KonigR.     Inaugural  Dissertation  ziir 

Erlangnng   der    philosophischen    Doktorwlirde    liei    der    Universitat    Leipzig. 

Leipzig :  8vo.,  pj).  109. 

A  laborious  analysis  of  all  the  writers  of  antiquity  who  make  any  mention 
of  the  We.«i  Coast  of  Africa,  th.at  of  Morocco  included.  Hecatajiis,  Herodotus, 
Eanno,  Scylax,  Ephoros,  Eratosthenes,  Pubybius,  Poseidonios,  Artemidorc*, 
Ncpos,  Statins,  Selioens,  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  .Tuba,  Stralw,  Pomponius  Mela, 
Pliny,  Dionysius  Pericgctcs,  and  Ptolemy  are  among  the  authors  whose  alighlt'st 
alla<<ions  to  West  Africa  are  criticised.  The  third  part  of  the  Essay  is  upon  the 
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old  trade  of  the  coiiutry,  wliile  it  concludes  witli  an  account  of  the  Mauretaninu 
Kings.    Tlie  writer  does  not,  however,  ndd  much  lo  our  knowledge. 

174S.  1887,  Westerliind,  C.  A.— Fauna  der  in  der  Palaarotisclien  Region 
(EuroiMi,  Kaukasien,  Siberien,  Tiinm,  Persien,  Kurdistan,  Armenieu,  Mcsopota- 
mlen,  Klemasien,  Syrienf  Arahien,  Egyptiii,  Trijxjlis,  Tunesien,  Algerien  uml 
Morocco)  lebenden  Binnencciichylien.     4  vols.     Herlin :  8vo. 

1744.  1887.  Harris,  Walter  B.  A  herica  of  interesting?  nrlicles,  with  admi- 
rable illustrations  hy  Mr,  It.  Caton  Wi.Mxlvi!le,  on  tli(3  British  Mission  to  Morocco 
under  Sir  W.  Kirhy  Green  in  April,  appciiretl  in  the  Illustrated  London  News 
of  the  27th  August ;  3rd,  10th,  24th  Septeml)er;  1st  Octolw. 

1745.  1887.  Hay,  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Dniminond.  —  How  Piracy  was 
stopped  in  Morocco.     Murray's  Miigazine,  November,  v^ll.  ii.,  pp.  583-595. 

1740.  1S87.  Morocco.  Supremacy  of  British  Trade;  Euroiieau  Competition; 
Hints  to  Traders  by  the  Belgian  Consul-General  at  Tunis.  Morgan's  British 
Trade  Jounial,  Feb. 

1747.  1887.  Mackenzie,  Donald.  —  Anti-Slavery  Memorial  to  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco.     (I'hc  Anti-Slavery  liepurler,  Loudon,  1887).     Broch.  in-8. 

1748.  1887.  Warren,  Sir  Charles,  Col.  ILB.— [Some  Remarks  on  the  Jews 
of  Morocco].     Scottish  Geographical  SLvTazine,  January,  pp.  12,  13. 

1749.  1HS7.  "  Sarcelle "  (C.  A.  Payton),  —  Boar  Shooting  in  Morocco. 
Field,  loth  Jan. 

1760.  — Mullet  and  Mussels.     1.  c,  aih  Feb. 

1761. A  splendid  day's  Sea  Aiiglin;:.     1.  c,  SCth  June. 

1752.    Sport  in  Moorish  Waters.     1.  c,  Sth  Oct. 

1768.    The  Return  of  the  Tascrgcll,     I  c,  Slst  Doc. 


1764.     1887.     Payton,  C.  A.— Re[>ort  fur  the  year  1886  on  the  IVadc  of   the 
Consular  District  of  Sloiiador.    For,  Off.  Ann.  Ser.  of  Cons.  Report*.,  No.  181. 

1756.     1887.    White,  Herbert  B.— Fleix.rt  for  1886  on  the  Trade  of  Tangier. 
I.  c.  No.  209. 

1766,    — 


Report  on  the  Textile  Fabrics  of  the  Consular  District  of  Tangier. 

Foreign  Office  Misc.  Series,  No.  30,  pp.  C. 

1767.  1887.    Mhammed  ben  BahaL — Le  Soudan  au  xvi"  si^le.    Traduit  do 
I'original  Aralio.     Ihill.  Trim,  de  Geogr.  Gran,  t.  vii.  p.  320. 

Translation  of  a  work  {Dii^frtisaeinenttiii  Vhamditr  parrexpotide  Pftittoire 
dcs  Suuverulim  du  sikle  omicme)  by  Mohammed  es-Sgbir  Ben  el-Ha4j 
Mohammed  bin  Abdallah,  wlio  lived  in  the  12th  or  13tli  century  of  the 
Hcsinv.  Tina  is  the  narrative  of  tlie  cxjwdilion  led  by  Abou  I'Abbas  Ahmed 
el  Mausnr,  which  left  Morocco  in  A.n.  989.     See  No.  1021. 

1768.  1887.    Lea  Anglais  aur  la  c6to  nord-ouest  de  PAfrique.—  Rev.  de 
I'Afr.  Franv-,  t.  v.,  \y.  13. 

An  account  of  the  N.W.  African  Comiany'.«!  operations  at  Cape  Jtiby. 

1759.  1887.     Castonnet  doa  Fosses,  H.— Chroniqne  de  Maroc.    1.  c,  p.  189. 

This  advocates!  a  rectittcatioa  of  the  French  frontier. 

1760.  1887.    Charmes,   Oabriel.— Unc  Ambasbade  au  Maroc.      Paris:  8vo, 
pp.  343. 
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The  author  accompanied  the  mission  of  M.  I'Yraud,  French  Atabosgador  Ui 
the  Sultan  at  Fez,  of  which  he  has  written  a  brilliant  descriptioD.  Thin 
appeared  originallj-  in  the  Bev.  des  Deitx  Monties,  15th  June,  1883,  |i.  839 
et  seq..  No.  liiHG.    I'art  cf  it  was  tnitislated  in  Tituea  of  Morucoo,  Noa.  IIG,  117. 

1761.  1887.  Morocco.  Westminster  IJeview,  vol.  cxxviii.,  No.  9,  December, 
pp.  1111-1125. 

1762.  1887.  CoBaon,  E. — Compendium  floriB  Atlanticae,  &c.  See  Xo.  1419. 
Tol.  ii.,  pp.  cviii. +367,  Hcpftrately  indexed. 

1763.    ConsiMsctus  Florai  Atlanticaj,  ou    Ennmcration    m^thodique  des 

riantes  connues  en  Algirie,  en  Tunisie  et  au  Mnroc.    8vo  (iu  serial  form). 

This  is  an  abridgment  and  prodromus  of  the  preceding. 

1764.  1887.  Bonnet,  Edmond.— Floriile  de  El-Aralch  [Loraiche],  Le  Na- 
turaliste,  pp.  403-404. 

The  collection  upon  which  the  Flonde  is  based  was  mode  in  the  winter  and 
spring  of  1886  hy  M.  Alphonse  McUcrio,  who  bad  lM:en  oom]X!ned  to  pass  the 
cold  season  on  tho  coast  of  Monx-co.  It  consists  of  155  species.  It  supple- 
ments the  collections  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Grant  (Alxl  el  Kerim  Grant)  at 
Rabat,  etc.,  which  have  been  incorporated  into  M.  Coason'a  great  work. 
M.  Mellerio  also  collected  at  Casablanca  (Dar-el-Beida)  iu  18B&-7. 

1766.  1H87.  RoiiBBot,  Camille. — La  Conqiii^te  do  TAlgerie.  Rev.  des  Dens 
Jlondcs,  loth  Decuuiber  tt  s«y. 

The  5th  chapter,  contained  in  the  Revue  for  15th  April,  1888,  gives  an 
account  of  tlic  French  war  with  Murucco — Tangier — Isly — ilogjidor. 

1766.  1887.  Cbavasnac,  I*  Comte  do.— Do  Fez  k  Oudjda.  Bull,  Soc.  G6opr. 
Paris,  7  Ser.,  t.  viii.,  i)p.  liGU-3jl,  with  route-map  and  numerous  sketches  in 
the  text. 

A  narrative  of  the  journey  made  by  him  in  Feb.  1881.  See  also  Extraiis 
des  notes  d'un  Voyatje  de  Fez  h  la  fronti^re  Marocaine  en  1881  (same  journey;. 
Revue  de  I'Afritjue,  1B86,  pp.  G5-G7. 

1767.  1887.  Csoial,  J. — Lcs  Troubles  de  la  Fronti^ro  Marocaine  (Mars-Avii! 
1886).  Bull.  Tiini.  Ge'ogr,  et  Archeol.  d'Oran,  t,  vi.,  p.  112  et  seq.  Also  sepa- 
rately, Oran  :  8vo,  p.  45,  1880. 

This  is  an  eye-witness's  narrative  of  the  petty  war  which  broke  out  belw«*n 
the  Mehaia  and  the  Angad  near  I'jda.  Rev.  dc  I'Afr.  Fraii\\,  July.  (Also 
sepuately,  "Oujda,  1885  "  Oran :  8vo,  188'3,  p.  53,  with  map  and  views), 

1768.    La  Frontiero  marocaine.    Oudjda.     1.  c,  \>.  237. 

1769.  1887.  Baeeet,  Ben6. —  Recueil  de  textes  ct  dtxnirocnts  relatifs  &  Ia 
Fhilologio  Berbire.     Alger,  8vo,  pp.  75.     See  also  BulL  de  Corres.  Africaine. 

Chap.  i.  Dialectes  des  Beni  Menasser.  Chap.  ii.  Dialcctes  du  Sud  Oranais 
ct  de  Figuig.     Chap.  iii.  Diidecte  Chel'ha  du  Soua  et  de  I'Oued  Draa. 

1770.    Manuel  de   la   Langue  Kahyte  (DiiiUct  Zoiiaoua).     Grammaira 

Bibliographic,  ChrcBtomathic  et  Lexique.     Pari.s :  16mo,  pp.  88  and  70*. 

The  bibliographic4il  part  of  this  work  j'p.  l*-0*  contains  a  list  of  works 
relative  to  the  Berber  dialects  of  Morocco. 

1771.  1887.  Martmi6re„  Henri  de  la. —  C(irtogra]ihie  Gene'rala  du  Maroc. 
Rev.  do  G<3ogr.,  t.  xx„  pp.  2i>-*27  and  108-114.  Contains  nlx)ut  117  article?, 
compiled  from  the  British  Museum  Catalogue  of  Maps.     Ko  8ti-. 
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1772.  1RR7.  Teasler,  JibraiL — Voyage  de  deux  Bourgeois  au  Maroc.  D& 
Fez  h.  Mekinez.     1.  c,  t.  xsi.,  jip.  410-124. 

1778.  1887.  Duveyrier,  Henri. — La  dernier©  partie  ioconnue  da  littoral  dc  l.i 
MWiterrande ;  lo  Rif.  Bull,  de  Geogr.  Hist,  et  Desc,  Minist^re  de  FInstr.Pub.  el 
des  Beaux-Art*.     Paris:  1.  ii.,  pp.  127-1!) I. 

The  auth(.>r  gives  merely  a  reaumd  of  what  is  known  of  thia  country,  and 
an  idea  of  tlio  difficulties  which  nn  cvplorer  would  encounter  in  it.  See 
also  No.  1851. 

1774.  1887.  Ijarmandie,  Comte  de. — Trois  Seniaines  an  Miroc,  Conference 
faite  au  Hlvre,  3  Janvier,  1887.     iliivrc  :  8vo,  p.  20. 

177B,  1887.  [Perdicftria,  Ion.] — Sfohammed  Benani.  A  story  of  to-day. 
London  :  8vo,  pp.  324. 

It  is  an  oi>eu  secret  that  tLe  story,  published  anonjanoasly  and  intended 
to  expose  the  abuses  of  the  Protec^tion  .syHtern,  more  esjiecially  by  oue 
particular  power  (the  represent ativts  of  whicii,  with  other  well-known  Tangier 
people,  are  describcnl  under  thin  (disguises),  is  by  Mr.  Ion  Perdicaris,  an 
American  citizen — of  Greek  origin — long  resitlent  in  Tangier.  The  real  names 
of  the  characters  which  figure  in  it  may  l>c  found  in  the  'Times  of  Morocco' 
(No.  lOy,  Oct.  8th,  1887). 

1776.    Voyage  dans  I'inteiieur  du  Maroc.      C.  B.  Soc.  Q^ogr.,  Paris, 

No.  13,  pp.  445,  wilh  rnajv. 

1777.  1887.  Ferreiro,  D.  Martin. — Memori.i  acerca  de  los  I'rogresos  geogri- 
ficoB,  leida  en  Junta  -Cieneral  de  16  dc  Novieinbrc  18^7.  Boh  de  la  Soc.  Googr. 
de  Madrid,  t.  xxii.,  pp.  1H2-207. 

The  part  conceruin<;  Morocco  is  at  p.  190. 

1778.  1887.  Cuevaa,  D,  Teodoro  de. — Tjurache.  Mcmoria  Comercial  renu- 
tida  al  Excmo.  Scuoi  Miiiistru  dv.  Esiiuio.     1.  c,  |i.  71. 

1779.  1887,     Foucauld,  £1  Tieconde  Carlos  de. — Itinerarioa  en  Mnrruecos. 

I.e., p.  Ill-lie. 

1780.  1887.     El  SAhara  Occidental.—!,  c,  pp.  145-157. 

Narrative  of  a  journey  runile  hy  M.  Douls,  a  French  traveller,  from 
Garnet  Bay,  near  Cajie  Bojador,  (o  the  city  vi  Morocco. 

1781.  1887.     Meakin,  Budgett.^ — Joomalisni  in  Morocco.      '  The  Journalist ' 

(London),  Jnnuary  21s(,  p.  224. 

1762.  1887.  La  Duda  del  FrogreBO  Maroqui.  —  Sjtanish  Monthly 
(^Tangier).     Eilitors,  Siuures  Reuben  mid  fthritiui. 

Only  two  numbers  apiuareii.  ll  was  printed  at  Linca  do  la  Concepcion, 
near  Gibraltar. 

1783.  1887.  Brown,  Kobert. — Muley  el  ITas.'yjn.  Cassell's  Celebrities  of  tiie 
Century.     Editeil  by  Lh.<yd  C  Sanders,     pp.  7G4-7t>5. 

1784.  1!^87.  Imperio  Marroqm'.— Organiz.tcion  Militar.  Memorial  do  Arlil- 
leria.     Madrid  :  8vo,  pp.  43, 

"  De  un  lihro  inwiito  sobre  el  Imperio  de  Marruecos,  escrito  por  un  oficiol  del 
Coerpo  quo  ha  residido  eu  nqucl  pais,  tomaiaoa  con  la  debida  licencifl,  este 
capitiilo." 

1786.  1887.  Campos,  J. — Beconociniiento  practicado  en  la  costa  de  Africa 
desde  ia  Uina  6  Meaiio  hnsta  Cabeza  del  More.  Her.  Gcogr,  Com.  Madrid, 
No.  33. 
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1786.  1887.  Bonelli,  D.  Emilio. — El-S.ihara.  Pescrii)ciua  googriBco,  com- 
mercial y  agricola  desde  Cabu  Bojadur  a  Cibo  Blanco,  viajes  al  ioterior,  liabi- 
taQtes  del  deaierto  j  consideracioned  generitles.  Madrid  :  H^o,  pp.  xvi.,  230,  with 
4  maps.  See  alao  Bol.  S>c.  Geogr.  Madrid,  t.  xxii.,  p.  3GC.  Peterm.  Mittheil., 
vol.  XXIV.,  18B9,  p.  63. 

1787.  1987.  Hein,  J. — Ueber  Marokko.  Verhandlaugeu  des  7ien  deutschea 
Geographcnta^s  za  Karlsruhe,  1887,  pp.  7-1-90. 

Most  of  the  reaulLs  of  Rein  aud  Fritsch'd  journey  are  Htill  uopiiblislied. 
Prof.  Rein  is  anaounced  to  be  writing  tbe  Morocco  portioa  of  KirchufTa 
'  Unser  Wissea  von  der  Erde.' 

1788.  1887.  JannaBoh.,  R.— Die  Deutsche  HandelBexpedition,  1886.  Berlin  : 
8vo,  p.  292,  18  views  aiul  3  maps  of  a  hii;h  class. 

The  book  is  valuable  for  th;  itiforiiiatuin  nl)out  the  Wad  Draa  and  Wad 
Nuu,  which  the  members  visited  by  the  exi^edient  of  getting  wrecked  on  the 
coast. 
1788.     1887.    Wetzsteln. — Bedeutucg  tier  VOlkernamea  In  Marokko  und  Kord- 
Afrika.    Zeitschrtft  fiir  Ethnologie,  xix.,  pi.  2,  p.  34. 

1790.  1887.  PaulitBchke,  Dr. — Aua  dem  MAghreb  el-Aqsaa.  Monataschrift 
fiir  den  Orient,  No.  7. 

1791.  1887.  Hay,  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  DnimmontL—BeQaboo.  Murray's 
Magazine,  vol.  i.,  May,  pp.  OU'J-GliO. 

1792.  1887.     A  Visit  to  Tangier.— Sunday  at  Home,  Nov.  1887. 

1793.  1887.  Horowitz,  Victor  J.  —  Marokko.  Das  Weaentlichstc  utid 
Uateressanteste  tiber  Lard  und  L*utp.     Leipzig:  8vo,  p,  215. 

The  author  was  German  "  Consu'.atssekreliir"  in  Tangier. 

1794.  1887,  Quedenfeldt,  M. — Nahruiigs-Reiz  und  Kosmutische  Mittel  bei 
d'.'n  Marokkaueru.     Zeii.schrift  f.  Elhuologie,  Berlin,  1H87,  part  iv.,  [>.  241. 

1785.  1887. Bemerkuiigeti  zu  der  von  mir  zusammengestelhen  Karte 

dos  Westlichen  Sua-,   Nun-,    und  Tekenagebietes.      Zeitsch.  d.   Beri.  Ges.  d. 
Erdkunde,  B.  22,  Heft  v. 

1786.  1887.    Polin,  Marquis  de. — Soiis  les  Mors.     Paris ;  Bvo,  ' 

An  acconiit  uf  the  Dredging  cruise  of  the  Talisman  along,  among  i-thcr 
places,  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  Morocco.  Most  of  the  scientific  results  are  still 
nnpublished;  intk-cd,  the  dttailed  rejKirts  on  the  various  groups  seem  likely 
to  be  ranch  longer  delayed  tbao  were  those  of  the  Vhalleuger,  for  the  work 
is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  small  initiiber  of  [<'rench  Naturalists,  who  liave  no 
special  knowledge  of  many  of  the  groups  on  which  they  are  reporting  (Herbert 
Carjientcr,  Joum.  Linn,  Soc.  Zoology,  vol.  xxiv.,  Oct.  24th,  p.  65). 

1787.  li?H7.  Kayser,  Oabriol.  —  BibliograjtUie  d'ouvrages  ayant  trait  ^ 
i'Afrique  en  gtinerdl,  dani  sea  rapports  avec  l'exj>loratiou  et  la  civilization  do 
ces  contr^cs  depuia  le  conimencemcut  de  I'imprinierie  jua|u"i  nus  jours,  precede 
d'un  indicateur.     Bruxelles:  8vo,  pp.  174. 

The  compiler  eaiimerateji  2,27G  books  aud  papers,  of  which  lesa  than  a 

dozen  are  on  Morocco  specially — or  hss  than  half  of  what  have  been  published 

on  Barbary  alone. 

1798.     1887.    Bargfea   PAbb^    J.  J.  L.— C!ompl6ment  de   I'histoire  dea  Beni- 

Zeiyan,  Roi.i  de  Tlomcen.  Ouvrago  deCheik  Mohammed  Abd'al-Djalil  al-Teaessy. 

Paris:  8vo,  pp.  xix.-i-G12. 

A  coatinuation  and  ex^iaasion  of  No.  739. 
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1799.  1887,  Checkli  Mohammed  Abd'  al-Djalil  oI-Tenessy  (another  fonn 
cjf  Ibu  Abd'  el-Djelyl  et-Tcuessy),  7.  i'. 

1800.  1887.  CoBta,  Joaquin. — Informe  u  la  Real  Academia  de  la  Historia, 
Kl  Ksar  el  Acabar,  Tiiugier  :  8vo. 

1801.  1887.  Marokko. — AuOit-bungdcs  Talmkmonoixjlts  und  VerbotderEinfuhr 
vnn  Tabak,  Opium,  und  sonstigen  narkotischen  Stoffe.  Deutscbes  Handelsarcbiv 
(Gesetzgebung),    May  Heft. 

1801a.     1887.     Handel  und  Scliifffabrt  dor  inarokkamscbcn  HafenplUtzc  i.  J. 
1886.    Ibid.    (Berichte),  Novcmb.jr  Ikft. 

1802.  1888.    AfikiTB  of  Morocco. 

These  formwi  during  this  year  the  tlienie  of  many  articles  of  more  than 
ephemeral  intcreRt  in  the  Times,  Sept.  11th,  29th,  Oct.  17th,  18th,  23rd, 
aoth,  and  Nov.  6th,  17th  j  St.  James'  Gazette,  Jiily  24th,  Aug.  30th; 
Morning  Post,  Oct.  IGth,  18tli,  2l8t;  East  Anglian  Times,  May  12th 
(E.  Herbert  Fison). 

1803.  1888  [1581].  "Venegas  Pedro  de  Cordoba. — Embajada  ^  Marruecoe. 
Bol.  do  la  Si>c,  de  Geog,  SLidrid,  pp.  I',>8-2»jr). 

From  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Itcal  Academia  de  la  Historia,  entitled  r 
•Bekfion  de  todo  al  embaxador  I'edro  Venegas  de  Cordova  en  el  viaje  que 
haze  iV  la  ciudml  de  marueccos  cnn  ^ierta  embaxada  que  su  mayestad  lo  embia 
al  rrei  mulez  hamcto  rrei  de  marruecos  y  fez.    See  also  Noa.  83,  101. 

1804.  1888.     Dyce,  Rev.  Alexander  A.  B. — The  works  of  George  Feel» 

now  first  collected;  with  Bomc  .account  of  his  writings  and  notes  by  .  .  . 
Ix»ndon  :  8vo,  2  vol.,  pp.  xxxvi,  and  30 1,  227;  vol.  ii.,  i>i>.  1— '38  contains  "  The 
Tragical  Battle  of  Alcazar  in  Barbary,  with  the  death  of  three  Kings  and  Captaii\ 
Stiikeley,  an  Englishnaan." 

1805.  1888.  An  Addreaa  to  the  Marquia  of  Salisbury  by  London  and  Morocco 
nierchants  on  desirable  reforms  in  the  Government  of  ilorocco  [dated  London : 
February  1888,  fob,  pp.  10]. 

1806.  1888.  "Warren,  Capt.  F.  P.,  ILN.  — Our  Corn-Supply  to-day.  In 
case  of  a  great  Naval  War  would  the  result  be  starration  ?  [A  paper  read  before 
the  London  Chamber  of  Commerce.]     Loudon:  8vo,  pp.  \Cy. 

Tho  author  (who  died  in  ISIH)  was  familiar  with  Morocco,  which  he 
traversed  in  various  dlrectiona,  residing  fur  conaiderable  leritxls  in  Fez,  Mera- 
kish,  Rabat,  and  nthcr  towns.  He  adv<xatea  national  pranaries,  and  Morocco 
as  a  wheat-producing  country. 

1807.  1888.  Rolleston,  Charlea.— Tho  Prot(<g(S  sptem  in  Morocco.  Diplo- 
matic Fly-Shoet,  November  1HH8. 

1808.  1888.  Harris,  Walter  B.  — My  Ride  to  SheahouBn.  Klackwood's 
Magazine,  Dec.,  pp.  786-702. 

The  author  describeis  his  adventurous  journey  from  Tangier  to  Sheshtun, 
a  city  which  it  was  the  l>oast  of  the  neighlwuring  tribes  that  no  Christian  hail 
ever  entered.  De  Foucanld,  and  it  is  lielievcd  withers,  hatl,  however,  been  there 
Ijefore  him,  and  several  have  been  there  since  that  date. 

1800.  1888-tlI.  Meraier,  Ihiieat. — Hiatoire  de  TAfriquc  septentrionale  (Ber^ 
I  irie)  depuid  les  temps  lea  jjlua  recules  jusqu'a  a  la  Conqucte  fran^aJBO  (1830). 
il  vols.    Paris :  8vo,  pp.  xxv +444,  with  2  maps ;  p.  477,  with  1  mail. 
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This  is  the  most  exhaustive  work  we  possess  on  the  general  history  of  the 
Barbary  States,  the  second  volume  reaching  only  to  1515.  Each  is  very 
fully  indexed. 

18ia  1888.  Ball,  K  A.  Beynolda— Mediterranean  Winter  Eesorts.  A 
practical  handbook  to  the  principal  health  and  pleasure  resorts  on  the  shores  ui 
the  Mediterranean.    London :  18mo,  p.  237,  with  illustrations. 

Pp.  97-109  are  devoted  to  Tangier — superficial  and  inaccurate. 

1811.  1888.  The  City  of  the  Shereefa  [Wazzan].  Cassell's  Family  Magazine, 
Feb.,  pp.  146-149,  with  illustrations. 

1812.  1888.  Ma<skint08h,  William.  —  Translation  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  into  the  Ri£Ban  dialect  of  the  Morocco  Berbers.    London :    8vo. 

Mr.  Mackintosh  has  since  then  translated  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  into  the 
same  language. 
18ia     1888.    Hein,  H.  — Un  faux  diplomate  au  xvii*.  sidcle.     Rev.  d'Hist. 
Diplomatique,  Paris :  8vo.    Vol.  for  1888  contains  pp.  656,  of  which  this  article 
occupies  from  pp.  27-40. 

It  refers  to  an  ambassador  sent  from  the  Sultan  to  France.  The  article 
itself  is  only  from  pp.  27-29 ;  the  rest  is  made  up  of  appendices — letters  of  the 
Sultan  to  Louis  XIII.,  &c. 

1814.  1888.  Iia  Iiintema,  Spanish  Satirical  Weekly  (Tangier).  Editor, 
A.  M.  Franceri.    It  lasted  to  1891. 

Like  all  of  its  kindred  which  sprang  into  existence  during  the  fever  of 
journalism  which  seized  Tangier  between  1880-90,  it  was  more  ribald  than 
witty.  As  there  were  only  a  few  Europeans  to  ridicule,  its  "satire"  wag 
grossly  personal. 

1815.  1888.  Floriant,  V.  de. — Le  Maroc  [BibliothSque  Universelle,  Paris: 
pp.  277-301. 

1816.  1888.  Ferdicaris,  Ion. — The  Protection  ^System,  FortnightlyiReview^ 
May.    A  short  letter  to  the  Editor. 

1817.  1888.  Dalgleish,  W.  a— The  Western  Sahara,  between  the  Tropic  of 
Cancer  and  the  Wadi  Draa.    Scott.  Geogr.  Mag.,  pp.  479-484. 

A  summary  of  M.  Douls'  wanderings.  No.  1870. 

18ia  1888.  "SarceUe"  (C.  A.  Payton).— Some  African  Trout.  Field, 
3rd  March. 

1819.  A  Wonderful  Year.    1.  c,  14th  April. 

1890.  Azlimzah  and  Bass.    1.  c,  9th  June. 

1821.  Trials  with  the  Tasergelt.    1.  c,  21st  and  28th  July. 

1822.  Good  Sport  among  Sea-fish.    1.  c,  6th  Oct. 

1828.  Azlimzah  at  last.    1,  c,  13th  Oct. 

1824.    Desperate  Ill-luck.    1.  c,  1st  Dec. 

1825.  Payton,  C.  A.— Report  for  1887  on  the  Trade  of  Mogador.  For,  Off. 
Ann.  Ser.  of  Cons.  Reports,  No.  326,  pp.  24. 

1826.    Report  for  the  year  1887  on  the  Agriculture  of  Mogador.    1.  c., 

Fo.  339,  pp.  14, 

1827.  1888.  White,  H.  B.— Report  for  1887  on  the  Trade  of  Tangier.  L  c. 
No.  360,  pp.  14. 
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1828.     18fi8.    White,  H.  E.— Report  ou  tUe  Agriculture  of  Tangtor.    I.  c,  No. 
384,  pp.  (i. 

18S8.     1888.    Maroc — Navigation  franfaise  A  Tauger.    Bull.  Cons.  Fr.,  ir.,p.  88. 


1830. 


Cuinmerce    et    Navigatious    dc  Rabat.      Bull.    rnin.  off.  ext^r.. 


1831.  Navigazione  de  Casabianca.     Id.  695.  ., 

1832.  Trausdctions  commerciales  i!^  Knbat.     Id.  693. 

1833.  Commercio  do  Tangeri.     Id.  6S&. 

1834.  Xotize  commerciali.    Mazagan.    Id,  691. 

1835.  1888.  Marokko.  —  Gestatlung  der  Getreideverscbiffung  zwisclieu  den 
marokkaniscbea  Uiifeu.     Dtutscbcs  HarHlelsarcbiv  (Gesctzgebung),  April  Heft. 

Zeitweilige  OL'stattuiig  der  Ausfalir  von  KinHbuMi.     Ibid.,  July  Heft. 

Oetreideverschiffung  zvrischcn  den  mnrokkauiscbcn  H&fen.  Ibid.,  November 
Heft. 

Larache :  Handel  und  Schiflfahrt  in  J.,  1887.      Ibid.  (Berichto), 

April  Heft. 

Mazagau :  Handel  und  Schift'fubrt  in  J.  1S87.  Ibid.  (Bericbte),  April 
Heft. 

Casablanca:  ilaudel  und  Schifffahrt  in  J.  1887.  Ibid.  (Bericbte),  April 
und  September  Ueft. 

Verkelir  dcutscher  Scbiffe  Ja  den  marokkauiscben  Hiifen,  1886-87.  Ibid.f 
July  Ueft. 

?.'ogador:  Handel  und  Schifffabrt,  1887.     Ibid.,  September  Heft. 

b'abat:  ll.itidel  und  ScliiflTiibrt,  18S7,     Ibid.,  Septemlier  Heft. 

Salli ;  Handel  und  SchiflfaUrt,  1687.     Ibid.,  September  Heft. 

Flandel  iwd  Schifffabrt  des  Sultanats  Marokko,  1887.  Ibid.,  December 
Heft. 

Tangier :  Handel  und  Scbtfffalirt,  1887.    Ibid,,  Decemlier  Heft. 

1836.  188y.  Martlnlere,  Henri  de  la. — Ajwrvu  de  la  Question  Marcicaine  ii 
propos  de  la  prochaine  conference  inlernationale.  Rev.  de  Gdogr.,  t.  xxil., 
pp.  436-446. 

Tbe  author  says:  "Les  intorcts  de  la  civilisaliuu  demanderaieut  une 
entente  intelligenient  d^tiuie  qui  niit  lea  deux  grandes  pni.saances  induslrielle-s 
cwcideatalcs,  la  Frnnce  et  TAngleterre  i\  I'abri  de  toute  surprise  et  ouvrlt  A 
leur  activitc  ctiuimerciale  le  Mugbrib." 

1887.  1888.  Campou,  L.  de.  —  Le  Sultan  Mouley-Ha^cn  ct  lo  Makhzen 
Marocain.    I.  c,  t.  xxiii.,  pp.  54-58. 

Written  by  tbe  well-known  autlior  of  "  Un  Empire  qui  croule*  at  the 
suggestion  of  a  former  French  Minister  in  Morocco,  who  «>id  t>  him,  "Si  vous 
Toulez  faire  oeuvre  utile,  tAcbcz  de  Hen  voir  le  Mikhzeu  (Moroccan  Govvm- 
mcut^  et  de  le  faire  coiiuaitre." 

1838.  1888.     Historical  Manu^cripta  CommiBaion. 

The  report  ou  Lord  Dartmouth's  ])iiiH.'rs  revctled  a  good  deal  about  Tangier, 
in  the  afVairs  of  which  one  of  hi^  auccstorb  played  a  prominent  ii&n  during 
the  Englisli  occujiatiou. 

1839.  1888.  Valbert,  Q.  —  Uu  Voyngeur  fran9UB  au  Maroc.  Eov.  dcs  Deux 
Mondes,  vol.  86,  Ist  April,  p.  670-681. 

The  voyageur  in  question  is  the  ^'icomte  Ch,  de  Foucauld,    See  No.  1842. 
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1840.  1888.  Boiler,  Ch..— ^Les  Caravanes  du  SourLin  occi<ienla1  et  lea  Pecheries 
li'Arguin.     Bull.  <le  la  Soc.  Gi5ogr.  Cumm.  do  Paris,  t.  x.  pp.  280-287,  with  map. 

Account  gi%*en  by  the  author  of  a  mission  confided  to  Lim  to  visit  M«jrocco, 
the  Canary  lsland5,  and  the  Coast  of  the  Salu»r.i  betwct'n  Ca[>e  Jubi  and 
Cape  Mirik. 

1841.  1888.  Say,  IjouIs.^ — La  Froutiere  du  Maroc.  Oujda,  Lea  Btini  Snassen, 
L'Oued  Kiss  ec  hi  .Moiilouya.     L  e.,  t.  x.,  pp.  52^-53U,  with  map  and  ilhi8trations. 

1842.  1888.  Foucauld,  Vicomte  Ch.  de. — Reconnaissojico  au  Maroc,  1883- 
84.     Paris :  4to,  pp.  xvi.  and  llio.     Atlafi,  2 1  ^lleets. 

It  is  imiKissiblH  ti>  overestimate  the  xalue  of  this  work,  which,  though  the 
most  important  ami  accurate  which  liiu  hiditrto  been  written  on  Morocco, 
lias  received  scarcely  any  recognition  fn-vra  English  geo;;rapher8.  Tlio 
author  travelled  disguised  as  a  Jew,  and  visited  Sus,  tiie  KiiT,  and  many  parts 
of  the  country  jirevionsly  unkn<nvn. 

Mr.  Joscpli  Thomson,  unquestionably  one  of  the  beat  judges  of  the  subject, 
remarks:  "After  jwssiug  thruugh  LitLcrto  unexplored  districts  between 
Me(]uinez  and  Demnal,  he  cros.sed  ihc  Atla.s  by  a  new  j^ass,  mapiwd  out  mucli 
of  the  Anti-Atias  for  the  first  tinif,  rccro3scd  into  the  valley  of  the  Muluyn, 
and  regained  Algeria  sarely,  rendering  it  impossible  for  any  fature  traveller  to 
make  such  another  brilliant  contribution  to  our  geographical  knowledge  of  the 
N.-Westeru  Corner  of  Airica." 

Shortly  after  bis  return  to  France  he  became  a  Trappist  monk. 

1843.  1888.  Maalem.  —  Ia  Question  Marocainc.  Nouv.  Revue,  t.  1., 
pp.  791-826. 

Written  to  cive  a  ;;eneral  view  of  Morocco,  in  anticijiation  of  the  expected 
CoufereDce  of  Maiirid  regarding  protection.  He  recommcDds  the  transfer  of 
the  legations  to  the  actual  scat  of  government, 

1844.  1888.  Seguin,  A.,  and  B.  Feigneaux. — En  Zigzig  du  Maroc  tk  Malte,  & 
travers  I'AJge'rie,  la  Tuniaie  et  les  lilata  Barbaresques.     Lyon  :  18mo,  pp.  530. 

1845.  1888.  Hay,  Hight  Hon.  Sir  J.  Drummond. — TJeminiscences  of  Boar- 
Hunting  in  Morocco.  Murray's  Magazine,  vol.  iii,,  March  (pp.  330-42)  and  April 
(pp.  531-540). 

1846.  1888.  Delphin,  G.— Fus,  son  University  et  rEcseigncment  suii&ieur 
MuEulnian.     Bull.  Trim,  do  Geogr.  et  d'Arcb.  Oran,  t.  viii.,  p.  Li."i-205. 

The  author  was  led  to  make  liis  enquiries  in  consequence  of  the  superior 
attainments  in  Arab  literature  shown  at  the  Algerian  cxamiuations;,  of  Arabs 
educated  at  Fez;  he  obt.uiitd  his  iuforraation  especially  from  Si  Edris  ben 
*rhabet,  professor  at  the  Medrasa  of  Tlemsen  and  Si  Mohammed  El'Harchaui, 
a  former  teacher  of  law  and  rrrauimitr  at  the  great  Mosque  of  the  same  to^vn, 
who  had  lived  and  studied  many  years  at  Fez.  The  author  gives  a  list  of  the 
works  studied  at  the  Colleges  of  Fez,  and  a  iliiii  of  the  city  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

1847.  1888.  liO  Protter  de  la  Garonne,  Lieut  de  Vaissaiix. — Nemoura,  son 
extensioa  commcrciale,  son  aveuir.    1.  c,,  p.  210. 

This  contains  a  chapttT  on  the  commerce  of  Nemours  with  the  interior 
of  Morocco. 

1848.  1888.  Castonnet  dea  Foaaes,  H. —  La  dynastic  des  Cherifs  Fileli. 
Her.  de  I'Afr.  Fr..  soptiSme  ano,,  p.  3S6  et  seq. 
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This  dynasty  was  foumled  in  the  17th  cent.,  when  both  Spain,  Portugal, 
nnd  Eugland  possessed  establiai[meuts  in  Slurocco.  Mowlai  Sherif,  the  first 
Sultan,  died  i[i  1(152. 

1849.  1888.  Basset,  Ben^.  —  Notes  de  Lexlei>giatthie  Uerbere,  Part  iv. 
Paris:  8vo,  pp.  100.  Iteprinietl  from  Journ.  Asiatique.  See  also  Nos.  1520, 
1620,  1687. 

Vocabulary  of  the  dialects  of  Tuat,  Gurara,  Argot,  Mzah  and  the  Auel- 
immiden  Tuareg?,  tliercfore  be,<»ring  only  indirectly  on  the  language  of 
Morocco, 

1850.  1888,  Darmon,  Isaac,  Iiitcrpr^te  judiciaire  de  1"  Classe,  k  Oran. — 
J^tude  BUT  la  sects  religieuse  de  hi  confr^'rie  Musulmane  dite  "les  Derkaoua." 
Comple-Tiend.  A.ss.  Frsn^.  ptiur  TAvance.  des  Sc.,  Congris  d'Oran,  1888,  Part  ii., 
pp,  3^9-404. 

Sidi  Moulai-El  Arbi,  founder  of  this  sect,  was  bom  at  Fez  in  1737  anil 
died  in  1815.  He  advised  his  followers  to  respect  Christians  and  Jews,  and 
not  to  ill-treat  animiils. 

1851.  1888.  Duveyrier,  HenrL — La  demiiTe  partie  inconnne  du  Littoral  de  la 
M&literran^e.    Lo  Kif.     Paris :  Bvu,  pp.  30.     See  also  No.  1773. 

1862.     1888.     Les    Frotdgda  au  Maroc  —  Rev.  Frauf.   de  Tfitrang.  et  dea 

Colon.,  V.  viii. 
1853.     1888.     Ck>nfi§renc0  de  Madrid  ponr  la  Protection  des  indigenes  au 

Maroc.     1.  c,  t.  vii,,  pp.  lUS-liOl. 

The  announcenient'of  a  conference  of  Plenipotentiaries  of  the  Great  Powers 
on  the  subject  cf  protection  to  be  accorded  by  foreign  Consuls  to  natives 
of  Morocco. 

1864.  1888.  Malavialle,  Ii.  —  La  Question  du  Maroc.  Montpellier:  8vo, 
pp.  72.     Eepriuled  from  the  Dull,  de  la  Soc.  Languedocieune  de  G6<.igraphie. 

1855.  18S8.  Haliburton,  R.  Q. — Letter  addressed  to  tlio  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  regarding  the  suppowed  discovery  of  a  I)w.irf  P^ace  in  Morocco. 
Nature,  May  31st. 

1856.  ■ ^-  Akkas  and  Dwarfs  in  Southern  Morocco.    Paper  read  at  British 

Association,  Bath,  Sec.  E,  10th  Sept. 

1857.  1888.  Thomson,  Joseph. — Notes  from  the  Atlas  Mountains.  Extracts 
of  a  letter  from to  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.    1.  c. 

The  Council  of  the  British  Association  made  a  grant  of  £100  towards  the 
expenses  of  Mr.  Thomson's  cxi>edilioo. 

1858.  18S8.  Fitzau,  August — Die  NordwestkiiBte  Afrikas,  von  Agndlr  bis 
St.  Louis.  Deutsche  Geographische  Bliitter,  herausgegeben  von  den  Geog. 
Gesellsch.  in  Bremen,  Bd.  xi.,  pp.  223-20-1,  with  map.  Also  seporatcly,  8vo, 
Leipzig:  1888. 

This  essay  was  originally  presented  as  the  Author's  thesis  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Leipzig. 

1869.    Verzeichnis  dcr  seit  dcm   xvi.  Jahrhnndert  iiber  die  Nordwest- 

kiisto  von  Afrika,  zwischen  Marokko  und  dem  Senegal  erschiencnen  Beisebeech. 
imd  Abhandlungen.  (List  of  Authorities.)  Deutsche  Geog.  Bliitter,  heraus- 
gegeben von  den  Geog.  Gesellsch.  in  Bremen,  Bd,  xi.,  pp.  264-270. 

1860.  1888.  Marokko.  —  Meyer's  Konvereations-Lexikou,  vol.  si.,  5th  ed., 
pp.  275-278. 
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1861.    1888.    Kerdeo  Ch^ny,  A.  de. — Guide  du  Voyj^nr  au  Maroc,  et  Gtiide 

du  Touriste,  par accompagnS  d'une  Carte  du  Maroc  par  Cb.  Lasailly. 

Paris  (printed  at  Tangier) :  12ido,  pp.  208. 

The  first  attempt  of  the  kind ;  useful,  though  not  without  some  blunders. 
The  author  is  the  editor  of  the  '  Reveil  du  Maroc.' 

1882.  1888.  Harris,  W.  B.  — A  Visit  to  Sheshuan.  Proc.  Roy.  Geograph. 
Society,  vol.  vL,  pp.  18-22. 

1868.  1888.  Ovilo  y  Canales,  Don  Felipe,  Director  of  the  Spanish  School 
of  Medicine  at  Tangier. — Estado  actual  de  Marruecos.  Confercncia  dada  en  el 
Ateneo  de  Madrid  el  17  de  Abril.  Bol.  de  la  Soc.  de  Geogr.  de  Madrid,  t.  xziv., 
pp.  257-290. 

1864.  1888.  Cuevas,  Don  Teodoro  de,  Yice-Consul  de  Espa£ia  en  Larache. — 
La  Cindad  de  Uazzdn.  Extracto  de  la  Obra  iD^dito  El-Qarh,  estudio  geogr&fico,. 
administrativo,  comcrcial  y  agricola  do  la  region  comprendida  entre  la  Sierra  de 

Ctomara  S.L»P  (Jj^  «1  Atlantica  y  el  Scbu  Ujum  J\j  en  el  reino  de 
Fez.    1.  c,  pp.  252-294. 

1866.  1888.  Frojet  de  Neutralisation  du  Detroit  de  Gibraltar.  R  Fran9. 
de  ll^tr.  et  des  Colon.,  t.  vii.,  p.  334. 

This  is  a  project  for  neutralizing  the  district  of  Tangier. 

1866.  1888.  Petition  des  Franfais  i  Mogador,  1.  c,  p.  461,  for  adjourning  the 
proposed  Conference  of  Madrid. 

1867.  1888.  Douls,  Camille. — Itindraire  chez  les  Maures  Nomades.  I.  c.» 
pp.  713-717,  with  map. 

A  notice  of  M.  Douls'  travels  in  the  Tour  du  Monde. 

1868b    Cinq  Mois  chez  les    Maures    Nomades    du    Sahara    Occidental 

Tour  du  Monde,  vol.  27,  Nos.  1422-3. 

1868.    Voyages  dans  le  Sahara  occidental  et  sud-marocain  (Conference 

iaite  dans  le  grande  salle  de  I'HdteUde-ville  de  Bouen,  7  Jan.  1888).  Bull, 
de  la  Soc.  normande  de  Geographic,  Jan.-F^v.  1888).  Also  reprinted,  Rouen : 
4to,  p.  88  (portrait  and  map),  and  Biill.  Soc.  Gdogr.  Lille,  ix.  p.  66,  map. 

M.  Douls  landed  on  the  coast  south  of  Morocco  in  1887,  and  like  pre* 
viotis  adventurers  in  that  region,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  finally,  after  enduring 
great  lAirdships,  brought  to  the  city  of  Morocco,  where,  through  the  agency  of 
Sir  W.  Kirby  Green  (who  happened  to  be  there),  he  was  freed.  He  attempted  to 
make  another  journey  in  disguise,  but  was  murdered  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
four.  No.  1903.  A  detailed  account  of  his  adventiu-es  appeared  in  the 
Times  (London),  Oct.  11, 14,  1887,  and  the  Globe  (London),  Dec.  30, 1887. 

1870.    Le  Sahara  Occidental,  entre  le  Tropic  et  le  Oued  Draa.    Rev.  de 

O^ogr.,  xL,  p.  255. 

1871.    Excursion  dans  le  Sahara  Occidental.     C.  R.  Soc.  Gdogr.  Paris. 

No.  13,  p.  442. 

1872.  1888.  Borsari,  Ferdinando.  —  C^eografia  etnologica  c  storica  della 
Tripolitania,  Cirenaica  e  Fezzan  con  ccnni  sulla  storia  si  queste  Regioni  e  su) 
Silfio  della  Cirenaica.    Torino,  Napoli,  Palermo :  8vo,  pp.  278. 

Though  this  work  is  not  on  Morocco,  in  the  text  and  bibliography  may  be 
found  much'  indirectly  connected  with  that  coimtry,  while  the  ethnological 
section  has  a  direct  bluing  on  it. 
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1878.  1888.  Perry,  Harold  A.— Europe  and  Morocco,  or  the  Western  Ques- 
tion.    Macmillaii'a  Magnziiie,  Mnrch,  No.  341,  pp.  31)1-400. 

Largely  on  the  subject  of  Protcctiun  and  other  pylilical  quesliotis. 
1874.     1888.    Boccord,  Olulio  di,  Capitino  di   sUto   maggiore.  — Prima  Mis- 
sioue   nel   Maroco  da  Tanc;eri  a  Fez.     Cosmos  del  Prof.  Guido  Cora,  vol.  ix  , 
p.  73  et  set/.  wiMj  plan  of  Ffz. 

Thta  miasiuu  was  under  the  couimaad  of  Cunim.  S.  Scovasso,  and  proccedecl 
in  1872  to  Tangier,  to  Fez,  Mekenes,  and  Karia-el-Lla\)esj.i.  Tlic  account  of  an 
Excursion  to  i'erigil  Island  is  tranaluttd  in  Le  Iteveil  du  Maroc,  2-4tlx  Feb.  181)2. 

1876.  1888.  ftuedenfeldt,  M.  —  Eiiitheihiug  und  Verbreitung  dcr  Bcrber- 
bevolkcning  in  Marokko.  Zeitach.  fiir  Etlinologte,  Beilia:  Bd.  ^x.,  s.  98-130; 
14G-HiO;  184-210,  with  map  and  j>late.  Continued  iu  Bd.  xxi.,  8.  81-108. 
'J'rans.  in  abstract,  Scotlish  Geograplncai  Magazine,  Janiwry  1889,  pp.  41-43. 

1876.  1888.  Bericht  omtvcnt  ecn  IntcrnatJouaal  Handelsmuseura  te  Tanger  (also 
in  French)  in  ^"orzame'.ing  van  Conaulnirt  on  anden;  Vcrslagen  en  Berichten  over 
Nijvorhcid,  Unudt-l  ea  Schcopvaart.  "b  Uravenliage,  Gebrocders  van  Cleef.  Jaxir- 
gang  1888,  p.  71. 

1877.  1888.  Casael,  V.  E.,  Cousul-General  te  Tangi-r.— Report  for  1886  (iu 
English).    1.  c,  p.  '2m. 

1878.  1888.  Xja^aailly,  Ch. — Carte  S]>^ciale  du  Maroc,  avec  notice  g^graphique 
snr  cot  Empire.  Scale,  1:3,000,000  or  41"6  geog.  miles  to  an  inch.  Paris: 
March.     2iid  Edit.  1892. 

The  same  map  nppeant  in  No.  1861,  but  without  tiie  iitatistics  and  descrii)- 
tive  malter  aloo^  the  ui.ir;jius. 

1879.  188tl,  Quedenieldt,  M.  —  Mitieilungen  aus  Marokko  uud  detu  nord- 
westliclieii  Sahani-i^eliiele.     Greifsivald  :  8vo,  pi>.  (i5. 

1880.  1889.  Piesae,  L.,  and  J.  Canal.— Tlemfeo.  Paris:  8vo,  pp.  101,  with 
many  illustratinns.     E-stracted  from  the  Revue  de  I'Afriquc  francaise. 

It  contains  luuch  toucliiiig  the  early  hibtory  of  Morocco. 

1881.  18S9.  Thomson,  Joseph, — A  Journey  to  SouUiern  Morocco  and  iLe 
Atlas  Mountainji,  Proc.  1!.  Gcoj.  Soc,  vol.  xi.,  No.  1,  pp.  1-17,  with  map  of 
iKtuth-We.stcni  Morocco. 

A  short  account  of  .in  exploratiou,  conductetl,  like  all  the  author's  ex- 
l>editiou8,  with  singular  inteiligenoe  and  uct.  lie  ascended  some  of  the 
highest  loinls  of  the  Atla.i,  and  his  journey  would  havo  been  more  fiuitfal 
had  he  not  been  recalled  to  lead  an  expedition  (which  never  cume  off)  for  the 
relief  of  Eniin  Pasha.  Sue  ai«io  llev.  Fmur.  de  TEtraDg.  et  des  ColonieE,  t.  x., 
p.  88,  and  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Langue<iocienne  de  Gocgr. 
188a.  - — —  llow  I  reach«i  my  higkeat  Point  in  the  Atlas.  Good  Words, 
January,  [i.  17. 

1883,    Ileport  to  the  Committee  of  the  Brit.  Ass.  appointed  to  investigate 

the  Geography  and  Geology  of  the  Atlas  range  in  the  Empire  of  Morocco,  with 
a  list  of  the  Plants  and  Coleoptera  yb^ervcd. 

1884.    Explorationa  in  the  AtLis  Mountains.    Scott.  Geogr.  Mag.,  vol.  t., 

pp.  169-180. 

Short  narrative  of  !>ia  journey  from  May  to  Sept.  1888,  read  before  the 
Scottish  Geograpliieal  Society. 

1886.    Travels  in   the  Atlas    and   Southern  Morocco.      A   narrative  of 

exploration.    Louduu  :  8vo,  pp.  xviii.  and  488 ;  C8  lUut>trations  and  6  mapa. 
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The  first  three  chapters  ure  tlevoted  to  Tangier ;  the  next  four  deal  with 
the  jonmey  to  Agiitlir  and  Moga«Jor;  llience  throiigli  Shiedma  to  Saffi  and 
Merakieh.  Mr.  ThouiRon  then  crossed  the  Atlas  at  lliree  different  places,  ami 
ascended  to  a  height  of  13,000  feet.  His  infunnatiuu  reganling  Ibu  Jews  i» 
especially  interesting. 
1880.  1889.  ThomBon,  Joseph. — Some  Impressions  of  Morocco  nnd  the  Moor*. 
Journal  uf  the  Mnucbester  Geoj^niphicul  Society,  vol.  v.,  pp.  101-119,  witfi 
map. 

1887.  1889.  Clodd,  Edward. — Thomson's  Travels  in  Morocco.  New  Review, 
Sept,  pp.  383-394. 

1888.  1889.  Marokko.  ^- Getreideverschifl'nng  zwischen  den  marokkaniachea 
Hafen.     Deut«:lic(»  HamiuliMirchiv  (Gesetzgebuug),  Marcli  Heft, 

Zeitweilige  (rc«tattung  der  Ausfuhr  voii  Knocht-ti.      VfiiW.,  August  Heft- 

Ijirache:  HandeUhericht,  1888.     Jbid.  (Ifericlite),  April  lleft. 

Mazagan  :  Handelslwricht,  lHy8.    Jbid.,  May  lltft. 

Rabat:  Hnndelsbericht,  1K8H.     May  Heft. 

Tangier:  Verkehr  deufcscher  SchiOe,  1888.     July  Heft. 

Mazagan  :  Verkelir  deutscher  SchifVe,  1888,     Ihid.,  July  Hefl. 

Mogador :  Verkehr  deaUschcr  ScluflV;,  1888.     Ibid.,  July  Heft. 

1888.  1889.  I>ebeaux  and  Daul^z.  —  Synopsis  de  la  Flore  de  Gibraltar. 
Actes  de  la  Soci<5tt'  Linneeune  de  Bordeaux,  vol.  xlii«,  1888,  and  in  a  sep«rat» 
volume,  Paris  and  Gibraltar :  Bvo,  pp.  2G1,  with  ma[)  and  plate. 

The  plants  which  extend  to  the  opp^^site  coast  of  Morocco  are  notwl. 

1880.  1881).  Tangier  Affairs,  etc.— These  formwi  the  theme  of  some  usefiiL 
articles  in  the  Glolie,  March  Hth,  :27th,  St.  J.aiues'  Gazette,  March  18th, 
Graphic,  Nov.  2nd  (Cape  Juby,  by  Mr.  Donald  Miickeuzie,  with  views  of  the 
seltlement),  and  a  scries  of  articles  in  the  'World'  during  Sept.  and  Oct., 
describing  the  Sultan'^  vjnit  to  T.in'jier.     (Mrs.  Cooke,  No,  1987). 

leei.     1889.    The  Population  of  Morocco.— Proc.  R.  G.  S.,  vol.  xi.,  p.  176. 

A  statemeut  of  the  population  given  on  the  authority  of  tlie  '  R^veil  du 
Maroc.' 

1883.  1889.  m  Moghrib,  Arabic  Weekly  (Tangier).  Editor,  'Aisa  Farah. 
Became  extinct  Oct.  J 2th. 

1803.  1889.  Boulenger,  O.  A.— On  the  Reptiles  and  Batrachians  obtained  ia 
Morocco  by  Mr.  Henry  Vaucher.  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natural  History, 
vol.  iii.,  pp.  303-307,  iv.,  16. 

Twenty-three  species  from  the  vicinity  of  Tangier. 

1804.  1889.  Cra-wford,  J.  V.  Morocco  at  a  Glance.  Lymingtnn :  8to. 
pp.  155. 

Intende<l  to  popularize  Morocco  .is  a  resort  for  winter  visitors. 

1806.  1889.  Rawllnson,  Canon  George.— History  of  Thnnicia.  London : 
8to,  pp.  xxii.  and  583,  with  maps  and  illustrations. 

Chapter  i.  treats  slightly  of  the  I'hrenician  colonies  outside  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  the  principal  of  which  was  Tingis  (Tangier). 

1806.  18^'.t.  The  Picturesque  Mediterranean:  its  cities,  shores,  and 
islands.     With  i^ll^t^:Uil>n8  on  woinl.     2  vul.-^.  [iyK!M)l],     London:  4to. 

First  number,  published  in  November  188'J,  contains  au  article  on  Gibraltar 
by  H.  P.  Traill,  with  digressions  to  Tangier  and  Ceuta,  and  seven  fine 
woodcuts  of  those  places.    The  full-page  view  of  Tangier  is  particularly  good. 
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1887.     1889.      TJii  Viaje    en    el    Bur    de  Marruecos.  —  Bol.  Soc.  Geogr. 
Madrid,  t.  xxvi.,  pp.  346-351. 

Notice  of  the  journey  made  in  1888  by  Mr.  Joseph  Thomson. 

1898.     1889.     BrowTv,  Robert.  —  Tlie  Countries  of  the  World,  etc.    London : 
6  vols.,  4to,  with  several  hiuidretls  of  illustrations  [n.  d,]. 

The  portiou  devottd  to  Morocco  in  the  last  editioa  is  vol.  vi.,  pp.  109- 
118,  with  four  illustrations  in  the  text.  The  l.\test  issno  of  the  work,  of 
which  there  have  been  several  edition.^,  was  begun  in  serial  form  in  1884  and 
finished  in  1889. 

1889.     1889.    Hay,  Rt.  Hon.  Sir  John  Drummond,  G.C.M.Q.— Morocco  : 

its  importance  from  its  proximity  to  England^  position  on  the  Straits  of 
GibraltAr,  and  its  caiiabilities  of  becoming  an  important  mart.  Chamber  of 
Comm.  Journ.,  vol.  viiL,  No.  94,  Dec.  5,  p.  282. 

An  address  given  by  the  author,  for  forty-two  years  British  representative 
in  Morocco,  at  a  special  general  meeting  of  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, on  the  13th  Nov. 

The  same  address  was  published  in  pamphlet  form,  (is  one  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  publication.H;  '  Morocco,'  8vo.,  pp.  IG. 

1800.  1881).  Boiler,  Ch.,  CLarg^  de  Missions  en  Afrique. — Langue  Arabe  de 
Maroc.    Giiuninaire,  Chrestomf.thie  ot  glossaire.    2ad  ed.    Paris:  8 vo. 

1901.     18S9.    Mackenzie,  Donald.— The    British  Settlement  at  Cape  Juby, 
North-West   Africa.      Blackwodl's   Magazine  (Edinburgh),  vol.    cxlvi.,  Sept., 
pp.  412-421. 
180S.      1S89.      Coming,    Charles    R. — Aalcsund     to    Tetuan.      A    journey. 
Paisley  and  London  :  Hvo,  jtp.  vii.  and  489. 

The  author  is  an  American  who  travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  and  made 
a  short  visit  tn  Morocco. 

1908.     1889.    Doula,  Camille. 

Tins  adveiilurnus  youu^  traveller,  jom-neying  aa  a  Mohammedan  under  the 
name  of  El-Uadj  Akl-el-Melek,  wa.s  murdered  by  his  guides  when  going  from 
Tangier  to  Tafilct,  probably  with  the  intention  uf  reaching  Timbuktu.  Sco 
Proc-  Roy.  Geogr.  S<«,  Loud.,  vol.  xL,  No.  St,  Sept.,  p.  501. 

1904.  1889.  "Saroelle"  (C.  A.  Payton).— Autunm  Shootiog  at  Mogadon 
Field,  Gth  Jan. 

1906.  Battles  and  Breakages  of  a  Bamboo.    1.  c,  5th  Jan. 

1906.  — — —  Barbelling  in  Barbary.     1.  c,  30th  March. 

1907-  - — '—  Shooting  round  Mogndor.     1.  c,  I8th  May. 

1608.  Quail  Shooting  in  Morocco.     L  c,  7th  Sept. 

1900.     1889.    Baden-PowreU,  Capt.  R.  S.  —  Pig-Sticking  and  Hog-Hunting. 

Ixindon :  8vo. 

I't).  146-147  refer  to  pig-sticking  in  Morocco. 

1910.  1889.  Martinifire,  H.  M.  P.  d©  la. — Morocco.  Journeys  in  the  King- 
dom of  Fez  and  to  the  Court  of  Mulai  Ilassan,  with  itineraries  constructed  by  the 
author,  and  a  BiblioLjraphy  of  Morocco  from  1844  to  1887.  With  a  preface  by 
Lieut-Col.  Trotter,  93rd  Highlanders.  London :  8vo,  pp.  xvi.  and  478,  seven 
route-maps  and  plans. 

This  work  is  translated  from  the  MS.  of  the  anthor,  and  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  literature  of  Norlheru  Morocco. 
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The  Bibliography,  a  revision  of  No.  1705,  is  a  supplement  to  Renou's  very 
unsatisfactory  catalogue-,  it  is  arranged  alphabetically  nccordinf;  to  the  namos 
of  authors,  and  contains  527  entries  of  works,  though  many  are  inaocanite  and 
imperfectly  given,  and  nuiuercjus  references  to  maps  and  plana. 

1911.  1880.  Constant,  Benjamin. — Tangier  and  Morocco.  Leaves  from  a 
Painter's  Note-book.     Harjier's  Mag.,  April,  pp.  753-771.     Illustrated. 

The  .luthor,  the  famous  French  painter,  accompanied  M.  Tissot,  the  French 
Minister,  on  his  mission  to  the  Emjieror  at  Morocco.  They  went  by  sea  to 
Mazagan.  Its  geograjjhioal  value  may  be  gauged  by  the  writer  calling  the 
prG8«at  Sultan,  who  succeeded  in  1873,  Sidi  Moliainnied,  a  miat.ako  whicli 
until  last  year  stood  in  Bradshaw's  'Continental  Time-Tables.'  He  refers 
to  a  "desert''  at  Morocco,  and  makea  numerous  other  blunders  in  his  artistic 
rha}i«odics. 

1815.  1889.  CuBtoma  Tariff.— Bates  of  Export  and  Import  Dutiea  in  Morocco. 
Board  of  Trade  Journ.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  307. 

1918.  1889.  Harris,  "Walter  B.— The  local  distribution  of  Tribes  inhabiting 
the  MountaioB  of  North-West  Morocco.  Proc.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  vol.  xi.,  No.  8, 
Aug.,  pp.  487—191,  with  map  of  N.W.  Morocco. 

The  author  travelled  in  N.W.  Morocco  in  March  and  April,  1889  (after  his 
visit  to  Siieshuan,  see  No.  1808),  in  company  with  the  Sherif  of  Wazzan, 
who  was  of  great  assistance  to  him  iu  placing  the  locality  of  each  tribe  on  the 
map  of  the  country. 

1914.    __  The  Land  of  an  African  Sulton.    Travels  in  Morocco,  1887,  1888 

and   18Ht».      Loudon  :    8vo,  pp.  xii.  and  338,  with  map  and  2G  illuatrations ; 
also  large  paper,  with  additional  illusti-atiou.s. 

Narrative  of  journeys  made  iu  1887-89.  The  author  h.is  not  much  that 
is  new  to  teil.  On  one  of  his  journeys  he  nccompauied  Sir  W.  Kirby  Green, 
H.M.  Minister  to  the  court  of  tho  Sultan  at  Morocco  city.  See  Sat.  Rev., 
3rd  May,  1890,  p.  542 ;  and  Athenieum,  where  some  inaccuracies  are 
pointed  out. 

1816.  1889.  Order  in  Council,  e-stablishiog  a  Conaular  Court  for  Morocco, 
signed  at  Windsor,  28th  Nuvember,  1889. 

1918.  1889.  White,  Herbert  E.— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Tangier  and  district 
for  1888.     Dip.  and  Consular  Reports,  Ann.  Ser.,  No.  682,  pp.  23. 

1817.  1889.  Payton,  Chaa.  A,— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mogador  for  1888. 
No.  553,  8vo,  pp.  23. 

1818.     Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  Mogador  for  1888.    I.  c,  No.  541. 

pp.  7. 

1818.     1889.     Two  Days  at  Tangier.    *  Time '  (Magazine),  Sept. 

1880.     1889.     Thureau-Dangin,  Paul. — L'Entente  Cordiale  entre  la  France  et 

I'Anglcterre.    Taiti  et  le  filaroc  (F(?vrier-Septembre,  1884).    'I^e  Correspondant,' 

t.  154,  pp.  700-741. 

Account  of  the  bombardment  of  Tangier  and  Mogador. 

1891.    1888-1889.    Houdaa,  O.  —  Nozhet-ElhMi.     ^^^\J^    ifcp*.      Histoire 

de  1ft  Dynastic  Saadienne  au  Maioc  (1511-1670),  par  Mchammed  Esseghir  Ben 
Elhadj   Ben  Abdalkh  El-oufraiii.    Traduction  franfaiso  par  O.  Homlas,     Pjiris : 

8vo,  pp.  r  1 «,  vii.  and  SCO.     Publications  of  the  ficole  des  Laugues  Orientales 
vlvantes,  iii.  S^rie,  vol.  ii.  Arabic  text ;  iii.  translation.    Sec  Noa.  345,  1755. 
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Nozhct'Elh&di  narrates  the  roundalion  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco  as  it 
exists  at  the  ]ire8«nt  day,  and  is  jubtly  considered  &s  one  of  the  most  valaable 
sources  of  tlie  history  of  that  country.  This  work  has  been  copiously  used  ty 
writers  on  Morocco.  The  present  translation  is  based  on  three  MSS.,  two  of 
which  M.  Houdas  obtained  nt  Tlemsen,  and  the  third  is  in  the  Gorrcmment 
Library  nt  Algiers. 

1082.  1889.  Coyne,  Commandant  A. — Le  Sahara  de  I'OueBt.  ]ttude  G^ogra- 
phique  sur  I'Adr'ar  et  une  partiu  da  Sahara  occidental.  Iter.  Africaine,  t  xxxiii.^ 
No.  192,  p.  1,  et  teq. 

The  recital  of  a  journey  made  by  three  pilgrims  lo  Mecca  from  Chingueti, 
in  the  coimlry  of  the  Ailrar  or  Azrar,  through  Geryvillo  In  Algeria. 

1928.    1889.     "  Moger.  HenrL"— Au  Maroc.    La  Geograpliie,  18th  March. 
Underitivod  to  have  bctn  writtt-n  by  Th.  Belin. 

1824.  1889,  Iiavisse.  Ernest. — La  Mission  franfaise  en  Maroc.  Rev.  Bletie, 
22  Juin,  p.  772,  tt  srq. 

An  account  of  the  mission  of  the  newly-appointi-d  French  Minister,  W. 
PatenOtre,  to  deliver  his  letter  of  credince  to  the  Sultan. 

1826.  188!t.  Maroe,  IjOB  diverses  Hacee  et  leiir  r(?partition,  Rcr,  Pr.  de 
I'Etrang.  et  dea  L^)lon.,  t.  ix.,  pp.  4U,  106.  Articles  quoted  from  the  '  Rfiveil  de 
Manx;.' 

1826.    delations  commerctalea  avec    la  France  et  la  Voie  Alg^rienue. 

1.  c,  p.  427. 

1827. University-  Musulmane  de  GaraouTp  h  Fas.     1.  c,  p.  490. 

1928.  1889.  Picard,  Edmond.— El-Moghreb  al  Aks^a.  Uno  mission  beige  au 
Maroc.    BruxfUes :  4tii,  pp.  422,  fine  illustrations  in  i;hromo-tint.    iSee  No.  1975. 

1929.  1889.  Ifbammed  ben  RahaL  —  A.  travers  les  Beni  Snassen.  Bull. 
Trim,  dc  Geogr.  et  il'Arch.  d'Oran,  t.  ix.,  pp.  1-50,  with  in»p. 

The  travels  of  an  educatwl  Anib  in  that  part  of  M<.irocco  bordering  on  Ihfr 

Algerian  frontier,  written  with  modesty  and  intelligence. 

1890.  1880.  Dolphin,  O, — G<5ndalogies  de  Mouley  Hassan,  eropereur  iht 
Maroc,  et  de  Sidi  Abd  Es-Sellaro,  Ch^rif  d'Chiazzan.    t.  ix.,  p.  193. 

1831.  1889.  Maroc— Marchd  tie  Moendor  en  Janvier  et  Fevrier.  Mon.  Off. 
du  Commerco,  1<>  Mui.     Extnict  from  French  Consular  rt-ports. 

1832.  1889.  Bobles,  P.  Guillen.— Catalogo  de  los  Manuscritoe  Arabes  ei- 
istentea  en  la  Biblintica  N.icional  dc  Madrid,  8vo,  ]>p.  332. 

Contains  a  list  of  606  MSS. 

1838.  1880.  Quedenfeldt,  M.— Die  Corporjilionon  der  Uled  Soidi  Harae>d-u- 
Mftssa  unter  d-r  (•riruv  in  siidlichcn  Marokko.  Vcrhandlungcn  der  Berliner 
anthropologischen  GoscUschaft,  20tb  July.     Berlin,  1889,  pp.  672-586. 

1884.    1889.    Krebs,    W.— Maghreb,    das 
Geogr.  Rundschau,  xi.,  pp.  202-207, 

1835.  1889.  Rinn.  Louis,  Commandant.— Leg  Origiues  Berb^res:  fitodea 
liaguistiques  et  etlmologiques.  Algiers:  8vo,  ]-p.  412;  Appendix  and  Index 
xxxix.,  with  0  foliHng  plates  of  letters  and  alphabets. 

This  work,  the  author  of  which  was  formerly  Chief  of  the  Central  Sorrice 
for  Native  Affairs  in  Algeria,  relates  chiefly  to  the  Berbers  of  that  colony. 
But  it  occasionally  discusses  those  of  Morocco  and  the  aeighboiving  country. 
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8omo  of  Ilia  concluxioDii,  e.^.,  tliat  of  tlio  Indinn  origin  uf  some  of  Iho 
Berlxjr  races,  are  rather  atartliiig.  Ho  is,  liowcver,  convinced  tliat  tlio 
debris  of  tlie  riiceniciaiis,  Greekn,  Koiiiaus,  Vandals  ami  Arabs  remain  still  iu 
the  Ik-rber  couutry,  comj)leteiy  absorbed  iu  lliat  ikjojiU',  the  vitality  of  which 
has  defied  invaaiou  after  invasion,  and  massacre  after  uia&sacre.  In  short  the 
Berbers,  whetlier  under  their  own  name  or  under  tiiat  of  tJie  Arabs,  form  the 
majority  of  the  nlwriginea  of  Algeria,  and  are  of  nu  Inii>-Euroi>oan  race  and 
tongne,  the  Iberian  theory  being  evidently  ndoiited  by  M-  lUnn. 

The  native  name  of  the  town,  so  erroneously  called  tho  City  of  Morocco 
(Merakish),  he  traces  (p.  332)  to  n  ar  =  tir,  8ons  of  0  X  Kut,  Kush  with 
3  M.,  the  prefix  of  names  of  the  third  form  in  the  Ik-rlwr  tongue. 

1836.  1890.  Racherche  dcs  aatiquiles  daua  le  Nord  dc  TaVfrique :  Conseils  aus 
Archeologucs  et  aux  voyageurs.  Paris:  8vo,  pp.  252,  witii  inauy  cuts  and  plates 
and  a  map. 

This  excellent  work,  issued  by  the  Comitd  des  Travanx  historiques  et 
i!cientitiques  aux  corre.spondunta  <1ii  minist^ro  do  I'liiatruction  ]iubliqiie,  iu 
addition  to  its  indirect  bearing  on  Morocco,  contains  a  reprint  (pp.  23i-262)  of 
tlie  Itineraries  of  Peutinger  and  Antunitms.     (Nos.  11,  212.) 

1837.  18d0.    Tangier  and  other  parta  of  Moroooo. 

ThcM  formed  the  theme  of  articles  iu  the  'limes,  May  2Uth,  27th  and 
Sept.  24th. 

1838.  1890.  Hooker,  Sir  Joseph,  K.C.S.L— Obituary  notice  of  Mr.  John 
Ball,  F.I1.S.     I'roceei.1.  lioyal  Geogr.  Soc.,  vol.  xii.,  p.  99, 

Mr.  Ball  iiccotnpanied  the  author  on  hia  expedition  to  Morocco.  See 
Nos.  1130,  1131,  117S),  1275,  1'27G. 

1888.  1890.  Harris,  "Walter  B.— A  Ni^jht  in  a  M.Kjrish  llainmum.  Black- 
wood's Mag.,  October. 

1840.  1890.  Benitez,  C. — Viaje  ix)r  Marruecos.  ]l«vtsta  Contemponinea, 
February,  April,  Au;4ust. 

1841.  1690.  Coello,  Francisco.  —  £1  Ksar-el-Acabcr,  jxir  D.  Teodoro  de 
Cucvaa.    Bol.  R.  Acad.  Hist.,  Madrid,  vol.  xvii.,  5,  pp.  353-384. 

1842.  1800.  Jjone-Pool,  Stanley,  with  Additions  by  Ijieut.  J.  T>.  J.  Kelley, 
CS.  Navy. — Tlie  Barbary  Corsairs.  London :  8vo,  pp.  JjIU,  with  numerous 
illustrations. 

The  author  saya:  "The  kingdom  of  Morocco  is  m»l  strictly [?J  a  Barbary 
stale,  and  its  history  docs  not  Ijelong  to  this  volume.  Nevertheleaa  ...  a  iew 
words  will  not  be  out  of  place." 

1843.  1890.  Beckman,  Wilhelm.  —  An  Ambassador's  Visit  to  Morocc-J. 
Ceber  Land  und  ileer.     Stuttgart :  parts  1,  2. 

1844.  1890.    Morocco,     The  '  Timcii,'  24  September. 

Letter  from  a  correspondent  who  travelletl  during  six  mouths  iu  the  country, 
giving  an  account  of  a  recent  series  of  relxjllioris  amongst  the  Berber  tribes. 

1845.  1890.  Brown,  Bobert  —  Tlie  Adventures  of  Thoma.i  Fellow,  of 
Penryn,  Mariner  (three-and-twenty  years  in  captivity  among  tiie  Moors).  Written 
by  himself  and  edited,  with  introduction  and  notes,  by  Dr.  Bobert  Brown. 
London  :  8vo,  pp.  379,  with  illustrations. 

This  forms  vol.  iv,  of  the  "  Adventure  Series."     It  was  Jlrst  isBucd  in.  1742, 
No.  3G6. 
vol.  IU.  -2  a 
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*'  Tlie  best  of  .ill  the  tales  of  captives  ninong  the  Moora,  once  so  comnion 
and  80  popular." — Sat.  Eev.,  Dec,  27,  p.  742. 

This  is  B  rcpriut  of  No.  3G6  divided  into  thirteen  Chapters  with  an  Inlro- 
ductiou  (pp.  4(>)  on  the  history  of  the  Salli  llovers.  Christian  BIave«,  and 
Renegadoes,  and  a  btries  of  notes  (pp.  333-372)  on  the  geographical  and 
historical  alluMons  in  the  text.  Pellow  is  mentioned  in  Braiihwaite's  Account 
of  Mr.  RnssclPs  Embassy  in  1727  as  "one  Pelleau,  a  young  fellow  of  good 
family  in  Cornwal,  but  now  rurned  Moor."  He  visited  many  places  in  the  Atlas 
whum  no  othi-r  Eurnix-an  has  been,  and  in  his  narrative  may  be  fuuuii,  often 
under  an  uncouth  spelling  and  grievously  bail  Anibic,  the  naini's of  geographical 
localitius  which  did  not  get  into  niiipa  for  many  years  subsequently,  Niarly 
the  wholu  of  Fellow's  Narrative  was  reprintol  in  the  Times  of  Morocco,  No.  17 
et  $eq.,  under  the  titleof  "The  Adventures  of  an  Englishman  twenty-lhree  years 
&  Slave  in  Morocco,  A.n.  1715  to  1733.     Ilclnted  by  iiimself.^ 

1946.  1890,  Wake,  Richajrd. — A  Selection  of  Sketclies  and  Letters  on  sport 
and  life  in  Morocco.     London  ;  oblong  fol.  [no  date,  but  issued  in  Jan.  1890.] 

Twenty-four  lithogniijliic  sketches  and  portrait,  some  in  colours,  with  brief 
de.scri|>tton«, 

Hoviewod  in  Saturday  Review,  Ist  March,  p.  265,  where  it  is  said,  **  There 
is  not  a  supcrtluoua  or  unmeaning  touch  in  the  wliole  of  these  rapid  and 
spirited  records  of  sj»rt  and  life  in  Morocco."  The  aut  bor  was  shot  at  Souakin 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  while  engaged  as  artist  to  the  Graphic  new8i«per. 

1947.  1890.  Boms  Moorish  MendicantB. — Chambers'  Journal,  November, 
pp.  G3G-7. 

1048.  1890.  Playfair,  Sir  B.  Lambert,  K.C.M.a.,  H.M.  Consul-General 
ill  Algeria. — The  Meditenancan,  I'hy.sical  and  Histuricnl,  Address  ns  President 
of  tlie  Geographical  Hcction  of  the  Uritish  ABsociation  at  LcihIh.  Svo,  pp.  15, 
n'printe<l  in  the  Proc.  R.  Geogr.  Soc.,  and  in  various  other  Gfogrnphical  publica- 
tiuug.  Translated  into  French  in  the  '  Rev,  Sc.'  (Rev.  Rose),  t.  xlvi.,  p.  577 :  and 
into  German  in  '  Export,  Organ  des  Centralvereins  fiir  Handelsgeograpbie.' 
Jierlin  :  xii.  Jahrgang,  nr.  48,  p.  701  et  aeg. 

This  shows  the  continuity  between  the  Atlantic  region  .and  the  North  Coast 
of  the  Mediterranean. 

1949.  1890.  "  Barcelle "  (C.  A- Payton).—Ro<l-Fishing  for  Sardines.  Field, 
March  15. 

1960.    The  Tasergelt,  the  American  Bloelish.     1.  c,  June  11. 

1961.     Warm  Days  with  Bass.    1.  c,  July  19. 

1962. Mogador  Notes— TasergeU,  &c     1.  c,  Sept.  2!>. 

1963.     Bitter  Bad  Luck.     1,  c,  OcU  11. 

1964.     The   Bluefish   in   Barbarj',     The  American   Angler  (10   Warren 

Street,  New  York),  Juno  28. 

1966.     American  Fish  and  their  African  Analogues.     I.  c,  Sept.  13. 

1959,     — ^ — .  African  Relatives  of  American  Fishes.     I.  c,  Oct.  25. 
1957. The  Moorish  Bluefish,  Sec.     1.  c,  Nov.  15. 

1968.  1890.  Oust,  Kobert  Neediiam.— Morocco.  Asiatic  Quarterly  Rev., 
vol.  K.,  pp.  87-112. 

A  popular  account  of  Morocco,  its  races,  government,  and  the  Prot%6 
System.  The  author  only  visited  Tangier,  iu  1887.  See  No.  2013,  where 
its  inaccuracies  are  correcteil. 
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1060.  1890.  Tyrrell,  Colonel  Prank  H.— Tlie  Barbary  Corsaire.  I.  c, 
pp.  113-135;  pp.  388-111  ;  and  vol.  xi.,  pp.  433-457. 

A  Review  ha«il  on  Mr.  Stanley  Lane-Poole's  'Tlie  Itarbary  Corsairs,' Sir 
Lambert  Playfair's  '  Samrge  of  Christendom,'  Pere  Dan's  •  Histoire  de  Barbaric,' 
and  the  '  Ti>hfat  ul  Akhbar,  or  Maritime  Wars  of  the  TnrkK.'  Very  little  of 
this  narrative  is  siH?rially  devuted  ta  Morocco. 

1960.  18!X).  Taramelli,  T.,  and  V.  BelUo. — Geografia  e  Gcologia  dell'  Africa. 
Con  SL'tte  cjirte.    Miliao :  8vo,  pp.  334, 

A  fair  sketch  of  the  geography  and  geology  of  Africa,  including  Morocco, 
with  a  Bibliography  of  the  geology  (pp.  299-312)  and  of  the  geography 
(pp.  297-208),  both  vt-ry  imptrl'ect  and  inaccurate,  many  paf^ers  on  India 
being  inserted  under  the  belitf  that  the  regions  described  were  in  Africa. 

1061.  1800.  Browne,  Harold  Crichton. — Two  African  Cities,  with  illustni' 
tions  from  Photoyraphs.  TLu  Engli-ih  Illustrated  Magazine,  February,  No.  77, 
pp.  3!»G-402. 

The  cities  are  Mogador  and  Raliat-Sa^Ii. 

1062.  1890.  Ija  Hevista  de  Manruecoa.  —  Spanish  Fortnightly'  IlUuitrated 
(Tangier).     Editor,  Capi.  Cen-ira  y  Baviera.     Now  extinct. 

1065.  1800.  Maroc,  —  Incident  Amdricain,  Rev,  Frang,  dc  I'Etrang.  et  de» 
Colon.,'  t.  xi.,  p.  49. 

This  was  the  introduction  of  a  case  of  rifles  under  the  title  of  "Fer- 
ronnerie.'' 

1964.     1890.    L'Allemag:ne  auMaroc— L  c,  p.  69L 

A  letter  regarding  the  German  Mission  to  Fez. 

1066.  18^*0.  liitteau,  Querin  de. — Voyage  circulaire  (La  Portugal,  L'Espagne, 
le  Maroc,  Gibraltar  ct  TAlg^rie).     Paris :  8vo. 

1066.  1890.  Morocco.  —  The  Manufactxire  of  Carpets.  London:  Chamlwr  of 
Cotnmorce  .Joura.,  Juh',  vol.  ix.,  p.  159.     (Extract  from  a  Consular  Ueport.) 

1067.  18S)0.  Payton,  Cbas.  A. — lte[iort  on  the  Trade  of  Mogador  and  district 
for  1890.    I>ip.  and  Cons.  Reports,  Ann.  Series,  No.  71*2,  pp.  !.'5. 

1068.    Report  on  the  Agriculture  of  the  district  of  Mogador  for  1889. 

Dij).  and  Cons.  Reports,  Ann.  Series,  No.  724,  pp.  6. 

1060.  1800.  Wliito,  Herbert.— RejOTt  on  the  Trade  of  Tangier  for  1889. 
].  c,  No,  787,  pp.  18. 

1070.  1890.  Trade  of  Morocco  with  the  United  Kiiigdoni.  Annual  State- 
ment of  the  U.  K.  with  Foreign  countries  and  British  iwsscssion^.    London  :  4to. 

1071.  1890.  Declaration  exchanged  between  the  Govemmeut  of  Her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  .ind  the  Govurumeut  of  the  French  Republic  with  respect  to 
Territories  in  Africa.  Signed  at  London,  August  &tli,  1890.  Loudon :  folio, 
pp.  3  (Blue  Book,  Africa  No.  9,  C— yi30). 

1072.  1890.  Ijoti,  Pierre  (pseud,  of  Julien  Viaud,  Lieut,  de  Vaiss.  et  itembre 
de  TAcademio). — Maroc.     Paris :  8vo,  pp.  358. 

Brilliant  acc<junt  of  a  visit  to  Fez  in  1889  in  the  suite  of  M.  Pntendtret 
French  Minister.  Ltaving  the  Mission  there,  he  returned  witli  M.  de  V.[ialar] 
to  Tangier  by  Mekenes.  A  special  edition  of  only  20  numbcrtxi  ctipieK,  with 
illustrations,  also  published. 

1078.  1890.  Kirohlioflr,  Alfred.— Die  Berbers  Marokkoa.  Pelermann'a  Ueog. 
Mittheilungen,  t.  xxxvi,,  pp.  23-26. 
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1978a.     18'J0.    EllBworth,  A.— Mahomet's   Birthday   iu  Tnugier.     New  York 

Cliristiaii  Uuioii,  Otii  Jiirmarj*. 

1974.  Ib90.  SeehauEeiL,  Otto. — SitfdluBgun  in  der  Sabara.  Inau^ural-Diaserta- 
tion  dor  Uohcu  Philosophischeti  Fiicuhiitdor  IJnivcrBJtat  Leipzig  zur  Erlaogung 
dcT  Di)C(orwiinii-.     Brcuieu  :  tivo,  pp.  -14.     Whb  map. 

1975.  1890.  Brouez,  P.  —  El-Moglireb  al  Ak«a.  La  SociiSt^  Nouvcllev 
JJruxelles :  31  Jan.,  pp.  If5-102. 

A  Review  of  M.  Edmoud  Picard's  work,  No.  1928. 

1876.  18W.  Bouty,  L — Notes  compldmentairew  relatives  »\  la  Confe'rence  sur  le- 
Clivmin  d«  fcr  Trans-saharien  faite  au  Coiigris  de  Paris  en  1889.  Hull.  Trim,  de 
^^6<y^T.  et  d'Arch.  d'Oran,  tome  x.,  I'asc.  xliv.,  Janv.-Mars,  p.  TH-'J",  with  map 
jihowing  the  projTOSci  trace  from  Algiers  and  Oran  to  tlm  Niger, 

1977.  1890,  Bonnet,  I>r. — Lea  Qfours  du  Sud-Ouest  Oranois.  Asa.  Ynar,, 
pour  I'Avanc.  des  Sciences,  C<jtupte-Heudu  dc  la  18"'  session  ti  Paris,  1889. 
Sccondu  riirlie,  pp.  888-897. 

After  describing  the  physical  geography  of  the  regiou,  tbe  writer  6tatea 
lus  opiiiiua  that  the  conatruction  of  a  Traoa-Saharan  railwoy  would 
encounter  fewer  difliculties  and  complications  in  the  countries  nominally  under 
ihe  Sultan  of  Morocco  than  if  it  piiss^d  through  Turkish  teiTitory  south  of 
Tripoli. 

1978.  1890.  "  Vasill,  Cktmte  Paul."— Le  Vrai  Maroc.  Nouv.  Kev.,  Paris  : 
t.  66,  pp.  474-'tK2, 

A  short  iiccount  of  the  country,  containing  tmtking  new  regarding  il. 

1979.  1690.      Parquet,    L. — Essai  de   Guide   lill^mentaire   pour  reconuaitra 

d&rire,  conipli5ter  et  dater  les  Inscription.^  Romaines  en  tenant  plus  jiarticuli^ns- 
raent  cunipto  des  Motiuiuents  lipignipbiqiies  des  ancicnnes  provinces  AfiicAinees 
Afrique,  Numidie,  Mauretanie.  Hev.  Afr,,  Nos.  197-198,  pp.  81-192,  with  61 
figures  of  Pionmn  inscriptions. 

An  excellent  vadt-mecum  for  the  use  of  those  unfamiliar  with  liomac 
epigraphy. 

1980.  1B90.  Maurique,  Antoine-Marie.  —  Le  PiVipIo  de  Hanuon.  Her. 
Geogr.  Intcniat.,  No.  ITit  et  stftj. 

The  author  docs  not  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  this  celebrated  voyage,  but 
merely  to  show  the  possibility  of  it,  and  the  errors  committed  by  ]>reTiou» 
comtnonlators. 

1981.  1890.  Basset.  Rend. — LoqmAn  Borbbre.  Avec  quatre  Glossaires  ct  une 
6tude  sur  la  legeude  de  Loqman.     Paris  :  12mo,  pp.  xcviii.  and  401*. 

This  reunites  in  one  voiumo  the  varions  texts  collected!  by  the  author 
dnring  tbe  course  of  his  numerous  missions  in  Algeria,  Tunis,  Morocco, 
Senegul  and  the  Sahara.  It  contaias  tbe  fables  of  Lokman  translated  into 
the  dialects  spoken  by  23  Berber  tribes,  iacluding  tbe  natives  of  the  Rif, 
Tarndant  and  Dubdu. 

1982.  1890.  Duvejrrier,  Henri. — La  Mort  de  I'Explorateur  Cainille  Douls  au 
Sahara.  Ext.  du  Compte-Rend.  dc«  Sdonoes  de  la  8oc.  de  G^ogr.  22  No?.  1889. 
Rev.  de  GL'ogr.,  t.  xxvi.  pp.  132-136. 

M.  Douls  intended  proceeding  from  Meriikish  to  Timbuktu  in  disguise,  bwt 
like  lioentgen  and  Davidson  (Xo.  601*)  wns  murdered  at  an  early  stage  of  his 
journey  (Nos.  1669,  1903). 
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1863.  18S0.  Mackenzie,  Donald. — The  Protege  SyRtem  in  Morocco.  London  : 
1809,  Bvo,  pp.  58, 

1864.     La  dltima  parte  desconocida  del  litoral  del  Mediterrdneo.     El- 

Bif.    Bol  de  la  Soc.  Geogr.  de  Madrid,  t.  xxviii.,  p.  58. 

The  author  went  from  Oran  to  Melilla,  and  made  a  vain  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  Rif  country.  He  gives  all  the  inrormation  that  he  could  compile 
regarding  it.    M.  Duveyrier  died  in  April,  1892. 

1886.  1890.  "Vernon  Lee"  [Violet  Paget].— Sketches  in  Tangier.  The 
New  Review,  London,  March,  pp.  221-228. 

1866.  1890.  Brinton,  Daniel  G.,  Prof. — On  Etruscan  and  Libyan  Names :  a 
comparative  study.  Proc.  American  Philos.  Soc.,  vol.  xxviii.,  Feb.  10.  Also 
fieparately,  Philadelphia  :  8vo,  pp.  16. 

An  endeavovir  to  prove  that  the  Etruscans  were  Berbers. 

1887.  1890.  "Collins,  Mabel"  [Mrs.  Cooke].— Ida:  an  Adventure  in 
Morocco.    London :  8vo. 

A  story  founded  on  a  trip  from  Tangier  to  Tetuan.  The  same  lady  was 
the  author  of  the  articles  on  Tangier  and  Tetuan  entitled  "  Tangerines  "  which 
appeared  in  the  ♦  World '  in  September  and  October  1889,  signed  "  Flower  o* 
the  May." 

1868.  1890.  Quedenfeldt,  M. — ^Verstiindang  durch  Zeichen  und  das  Gabardcn- 
spiel  bei  den  Marokkanern.  Yerhandlungen  der  Berliner  anthropologischer 
Gesellschaft,  May  17,  Berlin,  1890,  p.  329. 

1868.    1890.    Wie  die  Udftia  Mohammedauer  wurden.     'Das  Ausland' 

(Stuttgart),  No.  41  (13th  October),  p.  808. 

1880.  1890.  Virchow,  Rudolph. — Ueber  siid-marokkanische  SchadeL  '  Zeit- 
schrift  fUr  Ethnologie,'  Berlin,  Nov.  25th. 

1881.  1890.    Christmastide  at  Tangier.     Temple  Bar  Mag.  No.  356,  July. 

1882.  1890.  Deporter,  Commandant  V.  —  Apropos  du  Trans-saharien : 
Extr8me-8ud  de  I'Alg^rie,  le  Gourara,  le  Touat,  In-Salah,  le  Tidikelt,  le  pays 
des  Touaregs,  I'Adrar,  Tin  Bouctou,  Agadds.  Alger  :  8vo,  pp.  473,  with 
«  map  WiJW 

Contains  much  about  the  semi-independent  and  disputed  frontier-country 
of  Algeria  and  Morocco. 

1888.  1891.  Sohnell,  PauL — Das  marokkanische  Atksgebirge.  Quellenmiissig 
dargestellt.  With  map.  Das  Sultanat  Marokko.  Entworfen  und  gezeichnet 
von  ....  Scale  of  map,  1 : 1,750,000,  with  an  index.  Umgebung  von  Morokko 
{Inset] :  Scale,  1 : 1,000,000.  Petermanu's  Geographische  Mitt.  Erganzuugs- 
heft,  No.  103.  Gotha :  post  8vo,  pp.  119. 
[Actually  issued  15th  January,  1892.] 

1884.  1891.  Brown,  Robert. — Morocco,  Morocco  City,  and  Mogadon  Cham- 
bers' Encyclopasdia  (Edinburgh),  vol.  vii.,  pp.  244,  315-318. 

1885.  • Morocco:  The  Land    of  Mulai  El  Hassan.    Chambers'  Journal 

(Edinburgh),  vol.  viii..  No.  407,  Oct.  17,  pp.  657-60. 

1886.  1891.  Mackeniie,  Donald.— The  Prot4g<3  System  in  Morocco.  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  No.  904,  Feb.,  pp.  277-290. 
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The  author  visited  Merakish  (City  of  Morocco) ;  he  advocates  the  abolition 
of  the  ProtegL"  System  mid  the  cstablislmient  of  intertmtional  tribunals,  bat  he 
admits  that  no  good  can  bo  expected  without  a  leforni  of  the  ShcreeQan 
govemmfQt,  the  worst  in  the  world. 

1897.    IBltl.    Moroccan  AfTairs  and  Morocco. 

Tlicso  formed  the  subject  of  an  incrciisiiij^  iiuml>e'r  of  articles  in  the  English 
press.  Among  others  may  be  aoted,  The  Daily  Graphic,  April  21.'»t,  Juno 
'2u(\,  3rd,  August  15th,  17th  ;  Times,  March  3rd  (JSir  W.  Kirby  Green). 

1998.  I8!il.  Harris,  Walter  B.— Some  further  Notes  on  North  Morocco, 
Proc.  R.  Gct>gr.  Soc,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  1G4-1^J8. 

Narrative  of  a  journey  from  Fez  to  Wazzan. 

1999.  1891,  Cora,  Ouido. — Carta  di  una  i>arte  intejna  dtl  Marocco-Nord, 
wecondo  le  esplorazicnii  di  I'issot,  de  Fouciirild,  di  Boccard,  dcs  Portes  c.  a.  con- 
strutta  di  desegnaU  da  ...  .  (Scale,  1 :  300,000.)  Cosmos,  vol.  x.,  1890-ltl, 
T.^vola  vi, 

2000.  IH'.ll.     El  Diorio  de  Tanger.     Spanish  Daily.     (Tangier.) 
This  paiK'r  has  its  own  press. 

2001.  18fU.  "SarceUe"  (C.  A.  Payton).— 1S90  on  Mogador  Waters. 
Fjeld,  .Tan.  10. 

2005.     Brent  and  Bemicle  Goose  at  Mogador,  I.  c,  Feb.  28. 

2003.     Brisk  Sea  Angling,  1,  c,  June  2. 

2004. Bepoit  for  the  year  1890  on  the   Agriculture  of  the  District  of 

Mogador.     F.  0.  Annual  Series  of  Dip.  and  Cons.  Re]xvrts,  No.  874,  pp.  10. 

Gives  w  curioiL'J  account  of  the  "  Hatred  cilrou,"  and  of  the  ravages  of 
locusts. 

2006.  IH'Jl.  Payton,  C.  A.— Report  on  the  Trade  of  Mogador  for  1890.  1.  c. 
No.  857,  PI).  28. 

2006.  IhOl.  Marokko: — Gestaltuitg  der  Ausfuhr  vtm  Weizen  und  Gerste. 
Deutsches  Uandelsarcliiv  (Gcsetzgebung),  May  Heft. 

Verbut  der  Verweudung  gewisser  Natnen  2u  Aufschriften  fiir  die  Eiofuhr- 
waaren.     JbiU.,  May  UefL 

Ausfuhrzolle  fiir  gewisse  Essenzen  (Kilmmel,  Tliyinian,  etc.).  Ibid., 
J  uly  Hett. 

Handolsvertrag  zwiacheD  Deutschland  und  Marokko.  Jhid^  September 
Heft. 

Casablancji :  Iliiudehbericht,  1889.  Ibid.  (Berichte),  March  Heft.  Han- 
delsbericht,  IKJJO,  Jbid.,  August  Heft,  Verkehr  dcutwher  Schiffe,  1890. 
Jbid.,  July  Heft. 

Laraehe:  Handel  und  .ScliiUfahrt,  1889.  Jhid.,  March  Heft.  Handel 
\md  SeliilTlabrt,  Ih'JO.  Jbld.,  May  Heft.  Verkehr  deutschcr  Ischifle,  1889. 
Jbid.,  March  H./ft.     Verkehr  deutscher  Schiffe,  1890.     Ibid.,  May  Hcfl. 

Miwagau :  llandelebericht,  1881J.  Jbid.,  April  Heft.  llandeisbericht, 
1800.  Ibid.^  May  Heft.  Verkehr  deutscher  Schiffe,  1889.  Jbid.,  April  Heft. 
Verkehr  deutscher  Schitle,  1890.     Ibid.,  May  Heft. 

Mogador :  Hnndelslxiricht,  1880.  Jbid.,  April  Heft.  Handelsbericht, 
1890.  Jbid.,  August  Heft.  Verkehr  deutscher  Schille,  1889.  Jbiii.,  April 
Heft.     Verkehr  deutscher  Schiffe,  18i)0.     Jbid.,  July  Heft. 

Raliat:  Haudelsbfricht,  1889.  Jbid.,  AjTil  Heft.  Handelsbericht,  1890. 
Jbid.,  May  Holt.     Verkehr  deutscher  Schifle,  1SL>0.     Ibid.,  May  Heft. 
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Saffi:  Hnntldsberidit,  18110.  /^>»V,  May  Tlcft.  Ycrkohr  dentsclicr  Scl.iffo, 
1H90.  Ibid,  ilay  Heft.  Verki'hr  rlcutVher  Scliiffe,  1889.  JhuL,  JiUy 
Helt. 

Tangier:  Waareu  uud  Scinftsverkchr,  1889.    /ft»V/.,  August  Fleft. 

Tctuan:  Waaren  und  Schiffsvcrkehr,  18B9.     Jbid.,  August  Heft. 

2007.  1891.  Development  of  Qerman  Trade  with.  Morocco. — Beport  by 
Belgian  Cousul  at  Taiigitjr,  t|u*it*il  in  '  ikm-A  of  Trado  Juiirhiil,'  vol.  x.,  No.  37, 
p.  426. 

He  gives  the  value  of  the  importa  from  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 

2008.  1891.  Kol  Israel.  —  Hebrew  Weekly  (Tangier).  Editor,  Salomon 
Ilt'ii&unin. 

2000.     1891.     Quedenfeldt,  M- — Kraoklieiten,  Volksmedizin  u.  aberglaublischo. 
Kuren  in  Mnrokko.    'Das  Auslanil,'  vol,  4.  pp.  75-9;  5,  pp.  95-98;  8,  pp.  126-9 
Lieut.  QuedeufeUit  died  in  Berlin  in  Sept.  1891,  of  fever  contracted  during 
liis  last  journey  in  Morocco. 

2010.  18S1.  Ooss,  Charlea  F. — Morocco :  The  World's  laat  market.  Tlie 
Nineteenth  Century,  Jutu-,  \i\i.  lOlG-lOlil. 

Written  by  the  Special  Correspoudent  of  the  Morning  Post,  advocating 
the  ojieniug  up  of  the  country  to  European  commerce. 

2011.  18D1.  Oiiiraudon,  C.  de,  Captaiiu — Summary  of  Eesearch  in  African 
Lang;i.iagcs  since  1883,  read  before  the  Oriental  Congreas  in  London,  Sept.  9th, 
though  printed  in  advance  in  Asiatic  Quarterly  Ileview,  July,  n.  s.,  vol.  ii.» 
p.  183.     Also  separately,  London  :  8vo,  1891. 

2011a.  1891.  Ijavoix,  Henri. — Cataioj^ue  dos  monnaiea  musulmancs  do  la 
iJibliotlieque  uatkinalc.  Paris :  2  vols,,  8vi>.  A  most  important  work  .*  the  coinage 
of  Morocco  is  described  in  vol.  ii. 

2011b.  1891.  Dioriks. — Die  wirthschaftlicbe  Lage  Marokkos.  Uneero  Zeit, 
Nov.,  pp.  398-418. 

2012.  1891.  Meakin,  Budgett. — An  Introduction  to  the  Arabic  of  Morocco : 
English-Arabic  vocabulary,  pranimar,  notes,  etc.     Tangier  :  8vo,  pji.  xiii.  266. 

This  useful  iitcio  work  forms  Nfi.  1  of  a  *'  Morocco-Arabic  Series  "  contem- 
plated by  the  same  author,  and  is  tiie  first  book  ever  printed  in  Morocco,  some 
of  it«  jiredecessors  (pamphlets  and  the  like),  though  bearing  "  Tangier,"  and 
even,  like  the  i)«litical  satire  "IvC  Carnival  de  lu  Barbario  et  lo  Temple  dea 

Yvrognea,  par  M.  de  M '  (two  parts,  pp.  67  and  (>4,  8vo,  1765)  "  imprim^ 

ik  Fez  en  Barbaric"  on  the  titlopage,  being  printeti  elsewhere. 

2013-     The  Truth  about  Morocco,  by  the  late  acting  editor  of  the  Times 

of  Morocco.     Asiatic  Quarterly  lieview,  July,  p.  83. 

A  reply  to  and  correction  of  Dr.  Gust's  ptt[*r,  No.  1958. 

2014.     Morocco  as  a  Field  for  Greographers.     Proceedings  of  the  British 

Association  (Geographical  Section)  at  Cardiff,  21at  August.     Report  p.  7Hi ;  also 
Proc  K.  G.  S.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  630. 

A  critical  review  of  what  had  been  done  to  explore  the  country. 

2016.     The  Morocco  Berbers.      Proceedings  of  the  Oriental  Congress  in 

London,  Sept.  Utb.     Asiatic  Quart.  Eev.,  Oct.,  n.  s.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  Ixxi.^ 

'ITiis  paper  ia  for  the  most  jtart  an  nlistract  of  one  leaiJ  before  the  Anthrop. 
Sect.,  British  Association,  at  Canlill'  in  August.  Keport,  p.  804.  Also  read 
before  the  Manchester  Geogra|ihical  Society,  Jan.  1892. 
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2016a.  1891.  Meakin.  Bndgett.— Die  Jaden  ia  Ihrokko.  Jfidiaclie  Littenr 
turblatt.No.  52- 

2016,  1>)0L    BoIlecUm,  Charles,  Captain. — To-^j  in  Moroooo.     Nat» 

llfrview,  JiUy,  pp.  ©49-664. 

2017.  1*91.    Bouty,  J,  —  Cbemin  de  fer  Trans-Baharien.     Avaat-Projet  oon-^ 
cernont  U  icctioa  eatre  Ain-Sc^  et  IglL     Hull.  Trim,  de  OAogr.  et  An:h. 
d'Orw,  t.  xU,  pp.  127-131). 

'I1ie  siitii'/r  Jurgoes  in  finroor  of  tbe  line  from  Onn  to  Igli,  thence  io 
Timbuktu  and  the  Niger. 

lOia.  1891.  Colonieu,  CoIoneL— De  Getyville  K  Figuig.  L  c,  pp.  294-31A 
With  map.  Jouni/il  of  t)ie  mxrch  made  ia  Fcbniary  ld68,  and  the  official 
M'jiort  of  the  oominaDdiT. 

2019.  1^'Jl.  Rouire,  L. — Le  Sud-onest  Orenais  et  le  Touat.  1.  c,  pp.  SS3- 
.'J'iK,  with  map. 

2020.  1891.  Marial,  Wai]le.—De  T&Dger  ^  Tunis.  Notes  et  Croqtus.  1.  c. 
pp.  472-543. 

The  portica  regvding  Morocco  i«  from  pp.  472-480.  Mere  travellei's 
imprc'HMiotiM. 

SOSl.     18iil.    BrouBsaiB,    flmila. — De  Paris  au   Soudan — Marseille — Alger — 
TrAUH-Mahariec.      Avec    la    Carte    d'Afrique    indiquaot   Ics   possessions  et  les 
zones  d'influecai  do  tous  les  ^tata  Europt-ens,  do  Pr.  Schrader,  et  cinq  i>hoto- 
gravures  in^jdites  de  Cer\'ni8  Courtellement,    Alger,  Paris :  8to,  pp.  296. 
A  mere  compilation,  of  no  especial  value. 

2022.      IH'Jl.      Le   Chateller,  A.— Tribiis  du   8ud-0uest  Marocain.      Bassin*' 
c6licr«  cntre  Sows  ct  Drasi.    rublications  de  Tficole  des  Lettres  d'Alger.    BulL  de 
<'orr.  Afr„  vi,,  Svo,  pp.  89. 

S022u.  1H!I].  SoUer,— Lo  Maroc  el  le  Soudan  occidental —rile  d'Arguin.  Bull. 
do  111  S«c.  do  (T(5oi;r  de  Ly<ni,  t.  viii.,  No.  5,  ]»p.  43S-43i). 

a02S.  1801.  Delphin.  M„  T'rofessor  i  la  Chaire  d'Ar.abe  k  Oran.— L'Astriv 
noniio  nu  Maroc,  .Joum.  Asiatiquc,  ft"*  S(5r,,  t.  xvii.,  pp,  177-201,  with  an 
ilhiittration  of  a  Moroccan  Astrolabe  of  the  xii.  cent,  of  the  Hegira,  brought  to 
Ruropu  by  M.  Erckmann.  See  No.  1622, 
20St4.  1801,  St^helin,  Alfred.— In  Algericn,  Marokko,  Palilatinn  und  am 
Kotcn  Mecre.     UtiseskizMii,  mit  5  Kiirten.     iWiscl :  ISOl,  8vo. 

Of  the  461  p{v,  the  "  Erlcbnis?c  io  Jlorukko,"  Mogador  to  31prakiBh  and 
the  usual  route  up  the  coast  to  Tangier,  occupies  from  pp.  162  to  341. 

90S6.     1801.    Muro,  AngeL — Ocho  Diaa  en  TAnger.     Irnpresiones  de  un  viaje 

agrndalvle  y  corto  de  ciialro  buenos  amigoa  sin  equipage.     Madrid :  12rao,  pp.  6.'{. 

A   reprint  vi  arlick'S  which   npix-'iired   in  Ia   £{K>ca,   Kl   Itesumen,  and 

La  Lilwrtrtd. 

S026.     IbOl.    Boulenger,  Q.  A. — A  Catalogue  of  the  Reptiles  and  Batrachians 

of  llftibary  (Moncco,  Algeriii,  TunLsia)  based  chietty  upon  the  Notes  and  Colleo- 

titms  made  in  ll?80-18t<4   by  M.  Femand  Ijataste.     [The  Morocco  spucies 

cltiotly  from  sjiecimeus  in  the  British  Museum.]    Trans,  of  the  Zool.  Soc.  of 

London,  vol.  xiii.,  part  iii.,  Nov.,  pp.  95-104,  with  G  plates  (Plates  xiii.-xviiL), 

includint;  44  figures. 

Tliis  vnluiible  contril>ution  to  the  natural  history  of  Barbary  waa  under- 
taken hy  Mr.  Bouleuger  of  the  British  Museum  on  the  departure  of 
M.  Lataste  to  occupy  the  poet  of  Professor  of  Zoology  iu  Chili.    It  oout 
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remarks  on  the  natural  divisions  of  the  conntry  .ami  a  bibliosrajdiy  of  works 
on  its  HcriK'tology,     (if  tho  7-1  Bpccies  describfd,  41  ix;cur  in  Muruuco, 

20S7.  1K91.  Finck,  Henry  T. — Spain  and  Morocco:  Studies  in  Locnl  Colour. 
London  :  8vo,  j)p.  182. 

Tlie  author — an  American — made  the  usual  tour  from  Tangier  to  Tetuan. 
His  knowledge  of  Muroceo  and  its  literature  may  be  presaged  from  )m  cliiim- 
iog  originality  for  hia  chapter  cm  the  latttT  well-known  town  frr-ni  the  fact  that 
neither  I)e  Aiiiicis  (No.  L231)  nor  Pierre  Loti  (No.  1972)  describe  it.  Neither  of 
ihese  volumes,  descriptive  of  embassy  journeys,  had  occaaiun  to  touch  on 
the  country  near  Tetuan. 

a028.  1891.  Caine,  Hall. — The  Scapegoat :  a  romance.  London  :  8vo,  2  vol.'. 
pp.  2.^H+314.     Recast  iu  1  Vol.,  1H92. 

A  story  chiiily  concerned  with  Jewish  Life  in  Morocco,  originally  published 
in  tlie  Illustrated  London  News,  with  fiue  illustrations  by  Forestier,  The 
author  visited  Morocco  in  March-April  1891,  with  a  view  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  local  colouring,  and  ins  facts  were  supplied  and  revised  by  various  com- 
petent authorities;  reviewed  in  Academy,  Oct.  3rd,  with  eome  philological 
Atid  historical  corrections  by  Budgctt  Mcakin.  It  gives  a  vivid  and  in  general 
irutliful  picture  of  Juda'o-Moorish  life;  but  its  historical  accuracy  is  at  fault 
ID  the  cardinal  jx)itu  that  instead  of  Mowki  Abd-cr-ilahraan  being  present  in 
Tetxuiu  when  it  was  captured,  he  died  three  months  before  that  event. 

2029.  1891.  Mvdey  Hassan's  Elephant.  Standard  (London),  Sept,  Sth,  15th, 
'JHh,  Oct.  8th. 

These  letters  describe  the  march  from  Tangier  to  the  Sultan's  camp  in  the 
Zemur  coimtry  with  the  elephant  "Stoke"  presented  to  his  Sherifiati 
Majesty  by  the  Queen  of  England.  They  contain  much  information  regardin<i 
the  country  and  the  Moorish  army.  Le.iding  articles  on  the  same  subject 
a])peared  in  the  Standard,  June  11th  and  Oct.  8tb. 

2030.  1891.  Haliburton,  R.  G.— Dwarf  Races  and  Dwarf  Worship  in  pre- 
historic times.  Proceedings  of  the  Oriental  Congress  held  at  London  oa  the  2ad 
of  Scjitember.  (I'ully  reported  in  the  Times,  Sept.  2nd.)  Tho  saae  paper  was 
read  before  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  iu 
August,  1891. 

Tho  author  describes  the  dwarfs  of  the  Atlas  from  hearsay ;  he  believes 
them  to  bo  descended  from  the  Tro3lixlyte.s  of  Herodotus.  I'hey  are  reputed, 
to  be  under  four  feet  in  height,  and  to  inh.abit  the  region  near  the  source  of 
the  Wad  Draa.  There  is  a  leading  article  on  this  paper  in  the  Standard 
^London)  of  the  4th  September,  and  a  letter  from  Archibald  Fairlie,  engineer 
to  the  late  Emfjcror  of  Morocco,  on  Sept.  5th,  botli  decidedly  sceptical  as  to 
the  exi.>itence  of  any  such  race.  Mr.  ilaliburton  has  a  letter  in  the  same  issue 
defending  his  views.  In  the  ' Times,' .Sept.  llth,  there  is  another  letter  by 
Mr.  Haliburton,  explaining  the  subject  still  further,  and  one  by  Mr,  W.  B. 
Harris  rather  fiivourable  In  the  existence  »(  these  dwarfs.  On  Sept.  ITth 
Mr.  Budgett  Meakiu  replies,  pronouncing  entirely  against  Mr.  Ilaliburt&n's 
contentions.  On  Sept.  21st  Mr.  Haliburton  rejoined,  and  on  tho  same  date 
there  was  a  leading  article,  the  gist  of  which  was  that  nothing  in  the  t>ha])o 
of  proof  had  been  produced  in  favour  of  tlie  sujij^iscd  tribe  of  Atlns  dwarfs. 
This  article,  with  Mr.  Meakin's  letter,  was  reproduced  with  sumo  additions 
in  the  Times  of  Morocco  for  Oct.  3rd.  The  latest  nrtide  on  the  subject — also 
unfavourable  to  the  existenee  of  the  dwarfs — is  bj  H.  LVichttm  Browne,  in 
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Nature,  vol.  xlv.  (Jan.  2l8t,  1892),  pp.  269-270,  dated,  Mftcloustie  Camp, 
BechuaDBland,  Nov.  15th,  18l"l. 

Mr.  Haliburton's  ^mper  "  will,  it  is  hoi)ed,  be  imblished  in  the  Transactions 

of  the  Oriental  Congress,  when  the  controversy  to  which  it  gave  rise  will  havo 

led  to  some  conclusion  "  (Asiatic  Quarterly  Rev.,  Oct.,  1891,  p.  xxvii.). 

SIOSl.     1691.     Hay,  The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  John  Dnuaunond. — Letter  from, 

on  Mr,  K.  G.  lialibiu-tou's  Dwarf  Kaw.s  and  Dwarf  Wnrsliip.     'Asiatic  Quar- 

terlj','  Oriental  Congress  Number,  Octolx-r,  n.  s.,  vol,  ii.,  pp.  421—423. 

This  communication  is  favourable  to  the  existence  of  a  dwarf  race. 

S032.  1891.  Haliburton,  B.  O,— The  Dwarfa  of  Mount  Atlas,  Statements 
by  natives  of  Morocco  and  of  European  reaidenta  there  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
Dwarf  Race  south  of  the  lireat  .\tlas  witii  notes  on  Dwarfs  and  Dwarf  Hiatory. 
London  :  fivo,  pp.  41. 

Contains  iu  addition  to  the  "  statemenl*;,''  the  jwiper  No.  2030,  and  Sir  John 
IX  Hay's  letter.  No.  2031. 
2083.      1891.       Sievers,    Wilhelm,     Prof.    Dr.  —  Afrika.     Eine    allgemeino 
Landeskunde.     Luipzig  u.  Wieu  :  4to,  pp,  4<i8. 

Morocco  is  described,  with  four  illustratioua  in  the  text  and  one  plate,  on 
pp.  330-338. 

SK>34.  1891.  Bimonet,  Prof.  P.  J.— A  Critico-IIistorical  Es^ay  on  the  Arabo- 
llispanic  Woman,  and  a  DiHuertatitm  <m  tlio  HiHjuiuo-Moznrabic  Dialect.  I're- 
jiarcd  for  the  Oriental  Congress  in  London.     Granada :  imp.  8vo. 

2036.  1891.  BiBauel,  Commandant  H. — Ancicn  Chef  du  Bureau  Arabe.  Lo 
Sahara  Franytiis.  Cunfdreiice  sur  Its  (juestiuns  Saharicunca  faitc  lea  21  et  31 
Mars,  1891 J  ;\  MM.  les  ofliciers  de  la  Gamison  de  Med<5a.  Alger:  b»o,  pp.214, 
witii  map  &nd  fae-»iniiles  of  Touareg  inscriptions. 

The  author  says  of  his  work  :  "  Le  travail  n'dtait  pas  destine  &  la  publicit<5. 
Rddig^  sans  pretention  litt<5rairo  ui  scientifiquo  ....''  Anion^st  other  matters 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  Oasea  of  Gurara,  Tuat  and  Tidikelt,  at  p.  72  he 
states  his  opinion  rulativo  to  "  notre  situation  vis-i\-vis  du  Maroc,"  "  Les  droits 
du  Maroc  sur  ces  controea  aont  illusoires,"  *'  Intrigues  Marocaines,"  &c. 
S086.  1891.  Stutfleld,  Hugh  E.  M.— The  lirethren  of  Mount  Atlas.  Being 
the  First  Part  of  an  African  Theosophical  storj'.     London  :  8vo,  p.  313. 

The  title  sufliciently  indicates  its  nature.  It  utilises  the  M-ihatmas, 
GnruB,  and  so  forth  of  "  Theosophy,"  in  the  story  of  a  journey  to  I'liny's 
Mount  Atlas,  to  embody  much  jwi^Boual  knowledge  of  Morocco. 

2037.  1891.  Kan,  C.  M.,  Prof.— De  Pereplous  van  Hanno.  Tijdi»chrift  vnn 
Let  Koninklijt  Nederluisch  Aardrijks-kundig  Genootachap,  Jaargang  1881. 
Also  8ei»arnt<'ly,  .\nisterdaru  :  8vo,  p.  55. 

Prof.  Kan's  identifications  of  places  do  not  differ  widely,  if  at  all,  from 
those  made  by  his  predecessors  (Nos.  1, 392).  Thus  his  Bvixari'ipiov  is  m;)de  out 
to  be,  as  most  commentators  had  previously  identifi&l,  Mehodia  or  Man)ora ; 
his  Atfor  noTofiit  fiiyat  with  the  Wad  Draa ;  the  X(j»'Tijr — the  same  as  the 
XptfitTT/r  of  Anstotle — with  the  St'get-el-Hanira  (opposite  the  Canary  I^ilands) ; 
the  edtv  'OxifM  with  the  Kakoelcmah  Mountain  near  the  Bay  of  Saniiarcah 
(a  very  random  shot)  ;  and  the  N6tcw  Ktpas,  a  promontory  in  the  ncighbour- 
hi>od  of  the  island  of  Sherboro. 
20S8.     1891.     Deporter,  Commandant  V. — La  Qne.stion  du  Touat.     Sahara 

Algerien,  Gourara,  'I'ouat,  Tidikelt,  Caravanes   et  Traus-saharien.     Alger :  8vo, 

pp.  67,  with  map  TVTfirrw    See  also  No.  1992. 
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This  contains  mi  nniiililication  of  two  lectures  given  to  the  garrison  of 
Algiers  in  May  IH'JI,  on  a  subject  which  greatly  excites  public  opinion 
both  in  Algeria  and  Prance.  The  "  Question  of  Tuat "  is  one  which  haa  been 
constantly  discussed  in  the  French  prtsa  during  the  past  year.  The  French 
deny  that  there  is  any  such  place  as  a  iSahara  Marocain  ;  they  contend  that 
according  to  the  treaty  of  1H45  the  liist  Moroccain  villages  are  Figig  and 
Ische  (Art.  5).  Article  6  states  "  Quant  au  pays  situu  au  sud  des  ksours  des 
deux  Etiitf,  conjme  il  n'y  a  jmis  d'eau,  qu'il  est  inhabitable  et  que  c'est  le 
desert,  la  delimitation  en  est  8u|»erflue  , .  . ."  Therefore  the  oaaes  to  the 
south  are  either  indef>endcnt  of  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  or  lielong  to  them, 
or  both.  The  solution  will  probably  be  according  Ui  "  the  simple  plan,  that 
those  should  take  who  have  the  power,  and  those  should  keep  Avho  can."  The 
French  believe  that  Tuat  is  necessary  to  them  for  the  Trans-saharan  Railway, 
but  no  oue  with  the  most  elementary  kiiowled;;e  of  the  country  believes  that 
the  railway  in  question  can  be  of  the  least  use  to  thein- 
2038.  1891.  BCaroo. — Rapport  sur  Ic  commerco  de  Mogador.  Bull.  Consul, 
fraufais,  fascicule  5,  vol  xxii.  November. 

2040.  1801.  HsolavBge  au  Maroo.— Rev.  Fran?,  do  I'lttraiig.  et  des  Colon, 
t.  xiiL,  p.  684.     Ile^;arding  a  lettfjr  addressed  to  the  Times  by  Mr.  Allen. 

2041.  1891.     Le  Maroc  au  Touat.     1.  c,  pp.  30O ;  401. 

2042.  1891.  A&ioanuB. — Les  cnnijietiteurs  de  la  France  en  Afrique.  1.  c, 
pp.  476-78.     With  a  map,  taken  from  M.  Fock's  work,  No.  2053. 

2043.    —    La  France  au  Maroc.     1.  c,  pp.  617-621. 

2044.  1891.  Marbeau,  !6douard.— .Vu  Sahara.  La  Marche  sur  In  Salah. 
1.  c,  pp.  465-172,  with  map, 

2046.  1891.  Bellaire,  ifidouard  Michaux.— Marco  et  Touat — M.  Fatenotie 
au  Maroc.     1.  c,  pp.  519-525. 

A  review  of  his  work  while  French  Minister  in  Morocco.    Followed  by  the 
Treaty  of  1845  for  the  delimitation  of  the  French  frontier. 

2046.  1891.     Sidi,  lie  Touat.— In  Salah  Igli.     L  c,  pp.  525-527. 

2047.  1891.     MarocaiuB  au  Touat.     1.  c,  p.  598. 

204&  1891.  Sabatier,  Camille. — Touat,  Sahara  et  Soudan.  Pull,  de  la  Soc. 
G4ogr.  CJoiiiiu.  de  Paris,  t.  \i\i.,  pp.  UU-103,     With  au  excellent  map. 

2048.    Touat,    Sahara   et   Soudan.     Etude  geographique,   politique,   et 

luilitaire.     With  map.     Paris  :  8vo,  pp.  336, 

2050.  1891.  Martini^re,  H.  de  la. — M.  de  la  Marttnidre  reports  to  the 
Acad^mie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres  the  results  of  his  la«t  journey  to 
Sus,  and  the  archreology  of  the  mountainous  region  of  Djebel  Zcrhoftn,  and 
especially  of  Volubilis,  where  he  has  bi'eu  excavating  for  several  years.  Comptes- 
Ilendus,  t.  xix.,  pp.  348.  See  also  his  nsearches  on  the  site  of  Lixus,  in 
Bull.  Arch,  du  Comite  des  Trav.,  Hist,  et  Sc.,  t.  viii.,  pp.  134-148,  and  431. 
Plates  vii,-x. ;  xxv. 

9061.     1891.     Blanckenbom. — Die    Geognostischen  Yerbiiltnjsse  von    Afrika. 

I.  Tcil ;  Der  Atlas  das  nordafrikau ische  Faltengebirge.     Peterm.  Geogr.  Mitteil. 

Ergaurungsheft,  No.  90.     With  m.ap. 
2052.     1891.     HspaBa    en   AiHca. — Mtmorla    dirigida.   al    Gobierno    por   las 

Sociedades  Geoj^rdfica  de  Madred  y  Kspafiob  de  Geografia  Commercial.     Bi4.  do 

la  Soc.  Geogr.  de  Mad.,  t.  xxx.,  pp.  12-22. 
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2053.  ISS^tl.  Pock,  A.,  Irim'nieur  civil  do  I'Est  Algcrien.— Algt'ric,  Snlmra, 
Tchai].  L^pcmse  i\  il.  Camille  Sabatier,  avec  un  introduction  de  M.  Georges 
Holland  ct  dcs  lettrex  de  MM.  ie  CtiloneL  de  Polignac  et  le  Capitaine  Bernard, 
Paris  :  Hvo.  pp.  75.     Witli  a  mnp  wf  Frenc-li  Africa. 

'Jlie  autlior  is  a  wann  aupporter  of  M.  Rclland's  scheme  for  a  Trans-Sabarn» 
,^  linilway;  hia  trace  starla  fn»ni  Biskra,  jiasses  by  the  Wnd  Kin  Tuggurt, 
Wuarglft,  Tiranssinr,  Amadghor,  Assiu,  Agiidea  and  so  to  Lake  Chad;  but 
after  much  disciissinn  ho  modifies  it  ao  far  as  to  hdopt  three  Btanding-pointu, 
Algiers,  Hiakra  and  Airi  St!fro,and  proposes  iLat  the  work  should  be  constructed 
l>y  a  chartered  company. 

2054.  1891.  Bouty,  J. — Encore  la  Question  du  Trana-Baharien.  Quelques  mots 
en  reiX)nso  i\  la  brochure  de  M.  Fock.  Bull.  Tiim.  de  Geogr.  et  d'Areh.  d'Orau., 
t.  X.,  p.  545-559. 

He  strongly  urge«  the  occupation  of  Tuatj  "si  I'on  veut  Iwrrer  le  pasaage 
aux  AnglfiiB,  dont  I'inHtalltition  sournoise  nu  Cap  Jubi  vise  la  grand e  valine  de 
rOucd-Dra,  qui  le3  conduirait  alors  ii  Igli  nvaot  nous." 

2056.     LS'JL    Payton,  Charles  A. — Ou  tlio  occuirenee  of  Bernkla  hrmita   at 

Mugador.     J  bis :  pp.  29«-21i7. 

2066.     On    the  occurrence  of   ffydrochelidon  hucoptera    in    Morocco. 

Ibis:  pp.  4G4-465. 

S067.     189 J.    Pagnan,  E. — l^hiatoire  des  Alniuhades  d"apre«  'Abd  el-W&h'  id 
Mt-rnlkechi.     Itev.  Air.  t.  xxxv.,  j>.  207  et  bcj.     See  id»o  Non.  19,  712. 
A  tranBlation  of  the  original  text  published  by  Dr.  Dozy. 

2068.     181*1.     Henty,  Oeorge  A.— Hold  Fast  for  Ent;land.     London:  8vo. 

A  story  of  the  Sicsc  oi  (iibraltar  in  1779-83,  in  which  the  hero  Ls  brought 
to  Tangier,  where  ha  jxjrfonus  a  variety  of  during  and  romantic  deeds. 

2058.     1891.    Beeves,  Edward. — Homeward  Bound.     A  colonist's  irnpreHsions 
of  Now  Zealand,  Austrnlia,  Tangier  and  Spain.     London  :  8vo. 

SOeo.     1801.     La  Conquiata,  do   Marruecos  en  el  ano  1893.     Estudin   de   la 

ultima  compaiia  lltvada  a  cabu  pur  francescK,  ingkiiea  y  aleniancj?,  en  el  impcrio 

do  Marruecfos.     Madrid :  8vo. 

Tliis  brochure — of  the  "  Battle  of  Dorking"  tyjje — is  signed  by  "  A  KaYd 
cr  Bliiia,  Colonel  in  the  Army  of  the  Inst  Sultan,''  and  nflVcIa  to  bo  a  transla- 
tion into  Spanish  by  El  Mcrcnutil  Valeneiaxio  (Juurual),  and  be  dated  at 
Tangier,  1894.  Most  of  it  is  transiatcd  in  Le  Revoil  du  Moroc,  March  2nd 
and  yth,  1892. 
2061.     1891.     H6ron  de  VillefoaBe,  Ant. — Eapport  aur  les  d^onvertes  fuit«s 

au  Maroc,  et  priucipalcuieut  >\  Volubilis  par  M.  de  la  Martini^re.    Bull. 

Arch,  du  Comity  des  Trav.,  Hist,  et  Sc,  t.  ix.,  p.  ISo-lStj. 

Tbcst!  cunsiist  of  forty-tlirce  inscriptiuos  receutly  collected  at  Volubilis  by 
M.  de  la  Martinifire.  The  full  result  ot  his  most  recent  explorations  are  not 
yet  before  the  public.  M.  CBgnint  says  of  them: — "M.  de  la  Martiuiirc  a 
cuntiouu  ]ienda.tit  toute  cette  antieo  (IH^l)  ses  perse Vt-ren teat  et  audacieuscs 
expluratiouH  au  Manw.  Dans  la  premiiro  partie  do  aa  camjiagne  il  a  fciL'1'6 
les  necrujxik'S  do  k  ville  romaine  de  Volubilis ;  il  y  a  rencontr6  des  tcxtcR 
*'pigriipliiqius  latins,  grccs,  et  nieine  vine  ^pitaphe  hcbrai<jue.  11  a  eusuito 
explore  le  Sous,  TAtliui  et  vjsitti  la  ville  incore  j)eu  ex[iKjr^  do  TnroudHnt; 
revuim  i\  Fez,  il  est  roparti  de  li\  pour  I'AlgtJrie  eji  suivaut  la  route  de  Yvz  2k 
4Jujda.     Cette  belle  caiiiiiagoe  archtologi<]ue  houore  grandcmoDt  Bun  auleur. 
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Une  des  conclusions  les  plus  importantes  qui  ressortcnt  d^s  maintenant  de  ce 
voyage,  dont  les  details  sont  encore  incunnue,  est  quo  la  domination  romaine, 
dans  la  Maur^taine  Tingitane   s'etendit  beaucoup  plus  au  sud  qu'on  ne  le 
croyail  jusqu'ici."     I.  c.  p.  550. 
2062.     1891.    Salisbury,  Marquess  of. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  this  catalogue  of  works  and  articles  on  Morocco 
tlian  by  quotin;:  the  remarkable  words  pronounced  by  Jjord  Salisbury  at 
Glasgow  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  which  were  quoted  by  all  the  organs  of  the 
press  throughout  England  on  the  following  day,  and  commented  upon  (inter 
alia)  in  two  illustrated  articles  in  the  Daily  Graphic,  Juno  2nd  and  3rd, 
entitled :  "  The  Question  of  Morocco." 

"Morocco  still  remains  the  home  of  the  worst  abuses,  of  the  greatest 
cruelty,  of  the  greatest  ignorance  and  backwardness  in  all  that  conduces  to 
prosperity  or  humanity.  It  is  there  that  we  hear  of  the  most  terrible  cruelties, 
>ind  we  have  no  power  to  prevent  them,  and  some  day  or  other — there  is  no 
danger  threatening  now,  or  I  should  mention  it — but  some  day  or  other 
Morocco  will  be  as  great  a  trouble  to  Europe,  and  will  carry  with  it  as  great 
menace  to  the  peace  of  Europe,  as  the  other  Mohammedan  communities  farther 
to  the  East  used  to  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago." 


PUBLIC  EECORDS. 

State  Pai)ers  connected  with  Morocco  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

L — ^Foreign  Office  Docoments. 

2068.    Modern  Royal   Letters.  —  Second  Series.      Emperor  of   Morocco   1664- 
1737.    Numbered  34. 

This  contains  a  number  of  original  letters  from  the  Sultans  of  Morocco, 
generally  with  Spanish  translations;  interesting  in  themselves  and  beautiful 
specimens  of  caligraphy. 
2064.    No.  1.    1575-1669.     Letters  from   Mr.  Prynne,  Captain  John  Harrison, 
Captain  Penn,  Admiral  Stokes,  Admiral  "Warren,  and  Lord  Henry  Howard. 

The  series  commences  with  memoranda  of  events  connected  with  Morocco 
from  1577  to  1662.  The  first  document  of  importance  is  "A  declaration  of 
the  battayle  betwyxte  the  Kynge  of  Barbaric  and  the  Kynge  of  Portingale, 
the  4  of  August  last,  1578."    Then  follow,  "  Capitulation  propounded  by  the 

Governors  of  Sallie,"  negotiated  by  Capt.  Harrison  —-j^oy-    Reports  from. 

the  various  officers  before  named ;    information  regarding  the  occupation  of 

Tangier,  and  papers  connected  with  the  release  of  captives,  with  lists  of 

their  names. 

2066.    No.  2.    Miscellaneous  Foreign  Papers,  1586-1789,  unbound.     Contains- 

numerous  reports  from  Captain  John  Harrison  and  other  envoys ;  petitions  from 

captives ;  the  establishment  and  pay  of  H.M.  forces  in  Morocco ;  some  of  the 

'  Conway  Papers,'  and  various  other  matters. 

2066.    No.  3.    1670-1700.    Reports  from  Lord  Henry  Howard,  Admirals  Warreo 
and  Aylmer,  Captains  Delaval  and  Munden. 
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2067.     No,  4.     1701-1711.     Iiypiirts  from  Capliiin  Helaviil,  Mr.  .Junes,  Mr.  NivbIi, 
Mr.  I';iul  Muthucn,  A'c. ;  ulso  tDrrespondcncc  rcganliiigtlie  redemption  of  captives, 
the  uegotiiition  of  treaties,  and  esjiccially  of  the  Mission  of  Mr.  F.  Metliuen  to 
the  Sultan,  and  of  the  cinbnKRy  sent  by  the  latter  U)  Loudon. 
20ea    No.  5.     1712-1722.     Captain  Paddun  and  Oooml  Hatlield, 

The  former  gives  an  account  of  his  Mission  to  Morocco)  and  of  the  liberation 
of  captives  between  1712  and  1716. 

Consul  Hatfield  sends  reiwrts  on  the  latter  subject. 

2069.  No.  6.  1723-1733.  Consuls  Hatfield  and  KiiK«el,  Mr.  Solliwffre,  &c. ; 
corrcs[xiudence  principally  from  Tetuaii,  regarding  cat^tives,  prizea,  &c. 

2070.  No.  7.    17.'M-171(t.    Mr.  SoUicoffre,  Mr.  Paron,  Mr.  I'etticrew,  Consul  Lattou. 
Contains  an  a^txiuut  of  the  Mission  of  Mr.  Leonard  8ollicofl're  from  Tetuaa 

to  Morocco.  Ho  died  at  tlio  former  place  in  July  173.">,  He  was  sncc^eded 
in  the  Mission  by  Cousul  William  LattoHj  who,  with  his  staff,  was  imprisoneil 
by  the  Sultan  for  about  a  year.     It  also  containa  pentiou.s  from  captivea. 

2071.  No.  S.  1750-1755.  Consuls  Latton  and  Fctticrew.  Negotiations  carried 
on  by  Consul  William  Petticrew  for  the  conelusion  of  a  treaty  with  the  Sultan. 
The  Daiii-sb  Mission  and  consular  corresjxmdeuce  from  'iotuan. 

2072.  No.  9.  175G-1772.  Consuls  Petticrew,  Whatley,  Iternl  and  fV.pham. 
Correspttndence  regardin*}!  the  Miwiion  of  t.'aplain  Hyde  Parker,  It.X.,  of  H.M.S. 
fiqnirrel.  The  death  of  Mr.  Petticrew,  Tlie  !i[ipuiritmeiit  of  Mr.  Wlintley 
&s  Acting  CoDBul.  He  did  not  join  liis  jwst.  Mr.  .James  HokI  was  appointtsl 
in  his  btcad,  and  eont  on  a  Mission  to  Fez,  where  he  committed  suicide  on 
the  17th  Feb.,  1758. 

2073.  No.  10.     17G1-17'>0.     Consul  J.  Sampson. 

Tliis  volume  contains  the  appointment  of  Joseph  Popham,  in  August 
1701,  as  Consul-Oeiieral,  residing  at  Tetuan.  Notices  of  Captain  Cleveland's 
MissioiiH.  Embassies  sent  by  the  Sultan  to  Kn^lnnd.  A  pr(M-i.s  of  events  in 
Morocco  since  the  aocession  of  the  reigning  Sultan  in  1754,  and  the  exiienses 
incurred  during  the  Missions  nf  Captain  Parker,  t.'onsul  Uead,  Captain*: 
Milbank  imd  Clevbiand,  aggregating  £78,H.\ia,  Consul  Poph.xin  was  removed 
on  account  of  the  Sultan's  "  declared  aversion  "  to  him  and  receive<l  a  jiensjon 
of  £200  a  year. 

9074.     No.  11.     1770-1772.     Consul  J.  Sampson. 

Ho  was  appoint^sl  Ojnsul-Ueneral  in  March  1770.  He  had  been  for  a 
few  weeks  Consul-General  in  Algiers  in  17C7.  He  remained  at  Gibraltar  till 
September,  when  he  went  to  Tetuan.  In  January  1772  ho  tied  to  Gibraltar 
"  without  having  brought  any  other  than  some  old  cloathes  oa  my  back." 
The  Sultan  tried  fci>  starve  him  t*v  dejith.  Ho  was  recalled  to  England  in 
disgrace,  but  recommended  for  an  appiintment  elsewhere. 

a07fi.     No.  12.     1772-1775.     Consul  Chnrles  Lopie. 

Ho  WJW  apixilnted  Consnl-Geneml  27lli  May,  1772.  He  went  to  Gibraltar, 
made  a  sliort  visit  to  Mogador,  returned  \a  Gibraltar  till  Decemlier  1774,  when 
hu  went  to  reside  at  Tangier. 

9070.    No.  13.     1776-1783.    C^)n9ul  Charles  Logic. 

In  January  17SI,  Logic  and  all  Britisli  Sid)jt<cts  were  banished  from 
Morocco.  He  ^;ivus  a  detailed  narrative  of  the  event,  sujiiwrted  by  testimony  ; 
miikvs  II  protest  before  the  Judicial  Authorities  at  Gibraltar,  and  subjoins  an 
t'stimni-e  of  hi><  losses  amounting  to  £2,(>G5.  His  salary  was  £400  a  year.  He 
bocnmo  Oonaul-General  at  Algiers  in  1786. 
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9077.    No.  11.     17H,'}-1785.     Sir  linger  Curtis. 

This  volume  coDluins  an  account  "f  the  Missiuu  of  Captaiu  Sir  Roger 
Curtis,  ivf  H.M.S.  lirilUant  to  Mt)rocco.  He  arrived  at  Tangier  on  the 
15th  April,  1783,  visitcil  the  Sultan  at  Salli,  and  conduded  "Additional 
arlicleii  of  friendship  and  curatnerce."  Ue  sutjjoiiia  a  note  given  to  him  by 
the  Sultan,  "  of  tlie  favours  which  he  required  from  the  king." 

S078>    No.  15.     1784-17HC.    ConsulsGeorgePayne,  Charlea  Adam  DufTaud  J&mes 
D^iff. 

George  Payne  was  apiK>iiitcd  on  the  28th  April,  1784.  He  went  to 
Md^ador  witli  preKunta  in  May  178*),  and  sul)sei[uenily  to  Tangier.  He  was 
rticallwi  fi>r  neglect  of  duty  in  August  of  the  same  year,  and  left,  putting 
Charles  A.  DulT,  the  I*ri>-(jouKul,  into  the  acting  office.  The  latter  visited 
the  Sultan  at  Morocco  iu  May  1786. 

9079.     No.  15a.     1785,    Entry   Book.      Lettars  written    by    Cbarlea   A.   DuflF 
bftweea  29  Sept.  1785  and  30  July  1786. 

9060.  No.  IG.     1787-1788.    (Jonaiil  James  Mntra. 

James  Mario  Matra  was  appoiiitetl  lOth  March,  1787.  Arrived  at  Tau^jier 
on  the  6th  May,  and  visited  the  Sultan  at  Morocco.  He  gives  a  long  and 
interesting  account  of  his  Missitin.     His  dpHpatchea  are  full  of  interest. 

9061.  No.  17.     1789-1790.    OoukuI  Matra,  continued. 
Voluminous  tlespatdiL«  regardin*;  current  events  in  Morocco.    The  reception 

of  Euni|>eau  Consuls  by  the  Sultan  at  Tetuan.  The  death  of  the  SulUiu 
^fohamaicd  bin  Abdulla  bin  Isntall  and  the  accession  of  his  son  Mahmud 
El-Yazid.     Matra  is  apEwlutcd  Ambassador  to  congratulate  the  new  Sultan. 

S082.     No.  18.     1772-1792.     MiBCcUaneous  papers  connootod    with   the  Consuls 

Ix-'fore  mentioned. 
9068.     No.  ID.     1791-179J.     Consul  Matni,  continued. 

Miscsllancoufl  despatches.  IJuilding  of  the  Consulate  at  Tangier.  Visit  of 
Matra  to  the  Sultau  at  Larnclie,  when  he  c<;included  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
commerce  with  Lim.     Tliis  was  ratified  at  Salk-e,  8th  April,  1791. 

9064.     No.  20.     I7'jr>-1H01.    dmsul  Matra,  cuutinued. 

An  iuteresting  account  is  given  of  the  plague  in  Barbary,  and  the  fearful 
mortality  all  over  Morocco. 

9K)66.     No.  21.     1802-1808.    Consul  J.  Matra.    Pro-Consul  John  Ross,     Consul 
James  Green. 

Ou  the  14th  March,  180<i,  James  Green  wa.4  appiointeil  Consul-General , 

owing  to  Mr.  Matrn's  failing   health.      The   latter  died  at  Tangier  on  the 

29th  March.     Mr.  John  Kosd  was  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar  to  act 

as  Pro-Consul.     Green  arrived  in  Julj',  and  immeciiately  visited  the  Sultan  at 

Fez.     HLs  journey  cost  3,251  dollars. 

2066.     No.  22.     1709.     Miscellaneous  papers.     Sundry   letters    and   petitions  to 

H.M.  Secretary  of  State.     Extracts  from  the  Begistry  of  Vice-Admiralty  Court  at 

Gibraltar,  regarding  prizes. 

9087.     No.  23.     18011-1811.    Consul-General  James  Green.    Miscellaneous  dea- 

patchcH. 
9068.     No.  24     I8I2-1B14.    MisceUaneoussubjects  and  correspondence  regarding 

tiio  Naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 
9068.    No.  25.     181C.    Consul  J.  Green.    Consul  Green  returns  bo  England  and 
submits  his  case  for  pension. 
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SOOO.    No  26.     1817.    Consul  J.  Green.     He  is  grauUiJ  a  pension  of  £500  a  year. 

9081.    Ko.  27.    1818.     Consul  Dou^^las.     Mr.  James  8liolt<)  Douglais  b  up|)giuteii 
Consul- Gen  era).     Uia  curre8{Ktudence  iti  Kii^Uiiul  and  Gibniilar. 

9002.     No.  28.    1819.     Consul   Dou^ka  iind  Vice-Cons.  Jn.  A.  Deusur.     Corre- 
al loudence  ofoo  particular  inU'Rtit,  inusily  from  England. 

S093.    No.  29.    1820.    Consul  S.  Doii^Lis.     Corrtispoadeoc«  from  Florence  and 

Gibraltnr,  of  no  interest. 
9094.    No.  30.     1821.    Consul  S.  Dotijjlas. 

Consul  Dongliis  had  renohe<l  Gtbmltnr  on  tho  1st  Juno,  1818,  oo  liia  way  U* 
Tangier,  but  owin^  to  llie  pitiguu  he  coidd  not  communicate  with  Morocco,  aud 
only  arrived  at  Tangier  on  the  4lh  April,  1821. 
9006.     No.  32.     1823.    Cousul  S.  Douglas. 

This  vol\inio  contnins  some  interesting  lettent  from  nnd  regarding  B<-lzonf, 
tho  celebrated  Egyptian  excavntirr.  Ho  resolved  on  a  jouniey  to  Timbuktu 
and  alter  a  rejiidcncu  iu  tttrict  eeclwsiou  at  Gibraltar,  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
bis  beard  j;row,  ho  proceeded  to  Morocco,  and  actually  reached  Fez,  but  the 
Sultan  would  not  permit  him  to  proceed  further,  and  he  returned  to  Tangier. 
He  then  went  to  Benin,  and  died  of  dyseaterj'  at  Gato  ou  tho  3rd  December, 
1823.  These  autoj^raph  letters  therefore  are  amongst  the  lost  he  ever  wrote. 
One  of  the  letters  iu  thia  volume  is  a  reprcrieutation  from  John  Murray,  tlno 
publisher,  regarding  him. 
2006.    No.  33.    1824.    Consul  8.  Douglas. 

This  contains  an  accouut  of  his  misiiiou  to  the  Sultan  at  Fez,  for  tho 
purpose  of  concluding  a  treaty  ou  account  of  Great  Britain  and  Sardinia. 

2097.     No.  33a.    1783-1823.    Original  treaties. 

Those  are  not  original,  but  coiiies  entered  into  a  volume,  of  the  following. 

No.  1.  "  The  Additional  Artjcle.s  "  negotiated  by  Sir  Roger  Curtis  on  the 
24  th  May,  1783. 

No.  2.  The  treaty  concluded  between  Consul  Matra  aad  the  Sultan,  of 
4'.)  Articles,  ratified  on  the  8th  April,  1791. 

No.  3.  Another  treaty  of  41  ArtTck".H  ne<;otiat«d  by  Matra  on  tho  14th 
Juno,  1601.     This  was  signed  by  the  Sultjiii,  but  not  by  Matra. 

No.  4.  Treaty  of  8  Articles  negotiateil  by  James  Sholto  Douglas  on  the 
lytli  January,  1824. 

No.  5.     Treaty  of  25  Articles  between  the  Sultan  and  Carlo  Felice.^King 
of   Sardinia;  letters  from   bt<th  cuutractiug  pirties  and  des]mtcbes  bearing 
ou  them. 
200&    No.  33b.     1801.     Original  treaty.     1837-38.     Reports  on  treaty  of  1801. 

A  printed  document  giving  in  pimllcl  columns  the  version  as  contained  in 
llert«k't's  Collection,  and  a  translation  from  the  Arabic  by  Mr.  SaUiui^  in  1838, 
Also  a  copy  of  the  original  Arabic,  collated  by  John  H.  Drum mond- Hay, 
Acting  ViceConsul,  aud  a  reiwrt  on  it  by  Cous.-(Jeu.  Druiiunoud-Hay. 

2099.  No.  34.      1825.      Consul    S.    Do\igla«.       Miscellaneous    oorres|x>ndence. 
<  >[)ening  of  tho  port  of  Sta.  Cruz  by  the  Sultan. 

2100.  No.  35.     182G.    Consul  S.  Douglas,  Vice-Cons.  C.  EUla  and  VV.  Price. 
Coutain.i  a  beautifully  written  "Arabic  copy  of  the  treaty  with  this  Empiro 

for  the  Earl  Batburst" — vessels  pluudcre<l  by  Arabs — an  account  of  Mogador 
by  Joseph  Dupuis. 
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2101.  No.  3G.    1827.    Consul  S.  Douglas,  Vice-Cons.  C.  Ellis,  R.  Chaillct  and 
iniacell.ine<jiis  correspondence,  chiefly  during  the  absence  on  loave  of  S.  Douglas. 

2102.  No.  37.     1828.    Conaul    S.   Douglas,   Vice-Cons.  C.  Ellis,  R.  Chaillet, 
William  Wiltshire,  and  miscellaneous,  1. 

A  serious  ixiisunderst.<indiDg  tiikcs  place  between  the  Consul  and  Com- 
manders Hope  and  Edwards,  R.X.  Tangier  is  blockade<1,  the  Consul  strikes 
his  flag,  and  is  detained  on  shore  by  the  Moorish  Government.  A  code  of 
instructions  is  forwarded  "  to  Consuls  abroad  in  all  niiittors  under  the  ctigtiisance 
and  control  of  the  Navy  Board."  There  is  soma  correspondence  regarding  the 
death  of  Major  Laing. 

2103.  No.  38,  1828.  DiPfcrcnce  with  Emperor,  blockade  of  Tangier,  Conaul  S. 
Douglas,  Sir  George  Don,  Admiralty,  &c. 

Contains  a  correspondence  with  the  SuUnn  regarding  the  capture  of  British 
vessels.  The  Consurs  explanation  regarding  his  misunderstanding  with  Cora- 
in.<indcr  Hope.  Tangier  blockaded.  Pestilence  and  famine  at  Tangier.  Opinion 
of  the  King's  Advocate  regarding  the  misunderstanding  between  H.M.  Govern- 
ment and  the  Sultan,  a  prtJcia  of  corresixinileuce  on  the  same  subject. 

2104.  No.  39.  1829.  Consuls  S.  Douglas  and  Edward  William  Auriol  Dnuu- 
mond-Hay,  Vice-Cons,  K.  Chailiet,  C,  Ellis  and  miscellaneous. 

Precis  of  correspondence  regarding  the  detention  of  two  British  vessels  by 
Moorish  cruisers.  Consul  Douglas  reviews  the  circvimstanoes  connected  witli 
the  blockade  of  Tangier,  and  regrets  "  the  little  attention  paid  to  my  opinion." 
He  states  th.it  the  blockade  was  entirely  owing  to  Capt.  Hope,  The  latter 
gives  his  version  of  the  affair,  but  His  Majesty  expresses  disapprobation  of  his 
conduct. 

The  flag  is  re-hoisted  on  the  19th  January,  "cverj'thing  appears  to  be 
amicably  settled."  Diaries  are  sent  from  all  the  Consulates.  Morocco  and 
Austria  are  at  war.  Consul  Douglas  resigns  his  office  on  a  ficnsion  of  £500  a 
year,  on  acconnt  of  catanict.  Cons.-Gen.  Drummond-IIay  is  appointed  to  succeed 
hi)n  and  arrives  on  the  29th  August.    He  pays  a  visit  to  the  Sultan  at  Morocco. 

2106.    No.  40.     1830.    Jan.  to  Aug.     Con3.-GeQ.  Drummond-Hay,  1, 

Precis  of  correspondence  regarding  vessels  wrecked  and  plundered  on  the 
coa«t.  Consular  Diaries.  Commercial  reports.  A  review  nf  extracts  from 
IC.  Jomard's  Geographiad  Kesearches  and  remarks  oa  M.  Caillie's  voyage  to 
Central  Africa,  by  Mr.  Briariy,  formerly  Director  of  the  llydrographical  De- 
j^Kstrtment  under  the  Ri'anish  Government  at  Madrid.  Unftnmded  charge 
against  the  Cons.ulatc  of  Tnngier,  of  throning  obstacles  in  the  way  of  pro- 
visioning the  French  armament  before  Algiers.  Correspondence  regarding 
Ilasuna  D'Gheis. 

2106.  No.  41.  1830.  September  to  December.  Consul  Dmmmond-IIay,  Vice- 
Cons.  C,  Ellis,  W,  Price,  and  miaa'llanoous,  2,  Mr,  Schousboe  appointed  Danish 
Cons.-Gen.  at  Tangier.  Mr,  Drummond-Hay  jjcrmitted  to  make  treaties  for  the 
Hanse-towDs.  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  Autograph  Memorandum  on  "Diplomatic 
relations  with  North  Africa."    Lieut.  Washington's  survey  of  the  coosL 

2107.  No.  42.  1H31.  Jan.  to  June.  Cons.-Gen.  Drnmmond-Hay.  Lieut. 
Washington's  survey  of  the  coast.  Consular  Diaries,  1.  V.-C,  Wiltshire  criticises 
M.  Jomard's  "  Journal  d*un  Voyage  i  Teraboctou,  &c,  par  Ken6  Caillet,"  Invasion 
of  Locusts.  Mr.  Drummoad-IIay  criticises  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  report  on  diplomatic 
relations. 
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2108.  No.  13.  1831,  July  to  December.  Cou8.-GeQ.  Drummond-Hay,  Vice-Cons. 
W.  Ellis,  15.  Cliaillet,  and  miseellaueous,  2. 

Corresixmilence  with  Sir  H.  HDtliara  on  the  state  of  affairs.      Consular 

Diaries.    Four  ostriches  seut  by  Saltan  to  King.    Liberation  of  captives  by 

IronmongerB'  Company. 

210B.     No.  44.     1832.    Cons.-Gen.  Drummoud-Ilay  and  miscellaneous.     Con8ul.^r 

Iharies-     Comte  de  Momay's  emliassy  to  the  Sultan  at  Mekones.    Provisions  fcir 

tiiijraltar.     Assistance  to  Zoological  Societ}'. 

2110.  No.  45,  1833.  Cons.-Gon.  Drummoud-Hay  and  miscellaneous.  Consular 
Diaries.    Supplies  to  Gibraltar.    Iinprisoninent  of  Mr.  Can,  Consul  U.S.A. 

2110a.  N<i.  10.  1831:.  CouB.-Gen.  Brummond-IIay  nml  misccllaneouB.  Hanseatic 
iitlhirs.  Condition  nf  Morocco.  Trade  Ketunia.  riracies  on  coast.  Outbreak  of 
cholera. 

2111.  No.  47.  1835.  CoiiB.-Geu.  Dnimmond-Hay.  Trade  Reports.  Cholera. 
Frencli  survey  of  coast  by  Captain  Le  Saulnier  de  Vaahello.  Survey  of  coast  by 
1  LSI.  .'-hips.  Slave  trade.  Heiwit  on  mission  and  consular  establishment.  Mr. 
Davidson's  travels  in  Slorocco. 


Then  follows  a  series  of  five  entry-books,  containing  fair  copies  of  de8|»tches 
from  the  Colonial  onici',  all  carefully  indexed.  They  have  no  1*.  R.  0.  numbers, 
t)ut  only  bear  the  iiuruhers  given  to  tliein  at  the  Foreign  Office  to  which  they 
were  transferred.    These  of  course  foma  the  complement  to  the  preceding  volumes. 

2112.  No.  1.  Instructions  to  Consuls,  from  lOtli  January,  1825,  to  3rd  J.onuan.-, 
1H31. 

2113.  N(.,  2.     InatructionstoConsuls,  from  2nd  January,  1831,  to  Slat  March,  183C. 

2114.  No.  3.  Domestic.  Answers  to  letters.  There  are  despatches  addressed  to 
ufiicLils  and  private  yjersona  ui  England,  on  subjects  connected  with  Morocco, 
from  24th  February,  1825,  to  25th  July,  1834. 

2115.  No.  4.  Domestic.  Answers  to  letters,  from  28th  July,  1834,  to  10th  May, 
183G. 

2116.  No.  5.  Official  letUr-lKMik,  British  Consulate,  Mogadore,  from  3rd  April, 
lbl3,  to  22nd  July,  182G.  No  Index,  nio.stly  reixjrta  to  the  Consul-General  at 
Tangier. 


In  1B3(>  the  control  of  the  Barbary  Coasuktes  was  transferred  from  the  Colonial 
to  the  Foreign  Office.    A  new  series  Iwgins,  having  no  P.  I?.  O.  numbers. 

2117.  No,  1.     To  and  from   Consul-General   at  Tangier,  Mr.  Drummnnd-Hay. 
Diplomatic  and  Consular.    January  to  June,  1836. 

Transfer  to  Foreign  Office.  French  war  with  Abi-el-Kadir.  The  Ameer 
writes  to  William  IV.  for  assistance.  The  Government,  U.S.A.,  contemplates 
occupying  an  island  on  the  coast  near  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  as  a  strategic 
position.     Mr.  Hodgson  sent  from  America  to  negotiate. 

2118.  No.  2.    To  and  from  Consul-General  at  Tangier.     Mr.  Drumraond-Hay. 
Diplomatic  and  Consular.   July  to  December,  1836. 

The  most  interesting  papers  are  regarding  the  travels  of  Mr.  Davidson 
and  his  prcixssal  to  open  out  a  p<>rt  for  EnsliBh  commerce  at  Wad  Draa. 
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2110.  No.  3.  Vice-OoMuls  at  Tangier  and  Mogadore,  B«ll  and  Wiltshire. 
Foreign  and  Domestic.     Variou."*.    January  to  DecemLer,  183G. 

Continuation  of  corresiwndence  from  Mr.  John  DnvidTOn,  datetl  frora,  and 
regarding  llic  Wad  Nun  Scheme.  lie  declares  tlic  country  to  be  quite 
independent  of  the  Sultan,  Also  the  viewH  of  II. M.  Government  regarding 
it^  Claim  of  Meaars.  Bensusan  &  Co.  regarding  tha  Ann  Lucy  plundered  at 
Mazagan  in  1823.  Design  of  the  American  Government  for  acquiring  a 
position  on  the  Coast  of  Morocco  discussol  between  Kiigliind  and  France.  Im- 
portance of  CViUta  to  England. 
2190.  No.  4.  Consul-General  at  Tangier,  Mr.  Drummond-llay.  DiiJomatic. 
January  to  April,  1837. 

Rubbery  and  murder  of  Mr.  Davidson  on  his  way  to  Timbuctiw,  on  the 
18th  December,  1836.  The  tiovernor  of  Tangier  allows  the  Consuls-General 
only  to  keep  one  horse  each,  and  no  one  else  is  to  mount  them. 

2121.  No.  5.  Conaul-General  at  Tangier,  Mr.  Drummond-Hay.  Diplomatic. 
May  to  Decemljer,  1837. 

The  Britiiih  Government  discontinues  the  custom  of  giving  presents  to  the 
Governors  of  Tangier  on  apiwintment.  Sir  Grenvillo  Tcmplus  proposed 
visit  to  Morocco. 

2122.  No.  6.  Consuls  at  Tangier  and  Mogadore,  Mr.  Drummond-Hay  and  Mr. 
Wiltshire.    Domestic.    January  to  December,  1837. 

Vice-Cons.  Bell  sent  to  replace  Mr.  Dalzel  at  Oran.  Ho  was  afterwards 
Consul-General  at  Algiers,  Furtht-r  correspondence  regarding  the  murder  nf 
^Ir.  Davidstm  at  El-Harib. 

2123.  No.  7.  Cons.-Gcn.  Drummond-Hay  iind  various.  January  to  December, 
1838.    Nothing  of  special  interest. 

2124  No.  8,  Case  of  Vice-Cona.  Dalzel.  183G-1839.  Voluminous  corrospond- 
encc  of  no  public  interest. 

2125.  No,  9.  Diplomatic.  Cons.-Oen.Drummond-f lay  and  various.  January  to 
December,  1839.    Murder  of  Ilerico  family  at  Tangier. 

2126.  No.  10.    C^lnsula^.    Cons.-Gen.  Drnmmond-Hay  and  various. 

2127.  No.  11.  Diplomatic  Cons.-Gen.  Hay.  January  to  December,  1840. 
Correspondence  regarding  the  French  project  for  creating  an  establishment  at 
Wad  Nun,  and  with  Abd-et-Kader. 

2128.  No.  12.  Consular.  Cons.-Gen-  Drummond-Hay,  Yice-Cons,  Dalzel,  Mallory 
and  various.  Janmiry  to  December,  1840.  Quarrel  between  French  Consul  at 
Jlogadore  and  local  authorities. 

2129.  No.  13.  Cons.-Gen.  Dnimmond-May.  Diplomatic.  January  to  December, 
U540.   M.  Van  Lace,  Belgian  Consul,  negotiates  a  treaty.   French  afliiir  at  Mogadore. 

2130.  No.  14.  Consuls  at  Tangier,  Drummond-Hay,  Murray  and  various. 
January  to  December,  1841. 

S18L    No.  15.    Diplomatic,    ConB.-Geii.  Drimimond-Hay  and  Vice-Cons.  Murray 

Domestic,  various.    January  to  December,  1842.    Visit  of  Con8.-Gen.  to  Sultan 

at  Mekenez. 
2182.     No.  16.    Constils    at    Tangier,    Tetuau    and  Mogadore,    Hay,    Murrav 

Wiltshire.    Consular,  domestic.    Januarj' to  December,  1842.    Nothing  of  special 

interest. 
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II. — British  Occupation  of  Taiie:ier. 

There  oro  a  number  of  volumes  belonging  to  the  Colonial  Office  connected  with 
the  British  occupation  uf  Tangier. 

2133.  No.  1.  16G1-1G02.  MiBcellaueous  paiwrs.  Governor,  the  Earl  of 
Peterborough. 

This  contains  the  "  EstahliBbment  of  the  Forces  raised  the  10th  October, 
1661,  for  His  Ma**»"*  Service,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Morocco,  Suz  and  Fez,  under 
command  of  His  Excellency  the  Earle  of  Peterburgh,  and  Staff  Officers  of  lli» 
Excellency's  owno  Ecgiinent  of  Foote."  Commissions,  warranty  accounts 
ftiid  "  Lawes  and  Ordinances  of  War  for  the  Loiter  government  of  His 
Majesties  forces." 

2134.  No.  2.  1663.  Governor,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough.  Warrants  for  levying 
troops.  Revocation  of  Commission  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough.  App<.»intmenl 
of  and  instructions  to  "  ITie  Earl  of  Teveott."  Rop*)rt8  from  Tangier  and  fron» 
the  Conisul  £.t  Cadiz.  Ttoyal  Warrant  for  iiiaking  Tangier  a  free  jxjrt,  and  articles 
of  agreement  for  building  the  mole. 

2135.  No.  3.  1604.  Governor,  the  Earl  of  Teviot ;  Lieut.-Gov.  Col.  John 
Fitzgerald. 

Memorandum  regarding  the  fortifications,  i>ay  of  troops.  Apjxjintment  oi 
Col.  Jutm  Fitzgerald  as  Lieutenaut-GiJ\-ernor.  Death  of  the  Earl  of  Teviot. 
The  Earl  of  Peterborough  offers  to  return  to  Tangier  "if  the  little  knowledge 
I  have  of  that  place  could  be  usefull  to  the  King  in  this  time  of  Consterna- 
tion."   Poetical  panegyric  on  Lord  Teviot ; — 

"PU  only  tell  vvhat  Teveot  here  hath  done. 
What  battles  fought,  and  what  great  honours  won ; 
Not  tiring  modesty  with  praising  charms, 
ni  sing  bis  praise  in  very  modest  terms." 
aiae.     No.  4.     IGGS.     Lleut.-Gov.  Col.  John  Fitzgei-ald. 

Desjiatches  from  CfA.  Fitzgerald.  Lord  Pelosyse  arrives  as  new  Grovomor, 
8th  April.  His  despatches  and  reports  to  the  Commission  for  Tangier. 
Correspondence  with  "Gayland,"  called  on  his  seal 

^J^Le   ^JP  ^J>\    lX*»-1    yj\        4^\      ^>^      JJU**       Scid   Abdulla    ibn 

Ahmed  ibn  Ali  Ghnilan. 

2137.  No.  5.     16C5.    Law  Papers. 

2138.  Nil,  (!.  1666.  Governor,  John  Lord  Udasyae;  Lieut.-Qov.  Col.  John 
Fitzgerald,  Lieut.-Oov.  Col.  John  Norwood. 

Coi.  Fitzgerald  recalled;  Col.  Norwood's  Commission  as  his  successor. 
Correspondence  with  Ghailan  in  Spanish.  Gnrrison  "  againe  engaged  In  warr^ 
with  Taffilett,  who  has  reduced  oiu'  friend  Gayland  to  the  utmost  point."  Law 
pajicrs. 

2139.  No.  7.     16G6.     Law  papers. 

2140.  No,  8.  1667.  Lieut.-Gov.  Henry  Norwood.  OomspoDdenoe  regarding  the 
political  condition  of  the  country,  esijecially  the  misfortunes  of  Ghailan,  who 
corresponds  in  Spamsh  from  Arzilla.  Projxxtals  made  by  Sir  Hugh  Cbolmeloy. 
Legal  papers. 

2141.  No.  9.    1067.     Lsiw  fiapers. 

2142.  No.  ID.     1668.    Lieut-Gov.  Henry  Norwood. 

Establishment  of  Civil  Government.  Establishment  of  garrison,  Trrops 
drawn  from  Portugal.    Lord  Sandwich  visits  Tansior.    "  Pevoluticu  in  Barbary 
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from   Kivlb  to  South  sae  violeut  and  all  lii  fuvor  of  the  King  Taffaletta." 
Xjegal  documenta,  claiios  of  tho  GuvernmeDt  of  Algiers. 

2143.  No.  11.    I>aw  papers. 

2144.  No.  12.  1669.  Lieut.-Gov.  Htnry  Nonvood.  Governor,  John  Earl  of 
Middletou, 

Order  in  Council  "establishing  a  new  method  of  building  the  mole."  In- 
structions for  the  Corporation.  Embassy  of  Lord  Howard ;  "  My  Lord  arrived 
Bftfely  (though  sickly)"  at  Tangier  on  tho  11th  August.  Many  law  papers. 
Frequent  attacks  by  tho  Mcxirs. 

2145.  No.  13.  1C70.  Government  of  John  Elarl  of  Middleton.  Chiefly  law 
papers. 

2146.  No.  IL  1071.  Government  of  John  Earl  cf  Middleton.  Reports  on  the 
state  of  Tangier  and  of  thu  interior.    Miiuy  laiv  papers. 

S147.  No.  15.  10(38-1671.  llegistor  of  tlio  Court  of  Record  and  Session 
established  by  Charter  at  Tangier  in  Africa,  cotnmeacing  September  Ist,  1668, 
and  ending  November  22nd,  1671. 

2148.  No,  16.  1672.  Governor,John  Earl  of  Middleton.  Sir  Hugh  Cholftieley's 
order  for  carrying  uu  the  mule  during  his  absence  in  England.  Lord  Middlulon's 
rejwrts  to  the  Lords  Commisaionera  for  Tangier.     Legal  documents. 

2149.  No.  17.     1(>71-1C72.     Testamentary  ^lapcrs. 

2150.  No.  18.    1665-1072.     Notary  public's  proceedings  from  1665  to  1C72. 

2151.  No.  19.  1G73-1674.  Governor  John  Earl  of  Middleton.  Reports  to  King 
and  Ijorda  Commissioners.  Progress  of  mole.  Treaties  with  Ghailan.  Legal 
documents. 

2162.  No.  20.  lGG8-167o.  The  Kegistcr  of  the  Proceeding  of  tlje  Corixiratiou  of 
Tangier  from  the  first  settlement,  August  21st,  1683,  to  August  20tk,  1675. 

2153.  No.  20a.     1676.    Law  pajxirs. 

2154.  No.  21.  1G7G.  January  to  June.  Governor,  Earl  cf  Inchiquin.  [Sur- 
uamed  in  Ireland  "  Murrough  of  the  burnings."  Before  his  aj)puintmeut  ho  and 
his  son  Lord  Obricn  had  been  cai)tive9  in  Algiers.] 

Sir  Palmer  Fairbornc's  and  Col.  Ro;jer  Allaopp's  Cummi-ssiun  as  Deputy- 
Governors  of  Tangier  during  the  Earl  of  Inchiquin'a  absence  iu  EoglantL  His 
justification  of  himself  from  a  charge  of  misconduct.  Sir  Hugh  Cholmeley's 
representation  reynrdiug  the  mole.     Legal  documeiits. 

2155.  No.  22,  167G.  July  to  December.  Governor  the  Earl  of  Inchiqtuu,  and 
Idiscellaucous. 

Abstract  of  the  state  of  the  city  and  garrison.  Peace  concluded  with  the 
Sultan.  Progress  of  the  mole  and  "  chest-work  "  on  it.  [The  first  instance  of 
blocks  of  concrete  having  been  used  iu  marine  engineering.]  .Legal  documents. 

2156.  No.  23.    1677.    January  to  Jime.    Miscellaneous  papers. 

1677.  July  to  December.    Miacellaneoua  papers. 
1664-1GG7.     Au  account  of  houses  leased  out  at  Tangier. 

1678.  January  to  May.    Miscellaueous  papers. 

1676,     Juno  to  December.     Governor  Eurl  of  luchiquin,  aud 
Mitjcellaneous  papers. 

2161.    No.  28.    1679.    Miscellaneous  papers, 


2167. 

No.  24. 

2158. 

No.  25. 

2158. 

No.  26. 

2160, 

No.  27. 
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162.     No.  29. 
188.    No.  30. 

184.     No.  31. 

of  Tangier. 


1680.    January  to  July.    Miscellaneoas  papers. 
1680.    August  to  DeccmLer.    Miscellantous  papers. 
1675-lCSO.    Register  of  the  pn>ceccling3  of  the  Court  of  Record 


C  No.  32.  1681.    JAiiiiary  to  May.    MiscellancouB  papers. 

©.  No.  33.  1081.    June  to  December.    Miscellaneous  papers. 

17.  No.  34.  1677-16S1.     Register  of  the  Ckmrt  Merchant. 

8.  No,  35.  1682.    January  to  July.     Miscellaneous  papers. 

9,  No.  36.     1682.     August  to  Decombor,     Governor  Cnl.  Kichnitl  Kiike. 
Correspondence  regarding  a  proposed  treaty ;  sending  an  Ambassador  to 

the  Sultan  from  England.  Redemption  of  captives.  A  document  entitled 
"The  true  state  of  Tangier,  or  Tangier  improvable."  Col.  Kirke  (?)  "Begs 
T'  M''^'"  Liccmo  to  print  the  aforesaid  to  show  how  considerable  Tangier  may 
be  made." 

2170.  No.  37.     1673-1G82:    Notarial  register. 

2171.  No.  38.  1068-1682.  Tho  Register  of  his  Majcatie'a  Court  Merchant 
calablished  by  Charter  at  Tangier,  the  3rd  day  of  September,  1668. 

2172.  No.  39.     IC83.    January  to  Jane.     Governor  Col  Richard  Kirkc. 
Mission  of  Lieut.  Nicholson  going  with  his  Majesties  letters  to  the  Enijieror 

of  Morocco.  23rd  January,  168J.  Mr.  Ouby  accompanied  liim  on  "account 
of  his  knowledge  of  the  language."  The  Sultan  refused  to  sign  the  "  Whitc- 
hall  Treaty." 

2173.  No.  41.  1682-1683.  Tangier.  Tlie  ininute-book  of  what  orders  had  be«D 
made  nud  iiasscd  in  the  Court  Merchant  since  1684  as  bIsoo  what  recognizancea 
liave  bc-en  taken  from  that  yeare. 

2174.  No.  42.    1668-1683.    Tangier.     Freeman's  Book. 

2176.  No.  43.  1675-1683.  Minute-book  of  proceedings  at  General  Hales  before 
Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Common  Council  of  Tangier. 

2178.  No.  44,  1671-1683.  Minute-book  of  Courta  of  Record  and  Courts  of  Ses. 
won,  1671-1G75.     Register  of  Warrants  on  tered  in  the  Cuurt  of  Record,  1671-16B3. 

2177.  No.  45,     167y-lGH3.     The  Register  of  the  Court  Merchant  in  Tangier. 

2178.  No.  4fj.     1680-1683.    Minute-book  of  Court  of  Record. 

2178.    No.  47.    1676-1G86,    Proceedings  of  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions. 

2180.    No.  48.    1668-1735.    Miscellaneous  correspondence. 

A  MS.  description  of  Tangier,  "  Sittuacon,  soyle,  climate,  condicon  of  y' 
citty,  buildings,  inhabitants,  government,  I'ortificacons,  forces,  nrtillcry  and 
amunlcou,  provisions,  port,  mould,  trade,  improvement  from  within,  improve- 
ment of  trade  from  abroad,  neighbour  iu  Alrick,  neighbours  in  Eurojie." 
Copy  of  the  Commission  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  as  Governor  of  Tangier. 
Instructions  for  the  Earl  of  Teveot.  Establishment  of  two  regiments  uf  f«vit 
and  one  of  horse  for  the  garrison  of  Tangier,  January  1667.  The  King'* 
commission  to  Col.  Henry  Norwood  to  be  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Tangier, 
21st  February,  1G66,  Patent  for  creating  Corpomtion  of  Tangier,  20th  April, 
1668.  Petition  of  Sir  Hugh  Cholmeley,  surviving  imdertaker  for  building 
the  mole.  List  of  slaves  (79)  belonging  to  his  Ma'"  Baguia  at  Tangier, 
20th  February,  1676.     List  of  slaves  redeemed,  1684.    Correspondence  >vith 
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and  of  Lord  Dartmouth.  Survey  of  the  mines  "  for  the  blowing  up,  dis- 
mantling, and  totall  destruction  of  the  fortifications,  forts,  walls,  defences,  &c., 
of  and  appertaining  to  this  pkce,"  dated  20th  January,  1683. 


m. — Audit  Office  Declared  Accounts.* 

2181.  Bundle  161,  Roll  435.    Army  (Military  Governors).    Earl  of  Peterborough 

Governor  of   the  garrison   of  Tangiers,    10th   October 
1661,  to  4th  November,  1662. 

2182.  „      „        „    436.    Ditto.    4th  November,  1662,  to  4th  May,  1663. 

2188.  „      „        „    437.    Ditto.    E.  Sackville,  28th  October,  1680,  to  Ist 

Jan.  1682. 
2184.  „      „        „    438.    Ditto.    P.   Kirke,    1st   January,   1682,    to    10th 

January,  1684. 

2186.  „      „        „    439.    Ditto.    Ditto,  ditto.    (Duplicate.) 

2188.  „    309,     ,,1217.    Army  (Paymasters,  &c.).    Sir  R.  Harley,  Paymaster 

of  the  troops  at  Tangier,  1662. 

2187.  „      „        „  1218.    Ditto.     T.  Povey,  Receiver-General  and  Treasurer 

for  Tangiers,  4th  November,  1662,  to  20th  March,  1664. 

218a  „      „        „      „       Ditto.    Ditto,  ditto.    (Duplicate.) 

2188.  „    310,      „  1220.    Ditto.    S.  Pepys.    Ditto.  (No  Date.) 

218a  „      „        „  1221.    Ditto.    Ditto,  ditto.    30th  December,  1667,  to  Sis 

December,  1671. 

2191.  „      „        ,,1222.    Ditto.    Ditto,  ditto.    31st  December,  1671,  to  30th 

December,  1674. 

2192.  „      „        ,,1223.    Ditto.    Ditto,  ditto.    (No  date.) 

219&         „      „       „  1224.    Ditto.    Ditto,  ditto.    31st  December,  1674,  to  31st 
December,  1677. 

2194.  „      „        ,,1225.    Ditto.    Ditto,  ditto.    1st  Jan.,  1678,  to  30th  April, 

1680. 

2196.  „      „        „  1226.    Ditto.    W.  Hewer.     Ditto.    30th  April,  1680,  to 

30th  June,  1681. 

219a  „      „        „  1227.    Ditto.     Ditto,  ditto.     30th  June,  1681,  to  25th 

March,  1684. 

2197.  „    182,     „    552.    Army  (Contractors,  &c.)-    Sir  D.  Ganden  and  others. 

Victuals  for  the  garrison  of  Tangier,  Ist  October,  1677,  to 
30th  September,  1678. 

2I9a  „      „        „    553.    Ditto.    Ditto,  ditto.    (Duplicate.) 

2198.  „      „       „    554.    Ditto.    A.Sturt.    Ditto.    29th  September,  1678,  to 

5th  February,  1684. 

2200.  „    578,     „    504.    Commissariat  (abroad).    Sir  R.  Harley.    Clothes  fur 

the  troops  sent  to  Tangiers,  1661. 

2201.  „  2521,     „    616.    (Works  and  fortifications.)    Sir  H.  Cbolmeley,  con- 
*  Parallel  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pipe  Office  Declared  Accounts. 
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tmctor  for  the  Mole  at  Tangier,  25tli  Mar.,  1GC3,  to  30th 
June,  1C6C. 
2202.    Bui.dle22Cl,EoUG17.    Ditto.    Ditto,  ditto.    (Duplicate.) 


ry. — War  Offloe  (Ordnance)  Becorde — Bebenture  Books. 

2203.  1670-84.  Tangier. 

2204.  1077,  Feb.  6.  Ditto. 

2205.  1G78-1GS7.  Ditto. 

2206.  1674-1G80.  Tlie  Book  of  Tangier. 


V. — Calendars  of  State  Papers. 

Tliere  arc  many  intcrcstiiiii  <liicuineiits  conniictcd  with  Morocco  in  othor  series  of 
State  papers  preserved  in  the  Public  RccqthI  Oflicc.  These  are  hardly  accessible  to 
the  student,  with  the  exception  of  such  as  are  noted  in  the  various  Calendars  pub- 
lisbed  under  the  direction  of  the  Master  of  the  lloils.  The  following  are  eome  of 
the  most  important : — 

Domestic  Series. 
2207.        Vol.  158l-lo90.    Mart>Tdom  of  Peter  Elenis,  85. 
2206.        Vol.  1591-15iti.     Captivity  of  Louisa  Tunes,  395. 

2209.  Vol.  1598-1601.     Political  state  of  Morocco,  4G1. 

2210.  Vol.  1625-162G.  Ambassadors  from  Morocco,  529.  Slaves  at  Sallee,  .54, 
79, 167, 213,  241, 343, 414,  516.  Man-of-war  captured  by  five  Englishnien.  257, 
2G0,  268,  339,  381,  405,  427.  Sallee  pirates  on  the  Coast  of  England  ;  nume- 
rous entries  from  p.  10  to  341.  Petition  from  the  wives  of  2000  ca]>tive8  at 
Sallee,  516. 

2211.  Vol.  1627-1628.  Loss  of  £2G,000,  caused  by  pirates  of  Sallee,  146. 
Forty-lhreo  CBplives  released  from  Sallee,  205,     Ambassador  for  Salleo,  367. 

2212.  Vol.  1026-1625).  Proclamation  to  ll.M.  subjects  to  treat  jieople  of  Sallee 
and  Tctuaa  kindly,  328,  356,  425. 

2213.  Vol.  162S-163L  Mission  of  Captain  John  Harrison  to  Morocco,  60,  04, 
350.  Capt.  Harrison  "  finds  himself  neglected  as  never  was  poor  gentleman 
after  beiug  seven  times  employed  as  aj^ent  ia  Barbary,  settling  llie  i>eacc  and 
redeeming  captives,"  508. 

2214.  Voh  1631-1633.     Mission  of  Capt.  Harrison,  46,  219. 

2216.  Vol.  1033-1034.  Lodowick,  son  of  Sir  John  Bowyer,  six  years  in 
captivity  at  Sallee,  215. 

2216.  Vol.  1G34-1035.  In  Morocco  the  s|)oils  of  our  petijtle  are  their  greatest 
wealth,  69. 

2217.  Vol.  1635.  Barbary  Merchants  must  trade  only  to  certain  jiorts  in  Monxo.», 
533.  Petition  of  relatives  of  captives  in  Morocco,  47G.  Authorities  of  Sallee 
impriFon  all  English  in  the  town,  608. 

2218.  Vol.  1G35-1C36.  Captain  Edmund  IJradshaw  sent  to  Morocco  for  tlie 
redemjition  of  captive-s  288.  Petitions  of  1000  poor  women  whose  husbands 
are  *'  in  woeful  slavery  and  grievous  torments  in  Morocco,"  15.  Siillee  men- 
of-war  frequent  the  English  Coast,  303. 
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2219.  Vol.  163G-1637.  Exixjditiou  against  the  pirates  of  Sallcc,  18,  173,  228, 
362,  195,  253,  2;i7,  3fi7,  484,  408.  Captives  in  Salleo,  72,  HG,  140,  141,  311, 
440,  472.  Captain  Rainsborougli  api>oiiited  Admiral  of  the  fleet  employed 
against  Sallee,  212,  237,  239,  251,  363,  430,  431,  458,  SOS.  His  iustructiona, 
449.     Uis  recommendallons,  3G7. 

2220.  Vol.  1037.  Capt.  liainsborough's^  Mission  to  Morocco,  430,  and  many 
oilier  entries.  PrcsenLs  fur  U.M.  embarked  at  t?affi,  431.  Petition  of  C'aj)t. 
Bradsbaw  regarding  his  Mission  to  Morocco,  523.  Captives,  430,  431,  475. 
An  English  Kcaident  for  Sallee,  577. 

2221.  VoL  1637-1638.  Ambassador  from  Morocco,  20,  204,  321,  356.  Capt. 
Bradshaw  accused  of  witchcraft,  20.  He  ia  committed  to  the  I'leot,  206.  Giles 
Peuu,  H.M.  Consul  at  Sallee,  42, 116,  408.  Late  exi>editioa  against  Sallee,  82, 
86,  116. 

2222.  Vol.  1638-1C39.  Petition  of  Cajji.  Bradshaw  from  the  Fleet,  276.  Robert 
Blake  appointed  agent  in  England  for  the  Sultan  of  Morocco,  69,  329,  356,  863, 
380,  501. 

2223.  Vol.  1C39-1G40.  Ordur  in  Council  directing  all  ships  trading  to  Morocco 
to  go  first  to  Saffi,  379.     Gmtxact  for  saltpetre,  513. 

2224.  Vol.  1051-1652.  Widow  of  Edm.  Bradshaw  petitions  Committee  of 
Foreign  Afl'airs  to  write  in  her  behalf  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  228,  235. 

2226.  Vol.  1652-1653.  Robert  Downe  offers  to  free  thirty-two  English  men 
and  boys  in  misery  and  bonda;?e  at  Sally  for  £1000,  339,  342. 

3229.  Vol.  1G56-1657.  Thomas  Warren  sent  to  Morocco  tcj  liberate  captives,  1. 
Proposal  to  establish  Consulate  at  Tottiau,  274. 

2227.  Vol.  IGO 1-1662.  Numerous  entries  coiinected.  with  the  British  occupation 
of  Tangier,  and  regarding  Samuel  Pepys,  Treasurer  for  that  place. 

2228.  Vol.  1663-1664.  Many  entries  regarding  the  British  occupation  of 
Tangier  under  Lord  Tiveot.  Regicides  sent  to  Tangier,  536.  Death  of  Loi-d 
Tiveot,  ClO-619,  622,  674. 

2229.  Vol.  1664-1665.  Many  entries  regarding  Tangier.  Lord  John  Belasyse 
app^.intcd  Governor,  239.  248,  257,  260,  266,  308. 

2280.        Vol.  1665-1666.    Many  entries  concerning  Tangier. 

2231.  Vol.  1666-1667.    Numerous  entries  concerning  Tangier. 

2232.  Vol.  1667.     Correspondence  regarding  Tangier. 


Pietro  de  Monte  Molin,  conaeciated  Bishop  of  Morocco 


Venetian  Series. 

2233.  Vol.  1202  to  1509. 
at  Oxford,  1487,  p.  169. 

Foreign  Series. 

2234.  Vol.  1564-1565.     Enterprise  of  Peilon  de  Velcz,  194,  216. 

2236.  Vol.  1575-1577.  The  King  of  Morocco  sends  a  letter  to  the  Qtieen,  p.  468. 
Report  of  Edmvind  Hogan  to  the  Queen  regarding  his  Mission  to  Morocco  in 
1577,  p.  508.    A  very  interesting  document.    See  also  Nos.  72,  73,  105. 

Treasury  Papers. 
2236.        Vol.  1697-1701-2,     Captain  Dclaval's  Mission   for  the  redemption  of 

captives,  p.  507-508.    Other  entries  under  the  heads  of  Morocco  and  Tangier. 
2287.        Vol.  1702-1707.     Pension  to  family  of  Sir  Palmer  Fairborne,  died  of 

wounds  when  governor  of  Tangier,  p.  185.     Other  entries  regarding  Tangier  and 

Morocco. 
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223a  Vol.  1708-1714,  Present  of  spotted  deer  sent  by  H.M.  to  Sultan,  p.  262, 
Sec.    Many  other  entries  regarding  Morocco  and  Tangier. 

2288.        Vol.  1714-1719.     Captjun  Paddon's  Mission  to  Morocco,  25, 117, 132.        - 
Capt.  Norbur}''8  Mi-ssion,  365.    Amongst  other  presents  Capt.  Faddon  took  "a  ^H 
rich  crimson  velvet  sedan  or  chair  for  the  darling  Sultaness,  a  native  of  England,  ^fl 
£50,  and  10  lbs.  of  the  finest  tea  at  30f.  per  pound,"  142.    Many  other  eatries 
regarding  Morocco,  Sallee  and  Taogier. 

2240.  Vol.  1720-1728.  *'  The  exact  form  and  method  that  all  MinLstets  have 
ever  gone  on  an  Embassy  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  from  George  Delaval 
Sa  1707  to  Charles  Stewart  in  1722,"  p.  176.  CapUin  Stewart's  Mission,  62- 
Numerous  entries  regarding  Morocco,  Tangier  and  Tetuan. 

Home  Office  Papers. 

2241.  Vol  1760-1765.  Report  of  Capt.  Archibald  Cleveknd,  giving  particuLus 
of  his  Mission  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco.  Arrived  at  Mequencz,  10th  Nov., 
17C1.  Badly  reoeivml  by  the  Sultan,  who  at  the  audience  of  farewell  iufotmed 
him  that  every  English  subject  found  on  one  of  his  enemies'  ships  would  be 
treated  as  a  slave,  83. 

2242.  VoL  17GG-1769.  Much  correspoodence  regarding  Morocco,  Tsogicr, 
Tetuan,  Sallee,  &c. 

2243.  VoL  1770-1772.    Mr.  Logic's  Mission  to  Morocco,  626.    Proposal  to  send, 
ft  Consul  to  Morocco,  9.     Regarding  Consuls  at,  52,  171,  397,  517,  591,  693, 
626.    Sultan  orders  British  Consul  to  leave  Tangier,  26.     Presents  for  Sultan, 
9,  39,  140-166,  622-626.      Liberation  of  captives  by  Ironmongers'  Company, 
527,  632.    Sultan  prujioses  to  repair  mole  at  Tanx)er»  470. 
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Abd  el-Kader,  637,  703,  750 
applies  to  England  for  assist- 
ance, 2117 

,  correspondence  with,  2127 

Abd-el-Melek,  Sultan  of  Morocco,  life  of,  76 
,  letter  to  Don  Sebastian,  79 

^WiHi,  Point  (jjjj  JJ^),  11 

Abel,  tribe  of,  12U0 

Abu'lfeda,  Geography  of,   598.      See  Index 

of  Anthors 
Abyla,  6,  9 

Adalan,  Point  (\^S\),  10,  11 

Adams,  narrative  of,  511 

Ad  Aquilam  Majorem,  11 

Ad  Aquilam  Miiioreiii,  11 

AddrcM  of  London  Merckants  to  Lord  Salis- 
bury, 1805 

Ad  Mercurii,  11 

Ad  Novas,  11 

Ad  Promontorium  Barbari,  11 

Ad  Septem  Fratres,  11 

Ad  Tres  Insvlas,  11 

Africa,  43    . 

(Keith  Johnston),  1340 

,  account  of,  304 

,  i^riculture  of,  1602 

,  ancient  trade  of,  1742 

and  Spain  under  the  Arabs,  390 

antiqua,  1682 

,  antiquities  of,  332 

,  Arab  conquest  of,  740,  783, 793 

,  Ckristicma.    See  Morcelli 

,  conquest  of,  52,  65 

,  discoveries  in  (Murray),  516 

,  description  of  (Dozy),  974 

,  description  of,  197,  209 

,  early  discoveries  in,  1312 

,  general  sketch  of,  599 

»  geographical  positions  in,  1562 

,  geography    of,    91,   213,   331,  463, 

1576,  1960.     See  also  Edrisi 

,  history  of,  235,  239 

,  languages  of,  1501 

,  the  French  in,  608 

,  tour  of  (Hutton),  524 

,  Spanish  history  of,  409 

,  travels  in,  312 

under  the  Aghlabites,  G32 

,  North,  453 

, ,  discoveries  in,  476 

, »  English  interests  in,  1616 


Africa,  North,  political  condition  of,  1685 

,  ,  search  for  antiquities  in,  1936 

,  ,  views  of,  600 

,  North-West,  1397, 1537 

,  Coast    of,    1662,   1858, 

1859 


-,  travels  in  (Scobel),  1588 
-,  West  Coast  of,  417,  420,  437 
-,  West   Coast    mentioned   by  ancient 


authors,  1742 
Agadir-Ighir,  2 

Agadir    (j>,^\   =  Agdlr),   2,    7,    8,   li>, 

1453,  1457,  1500,  1504 
,  affair  of,  1698 

Ait  Hilala  (Xilfc^    ^^\  =  M  AMala),  11 

Ain  el-Kebrit  (C:^ji^\    ^^),  11 

Akra,  2 

Alcala  (ajmIS  =  Kalaia),  11 

Alcassar,    battle    of    C  j,f,\  ]\    _jaSJ\    = 

El-Kasr  el-Kebir),  11,  78,  80,  82,  84,  85, 
94, 107, 779,  971,  1019, 1317, 1804,  2064. 
See  Battle 

-,  battle  of,  play  of,  94, 101,  1804 


Alcazar,  play  of,  93 
Algeria,  account  of,  184 

and  Morocco,  political  condition  of, 

1416 
,  Sahara,  Tchad,  2053 

Alhussemas  (aa]4^  =  El-Maxemd),  11, 409. 

See  El-Mazemma 

,  bay  of,  11 

Ali  Bey,  journey  of,   1223.     See  Index  of 

Authors 
AUsopp,  Colonel  Roger,  Deputy-Governor  of 

Tangier,  2154 
Almadrones,  11 
Almanfor,  Roy  d'Arabie,  192 
Almohades,  History  of,  712,  2057 
Almoravides,  History  of,  880 

Amazirghs  (cji,  ]l<«1  =  Amazcgh),  586 

Amergo  (t^  k^w«     \S}"t  =  Seyed  Mergob), 

11 
American  commerce,  635 
incident  at  Tangier,  1963 
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Ampelnsi-1,  9 

Aoasa,  11 

Arujtit-,  river,  7,  8 

AnJalus,  16 

jinn  ilea  Isliimigmi,  54tJ 

Mii^iteiuki,  428 

Ancc<{ote»,  African,  2(52 

•'Ann  Lucy,"  plunder  of;  592,  3119 

Anthropology,  1157 

AntoniDi.',   Itinerary  of,    11,   71,   661,    722, 

1936 
Antonio,  King  of  Tortugal,  80,  90 
Apes'  Hill,  6,  9.     See  Jebel  Mousn 
Aquae  iKtciooff  11 
AjTttbic  liuguage,  481,  499,  597,  648,  704, 

S36,  862,  883,  1107,  1373,  1389,  1860, 

1900,  2012 

langaage  in  I'tirtag-al,  440 

— -  manuscripts,  899,  904 

, —  MSS.  nl  the  Kscuriiil,  1577 

MSS.  nt  Madrid,  1932 

MSS,,  Spanish,  883 

words  iu  Spanish  and  Portugnese,  883 

Arabo-HispAuic  woman,  2034 

Arab  population,  955 

Arabf,  establishment  of,  in  AfVicn,  1101,  1191 

in  S]>aiD,  domination  of,  5'2» 

,  history  of,  732 

,  revolution  in  empire  of,  378 

Amgon,  annala  of  kingiloin  uf,  134 

•,  kingdom    of,    otfers    agsi&tanoe    to 

Moors,  973 
Ariimby.1,  2 

Archives  of  Morocco,  2063-2243 
Argnnia,  747,  755,  1259 

Arguin,  island  of  (^SS  =  Argwjo),  1645, 

1662,  1840,  202liA 
Arib  of  Cordova,  719 
Arlcquin  i  Maroc,  493 
Armtniaas,  5 
Arsinarium,  10 

Artizan  clai^sei,  report  on,  1066 
Arzila.     See  Azila 
Aiana,  river,  7 
Ashaiiti,  residence  tu,  539 
"  Astrolobc,"  the,  1156 
Astronomical  instruments,  575,  743 
Astronomy,  743,  2023 
Atla«  and  itf  trnditinU!*,  1539 

,  ascent  of,  1065,  1110 

' ,  discoveries  in,  I."  12 

,  exploration  in,  1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 

1885,  1886 
—>—,  journey  across,  1007 

,  niountaim>ering  in,  1130 

,  note*  from,  1857 

■ ,  region  of,  6 '15 

Auari  Ura  (?  ^    ^_y.iL  -   Wad  Aw),  7. 

See  Wad  eg-Saka 
.\ustria  at  war  with  Morocco,  2104 
Autololes,  7,  1 1 
Aylmer,  Admiral,  2066 

Axila  (aJu^^  ~  AscUy,  6,  138 

Acimur,  10 

,  capture  of,  39 


Bapia  y  Leblich.     S««  All  Bey 

Hall,  John,  obitaar>'  notice  of,  1938 

Bunasa,  1101 

Itarbarian  cruelty,  307,  379 

](iirba,ry,  Blmiuicr'a  account  of,  520 

• — ~^-,  Christianity  in,  148,  156,  158 

consulates  transferred  from  Coloaial 


to  Foreign  Oflicc,  2117 

,  History  of  (Dan>,  299,  q.r. 

iu  the  time  of  Cisneros,  1322 

,  letters  from,  438,  602 

,  miseries  of,  119 

,  news  from,  141,  142 

,  North,  travels  in,  482 

,  I'ananti'a  account  of,  520 

— ■ ,  revolution  in,  2142 

— ,  second  voyage  to,  52,  371 
-,  South-West,  account  of,  328 


515 


'^  States,  account  of,  513 

— ,  aflain  of,  350 

,  descriptinn  of,  697 

— ,  Jackson**  account  of,  508, 


549 


489 


,  History  of,  376,  610 

,   mercantile   relations    with, 

,  rhysicnl  Geography  of,  1375 

(Russell),  558 

.,  travels  in,  143,  147,  148,  149,  181, 


— ,  trip  to,  1463 

— ,  voyage  to,  105,  352,  431,  432 
— ,  wars  in,  120 
-,  We^t,  nflairs  of,  253,  255 
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-,  plain  of,  10 

-,  [lolitical  state  of,  2209 

-,  popular  account  of,  1958 

-,  [inpulatiun  of,  1891 

~, and  organisation,  1691 

-,  I'ortugueso  aQairs  in,  446 
— ,  present    kUte    of,     (1694),    308 


(1787),  435;  (1884)1597 

propriety  of  studying  the  history 


of,  12»>4 
,  question  of,  806,  807,  811,  812, 

1585,  1597,  1712, 1836, 1843, 1851,  1873, 

2062 

,  races  in,  1925 

-,  reconnaisanco    of   (de    Fooeauld)| 


1842 


1933 
War 


— ,  Beclus  on,  1725 

— ,  rela(iou!>  witli  Belgium,  1056 

— , with  Europe,  827,  1563 

-,  religious    confraternities   in,   973, 


revolution  in,  123,  349.     Sm  dv'tl 

-(Rohlfs),  1145 

-,  rough  shooting  iu,  1320 

-,  Saharn  of,  1431,  1436 

-,  Sanson's  account  of,  250 

-,  scenes  in  Arab  life,  915,  929 

-,  second  Toyage  to,  476 

-,  abreds  of,  1667 

-t  sketches  in,  570,  1944 

-,  slavery  in,  2040.     See  Captives 

-,  souvenirs  of,  1626 
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Moi-twco,  souvenirs  of  vovnge  in,  GS8 

,  S.W.  tribes  in,'2d22 

,  cpring  trip  to,  1499 

,  iUte  of,  745.  756 

^ — — — ,  statioQt  in,  948 

SqUao  and  ills  govemtnent,  1647 

,  correspondence  with  France, 

550 

-f  supremacy  of  British  tmJe,  1745 

,  trade  of,  579,  663,  905,  912,  924, 

W4,  965,  9&1,  1040,  1073,  1093,  1125, 
1126,  1155,  1203,  1204, 1220,  1237, 1245, 
1286,  1315,  1318,  1324, 1349,  1377, 1394, 
1417,  1418,  1447,  1452,  1493, 1514,  IStJ", 
1655, 1689,  1704,  1835,  1888,  2006 

,  trade  with  Engliud,  1970 

, ,  British,  supremacy  of,  1745 

,  "the  truth  about,"  2013 

,  "the  world's  last  market,"  2010 

,  three  weeks  in,  1 774 

,  tour  in,  642,  1462 

to  Malta,  1844 

U>  Slogador,  1653 

. to  Tunis,  1473 

,  travels  in,  248,  449,  512,  637, 725, 

726,  801,  872,  885,  906,  907,  919,  035, 
936,  972,  1032,  1044,  1229,  1275,  1257, 
1342,  1584, 1524. 1526,  1528,  1569,  1721, 
1733,  1867,  1910,  1914,  1940,  2024 

,  Tiews  of,  238 

,  visit  to,  655 

, the  CoTirt  of,  1317 

,  vocabulary  of  nnmes,  595 

,  voyage  of  two  bourgeoia  in,  1772 

,  "Vrfti  Maroc,"  1978 

,  W.  coast  of,  791,  1232,  1299,  1350 

->  women  in,  733,  1256 


Mowlai  Abdulls,  384,  512 

AbJnlla  Melck,  dwth  of,  182 

btt  Selham,  8 

Hamed  Sherif,  bocomes  king  of  Bar- 

bary,  124,  145,  148 

Er-Raahid,    Roy   de    Tafiletc,    247, 


251,  2^2,  257,  295,  296 

a,  proclamation  of,  1140 
and  his  gorernmeut,  1837 
(BrownX  1783 
■  TTassaa's  elephant,  2029 
'  Hassan,  genealogy  of,  1930 
Idris,  11 
Ismacl,  296,  300,  304,  307,  318, 330, 


343 


-.death  of,  349 


Mohammed,  boo  of  M.  Ismael,  his* 


tory  of,  374 

Mahmud  el  Yazid,  2081 

-,  life  of,  464 


'  Wrihamed    biu   ALdiiUa    bin   Ismael, 

history  of,  456 
death 

of;  2081 

Soliman,  manifesto  of,  904 

Es-Sheikb,  at  war  with  M.  Hassan, 

102,  103 

Uuluia    (ijj^    t/i5\j)'   6,   6,   7,   9,   10, 
11,  1566,  1571,  1619 


Mouette,  captivity  of,  476 
Mulcy  AraxiJ,  Ryj-  dc  Tafilete.     See  MowUi 
£r-Rashid 

Abdala  Mel  Jock.    See  Mowlai  Abdnlla 


Melek 


Sherif 


Hamet  Xirif.     See  Mowlai  Quoed 


Liezit.     See  Mowlai  cl-Yezid 

Mtdieret  puhliocu,  973 

Mulle  Xeque.     See  Mowlai  Es-Sheikh 
jVulucha,  5,  7 
Muiidcn,  Cnptaio,  2066 
Munny,  Vice-Cunsul,  2132 
Mzorah,  570 

NamjiS  in  Morocco  vocabulary,  595 
Nash,  Mr.,  2067 

Nnral  forces  in  Mc'literraoeau,  2088 
Necrology  of  travellers,  1160 
Negro,  Cape,  10,  11 
NctiiourK,  trade  with  Morocco,  1847 
News  from  llnrbary,  140,  141 
Nidiolaon,  Lieut.,  mission  of,  2172 
Xorbury,  Captain,  mission  of,  3239 
North  Africa,  ancient  and  modem  races  in, 
684 

,  Arab  invasion  of,  631 

,  description  of,  16,  780,  800 

,  early  commerce  of,  685 

■ — — — ,  geographical  researches  in,  532 

— ,  history  of,  414,  1809 

in  antiquity,  816 

,  prtfcis  of  ancient  history,  628 

-  -  ■■-■'      I-     ,  population  of,  804 

■ ,  the  rflle  of  France  in,  1873 

,  territorial  divisions  of,  628 

-,  travels  in,  777,  1229 


North-Wctt  Morocco,  tribes  of,  1913 
Norwood,  Colonel  John,  I.ieut.-Govemor  of 

Tangier,  2138,  2142,  2144 
Numidians,  5 
Numismatics,  474,  490,  518,  548,  837,  1344, 

1360 

Nun,  Cape  (^y    U- V'  ^'  ®'  ^^'^'     ^^ 
Wad  Nun 

Oea,  43 

Omm-er-Ebia  (xjj  Jl     J),  7,  8,  10 

Ommiades,  history  of,  740 

On  by,  Mr.,  mission  of,  2172 

Oppidum  A'opwn,  II 

Oran,  capture  of,  by  Spaniards,  352,  356 

,  geographical  societv  of,  1333 

Orders  in  Council,  773, 774,  908, 1182, 1915, 

2223 
Or<ler  of  "  N.S.  d«  la  Merced,"  and  of  "  La 

Mercy,"  150,  151,  294,  341,  554 
Ornithology,   746,    986,    987,    1011,    1035, 

1176,  1603,  3055,  2356 
Ostriches  sent  by  Sultan  to  King,  2108 
"  Oswego,"  wreck  of,  521.     See  Paddock 
Oued.     See  Wad 

Paddos,  Captaim,  embassy  of,  2068,  2239 
Palate  river,  4 
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Panthers,  6. 

Parietina,  II. 

Purker,  CAptain  Hyde,  embassy  of,  2073 

PutufAl  letler,  5S7 

Payne,  Coasul,  2078 

recalled  for  neglect  of  duty,  2078 

Pellovr,  Tholnft^  captivity  of,  30(5,  lfl45 
Pena,  Captain.  2004 

,  Giles.  CoDJul  ut  Sallee,  2221. 

Penoii  de  Velez  d«  la  Gomera,  h8,  60,  01, 

70,  412,  413,  708,  764,  llOG,  2234 
PcHoa  y  Alhuceiiia*,  400 
Pepy»,  Samuel,  223,  545-626,  1355,  2227 
Pore  Dau,  MS.  of,  1543 
Perigjil,  island  of,  6 
Persiatu,  3 
Pescadores,  II 

PeterhuTouifli,  Earl  of,  Governor  of  Tangier, 
1741,  '213» 

- — — ,  ,  recalled,  2134 

,  ,  ofler*  to    return  to 


Tangier,  2135 
Petit  Kartan,  503 
Petticrew,    Willinni, 

2070,  2071,  i:072 


Consul-General,     377, 

miiisioii  of,  21)71 

',   ,  death  of.  2072 

Peutinger's  Table,  212,  fidl,  1041,  1930. 

PItaroah'a  Cottle,  11,  1275 

Pkarsii,  5 

Phelps,    Thomas,   captivity    of,    301,  321, 

3G8 
Philip  of  Africa,  Prince  of  Fez,  genealogy  of, 

233,  2t»«4 
Pliilolofry,  775 
Phoenicians,  5 
Phfcnician  lettlements,  633 
Picturesiiue  Mediterranean,  1896 
Pillars  of  Hercules.     See  Hercules 
Piraciei,  2110,  A. 
Piracy,  797 

,  history  of,  699 

,  how  it  WM  itopi»c(l,  1745 

,  Moroccan,  629 

still  existing  iii  1831,  570 

Pirates,  Barbary,  922.     See  Korers 

Pig- sticking,  1909 

Plague  in  Barhary,  2084,  2094,  2103 

'  ■  in  Tangier,  529,  630 
Poems,  56 

i'oetry,  Krench,  fi74,  675 
,  Spanish,    137,    183,  835,  855,   857, 

858,  8J9,  12tJ3 
Polybius,  Periplu*  of,  8 
Popham,  Consul-Gencral,  2072 

,  removed  and  pensioned,  2073 

Porte,  De  la,  MSS.  of,  584 
Portuguese  ftlTairs  in  Morocco,  446 

at  Mekones,  348 

conquests,  286,  799,  834 

^ —  discoveries,  67 

~- ^,  expeditions  of,  680 

—  esploratiou,  488 

ia  Africa,  638. 

in  Morocco,  1439  1612 

—  military   exj^itlosi,   16S,   19.% 


Portognese  wars  in  Africa,  107 

Portus  Bisaadir,  8 

^— —  JitU"hi»,  8 

Positions  determined,  1632,  1633, 1707 

Presidios,  Spanish,  359,  369,  895,  400,  523, 
614,  706,  817.  1081,  1091,  15G3, 1658. 

Press  in  Morocco,  830.  1412,  1495,  1498, 
1522,  1595,  1657.  16S8,  1690,1736,  1781, 
1782,  1814,  1892,  1962,  2000,  2008 

Price,  W.,  2106 

Princess  of  Kei,  289 

Princesse  de  Fez,  285 

Prijtcs,  20GU,  2210 

Pronumtorium  Album,  7 

Cannarwn,  11 

Jiustadi,  1 1 

Protection,  Consular,  and  the  Protege  Svstem, 
920,  921,  1387,  1388,  1668,  1739,  1775, 
1807,  1816,  1852,  1958,  1983,  1996,  2016 

,  Convention  regarding,  1383 

Prussian  expedition,  1083 

Prynnc,  Mr.,  2064 

Ptolemy,  geography  of,  645 

Punta  Bermeja,  1 1 

Blanca,  7 

de  Castillejos,  10 


QOEDEXFELDT,  ilt'alh  of,  2009 

(Queen's  Royal  West  Surrey  Regiment,  hii- 

tory  of,  174*' 
Quilahs,  Cape,  11 

lUliAT  (^Uj)r  2,  7,  lit,  1961 

-,  trade  of,  770,  943,  966,  993,  1016, 

1038,  1045,  1073,  lUti,  1152, 1186, 1189, 
1210,  1243.  1290,  1:j28,  1370, 1407,  1467, 
1608,  1856,  16f>7,  1U75,  1712a,  1830, 
1832, 1835,  1886.  2006 

Railway  to  Tount,  1218.   .See  Trans-SahBian 

Uainaborough,  Mission  uf,  2220 

Kjw.  Aferai  {^js\    Jj-V'  ^^ 

Ashkar  f,ULl\    (j«\j).  •».  I'J 

el-Fnidefc  ( JJjjiJ\     U**\))'  1" 


^^\j),  10 


—  el-HadiJ  (JJ,.i^ 

—  el-Hadik,  2 

cl-Kuos  (tj.,^  tflJ^      (^jm\.)i  ♦ 

et-Tcrf  (c,ijla)\    (^j)y  ^^ 


10, 


u 


*?^ 


196 


Hant  ez-Zit  d 

3 
ilakcd.  111 

Sidi    Aissa     limat«    {^jSxt*     ^.^11 
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Bas  Sidi    fieshir  (jtJL>     (^tXJUM    O");)' 

1,  6,  10 
—  Tazrult  («JL*Jjjj^    W*\)^'  ^^ 

He]id«,  Conaal,  su'icid^  of,  2072 
Begicidcs  sent  to  Tiujf  ier,  2228 
Rtfiit!'  Caillc,  low 
Renegades,  668,  1029 
Reaearches  to  be  undertaken,  605,  607 
RezelW,  Ch,  de,  176, 177,  178, 181 
Rhinoceros,  1221 

Richardson,  death  of.      See  Tripoli  Biblio- 
graphy 
Richelien,  Cardinal,  181 
"Riiie  in  petticoats  and  slippers,"  1361 

Riff,    country  of   i^^j\),  1048,  1301, 

1430,  1773,  1851,  1984 

,  expedition  to,  790 

,  Kabyles  of,  1384 

,  prisoner  in,  815 

Rio  de  Oaro,  2 

Jlissadium,  10 

Rgterts,  Henry,  ombaasy  of,  85, 105 

Eodrigo,  Dob,  history  of,  118 

Rohlfs'  tjaveU,     See  Index  of  Authors 

Koman  Empire  (Gibbon),  416 

epigraphy.  Guide  to,  1978 

Koss,  Pro-iConsul,  L'085 

K-audh  el-Kart-ts,  25,  485,  554,  646,   871, 

1523 
Rorers,  Dutch  fight  with,  243 
, iastructinns  regarding,  218, 

219,  220,  228.     See  SiUlfe 
Eowland,  James,  death  of,  £90 
"  liuyal,"  capture  by  Sallee  rovers,  295 
RcyaS  genealogies,  355 

— Wttepi,  emperor  of  Morocco,  2063 

jEwyt^r,  Admiral  de,  215,  319,  220 

Muiddir,  7 

Miitsadir  Coionia,  11 

Buiicada,  43 

Russell,  John,  embassy  of,  349 

Sact,  de,  library  of,  713 

Saffi(    i^\  =  Asfa),  10,  178,  384 

-,  trade  of,  946,  967,  993,  1017,  1039, 


1045, 1074, 1120,  1153, 1187,  1211,  1224, 

1291, 1329,  1371,  1408, 1433,  1557,  1608, 

1676, 1835,  2006 
Sahara,  1113,  1116, 1480,  1786,  1974 

,  cararans  in,  1306 

,  discoveries  in,  1312 

,  flooding  of,  1236 

,  French,  2035 

of  Morocco,  803,  1431, 1436 

f  occupation  by  Spain,   1631,  1637, 

1645,  1659 

-,trayel8  in,  482,  886,  1867,   1868, 


1869, 1870,  1871 

-,  western,  1780, 1817,  1922 


Sola  wis,  9 

Salli   (^u«  =  S'ld),  2,  10,   169,  176,  190, 

384,  419,  431 

,  American  captives  at,  254 

,  an  English  Resident  for,  2220 

,  authorities  of,  imprison  all  English, 

2217 

,  Dutch  relations  with,  208 

-,  expedition  against  pirates  of,  2219, 


Sakharat,8 
/Sola,  7, 11 
Scda  Cohnia,  11 
fiumen,  8 


2220,  2221 

,  fleet  of,  188 

,  journal  of,  321,  368 

,  news  from,  195 

,  pirates  of,  'Jilll 

,  [iropoMi  for  reduoiiig,  280 

rovers,  295,  293,  mtj,  366,  407,  2218 

,  slavery  at,  309 

taken  by  English  fleet,  189 

,  trade  of,  1045 

,  victory  over  rovers,  100 

— — ,  views  of,  238 

Salt  river,  6 

Snmicm,  CobsuI,  2073,  307+ 

,  flight  and  recstl  of,  2074 

"  San  JoSo  Batista  "  Portuguese  ship,  164 

Sandwich,  LcipI,  visits  Tangier,  2142 

Santa  Cruz  de  Mar  PequeBa,  8, 559, 1059, 

1299, 1304,  1335, 1337,  1338,  1354,  1645 
= ,  port,  opened 

by  the  Sultan,  2099 
Saracens,  history  of,  166 
Saugnier,  532 

"  Scape-goat,"  a  romance,  2028 
Schousboe  oppointed  Danish  Consal-General 

at  Tangier,  2106.    Sec  Index  of  Authors 
Scott,  Aleiander,  captivity  of,  532,  533,  538 
Sculptures,  nil ci est  ruck,  1221 
Scyljij,  Peri  pi  us  of,  4 
Sebastian,  King  of  Portugal,  85,  90,  93 

,  chronicle  of.  111 

,  expedition  of,  121, 155, 175, 196. 

See  Alcassa; 
Sebnatijin,  the  false,  112,113, 114,  115, 116, 

117,  971,  1317 

Sebu(jju*»    (^.J^,),  *.  8. 10. 11-    See  Wad 

Second  or  Queeu'i  Royal  Regiment,  of  foot, 

history  of,  604 
Secret  Sgcieties,  l6Sl 
Sejalm^iiStt,  572,  1002,  1277,  1618 
Septum  fratrtss,  9 
Setif,  5 
&£  Insidsc,  1 1 

Shabiai,  travels  «t;  537 

w 

Sheila  (s]y2«),  7,  9, 10, 11 

Sheila  language,  1275 

Shcmish  (JL^),4,  6,9 

Sherboro  Sound,  2 

Sherifa  of  Morocco,  account  of,  1248 

,  history  of,  319 

.,  history  of    empire  of, 


356 


-.success  of  (in  1535),  42 


Sherley,  Sir  Anthony,  125,  543 
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Shesliuan,  ridt  to,  1808 

— ,  visit  t*,  1862 

Shipwrecks  of  French  ressels,  1 156 

Shlu.  (_  jU»),  6 

Shovel],  Sir  Clondesley,  328 

Sidi  biQ  Ahmed  (tX«»-'     ,.J     OJUa)<  H 

■ — all  bu  Jeiian  i  ..\j,^      kJ        ^)>  ^^' 
1101.  "         '       " 

Brnhiin  ofMausat,  1469.  1.^21,  1720 

— ,  massacre  of,  711,  808 

el  Yeroani  (^L^l     ^XJUw),  H 

KMsim  (^jlJI    liJU**),  11 

Sierra  d'Almcna,  10 

Sim,  Cape,  10 

Slavery,  White,  748.     See  Captives 

J>lave  Trade,  2111 

.Smith,  Captftin,  travels  of,  148,  173 

,  Sir  Sidney,  2106,  2107 

Smuggling,  787 

Sfillicoffrc,  Leonard,  Ooian\,  2069,  2070 

-,  miuioa  from  Tetuan  to  llorocco. 


2070 


-  concludes  treaty,  357 
-,  death  of,  2072 


•Solods,  Cape,  2,  3,  4 

.Vo/oenii'o,  8 

'".Sophie,"    Ic,    wreck   of,    534,   535.     Sea 

Cuthelet 
Southern  Morocco,  1546 
Spain  and  Morocco,  2027 
»— —  and  the  N.W.  coast  of  Africa,  1715 

,  history  of,  96 

in  Africa,  1345,  1649,  1650,  2052 

in  Barbary,  1434 

in  Morocco,  1138,  1139,  1627,  1629 

■ ,  Mohammedan  dynasties  in,  617 

S)inni*h  commerce,  1483 
conqae&ta     and    eipcditioDs,    680, 

8.14,  869.     Se«  Morocco 

intcrents    in    Morocco,    894,    1561,, 


I  j"9,  1580,  1581,  1582,  1583 

politics  ia  Morocco,  1641 

posseMioDS    iu    >Iorocco,    735. 


See 


Tregidios 
— -^ —  pest  in  Moroccii,  1719 

relation*  with  Africa,  440 

W»r  with  Morocco,  728,  810,  818, 

819,  820,  821,  822,  823,  82.%  839,  849, 
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Spartel,   Cape   (J\j^l    ^jj\j    -   I$h- 

bartal),  3,  4,  6,  9,  10 
Spheres   of    influence  ;    arrangement    with 

France,  1971,  2021 
Spotted  deer  sent  to  Snltan,  2238 
St.  Amnnd,  embassy  of,  297,  304,  313 
St.  James,  knights  of,  973 
St.  Olon,  embassy  of,  308 
States  and  empires  c»f  the  world,  232 
Statute  Mnnicipaux  de  Marseille,  24 


Stewart,  Captain,  mission  of,  2240 

"- ,  Uttn.  Ch.,  mission  of,  343,  342 

Stokes,  Admiral,  2064 

Straits  of  Gibraltar,  Neutralisation  of,  ISd^ 

"Streight's  Voyage,  or  St.  David's  Tocm," 

256 
Stuckley,  Captain,  104,  105,  804 
Sndan,  1755 

,  caravans  in,  1840 

-i  commerce  with,  603 

— ,  conquest  of,  by  Morocoo,  768 

,  Went,  2022a 

Suiera  (jji*.flJb.  H-     See  Wogador 

Sultan,  illness  of,  1737,  1738 

,  visit  to  (in  1871),  1064 

sends    letters    to   Que«n    Elizabeth, 


2233 


-,  presents  for,  2243,  2238 
-  visits  Cftsobliinca,  1223 

Tangier,     1890,       See    also 


Mowlai, 

Sns  (ij^y^     ij<^\j'),  2,  1044, 1225,1  SOT 

1335,  1346,  1480,  1795,  2050 

.-(nd  Wad  Nun,  journey  to,  950 

,  .;fiast  of,  730 

,  ili-scription  of,  1075 

- — ,  district  of,  572 
river,  10 

Taberrur,  11 
Twnia  Lomjn,  1 1 

T.-»filet  (lLO^U)  =  TaflalaO,  106,  442, 
1002,  1030,  1142,  1170,  1271,  1618 

Tofilettn,  Kmperor  of  Morocco,  241,  345, 
270,  2142 

Taghou.tt,  battle  of,  311 

Tahaddart  ((0,iXa!>),  4,  11 

"Tarnljnrlriine  the  Great,"  play  of,  94 
Tamrakt,  Wad,  10 
Tamuda,  river,  7,  11 

Tangier    (iuf^  =  7anja),   11,    183,    191, 

1122,  1132,  1232,  1334,  1591 

,  battle  of  (in  1476),  75 

,   British   oecnpation    of,   604,    889, 

1146,  1356,  1740, 1741,  2064,  2065,  2133- 

2206,  2228,  2229,  2230,  2231,2232,2237, 

2239,  2240 

made  a  free  port,  347,  2134 

,  articles  of  ]>eace,  1740,  2155 

attacked  by  Moors,  2144 

,  audit  account.*,  2181-2202 

— ,  chamber  of  commerce,  1722 

-,  Cholmeley,  Sir  Hugh,  225, 253.   See 


-,  courts  martial,  217,  221 

-,  court  merchant,  2167,  2171,  2173, 

7 

-,  court  of  record,  2164 

-,  description  of,  226 

-,  establishment  of  civil  government. 
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US 


Tangier,   establishment  of   garrison,   2133, 

2142 

,  Teviot,  Earl  of.    See  Toviot 

,  freeman's  book,  2174 

,  French  account  of  siege,  281 

,  French  news  of,  230 

,  fortifications  of,  1740, 2135 

> ,  houses  leased  at,  2158 

,  laws  and  ordinances  of  war,  1740, 

2133 


,  law  papers,  2137,  2139,  2140,  2141, 

2143,  2144,  2146,  2147,  2148,  2149, 
2150,  2151,  2153,  2154,  2155,  2170, 2176, 
2178,  2179. 

-,  mole  at,  2?5,  240,  433,  2135,  2144, 


2148,  2154 

mole,   blocks  of    concrete  used   in, 


2155 


,  Sultan  proposes  to  repair,  2243 

,  memorable  passages,  283 

,  miscellaneous   papers,   2156,   2157, 

2159,  2160,  2161,  2162,  2163,  2165, 2166, 

2168,  2180 

,  money  paid  for,  222 

-,  money  paid  to  Mary  Heathley,  whose 


husband  was  killed,  731 

-,  proceedings  of    corporation,   2152, 


2175 


-,  reports  on  state  of,  2146 

,  Rawlinson  MSS.  regarding,  225 

,  siege  of,  by  Moors,  272,  275,  278 

,  speeches   in   Parliament  regarding, 

334,  390,  1740 
,  state  of  city  and  garrison,  2155 

-,  success  of  English  and  Portuguese, 


224 


-,  troops  drawn  from  Portugal,  2142 

,  war  office    accounts,    2203,    2204, 

2205,  2206 

,  warrant  for  levying  troops,  2134 

,  agriculture  of,  1828 

and  Morocco,  1911 

and  other  parts  of  Morocco,  1937 

a  winter  resort,  1810 

■  Bay,  letters  from,  274 


,  British  Government  refuses  to  give 

presents  to  Governor,  2121 
,  blockaded  by  English,  2102,  2103, 

2104 

,  Christmas  tide  at,  1991 

,  climate  of,  1203 

-,  Consuls-General  only  allowed  to  keep 


one  horse,  2120 

,  (MS.)  description  of,  2180 

,  discourse  of,  433 

,  discourse  to  a  person  of  quality,  271 

,  excursions  to,  910,  1198 

,  European  politics,  1573 

-,  French  bombardment  of,  666,  672, 


689,  691,  701,  753,  1427,  1920 
,  history  of,  under   the  Portuguese, 

354 

,  interest  of,  271,  276 

,  international  trade  museum,  1876 

,  navigation  of,  1 829 

,  neutrali.Hation  of,  1865 

— ,  notice  of,  664 


Tangier,  old,  1740 

,  Portuguese  in,  198,  199,  205 

,  Portuguese  expedition  to  (in  1437), 

1359 

,  present  danger  of,  269 

,  present  state  of,  227,  267 

,  rescue,  283 

,  souvenir  de  voyage,  1292 

,  Spanish  letters  from,  547 

,  sketches  io,  1985 

,  textile  fabrics  of,  1756 

,  trade  of,  771,  100l»,  1045,  1154, 

1187,  1205,  1238,  1285,  1314, 1325, 1372, 
1409,  1468,  1513,  1558,  1609,1679,1680, 
1724,  1755, 1827,  1833, 1835, 1877, 1916, 
1969,  2006 

,  trip  to,  1450 

,  the  English  at,  680 

,  the  Moors  baffled,  284 

to  Fez,  667,  1621, 1654 

,  true  state  of,  2169 

to  Tunis,  2020 

,  two  days  at,  1919 

,  victory  at,  273,  277,  279 

,  visit  to,  641,  863,  1042,  1714,  1792 

-,  views  of,  by  Hollar,  226,  238,  246, 


258,  882 

-,  winter  in,  1454 


Tarifa,  9 

Taxes,  1403 

Tedelis,  5 

Tedoest  (Tednest),  580 

Teichos,  2 

Tekna  («jJO),  1042, 1044, 1272, 1342, 1346 
Temple,  Sir  Grenville,  584,  2121 
Tensift  river  (C.JuSi      (jf^^j^  '^»  ^^ 
Teonge,  diary  of,  547a 
Territories  in  Africa,  declaration  regarding, 
1971 

Tetuan  (j^LUajt)  =rrfaican),   190,  410, 

559,  1105,  1176*,  1391,  1428,  1478,  1532, 

1535,  1592 

,  account  of,  899 

,  origin  of,  833 

,  proposed  consulate  at,  2226 

,  river  of,  10 

,  success  of  Spanish  at,  57 

,  trade  of,  772,  968,  994,  1018,  2006 

Teviot,  Earl  of,  Governor  of  Tangier,  227, 

2134 

, ,  killed  in  action,  2135,  2228 

Thamusicb,  11 
"Thecla,"atale,  624 
Thinga,  Tinga,  Itngis,  1 
Three  brothers  (Sherleys),  543 
Thurloe  papers,  458 

Tidikelt  (cl*«  iJJ),  1006, 1007,  1030 

likisas,  10 

Timbuktu  (yt<j,jji  =  Tinbuktu),  98,  99,  105, 
.501,  514,  557,  565,  566,  936,  1217,  1397, 
1537, 1440,  1441, 1442,  1443,  1444,  1449, 
1593.  See  also  Caill^,  Lenz,  Mathews, 
Kohlfs.  Jackson,  Riley 
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Timbuktu,  Adams'  account  of,  511 
— — ■ — =—,  a<lTentures  at,  J47li 
— = — - —  and  Housm,  527 

,  coinmerce  of,  781 

,  Jews  at,  lOJJ 

trade  with  Jrl»gador,  1381 


of  El  Aiche,  705 


TreatiM,  Amcricaii,  434,  588 

,  British,  236,  303,  340,  351-357, 

377,  380,  393,  427,  450,  459,  485,  760, 
761,  884,  939,  1383,  2064,  i!064,  2067, 
2077,  2083,  2096,  2097,  2098,  2100,  2172 

-~,  Danish,  405 

',  Dutch,  136 


,  French,  176,  177,  178,  185,  190, 

291,  295,  403,  540,  541,  550,  619,  628, 
673,  692,  706,  973,  2045 

-,  Genoese,  973 

- — — ,  Han»e«tic,  1052,  2106 

,  Sardinian,  2097 

-,  Spanish,  130,  404,  423,  425,  477, 


677,  693,  694,  817,  896,  897    973,  1047, 
1080 

— ,  Tuscan,  421 


Tramdiz,  11 

Trinitarian  fathers,  330,  344,  352,  431,  454 

Tripoli,  capture  of,  <U 

,  Miss  Tully's  narrative,  509 

Tritonian  lake,  1,  43 
TrogttxlytcSf  2 

Tselfat  (C-»i)— *  =  Silfai),  II 
Tuareg,  6, 1470 
Tuat     ( 0\J 


Taat     or 


Atvat),   976,    977,  978,  980,    983,   1006, 
1009,  1030,  1218,  2019,  2046 
— ,  Moroccans  at,  2047 

,  question  of,  1038 

,  rircr  of,  1*54 

,  Sahom  and  Suudnn,  2048,  2049 


Tlssot,   i;x|iloratiuns   of,    1172,    1173.      Sec 

lotlex  of  Autliors 

,  his  opinion  of  Grftberg  di  Herastl,  573 

2W,2,10 
Tlemscn,  1880 

,  history  of,  H02 

to  Morocco,  1474 

Tobacco,  1801 

"Tobie,"  wreck  of,  97,  105 

Torre  do  Tombo,  documents  in,  446,  1019 

Tounaj,  journey  of,  734 

Trade  between  Algeria  and  Morocco,  1212 

— -  returns,  2110a 

^— -,  sopremacy  of  British,  1746 

Tradition  of  the  Church  for  redemption  of 

captives,  330 
Trans-Saharan   Railwav,    1331,   1332,   1421, 

1422,  1423,  1424,  1572,  1U7(J,  1977,  2053, 

2054,  2017 
Ti-ansit  of  Venus,  419 
Travels  in  Barbary,  246.     Sefl  I.eo,  Pnrchu, 

Hakluyt,  Smith,  Le  Blanc,  Lithgow 

in  Morocco  {17tli  coat.),  864 

(1 8th  cent.),  864 

(19th  cent.),  864 


Tunis  to  Morocco,  1S15,  1624 
Tunisia,  account  cf,  184 
Tui-kish  ntfairs,  money,  time,  &c.,  184 
Turks,  maritime  wars  of,  571 

Ulau  Sidi  Sueix,  1426 

— — ,      insurrection     of,      1162, 

1413 
Un  Empire  qui  croule,  1712 
United  States,  contemplat«<j  occupation  of  a 

station  in  tbe  Stmits  of  Gibraltar,  2117, 

^119 
Umt€rs\u  Tararum  Orbis,  329 

Urmana  (jLMjj)*  5 
Utica,  43 

Venttians,  commerce  of,  439 

Vior  Flntnen,  7 

ViposciaHte,  11 

VolubUii,  10,  II,  352,  1279, 1530,  2050,  2061 

Voyages  unii  travels,  collections  of: — 

—  Ast ley's,  371 

Churchill's,  321 

• Drake's,  406  a 

Hukluyt's,  q.v. 

— Harleion,  368 

Ixick's,  488 

Osborne's,  368 

=—  Philip's,  538 

— Tiakerton's,  500 

Prevost's,  370 

Purchas',  147 

W&lckeiiner'«,  532 


Wad  Adalau  (\^S\     j«»5^jX  H 

el-Aisha,  4 

Aitila  (ftjjy©^   lS'^^J  =  Ania),  10 

Awaka  (iS   Uo\      j_f  li^j),  7,  10 

Aujri  L'ra,  10 

Ajerrcd  diijj^     ^ii\j\  1*> 

Beni  Taner,  In 

BueJa,  lv> 

Draa  (aP^3     t^tS\j),  2,  8,  10,  609, 

1102,  1142,  1170,  1*662,  1788,  1886 
• ,  proposal   to  create  an   English 

jKirt  at,  2118 
,  region  of,  1378 

Fedak  (iJ  Uai     t/'^lj)'  11 

Gnriiim,  7,  10 

Ghisser,  8 

Gnjr(j^    (/"^S^'    S««Wimpffen 

el-Halu  {\^^   ^^^\^),  9,  10 

—  dHalk(jlJ^     ^Ci\j),i 

Ikken(^\     i^jlj),  H 

•  cl-Kantnra  (^  Vi)J>)\     (f«3\j))  tO 
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Wad  el-Kis  (,j«aP    i^^\j\  7,  10 

el-Ksar  (^<,aEJ\    jj^«>\j),  4,  10 

LaoD,  1 1 

Ma-el-Berda  (^UJ    H^      i/«>\.  = 

E:-Ma  el-Barid),  11   '  ' 

—  Mejedksa,  10 

el-Mela  (Ji\\     ^^.S^j),  8,  10 

Messa  (au*»U    (^•3|^).  10 

Mesdaura   (>^U\      ^jd\j  =  W. 

ea-Saourd),  11 

Nokur(j^^\     jj^^\j),  11 

Nun  (^y     ^^^\j ),  609, 1043, 1044, 

1167,    1225,    1272,    1336,    1342,    1480, 

1788,  1795 
Nun,  captiritT  of  Spaniards  at,  1046, 

1058,1167  'I- 
Nun  declared  to  be  independent  of  the 

Saltan,  2119 
-^—  Nun,  journey  to,  950 
Nun,  Bchemes  for  occupation  of,  2119, 

2127 

Ka8(^_^^^     ^^4i\j),1222 

to  Seville,  sketches  of  the  Spanish 

war,  1267 

-,  battle  of,  1263 


Es-Saka  («^U>^     (^i^^j'>'  7, 10 

Sherrat(V9\^     t/4S\j),  H 

Tamrakt  (iZSy^     ^5i5\j  ),  10 

Tafetna  (Ua5\5     ^5,3|^),  10 

TidiliCj^'     j^j\j),  10 

Ursinga  («So^^      S^**!^^'  ^^ 

el-Yenn^\jJ^     ^\j),  4, 10 

WaladJa,  10, 1172,  366,1945 


Walili  ( Jji  Jj),  11 

Walsingham's  Chronicle,  32 

Wardi,  el-,  22,  443 

Warren,  Admiral,  2064,  2066 

,  Thomas,  mission  of,  2226 

Wars  between  Christians  and  Mohammedans 

(in  1550),  46 
Wars,    Spanish    against    Moors,    66.      See 

Spanish 
Washington,  survey  of  coast,  2106,  2107 
Wassana,  1514 
Water-supply,  1537 
Watley,  Mr.,  2072 
West  Africa,  description  of,  346 

Coast  of  Africa,  559 

,  adventures  on,  877 

of  Morocco,  1042 

Western  Barbary,  500,  650,  651,  652,  654 
Wazzan,  1085,  1499,  1864,  1811 

,  journey  to,  1998 

,  visit  to,  1362 

-,  Shereef  of,  1551, 1565,  1611,  1644, 


1665,  1930 


-,  marriage,  1203 


Whitehall   treaty.  Sultan  refuses  to  sign, 

2172 
White  races,  1214 
Wiltshire,  William,  Vice-Consul,  2102, 2119, 

2122,  2132 
Wimpfi'en,  General,  expedition  to  the  Wad 

Ghir,  1094,  1095,  1162,  1295,  1380 
Windham,  Voyage  of,  52,  476 
Windus,  visit  to  Mekenes,  476,  500 
"Witch  of  Atlas,"  531 
Wyatt,  captivity  of,  372 


XlOX  river,  4 


Yakooti,  geography  of,  31, 444 


Zaffabine    Islands    (see    Jnferin),     11, 
601, 1027, 1697 

Zarhun  (joy^ij)*  H 

"Zeepard,"    Dutch    ship    taken   by  Sallee 

rovers,  360 
Zilia  fluvivs,  9 
Zoology,  551,  553, 1299 
ZygoMtes,  1 
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JOURNEY  IN  NORTH-EAST  YEZO 


Asa 


ACROSS   THE    ISLAND.* 

By  John  Milne,  f,r.3.,  f.u.s.,  Professor  of  Mining  and  Geology  in  tho 
Imperial  University  of  Japan,  Tokio. 

Kspa,  p,  516. 


The  following  notes  on  a  journey  in  NortU-East  Yezo  and  across  the 
island  refer  to  a  portion  of  Japan  which  haa  not  yet  been  described. 
In  1874,  Mr.  B.  S.  Lyman,  with  a  party  of  twenty-sis  Ainu,  crossed 
the  island  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Eaniikawa  towards  the  south-east, 
reaching  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  mouth  of  Ih©  Tokachi.  In  consequence 
of  provisions  falling  short,  and  not  meeting  the  relief  party  sent  from 
the  east  coast,  tho  expedition  suffered  considerable  jirivations.  The 
track  taken  by  Mr.  John  Eevilliod  and  myself  was  from  Yubets,  on 
the  north  coast,  southwards  to  Karaikawa,  or  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  rente  taken  by  Mr.  Lyman.  Since  Mr.  Lyuian'a  expedition  ono 
or  two  Japanese  have  crossed  tho  island,  and  Ainu  during  tho  winter 
penetrate  the  forests  for  hunting  purposes.  As  the  intei-ior  is  for 
the  most  part  a  trackless  forest,  it  is  doubtful  if  any  two  parties  could 
as  yet  do  more  than  follow  the  same  general  direction. 

Capt.  T.  W.  Blakiston  has  published,  in  the  old  Journal  (Vol.  XLVIl,, 
1872,  p.  77)'1'  of  this  Society,  an  account  of  his  journey  round  the  coast 
of  Yezo.  The  same  route  has  been  followed  by  Mr.  L.  Boehmer,  Mr. 
C.  S.  Meik,  Mr.  Savage  Landor,  and  others,  and  I  on  several  occasions 
have  travelled  along  many  parts  of  it. 

The  general  map  of  the  country,  although  it  appears  under  various 
authorships,  has  its  chief  foundation  in  the  coast  surveys  of  the  English 
Admiralty,  and  the  land  survey's  of  Mr.  N.  Fukuslii  of  Sapporo4 


*  Paper  read  at  the  KojaI  Geographical  Sooietj,  Janiiary  30di,  1893. 

t  The  same  volume  (p.  343)  has  a  vainable  paper  on  iho  Coaat  of  Yezo,  by  Com- 
mander II.  C  St  John. 

J  Tlie  geological  map  accompanying  thia  Paper  ia  almost  entirely  tho  work  of 
Mr.  K.  Jimbo  and  otber  members  of  IW  Giological  Survey,  tlie  prcnent  writer  biing 
reaponaible  for  little  more  than  the  insertion  of  the  volcanoes. 
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KOTES  OX  A  JOURNEY  I^•  KORTH-EAST  YE20 


The  journey  to  be  described  commenced  on  Juno  25tli,  1891,  when 
I  and  my  companion,  Mr.  John  Revilliod,  left  Hakodate  in  the  8.8. 
Harma-Maru  for  Kushiro,  about  200  miles  distant  on  the  south-east  coast. 

The  first  incident  was  the  falling  overboard  of  a  quartermaster,  who, 
altbough  a  life-bnoy  was  thrown  over  and  &  boat  lowered  as  soon  ae 
possible,  was  unfortunately  drowned,  and  we  put  back  to  Hakodate, 
presumably  to  report  the  accident.  I  say  presumably,  because  Japanese 
sailors  are  as  Bupcrstitioua  as  those  of  other  countries,  and  the  event  may 
have  been  regarded  as  unpropitioua,  and  a  fresh  start  deemed  advisable. 

In  Japan  priests  are  taken  out  to  sea  to  offer  up  prayers  for  the 
departed,  and  fifty  miles  away  from  land  I  have  passed  model  junks 
whicli  had  been  aet  afloat  in  connection  with  such  ceremonies.  On  one 
occasion  I  witnessed  the  dismantling  of  a  schooner,  the  building  of 
which  was  nearly  completed,  because  one  of  the  carpenters  engaged 
upon  it  had  been  killed. 

Early  next  morning  vie  passed  the  volcano  of  Esan,  where  there  are 
some  insignificant  sulphur  depoeits.  The  volume  of  steam  itfsuing  from 
the  various  vents  upon  its  sides  did  not  appear  to  be  so  great  as  I  had 
previously  observed.  The  fluctuation  in  the  quantity  of  vapours  coming 
from  volcanic  sources  is  a  matter  often  commented  upon,  but  it  is  » 
phenomenon  which,  comparatively,  has  been  but  little  studied.  From 
the  records  of  eruptions  in  Japan  I  find  that  there  are  eighty  well- 
reeorded  instances  of  their  having  taken  place  during  the  winter 
months,  whilst  for  the  summer  there  are  seventy-throe  such  records. 
The  difference  is  slight,  but  if  we  had  the  means  of  recording  the 
intensity  of  these  eruptions,  the  seasonal  periodicity  would  iu  all 
probability  become  more  marked.  Another  test  of  the  fluctuations 
in  volcanic  activity  would  be  observations  on  the  volume  of  vapours 
discharged.  Although  this  is  effected  by  changes  in  barometric 
presHure,  the  volume  may  bo  augmented  by  clouds  rolling  inwards 
over  the  lips  of  craters,  which  quickly  rise  and  odd  to  the  central 
column  of  heated  vapour.  More  general  effects  might  possibly  b© 
observed  to  coincide  with  flnctaations  in  seasonal  stresses,  to  which  the 
surface  of  our  globo  la  subjected.  As  examples  of  seasonal  stresses — which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  writings  of  Dr.  C.  G.  Knott,  are  phenomena  that 
have  been  greatly  neglected — we  may  take  those  resulting  from  the 
difference  in  the  barometric  gradient  stretching  across  a  country.  For 
instance,  the  winter  gradient  between  Japan  and  Siberia  is  very  much 
steeper  than  the  summer  one.  Again,  the  piling  up  of  snow  in  northern 
regions  gives  rise  to  a  stress  which  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer. 
It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  causes  of  this  description,  because 
they  are  not  momentary,  but  are  continuous  over  oonsidorablo  periods  of 
time,  might  show  their  effects  along  lines  of  weakness.  As  Dr.  Knott 
has  shown  that  the  periodicity  of  seismic  activity  may  bo  related  to 
those  neglected  stresses,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  fluctuations  in  volcanic 
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activity  and   tlioao   curious  alterations  in   level  which  perplex  aafro- 
nomera,  may  also  have  relation  with  these  varying  loads. 

lu  Volcano  Bay  I  saw  for  the  first  timo  the  fur  seal  migrating 
northwards.  At  a  distance  of  several  miles  it  appeared  as  if  the  surface 
of  the  ocean  was  covered  with  jumping  fish.  On  approaching  nearer,  a 
glass  showed  them  to  he  seals,  which  were  diving  and  jumping  out  of 
the  water,  Lut  all  heading  in  the  same  direction.  Before  wo  passed 
them — which  took  several  hours— hundreds  wcro  within  50  ut  100 
yards  of  the  ship.  The  area  they  occupied  was  at  least  5  miles  eqtiaro, 
and  reckoning  that  each  seal  was,  say,  50  yards  from  its  neighbour,  the 
"  school  "  must  have  contained  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  individuals. 
During  the  winter  the  exact  localities  these  croatures  frequent  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  probable  that  many  of  them  are  in  the  ocean  off  the 
coast  of  Japan.  The  seals,  about  the  time  I  saw  them,  were  making 
their  way  to  their  northern  breeding-grounds,  which  are  Robbcn  Island, 
off  the  Saghalin  coast,  two  or  three  small  islets  in  the  Kuriles,  tho 
Komandorsky  Islands  (Bohring  and  Copper),  and  the  Pribilov  Islands 
(St.  Paul  and  St.  George).  Yezo  fiBhermcn,  during  tho  winter  monthft, 
capture  a  few  hundreds  of  these  animals  off  the  south  coast. 

Kushiro  is  celebrated  for  the  number  of  pit  dwellings,  which  line  the 
cliffs  above  tho  town,  and  tho  stone  implementa  which  may  bo  collected. 
Some  of  the  excavaiiona  are  fcuggestive  of  old  fortresses,  and  from  the 
heaps  of  stones  they  contain  wo  might  infer  that  they  were  the  missiles 
used  by  the  "  Koropokkuru  "  when  fighting  with  the  Ainu.  The  town 
itself  is  ono  of  tho  old  settlements  on  the  coast,  and  contains  sovaral 
thousand  inhabitants.  It  has  a  trade  in  marine  prodiicts,  and  is  a  port 
from  which  large  quantities  of  sulphur  are  shipped. 

On  the  day  of  our  arrival  wo  rode  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  to 
the  Hanitori  coal  mine,  at  which  there  is  an  output  of  some  40  or  60 
tons  per  day.  To  tho  north  and  south  of  Kusbiro,  and  even  in  Eushiro 
itself,  thero  are  several  very  similar  outcrops  of  coal ;  but  it  is  not 
likely,  with  the  western  coalfields  already  opened,  that  these  deposits 
can  ever  attain  anything  more  than  a  local  importance.  That  evening, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  engineer  connected  with  tho  sulphur  deposit 
at  Atosanobori,  we  obtained  a  passage  in  a  small  river  steamer  up  the 
Kusuri  as  far  as  Wakorobets.  It  was  extremely  uncomfortable,  the 
cabin  being  less  than  six  feet  square,  and  swarming  with  mosipiitoes. 
The  night  was  spent  listening  to  the  "ototoguisu"  and  other  birds 
singing  in  the  reeds  which  lined  the  river  banks,  and  fighting  with  our 
insect  companions.  At  daylight  we  saw  we  were  in  a  i-apid,  tortuous 
river,  about  30  yards  in  width.  On  our  right  were  hills  some  200  feet  in 
height,  and  on  tho  left,  a  densely  wooded  country.  Now  and  then  an 
opening  showed  us  a  reedy  plain,  and  the  volcanoes  Oakan  and  Meakan 
in  the  distance.  There  were  no  signs  of  roads  or  habitations.  At  five 
o'clock   in   the   morning,  after   u   seven   hour»'  voyage,  wo  lauded  at 
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WakoTobets,  where  there  is  a  single  house.  At  this  point  steam  navi- 
gation ceases,  and  the  boats  used  in  carrjing  sulphur  are  poled  and 
tracked  as  far  as  the  refinery  at  Shibetcha. 

After  a  delay  of  three  hours,  two  Ainu  and  fttur  horses  were  obtained, 
and  we  made  our  way  by  a  forest  path  to  Shibetcha,  a  distance  of  10 
miles.  Shibetcha  is  a  pleasant  village  of  a  few  hundred  inhabitants, 
and  apparently  owes  its  existence  to  the  sulphur  refinery  (at  which  some 
fifty  workmen  are  employed),  and  a  convict  station.  Both  of  these 
establishments  were  visited ;  the  latter,  where  Tsuda  Sanzo,  the  police- 
man who  attempted  the  life  of  the  Czarewitch,  was  confined  (now  dead), 
con^isfs  of  a  series  of  wooden  buildings,  and  houses  for  oflScials,  enclosed 
by  high  palisades  in  a  square,  covering,  say,  30  acres.  The  dormitories 
are  barn-liko  structures  some  (JO  yards  in  length,  with  a  passage 
down  the  centre,  in  which,  during  winter,  ttoves  are  placed.  Bight 
and  left,  forming  the  sides  of  the  passage,  are  heavy  wooden  bars,  opening 
into  cells  of  about  10x12  feet,  each  of  which  holds  five  or  six  men. 
These  cells  are  practicaUy  used  as  sleeping  places,  the  inmates  during 
the  day  being  engaged  in  other  parts  of  the  enclosure,  or  outside, 
as  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  taQors,  lamp-makers,  printerB,  farmers,  <fec. 
At  the  time  of  our  visit  there  wei  o  about  eighteen  hundred  prisoners  at 
this  place,  about  an  equal  number  being  away,  camped  in  the  woods 
cutting  roads.  Onto  man  w^as  undergoing  solitary  confinement,  but  the 
dark  cells  we  saw  were  empty.  The  food  consists  priueipally  of  rice 
and  bailey,  with  boaha  in  various  forms,  aud  daihni,  a  very  large  kind 
of  raddish,  to  give  it  a  flavour.  Everything  looked  clean  and  tidy,  and 
from  a  Japanese  point  of  view  it  could  not  be  i?aid  that  in  this  prison,  or 
any  other  which  I  have  visited,  the  inmates  Kuffcr  unusual  hardships. 
Sleeping  on  the  floor,  with  a  small  rectangular  block  of  wood  for  a  pillow, 
exposed  to  intense  cold  during  the  winter,  atid  subsisting  on  a  vegetable 
diet,  would,  however,  most  certainly  affect  the  physical  condition  of  the 
ordinary  Europeau. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  a  man  obtains  nutrition  by  the 
aissimilation  of  a  certain  quantity  of  albuminous  matter,  but  the 
Japanese  as  a  natiun  nre  a  testimony  that  such  a  rule  is  not  universal 
in  its  application.  Many  in  this  country  seldom,  if  ever,  foe  meat,  and 
they  get  but  little  fish,  j-et  they  are  muscular  and  healthy.  Dr.  E. 
Bacl^;,  of  the  Imperiul  University  of  Japan,  who  has  given  great  attention 
to  this  subject,  and  has  put  his  views  to  experiment,  finds  that  men  who 
run,  dragging  after  thcni  heavy  loads,  for  a  distance  of  30  miles  per  day, 
continuously  for,  say,  a  month,  and  liviiig  almost  entirely  on  vegetables, 
do  not  lose,  but  generally  gain,  in  weight.  Speaking  for  myself,  I  find 
that  after  a  month  on  Japanese  food — of  which  I  have  learned  to  be 
extremely  fond — I  usually  lose  about  ten  pounds  in  weight.  The  hardy 
peasant  of  the  Tyrol,  who  eata  but  little  meat,  certainly  has  his  nitroge- 
nous cheese  ;  similarlyj  the  Japanese  has  his  nitrogenous  beans ;  but  this 
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hardly  explains  why  the  people  of  this  country  obtain  nutrition  from  a 
class  of  food  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  Wf.mld  bo  sufficient  to  support 
the  ordinary  European.  It  may  bo,  as  Dr.  Baelz  believes,  due  to  diSerencea 
in  the  general  conditions  of  life.  For  example,  the  Japanese,  both  by  day 
and  night,  are  surrounded  by  more  fresh  air  than  Europeans  ;  it  may  be, 
as  I  suggest,  the  result  of  a  long  prooese  of  natural  selection,  tho  present 
natives  being  the  Burvivors,  with  an  organisation  capal>le  of  deriving 
nutriment  from  food  containing  but  little  nitrogen.  Perhaps  it  is  both. 
But  whatever  it  is,  inasmuch  as  foreigners,  belonging  to  a  non-treaty 
country,  who  become  prisoners,  at  the  present  time  may  be  subjeotod  to 
the  same  prison  regulations  as  the  Japanese,  and  that  within  a  few  years 
all  Europeans  may  come  under  the  same  control,  the  subject  of  prison 
diet  and  treatment  in  a  matter  for  consideration. 

A  rid©  in  a  suljihur  waggon  alung  a  railroad  20  miles  in  length 
brought  us  to  Atosunoburi,  a  volcano  which  supplies  tho  ore  for  tho 
refinery  at  Sbibetcha.  Eight  and  left  we  had  untouched  forefita  of  oak, 
elm,  and  birch ;  on  the  high  land  were  toda  ifiata  (Abies  aachalinenfis), 
a  few  maples,  and  katsurn  ( Cerritiiphffllian  jnpoTiiaiin).  The  undergrowth 
consisted  of  grasses  and  ferns,  with  here  and  there  tall  lilies,  and  in  the 
marshy  places  blue  irises.  Yexo  generally  is  poor  in  fine  scenery ;  but 
the  view  of  Atosanobori,  towering  up  in  a  gi-and  nigged  mass,  with  huge 
pulpit-like  rucks  perched  one  above  another,  its  yellow  patches  of  sulphur 
and  steaming  fumaroles  rising  from  a  plain  fringed  with  forests  of  dark- 
green  pines,  was  certainly  iniprcsBive. 

The  accommodation  for  travellers  at  this  place  is  poor :  three  of  us 
spent  the  night  huddled  together  in  a  small  loft,  burning  sawdust  and 
sulphur  to  drive  away  the  uioaquitoes.  To  see  tho  mountain  occupies  a 
day.  After  a  climb  of  about  600  feet  j-ou  enter  an  old  crater,  which 
forms  a  valley  with  a  Y-shaped  section,  encloBing  tho  central  cone.  It 
is  from  this  valley  that  the  &ulphur,  which  is  now  nearly  exhausted,  is 
being  extracted.  The  bulk  of  it  is  mixed  with  earth  and  stonea,  and 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  precipitation  from  sulphurous  vapours.  In 
tho  bottom  of  some  of  the  valleys,  however,  it  exists  as  if  it  had  been 
solidified  in  lava-like  streams  from  a  state  of  fusion,  the  pure  ore  being 
above  and  the  impure  immediately  beneath.  At  the  fumaroles  and  in 
crevices  in  the  rocks,  sulphur  can  be  seen  in  the  process  of  formation. 
Round  some  of  the  steam  vents  banks  and  beehive-like  structures, 
covered  with  the  most  beautiful  festoons  and  draperies  of  canary-coloured 
sulphur,  have  been  formed.  Near  some  of  these  you  hear  a  Kouud  of 
water  surging  to  and  fro  and  boiling,  as  if  there  was  a  cauldron  beneath 
your  feet.  In  one  valley  the  steam-jets  appeared  to  form  an  avenue ;  on 
lx)th  sides  were  roaring  columns  of  vapour.  You  could  neither  see  nor 
hear,  and  without  a  guifle  we  should  certainly  not  have  ventured  in 
between  them.  At  one  of  these  orifices  my  companion,  Mr.  John  Bevilliod, 
threw  in  some  fair-sized  rocks,  which  were  immediately  shot  some  50  feet 
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above  our  heads.  Oc  leaving  this  vallej  I  suffered  intensely  in  the  eyes, 
and  four  hours  afterwards  they  wore  gtill  paiufiJ.  Another  effect  of  the 
vapour  was  to  blacken  my  watch  and  all  the  silver  money  in  my  pocket. 

Two  years  ago,  for  a  period  of  several  days  the  internal  roarings 
and  nimblings  at  this  mountain  were  so  pronounced  that  the  miners, 
fearing  an  explosion,  left  off  work ;  but  even  as  it  now  is  the  violence 
with  which  steam  escapes  at  Atosanobori  exceeds  anything  I  have  seen 
elsewLere  in  Japan,  Iceland,  ur  New  Zealand.  In  most  volcanic  districts 
you  have  boiling  cauldrons  and  steam-jets,  but  hero  you  have  pine-tree- 
like columns  of  steam,  which,  from  the  pressure  at  which  they  issue, 
are  invisible  near  their  base,  and  roar  so  loudly  that  you  cannot  hear 
your  neighbour's  voice.  I  was  told  that  the  intensity  with  which  the 
steam  issues  flnctuatos  with  the  weather, 

Tho  only  animals  1  noticed  in  this  neighl>ourhoo<i  were  two  eagles 
and  eight  common  green  snakes.  From  my  own  observations  snakes 
are  far  more  common  in  the  northern  part  of  Yezo  than  they  are  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  island,  where  it  is  only  rarely  that  I  have  seen  them. 

From  Atosanobori  a  ride  of  about  15  ri  (37  mile«)  brought  us  to 
Abashirj,  on  the  north-east  coast.  The  road  has  only  recently  been  cut 
through  tho  forest,  and  but  few  travellers  pass  along  it;  the  result  is 
that  parts  of  the  track  are  already  overgrown  with  grasses.  Five  miles 
from  our  starting-place  we  were  on  the  top  of  a  pass,  from  which  there 
is  a  gentle  descent  towards  the  sea. 

From  this  point,  looking  backwards,  the  view  of  Atosanobori,  with 
the  panorama  of  lake  and  forest,  is  extremely  beautiful.  But  for  the 
occasional  twitter  of  a  bird  or  the  flutter  of  a  grouse  all  is  still.  Onco 
or  twice  I  saw  a  large  red  squirrel.  Evoiy  4  or  o  miles,  generally 
in  some  marshy  hollow,  we  passed  the  ruins  of  a  koi/a,  or  shed-like 
barrack,  whore  the  convicts  who  had  made  the  road  had  been  temporarily 
housed.  In  places  the  forests  of  oak  and  bircli  were  particularly  fine, 
and  would  yield  excellent  timber.  On  Hearing  Abushiri,  we  |>a8sed 
through  groves  of  white-stemmed  poplar,  the  wood  of  which  is  used  in 
making  raatches,  an  industry  in  which  the  Japanese  have  been  so  far 
successful,  that  not  only  do  they  supply  their  own  country,  but  large 
quantities  are  exported  to  China  and  elsewhere. 

At  tho  time  of  our  visit  to  Abashiri,  a  small  factory  for  the  manu- 
facture of  matchwoofl  was  being  erected.  The  reasons  for  building  a 
mill  in  this  ont-of-tlie-way  place  are  twofold; — First,  the  wood  when 
green  cuts  better  than  when  dry  ;  and  secondly,  it  is  only  the  outer  part 
of  the  tree  which  is  used.  There  is,  consequently,  a  considerable 
quantity  of  valueless  waste.  Opposite  the  mill  is  the  Abashiii  convict 
Btation,  which,  although  only  a  branch  of  the  tjhibetcha  establishment, 
is  equally  large.  Twelve  hundred  of  its  inmates,  I  heard,  were  away  in 
tho  woods  road-making.  At  Abasbiri  itself,  which  is  now  a  village  of 
several  hundred  inhabitants,  we  heard  a  little  about  the  possibilities  of 
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a  timLer  trade^an  induslry  which,  if  the  Japanese  regulations  permitted 
foreign  vessels  to  load  at  ports  where  lugs  could  ]ye  brought  to  the 
coast,  might  bo  a  source  of  considerablo  revenue. 

Yezo,  whicli  has  an  area  of  36,882  sfpiare  miles,  has  been  described 
as  oue  vast  forest.  Many  parts  of  it  aro  certainly  well  timbered,  and 
tnucb  of  the  wood  like  oak,  elm,  walnut,  birch,  and  maplo,  would  be 
of  value  on  the  American  coast,  where  pine  predominates.  Logs  of 
either  liard  or  soft  wood  can  be  laid  on  the  beach  at  Abashiri  at  five 
sen  (about  2d.)  per  cubic  foot.  A  log  of  20  ctibio  feet,  which  represents 
anything  but  a  large  tree,  is  therefore  worth  one  y*^n,  or,  say,  Ss.  Ad. 
As  a  nieasnro  of  the  accessible  forests,  wo  may  assume  that  over  the 
half  of  Yezo  there  are  7000  auch  trees  to  the  square  mile,  which  means 
that  in  the  whole  island  there  are  129  millions,  worth  £21,000,000 
sterling,  which  might  be  gradually  exported  at  a  profit  to  the  sellers. 

One  day  at  Abashiri  was  spent  in  sport ;  but  the  result  was  jwor, 
my  companion's  bag  consisting  of  a  few  snipe  and  ono  poisonous  viper 
=  Mawmhi  (Jap.).  They  were  all  fried  together,  the  anake  being 
included,  because,  according  to  a  Japanese  view,  the  mamushi  is  not  only 
eicollont  in  flavour,  but  it  possesses  certain  health-giving  properties. 
From  Abashiri,  a  ride  of  25  miles,  partly  along  the  beach,  and  through 
sand  dunes  and  long  grass  by  the  side  of  lagoons,  brought  us  to  Shari. 
Everywhere  the  track  is  fairly  well  defined,  and  is  probably  much  the 
same  as  when  traversed  by  Blakiston. 

Amongst  other  uncomplimentary  statements  about  Japan,  it  has  been 
said  that  it  is  a  country  where  the  birds  have  no  song  and  the  flowers 
no  scent.  This  certainly  does  not  apply  to  this  part  of  the  country,  for 
on  this  ride  the  air  was  filled  with  song  and  perfume,  skylarks  were 
singing,  roed-warblers  twittering,  and  pigeons  cooing,  while  banks  of 
wild  roses  filled  the  atmosphere  with  fragrant  odour. 

Shari  is  a  settlement  of  about  100  people,  chiefly  Ainu.  Our 
hostess,  who  had  a  Japanese  husband,  was  an  Ainu.  Intermarriage 
between  Japaneae  and  Ainu  is  certainly  limited  ;  but  in  considering  the 
genealogy  of  the  formei',  the  possibility  of  Ainu  influenco  having  been 
greater  than  it  is  at  present  is  a  factor  not  to  be  overlooked. 

After  a  night  with  a  variety  of  insects,  we  embarked  on  the  morning 
of  July  5th  in  a  "dug-out"  about  3  feet  wide,  with  two  old  Ainu 
men  as  rowera,  for  a  30  or  35  miles'  pull  along  the  coast,  to  see  the 
volcano  of  Shiretoko.  The  journey,  which  occupit'S  thirteen  horn's  each 
way,  can  only  be  undertaken  during  thi.^  finest  weather.  Over  GO 
miles  in  a  boat  little  more  than  a  hollow  tree-trunk,  in  which,  for  the 
sake  of  stability,  you  lie  down,  for  the  most  part  beneath  clifi's  500  to 
1000  foet  in  height,  which,  in  case  of  a  capsize,  would  render  escape 
almost  impossible,  is  a  trip  not  readily  forgotten.  The  towering  cliffs 
of  andosite  and  volcanic  agglomerates,  sculptured  into  an  iafinity  of 
forms,  hollowed  into  caverns,  out  through  by  crevasa-liko  clefts,  and 
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worn  into  all  eorts  of  fantastic  shapes,  fill  the  traveller  at  first  with 
wonder  and  then  with  awe.  As  the  time  goes  on,  and  the  chancoe  of 
landing,  even  in  a  recess  or  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  become  fewer,  one  castB 
manj-  a  glance  Btawards  with  a  certain  feeling  of  anxiety  lest  there 
should  bo  a  change  in  <ho  weather,  and  wishes  for  the  end  of  the  journey. 
The  only  cheering  thing  waa  the  incessant  chanting  of  our  boatmen. 
One  air,  which,  with  but  very  few  breaks,  they  kept  up  fur  thirteen 
honra,  was  as  follows  : — 


* 


^m 


^ 


i^-^ 


^= 


I  give  this  partly  because  Aiiui  uiiihic  has  hitherlo  received  but  little 
attention,  and  also  because  I  think  Ainu  boat  melodies  are  extremely 
pretty.  The  few  I  have  heard  have  been  in  a  major  key  ;  there  is  an 
absolutely  regular  rhythm,  and  although  plaintive,  they  are  to  ordinary 
ears  quite  European  in  their  character. 

Here  is  another  example : — 

A  B  U 


-_±^ 


^=^i 


IV 


— F- 


lats^ 


The  above  phrases,  A,  B,  0,  D,  may  be  sung  successively,  each  being 
repeated  an  indefinite  number  of  times,  or  any  one,  like  A,  may  be  sung 
with  any  other,  for  example,  with  D.  My  friend,  Mr.  H.  J.  Snow,  tells 
me  that  in  Northern  Kamchatka  the  melodies  of  the  natives  have  also  n 
character  which  is  strongly  European. 

What  was  sung  by  the  boatmen  was  the  air.  Sometimes  this  was 
sung  in  unison,  and  at  others  one  rower  would  continue  singing  the 
first  two  bars,  whilst  the  other  sang  either  of  the  remaining  two  bar 
pbrasea,  which  from  time  to  tirao  ho  varied  with  curious  but  musical 
little  grace-note-liko  trills.  A  bass  may  be  added  as  representing  the 
sound  of  the  oars,  to  the  splashing  of  which  they  kept  absolute  time. 
Jt  must  bo  mentioned  that  the  Ainu  row  by  pulling  the  right  and  left- 
hand  sculls  alternately — not  together.  The  only  music  the  Ainu  are 
likely  to  have  heard  would  be  Japanese ;  and  Japanese  music  is  as  far 
removed  from  the  Ainu  boat  songs  as  it  is  from  the  music  of  the  West. 
Although    an    attempt    has    been    made    to    discover    a  resemblance 
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between  tlio  miiBio  of  Japan  and  that  of  the  Occident,  the  difforoncea 
in  iutervals,  Bcales,  and  time  are  so  great,  that  a  Japanese  tiiuo  cannot 
be  Batisfactorily  reproduced  on  a  piano  any  more  than  a  European  air 
can  bo  reprodaced  on  an  inatriiment  with  Japanese  intervals.  Japanese 
Bti*eet  mubic  as  playe<l  upon  Japanese  instruments  is,  to  European  ears, 
usually  rcpollont,  there  being  neither  tonality,  time,  rhythm,  nor  any 
of  those  qualities  which  European  eiirs  dcBire. 

At  Shiretoko  the  clift's,  uUhough  perpendicular,  are  not  bo  high  as  at 
neighbouring  places.  At  their  base,  some  20  feet  above  sea-leve),  there 
is  a  ledge  about  100  j-ards  in  length  and  20  yards  wide,  on  which  are 
fifteen  or  twenty  houses,  and  in  front  of  this  a  bouldery  beach  about  20 
yards  broad.  Here  we  were  well  received  by  Mr.  Minatsuki  Zenosuke, 
the  owner  of  the  siilphur  mine.  To  roach  the  mine,  the  visitor  can 
either  proceed  directly  up  the  clifif  by  means  of  ladders,  or  go  to  the  end 
of  the  ledge  and  take  a  more  circuitous  route,  where  a  way  has  been 
made  by  cuttings  in  the  clifif  and  building  bracket.s  round  the  face  of 
projecting  rocks,  with  here  and  there  a  few  ropes  for  the  tiaTellor's  assist- 
ance in  the  more  dangerous  parts  of  the  ascent.  Having  reached  the  top 
of  the  cliffs,  a  climb  of  1700  feet,  which  is  about  a  third  of  the  way  up 
the  mountains  forming  the  peninsula,  you  reach  ihe  crater,  from  which 
huge  volumes  of  steam  are  always  issuing.  In  form  the  crater  is  a 
funnel-shaped  oi)euing  30  or  40  yards  in  diamefer  at  the  top,  and  about 
40  feet  in  depth.  Below  this  there  is  an  aperture  like  a  well  perhaps 
15  feet  across,  in  which,  at  an  unknown  depth,  some  material  is  violently 
boiling. 

In  1889  a  largo  quantity  of  pure  yellow  sulphur  was  erupted.  Part 
of  this  ran  as  a  lavu-like  stream  down  the  valley,  and  part  appears  to 
have  been  thrown  violently  upwards,  to  fall  like  gigantic  drops  of  rain. 
For  several  hundred  feet  higher  up  the  mountain  than  the  crater  the 
effeots  of  this  sulphur  shower  are  seen  in  the  splashes  on  the  boulders, 
the  oenient  of  sulphur  which  tills  every  eruck,  and  a  layer  uf  spherically- 
shaped  pebbles,  which  probably  fell  like  hail.  In  1890  another  eruption 
— but  this  time  of  boiling  water — took  place,  and  a  great  poition  of  the 
sulphur  was  washed  down  the  valley  to  be  lost  in  the  sea.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  unforeseen  occurrence,  the  Shiretoko  deposit  has  been 
greatly  reduced  in  value.  The  sulphur  that  remains  i;*,  however, 
remarkable  for  its  purity,  requiring  little  more  than  remelting  before 
exportation. 

One  feature  differentiating  the  Hokkaido  line  of  volcanic  openings, 
commencing  from  Nasutake,  in  the  main  island,  and  passing  through 
Yezo  and  well  up  into  the  Kuril  IslandSj  from  the  line  almost  at  right 
angles  running  to  the  south-east  down  into  the  Pacific,  is,  that  the  former 
yield  large  quantities  of  sulphur.  I  have  seen  three  or  four  cases 
where  this  material  has  flown  in  streams  like  lava.  I  am  not  aware  that 
any  careful  comparisons  of  the  other  eruptive  products  of  these  two  lines 
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of  volcanoeB  have  been  mad©,  but  from  genoml  observations  I  am  inclined 
to  tho  opinion  that  the  rocks  of  the  Fujisan,  or  south-eastem  line,  will 
l>o  found  to  be  more  basic — augitic  andesifes  approximating  to  basalt 
being  common — than  the  rocks  of  the  northern  line- 
After  two  days  at  Shiretoko,  another  thirteen  hours'  voyage  in  our 
*'  dug-out"  brought  us  back  to  Shari.  Tiie  only  life  we  saw  was  one  or 
two  fishing  eaglea,  and  long  lines  of  cormorants,  puffins,  and  gnillemota, 
which,  with  soldier-like  erectness,  sat  on  the  narrow  lodges  of  the 
cliffs  and  peered  down  into  our  boat  as  we  passed  beneath. 

From  Shari  wo  took  a  road,  which  has  been  recently  made,  toShibeta, 
a  diatdnce  of  37  miles.  About  halfway,  at  Eubets,  there  is  a  solitary 
house,  where  we  changed  horses.  All  the  way  we  had  lovely  forests 
scenery,  but  saw  no  people.  On  tho  low  ground,  elms  and  oaks,  with  a 
tangle  of  vines,  predominated,  and  on  the  high  ground  tant  firs  (loda- 
uiata  =  Able»  enchalmen^ia)  hung  with  moss.  Fiike  (Pctasilet  japonica), 
with  leaves  3  and  4  feet  in  diameter^  and  thistles  fully  14  feet  high, 
were  common.  From  Rubets,  which  is  at  tho  water-parting,  tho  road  is 
rough,  and  as  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  travelling  was  anything 
but  pleasant. 

From  Shibots,  which  wo  left  on  July  7th,  to  Nemnro  is  another  ride 
of  about  37  miles.  The  road  haa  been  described  by  Blakistou.  The 
country  is  flat ;  there  are  some  awkward  ferries,  and  many  fishing 
stations.  On  our  way  wo  saw  five  eagles,  each  perched  within  easy 
shot.  We  reached  Nemuro  at  night;  thoro  was  a  dense  fog,  and  we 
were  soaked  with  rain.  Owing  to  tho  fall  of  my  horse  at  tho  entrance 
to  the  town,  for  the  next  few  days  I  was  oompellod  to  rest.  I  had  not 
seen  Nemuro  for  at  least  ton  yeara,  and  was  surprised  to  find  it  had 
grown  from  a  village  of  800  people  to  a  town  of  from  8000  to  10,000. 

The  next  section  of  our  journey,  which  was  to  tho  island  of  Knnashiri, 
was  chiefly  of  geological  interest.  As  there  was  no  regular  communica- 
tion across  the  straits,  we  engaged  a  small  junk,  in  the  hold  of  which  we 
formed  a  rude  kind  of  camp.  At  tho  two  placns  visited — Bausu,  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  Ichibishinai,  on  tho  west  coast — there  was  much  of 
interest;  but  the  leakiness  of  our  craft,  adverse  winds,  fog,  and  tho  want 
of  proper  equipment  and  food,  made  the  trip  very  unoomfoi-tablo. 

In  Kuuaishiri,  although  tho  prominent  peaks  are  volcanic,  there  is  a 
fair  development  of  tertiary  tufta,  especially  at  tho  southern  extremity 
of  tho  island.  On  tho  north-west  shore,  veins  of  lead  and  copper  have 
been  discovered.  On  the  south  end  of  the  island  is  the  village  of 
Toman,  from  which  tracks  lead  up  the  east  and  west  coasts  for 
some  25  miles.  Here  and  tliere  are  a  few  small  fishing  stations,  which 
during  tlie  winter  months  aro  for  the  most  part  deserted.  Both  at  Itausu 
and  Ichibishinai  there  are  sulphur  mines  ;  those  at  the  former  place  are^ 
however,  practically  exhausted.  On  the  shore  there  are  five  or  six 
deserted  buildings,  and  the  ruins  of  a  refinery,     A  pleasant  walk  of 
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about  3  miles  np  a  roadway  covererl  with  boards,  on  which  the 
waggons  carrying  ore  were  wheeled,  brought  ua  to  the  mine.  This  iB  a 
patoh  of  bare  greyish-white  rocks  and  earth,  perhaps  300  yards  in 
length,  from  which  at  two  or  three  points  steam  escapes.  What  remains 
was  evidently  found  to  be  too  poor  for  further  working. 

Looking  backwards  down  the  valley,  between  hills  covered  with 
loda-  and  shiuko-mati,  one  sees  a  plain  of  forest,  lakelets,  rivers,  and  a 
coast  indented  with  coves  and  bays,  Ijneyond  which  rises  Cha-cha-noborl, 
one  of  the  most  graceful  of  Japanese  volcanoes.  From  a  geometrical 
examination  of  the  contoor  of  this  and  similar  volcanoes,  the  writer  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  volcanic  curve  could  be  represented  by  a  mathe- 
matical expression.  Tbe  curve  is  one  of  equal  reaistance,  by  which  is 
meant,  that  the  mountain,  for  the  size  of  its  base,  is  just  self-supporting  ; 
and  with  the  same  materials  its  height  could  not  be  increased  without 
increasing  its  base.  Mr.  F.  Becker,  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  who  extended  tbe  present  writer's  observations,  snggested  that 
the  stndy  of  the  form  and  dimensions  of  lunar  volcanoes  might  assist  ns 
in  determining  whether  lunar  lava  is  similar  to  that  of  the  earth,  the 
shape  and  height  of  a  mountain  piled  up  by  volcanic  action  l>eing 
dependent  on  the  density  and  resistance  to  crushing  of  the  materials  out 
of  which  they  are  built.  The  form  of  mountains  is  modified  by  pro- 
cesses of  disintegration  and  other  causes,  but  an  analysis  of  the  curvature 
of  volcanoes  shows  that  their  form  practically  coincides  with  that  they 
must  necessarily  have  to  reach  the  height  to  which  they  rise.  Tbo 
•crater  of  Cha-cha-nobori,  out  of  which  the  upper  peak  rises,  is  said  to  be 
filled  with  water,  and  therefore  the  summit  of  the  mountain  is  regarded 
as  inaccessible. 

Ichibiahinai,  on  the  west  coast,  is  extremely  interesting  on  account  of 
the  existence  of  a  fimall  lake  called  Ponto,  which  in  several  places  is 
boiling,  and  depositing  on  its  lied  and  around  ita  shores  what  is  appa- 
rently a  fine  black  sand,  but  which  is  practically  nearly  pure  sulphur. 
Here  and  there  the  deposited  sulphur  is  in  the  form  of  hollow  spheres 
about  the  size  of  an  ordinary  marblo.  The  water  of  the  lake,  especially 
at  its  northern  end,  where  some  sulphur  miners  have  built  a  box-like 
bath,  is  extremely  acid.  Free  acids,  like  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric,  are 
not  •uncommon  in  certain  hot  springs  in  Japan,  and  it  is  these,  together 
with  hydrogen, and  possibly  other  sulphides,*  which  have  rendered  them 
BO  efficacious  in  the  curing  of  certain  skin  diseases,  and  oven  leproey.f 
The  therapeutical  value  of  the  Ponto  springs  should  certainly  l>o 
determined. 

Ponto,  which  may  be  200  yards  in  diameter,  and  the  Ichibishinai 
Lake,  which  is  about  2  miles  in  length,  both  lie  in  the  same  crater,  the 


•  In  the  cold  springs  of  KusatHU,  Dr.  E.  Divers,  t.n.a.,  has  detcot«d  arseoia 
t  See  'The  AnnoU  of  Hygiene,'  vol.  vi.,  Nos.  2  and  10. 
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former  on  the  south-west  gide  of  the  ragged  central  cone,  and  the  latter 
on  the  north-eaet  side.  On  the  Ichibishinai  side  of  this  cone,  facing  the 
lake,  there  are  hot  springfSjand  a  sulphur  deposit,  which  is  being  actiTcly 
worked.  Looking  across  the  lake  one  sees  a  fringe  of  trees,  white  steam 
rising  from  some  hot  springs,  and  green  grassy  slopes  which  form  the 
sides  of  the  ancient  crater. 

After  returning  to  Nemuro  we  again  set  sail,  rounding  the  Shiritoko 
peninsula  to  Abashiri  once  more,  reaching  that  place  on  July  26th. 
It  was  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  that  we  again  found  ourselves  on 
shore.  Life  in  a  cabin  about  3  feet  6  inches  in  height,  swarming  with  the 
worst  forms  of  vermin,  with  an  insufGcieocy  of  food,  the  only  amusements 
being  to  watch  a  whale  or  a  school  of  porpoises,  and  now  and  then,  with 
tlie  help  of  a  spinning  bait,  to  catch  a  fish,  could  not  be  considered  a 
pleasant  experience. 

Ilalf  a  day  was  spent  at  Abashiri  in  an  expedition  through  swamp 
and  forest  to  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  where  there  is  a  deposit  of 
diatomaceous  earth.  It  crops  out  about  20  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
lake,  at  the  base  of  a  rauge  of  low  hills  perhaps  100  feet  in  height.  It 
is  also  seen  in  the  bed  of  the  lake  itself;  the  material  is  whitish-grey  in 
colour,  very  light,  and  apparently  rich  in  species. 

From  Abnshiri— a  ride  of  14  miles,  first  over  pine-covered  hills  and 
across  small  valleys  filled  with  ferns  and  fuki,  then  along  a  shore 
glistening  with  beds  of  black  magnetic  sand — we  reached  the  Ainu 
settlement  of  Tokoro.  The  people  hero  had  what  is  rare  amongst  the 
Ainu,  namely,  a  comparatively  clean  appearance,  and  seemed  well-to-do. 
A  sharp  ride  of  forty  minutes  farther,  over  and  between  grass-oovered 
dunes,  and  wo  were  at  Saruma,  another  Ainu  village. 

Next  moruiijg,  after  spending  two  hours  in  getting  our  horses  over 
the  estuary  at  the  entrance  to  the  Saruma  Lake,  we  started  for  Yubets, 
our  path  being  along  the  saiid  ridgo  or  spit  sepftrating  the  lagoon-like 
lake  from  the  sea.  The  distance,  which  is  20  miles,  was  covered  in  four 
hours,  the  horsed  trotting  slowly  alung  a  track,  occasionally  through 
woods  of  small  scrub  oak,  but  usually  over  grassy  slopes.  The  spit, 
which  is  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  is  one  of  the  largest  on  the  coasts 
of  Japan,  Between  the  places  mentioned  there  are  no  inhabitants,  and 
the  general  features  of  the  country  are  the  same  as  they  were  when 
visited  by  Blakiston  some  twenty  years  ago.  The  most  interesting  objects 
are  perhaps  the  flowers  ;  on  the  sand  dunes  wild  roses  occur  in  banks, 
and  a  wild  pea,  Campanulacoa,  and  pinks  are  common.  In  the  swamps 
are  blue  irises;  amongst  the  grasses  tall  artetnisia  and  the  feru-like 
thalictrum. 

Yubets  is  a  forlorn-looking,  squalid  littlo  Ainu  village  of  aliout  a 
dozen  huts.  It  waa  here  we  made  preparations  for  starting  inland, 
engaging  two  Aiuu  as  servants  and  guides,  and  five  liorses.  On 
July  2dtli  all  was  ready]  but  on  account  of  tho  inCi^ssaut  rain  we  did 
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^ot  Btart  unlil  the  next  inorniug.  The  proflpect  was  anything  but 
inviting;  tho  distant  mountains  were  cxivored  with  clouds  and  miBt, 
whilst  the  Yubets  River,  swollen  by  the  rain  and  yellow  with  suspended 
mud,  warned  na  that  fording  atreama  would  bo  attended  with  difficulty. 
Our  objective  point  was  "  Hachi-no-Koya,"  or  the  eighth  camp,  whore 
wo  should  find  several  hundred  convicts  engaged  in  bridge-building. 
They  had  wortod  their  way  inland  from  Abashiri.  Our  direction  was 
due  south  up  the  right  bank  of  the  Yubets  lliver,  and  the  distance  about 
20  miles.  All  the  way,  except  where  it  was  swampy  and  at  the  fords, 
there  was  a  fairly  well-markod  track  formed  by  the  convicts  in  carrying 
up  provisions  from  the  coast. 

From  Yubets,  which  was  the  last  settlement  we  were  to  see  for  the 
next  few  days,  we  crossed  a  patch  of  wood,  and  entered  on  a  plain 
covered  with  a  jungle  of  rank  grass.  At  a  distance,  these  plains,  which 
are  common  on  the  lowlands  of  Yezo,  have  tho  appearance  of  fertile 
prairies;  but  when  crossing  them,  unless  there  is  a  path  you  find 
an  almcwt  impenGtrahle  tangle  of  grassos  6  or  7  feet  in  height, 
thistles  12  or  14  feet  high,  thalictruio,  artemisia,  and  blue-spiked 
veronica  all  matted  together  with  couvolvuli  and  other  creepers. 
After  going  5  miles,  we  came  on  to  tho  bank  of  tho  Yubets  River,  up 
which  we  continued  for  about  7  miles,  through  woods  of  maple  and 
elm.  The  path  was  bad,  being  wet,  full  of  holes,  and  crOv-sed  by 
innumerable  gullits  and  small  brooks.  Beyond  this  came  more  jungle 
grass-laud,  with  heitj  and  there  a  walnut  tree  covered  with  fruit.  The 
eighth  camp  was  reached  about  four  o'clock  in  tho  afternoon,  after  a 
five  hours'  ride.  Here  we  fouml  a  large  shed,  about  80  yards  long  and 
20  bruad,  covered  with  grass.  This  was  the  temporary  liomo  of  throe 
hundred  convicts,  who  were  engaged  in  cutting  a  road  and  building  light 
bridges.  The  convicts  who  are  selected  for  work  of  this  desci'iptiou  aro 
men  who  have  served  a  number  of  years,  and  who  have  obtHiued  a 
certain  number  of  atiipee  for  good  conduct.  When  a  convict  has 
obtained  four  such  strii>es  ho  may  possibly  obtain  permission  to  settle 
outside  the  prison  as  a  farmer,  and  when  surveillance  ceases,  perhaps  bo 
absorbed  amongst  the  ordinary  colomsts.  The  number  of  guards,  or 
Knnshi,  at  this  jyarticular  station,  was  thirty,  or  one  for  every  ten 
prisonere.  Although  occasionally  convicts  escape  and  guards  aro 
killed,  these  events  are  of  rare  occurrence,  the  prisoners  knowing  that 
a  lialf-oarned  pardon  must  bo  lost,  and  that  escape  from  the  forests  of 
Yezo  is  practically  impossible. 

Inside  the  koiia  tho  convicts  sleep  together  on  beds  of  grass  ranged 
right  and  left  of  a  central  passage.  We  had  a  bed  of  grass  (with  the 
additional  luxury  of  two  bear-skins),  which  was  prepared  for  us  at  one 
end  of  the  estabiiahment,  among  the  gxiarda  who  were  off  duty.  At 
5  A.M.  there  is  an  inspection,  and  after  breakfast  work  commences. 
Until  11  A.M.  the  convicts  listen  to  the  echo  of  their  axes  and  tha  crash 
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of  falling  trees,  when  dinner  is  served.  At  5  p.m.  work  ceases.  Each 
man  has  a  bath,  then  cornea  supper,  and  at  7  p.m.  all  are  back  inside  the 
toya  for  the  night.  The  food  is  chiefly  rice  and  vegetables  ;  hut  should 
there  be  a  run  of  salmon  in  the  neighljouring  stream,  both  officers  and 
prisoners  faro  the  better  for  it.  From  what  I  saw,  grilled  snake  did 
not  appear  to  be  considered  unpalatable. 

We  left  next  morning  at  seven  o'clock,  our  road  being  acrofls  jungly 
grass-land  and  through  exceedingly  swampy  woods.  Oaks  corered  with 
mistletoe  were  common.  After  an  hour's  ride  we  were  amongst 
schistose  hlUs,  with  the  Ynbets  River  on  our  right.  Instead  of  muddy 
banks,  for  the  first  time  we  saw  rc>ek8  and  shingly  beaches,  which,  with 
the  roaring  of  the  river  and  the  pine  trees  on  the  hills,  told  us  we  had 
already  reached  higher  ground.  Al>ont  noon  we  passed  the  tenth 
convict  camp,  which  was  deserted,  its  late  occujiants  having  been 
marched  further  up-countrj'  to  construct  a  bridge  over  the  Yubets 
River.  Whilst  resting  outside  this  deserted  shed,  I  was  struck  with 
the  death -like  stillnces  and  absence  of  aniaiul  life  which  reigns  in 
these  northern  part*?.  From  Yubets  on  the  coast  to  the  water-partino- 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  house-flies 
at  the  station  and  one  beetle,  I  did  not  see  an  insect  of  any  kind. 
I  heard  a  cicada  and  saw  one  stiuirrel,  but  do  not  remember  seeing  a 
single  bird.  But  for  the  bubbling  of  a  stream  or  the  fall  of  a  rotten  tree 
all  is  still.  The  only  things  to  arrest  one's  attention  were  the  trees,  and 
the  oaks,  elms,  and  ash  were  as  fine  as  I  have  seen  in  any  part  of  Yezo. 
Beyond  this,  the  woods  were  chiefly  pine.  About  6  p.m.  we  reached  the 
site  of  the  twelfth  station,  where  the  convicts  had  only  arrived  that 
afternoon. 

The  latter  part  of  the  journey  was  along  the  face  of  steep  hilla 
above  a  boiling  torrent,  and  beneath  high  pinnacles  of  rock,  above  which 
we  now  and  then  caught  glimpses  of  the  blue  eky,  to  see  which  was  a 
great  relief  after  the  monotony  of  the  everlasting  greenness  of  the 
forest.  At  night  wo  slept  in  a  smnll  grass  hut  with  two  of  tJie  guards, 
the  largo  koija  where  the  convicts  were  to  be  housed  not  having  been 
built.  Although  the  woods  leading  to  this  place  had  been  traversed 
but  a  few  hours  previously  by  a  band  of  convicts,  it  was  only  here  and 
there  that  the  track  they  had  followed  was  visible.  Usually  we  were 
crashing  our  way  through  beds  of /«/:«',  or  tall  bamboo  grass. 

Next  morning,  August  1st,  we  were  up  at  four  o'clock,  and  after  a 
scanty  breakfast,  said  good-bye  to  uur  convict  hosts.  We  forded  the 
Yubets  River  just  above  the  camp,  where  it  is  only  about  20  yards 
broad  and  3  feet  deep.  To  within  a  few  miles  of  this  place  it  had 
been  broad,  rapid,  and  muddy,  and  so  far  as  we  saw,  without  any  deep 
pools.  Near  the  river  our  horses  crashed  throngh  large  patches  of  /mW 
and  clumps  of  ferns  {Onoelea  Germanica),  the  fronds  of  which  were 
arranged  like  Prince  of  Wales'  feathers.     Above  our  heads  were  oaks 
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and  alders,  with  here  and  there  a  trailing  koktca  (AHinidia).  It  was  not 
long  before  we  were  struggling  tkrough  a  sea  of  dark  green  sata 
(bamboo  grass).  A  cavalcade  passing  throogli  this  at  most  only  shows 
the  heads  of  the  riders,  whilst  at  times  the  presence  of  both  horse  and 
rider  is  only  indicated  by  the  rustling  of  the  canes.  Our  progress  was 
slow  ;  twice  we  crossed  small  streams  with  shaloy  beds.  On  the  edge  of 
one  of  them  I  noticed  a  few  large  boulders  of  obsidian.  Our  chief 
difficulties  occurred  where  we  had  to  got  our  pack-horses  through  (he 
branches  and  over  the  trunks  of  fallen  trees,  which  in  places  were 
strewn  in  all  directions.  Occasionally  patches  of  bog  caused  us  some 
little  trouble. 

At  ten  minntes  past  noon,  after  a  tedious  scramble  up  the  bed  of  a 
watercourse,  we  reached  the  water-parting  between  the  head  waters  of 
the  Yubets  and  the  Ishikari  Rivers.  ( We  were  here  about  4000  feet 
above  sea-level.)  For  a  few  minutes  we  halted,  and  away  to  the  north 
saw  Toehiwo-dako  (6500  feet),  and  a  few  rounded  hills  covered 
■ivith  shinko-mafs.  From  the  ridge  the  descent  commences  immediately, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  again  in  the  bod  of  a  small  stream 
running  eastward,  with  dark  forest  and  jungle-like  undergiowth  on 
both  sides.  During  the  afternoon  we  came  upon  a  partially  completed 
road,  but  this  was  in  places  covered  by  so  many  fallen  trees  and  so 
much  grass  and  sasn,  that  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  the  road  from 
the  forest — in  fact,  crashing  through  the  forest  undergrowth  was  often 
preferable  to  following  the  clearing  intended  for  a  road.  On  this  day, 
for  the  tirst  and  only  time,  we  saw  a  little  animal  life,  first  disturbing 
a  bear,  then  a  fox,  and  once  or  twice  a  covey  of  hazel  grouse. 

At  half-past  six  in  the  evening,  drenched  with  rain,  we  entered  a 
small  clearing,  where,  to  our  delight,  we  saw  a  house.  It  was  un- 
tenanted, and  had  evidently  been  built,  in  anticipation  of  the  completion 
of  the  road  across  the  island,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers. 
Although  we  missed  the  softness  of  a  bed  of  grass,  it  was  a  comfort  to 
have  protection  against  the  rain. 

Next  morning,  notwithstanding  that  the  rain  continued,  after  care- 
fully closing  the  door  of  our  shelter,  and  leaving  a  ball  of  rice  and  a  box 
of  matches  for  the  next  comer,  we  pushed  on,  and  at  noon  reached 
the  bank  of  the  Ishikari,  which  here  is  a  rapid  stream  about  100 
yards  in  width.  It  was  evidently  too  deep  and  rapid  to  bo  forded,  but 
as  there  was  a  cord  stretched  across  the  river,  and  a  "  dug-out "  lying 
beneath  the  bank  on  the  other  side,  wo  knew  that  wo  had  reached  a 
ferry.  Making  ourselves  conspicuous,  it  was  not  long  before  what  pro- 
mised to  be  assistance  made  an  appearance  on  the  other  shore.  First  came 
a  woman,  and  then  two  old  men:  the  latter  got  into  the  boat,  and 
catching  hold  of  the  cord,  commenced  the  passage  over.  No  sooner  had 
they  started  than  the  rope  parted  on  their  side,  and  they  were  swept  across 
and  landed  on  our  beach.     They  told  us  they  were  living  in  a  deserted 
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koya  built  by  the  oonvicie,  that  wo  and  the  baggage  had  better  go  over 
in  the  boat,  and  that  the  haraes  must  wait  until  the  river  felL  The 
"  dug-out "  being  email,  the  baggage  was  sent  away  first.  It  had  hardly 
reached  mid-stream  when  a  paddle  broke,  and  the  boat  was  swept  with 
lightning  speed  down  a  long  reach  towards  some  heavy -looking  rapids. 
In  a  few  minutes  it  was  amongst  high  yoUow  waves,  and  then  lost  to 
view.  W©  at  once  sent  off  our  two  Ainu  down  the  stream  to  see  if  any- 
thing had  been  saved,  and  for  more  than  an  hour  we  stood  by  our  bare- 
backed horses,  feeling  sure  that  not  only  two  men,  but  all  our  provisions 
and  baggage,  had  been  lost.  Although  the  canoe  had  l>een  twisted  about 
in  all  directions,  good  fortune  carried  it  through  without  capsizing,  and 
by  evening,  although  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  boat  back,  we  were 
sitting  on  a  tree  trunk,  with  our  feet  in  mud,  round  a  fire,  beneath  an 
improvised  shed.  It  was  a  miserable  night,  and  rendered  more  so  by 
swarms  of  nuka  (sand  flies),  the  bites  of  which  remained  visible  for  nearly 
thi-ee  weeks.  I  have  had  an  eye  completely  closed  by  mosquitoes,  and 
been  disfigured  about  the  face,  but  I  never  before  experienced  markings 
which  were  so  permanent  as  those  produced  by  the  nuha. 

Next  day  we  were  rescued  by  a  party  of  Ainu.  The  day  after  the 
horses  were  got  over,  and  the  day  after  that  we  rode  through  tall  grass, 
which  in  places  hid  horses  and  riders,  to  the  military  settlemeut  of 
Kamikawa,  situated  a  few  miles  above  Kamikotan. 

At  tliis  place  the  Ishikari,  which  is  here  a  roaring  river  some  160 
yards  in  width,  rushes  in  torrents  between  huge  lumps  of  rock,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  gurge-like  valley.  Bound  the  side  of  this  a  road  has  been 
cut,  and  at  every  few  yards  there  are  exposures  of  schist,  black  slate,  and 
serpentine.  Beyond  this  there  is  a  dreary  road  through  forest,  with  at 
intervals  of  a  mile  or  bo  the  house  of  a  settler,  or  a  gang  of  convicts  in 
'  charge  of  a  policeman,  to  relieve  the  monotony. 

That  evening,  August  5th,  we  reached  a  settlement  of  two  or  three 
houses  called  Otoibake,  where  w©  slept.  Next  morning  wo  rose  at  four 
o'clock  and  staited  again,  passing  on  our  way  a  clearing  where  gangs  of 
coolies  and  convicts  were  engaged  in  constmcting  a  road,  and  the 
Sorachi  Tonden,  where  there  are  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  houses 
built  for  the  niilitaiy  farmers.  Soon  after  noon  wo  reached  Suuakawa, 
on  the  railway  line  recently  made  to  carry  coal  from  the  Sorachi  mines 
to  0 tar,  on  the  coast. 

Although  many  miles  of  forest  still  lay  between  us  and  the  sea,  from 
this  point  onwards  wo  always  had  a  roof  over  our  heads  at  night,  and 
so  far  as  hard  travelling  was  concerned,  Yezo  had  been  oroesed.* 


•  A  reiwrt  of  tLe  diBcuBfejon  «lijcli  took  place  after  the  rfading  of  this  Paper,  and 
Uiat  by  Mr.  Savngo  Landor  on  his  juurneya  in  Ycxo,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  tbe 
latttr,  wliich  foUowa  thia  la  the  present  voiome. 
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GEOLOGICAL  NOTES. 

Thb  fipBt  attempt  to  make  a  geological  survey  of  Ye«o  was  that  of  Mr.  BcnjamiQ 
Smith  Lyraan,  who,  in  1877,  pulilished  a  Government  reiwrt,  accompanied  by  a 
geological  sketcli-mnp.  In  1890,  Mr,  K.  Jimbo,  who  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the 
Geologicftl  Survey  Deiartmeut,  |)ublisliLHl  a  geological  nmp  with  an  exj^lauiitorj'  text. 
Many  persons,  includiing  myself,  have  written  on  special  pointa  coanectt'd  with  the 
geology  of  Yczo.  Largely  in  conaequence  of  palajontological  assigtance,  in  Mr. 
Jimbo's  account  of  the  geology  of  Yezo  we  find  groups  of  rocka  classified  according 
to  their  chronological  sequence. 

^fr.  Lyman,  w1k>  fur  the  most  part  gave  local  names  to  groups  of  rocka,  chit  fly 
devuled  himself  to  the  survey  of  coalfir-Ms  and  oil  lands. 

'Ilie  geological  features  of  the  island,  so  far  m  they  are  at  preaent  known, 
■  consist  of : — 

L  Lai^e  deposits  of  volcanic  rocks,  the  first  of  which  is  a  Y-shaped  mass,  with 
its  apex  pointing  Bouth-west  at  Yubaridakc,  its  arms  running  respectively  to  Esaahi, 
on  the  north  coast,  and  through  the  Shari  peninsula  to  C.  Shiretoko  (Shiretokozaki), 
in  the  north-east;  the  second  is  a  roundish  muss  forming  the  Mashiki  Mountains; 
and  the  third  covers  the  country  from  coast  to  coast  roMud  Shiribets-Yama.  Smaller 
masses  of  these  volcanic  rocks,  which  for  the  most  part  are  pyroxene  andesites,  exist 
in  other  parts  of  the  island. 

These  areas  of  volcimic  rocks  constitute  the  highliinrls  of  the  country,  peaks 
riang  to  a  height  of  alsout  GOOO  feet.  According  to  Mr.  N.  Fukushi,  Nutapkaushipe 
is  7500  fi-ct  above  sea -level.  Perforating  these  rocks  we  have  the  vents  of  the 
rao<leru  volcanoes. 

2.  A  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  apex  of  the  V,  and  running  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  to  Cajie  Ertmo  (Krimozaki),  we  have  a  range  of  granite  hills,  which  right 
and  left  ore  Hanked  by  Bcbists,  clay-slatea,  limoatoues  and  sjndatones,  &c.  These 
same  rocks  are  found  in  patches  up  the  western  aide  of  the  V.  They  also  exist  un 
the  eastern  »\de  of  the  same  arm.  In  the  limestones  and  sandstones  of  a  similarly 
occurring  series  round  the  volcanic  rocks  in  the  southern  part  of  the  isLind,  Crinoids, 
Radiolarians,  and  8[Kinge  skeletons  have  been  diacovcre<l,  and  the  stratified  series  is 
regarded  as  Falseozoic. 

3.  In  patches  extending  southwards  from  Cape  Soya  (Soyaznki)  to  Urakawa,  on 
the  south  coast,  are  rocks  of  Cretaceous  age,  containing  Inoceraiims,  Trigonia, 
Terebratula,  and  many  .Ammonites  like  Phylloceras,  Ijytoceras,  Anisoceras,  Desmo- 
ceras,  &c, ;  altogether  some  sixty  or  seventy  siiecies  have  Ixsen  described.  My  onii 
collection  of  these  fossils  was  jlaccd  at  the  disposal  of  Dr.  E.  Naiimann  wheti 
writing  on  the  occurrence  of  the  Cretaceous  rocks  in  Yezo('Mi(t.  d.  Deutsch.  Gescil. 
fur  Natur  und  Volkcrkumle  Ojstasians,'  18"'0).  The  palii-'onlology  of  these  nxka, 
which  are  chiefly  sandstones  and  shales,  has  been  more  thoroughly  itudied  by  Mr. 
Malajiro  Yokoyaraa,  who  has  wurkal  not  only  on  receut  collections,  but  on  the  old 
collection  of  Mr.  B.  S.  Lyman  (see  '  Versteinerungcn  aus  der  Japnnischea  Kreide — 
Pttiicoutograiihicft,'  Bd.  xxxvi.). 

4.  Surrounding  the  patches  of  Cretaceous,  and  often  in  contact  with  the 
Palffiosoio  and  old  volcanic  rocks,  we  have  the  sandstones,  shales,  tuffs,  and  breccias 
of  Tertiary  age.  This  formation,  which  is  divided  into  beds  of  Pliocene  and  Miocene 
age,  covers  the  greater   portion  of  Yezo.    In  s<^>me  districts  the  Tertiaries  are 
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In  reading  these  notes  ou  tbe  mincmls  of  Yezo,  it  must  Le  romembered  that  the 
country  is  as  yet  practically  one  vast  forest,  and  its  future  as  a  metal-producing 
coHBiry  is  consequently  unknown.  From  the  little  that  is  known,  liowever,  there  is 
A  fair  prospect  of  it  at  least  rival  ling  the  mniti  ii«knd. 


ANIMALS  FOUND  IN  YEZO. 

I. — Mammals. 

Bean. — Two  species  apparently  occur,  both  of  which  are  different  to  the  bear  of 
the  niain  island  {Ur»u»  japanicus,  a  Himalayan  tyj^e).  One  of  the  Yezo  bears  may 
be  identical  with  the  Grizzly  {U./trox) ;  hut  the  other,  which  attains  an  enormous 
sise,  may  be  a  new  species.  Both  luive  black  cLiwb.  They  are  fairly  numerous,  but 
on  account  of  the  dens^ity  of  the  under;^rowth  it  is  almost  impossible  to  meet  witli 
them  during  the  summer  mouths.  During  the  winfer  the  Ainu  kill  a  foir  number. 
At  Yubets,  a  small  viliuge  where  there  are,  say,  about  a  dozen  or  fifteen  men,  some 
thirty  skins  are  obtained  every  season.  The  Yezo  bears  extend  to  the  largo  islands 
of  KuQBshiri  and  Eturup,  but  are  not  found  on  the  almost  equally  large  island  of 
Urup;  nor  are  these  animals  a^ain  met  vith  ou  the  Kuril  group  until  wo  reach 
Faramushir,  a  large  island  near  Kamchatka,  ^vhere  bears  in  certain  localities  arc  so 
plentifid  that  Mr.  H.  J.  Snow  has  met  with  as  many  as  nineteen  in  a  siugle 
morniDg's  hunting.  The  bears  uf  ParamuBliir  aud  Sbumshu  are  not  the  same 
as  those  found  in  Yezo,  but  belong  tt)  the  Kamchatka  siiecies,  of  which  there 
are  said  to  \»  two  kinds — one  black  and  the  other  brown. 

Wolf  (C,  hodophyhix). — This  is  somewhat  rare;  it  occurs  on  Kuuaahiri  and 
Eturup,  as  well  as  in  Yezo.  It  has  usually  a  grizzly,  brown  coat ;  the  lighter  red 
variety  is  regarded  by  the  Japanese  as  a  distinct  species,  and  is  called  by  them 
Xama-inu  (mountain  dog). 

Fox  {C.  vuipet). — Foxes  are  fairly  numerous.  The  red  variety  is  the  most 
common,  but  the  cross  and  silver-grey  are  also  found ;  and  black  foxes  are  reported 
as  having  been  seen  on  some  of  the  Central  Kuriles.  Mr.  E.  Dun,  who  lived  several 
years  in  Yezo,  assures  me  that  in  winter  it  is  not  uncommon  to  obtain  a  white  fox. 
Deer  (C.  aika). — At  one  lirnc  these  auimahs  were  so  plentiful  that  the  Govern- 
ment established  at  Bibi  a  factory  fur  canning  venison ;  but  during  the  severe  winter 
of  1874-5,  80  many  deer  came  down  to  the  coast,  where  they  were  slaughtered 
simply  for  their  skins,  that  they  became  comparatively  scarce,  llie  killing  of  doer 
after  this  was  intcrdi<L'ted,  aud  in  consequence,  in  the  Tokachi  MountAina  and 
Teshio  Valley  their  number  is  said  to  be  increasing. 

Ottert  {L.  viJijaru,  or  L.  Wkitelyi). — The  river  otter  is  oommoa  in  Yeeo,  and 
on  some  of  the  Kuril  Islands. — The  Sea  Oiler  {Enhydra  marina)  was  at  one  time 
numerous  on  the  Kuril  Islands,  a  stray  one  now  aud  then  being  obtained  on  the 
extreme  eastern  part  of  Yezo.  This  valuable  animnl,  however,  is  becoming  rare. 
Twelve  years  ago  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing  for  hunters  to  meet  with  "  schools  " 
of  twenty  to  forty  of  these  creatures  lying  in  the  kelp.  Now  they  are  so  scarce  that 
a  vessel  hunting  with  three  boats  off  the  Kuril  Islands  for  seven  months  (April  to 
October)  will  not  secure  a  catch  of  more  than  twenty-five  cir  thirty  skins.  At  the 
yearly  public  auction  sales  of  gea-ottcr  skins  in  I>ondon,  which  took  place  in  March, 
1891,  eiceptiooally  fine  pelts  realised  aa  much  as  £200  eai'h. 
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Cotil. — By  far  the  moat  important  mineral  production  of  Yezo  is  its  coal,  of 
which  very  many  valuable  aeama  have  been  discovered.  The  onlcrops  of  those  for 
the  most  jvnrt  follow  a  north  and  soulli  line  in  the  Miocene  Tcrtiarica,  near  their 
lunction  with  the  Crt'taoeoiis  formationn,  A  little  coal  ia  also  found  on  the  east 
coast,  to  the  cast  and  wcst_of  Knshiro.  To  exploit  these  mines,  in  1880  a  line  of 
railway  was  opened  from  Otaru  through  Sapfxiro  tovvanls  Fyrouai.  This  haa  since 
been  continued  to  Sorachi,  nnd  before  the  end  of  this  year  a  connection  will  be  com- 
pleted through  Yubari  to  MoToran,  an  excellent  harbour,  which  can  bo  entereil  nt 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  Even  with  the  comparalivcly  [xwr  harbour  of  Olaru  the 
annual  export  is  considerable,  Yezo  coal  is  already  larj^ely  used  on  the  railways, 
at  manufactories,  and  on  steamships,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  its  influence  on 
Eastern  commerce  is  rapidly  increasing.  Every  year  the  various  forei^  fleeta  in 
these  waters  are  coaled  at  Yokohamn,  Hakodale,  and  the  other  treaty  ports,  whilst 
Japanese  coal  Las  for  many  years  been  [irofitably  sold  in  the  markets  of  Hong  Kong 
and  Shanghai.  When  last  nt  Sorachi,  in  1801,  800  men  were  employed,  and  the 
output  was  300  tons  per  day.  Theoulput  for  1892  is  expected  to  reach  ir>0,OW 
tons.  In  my  opinion  there  is  not  the  sliglitest  reason  why  it  should  not  amount  to 
1000  tona  per  day,  similar  quantities  coming  from  Poronai  and  Yubari  also.  This 
means  that,  should  it  be  required,  3000  Ions  per  day  may  be  laid  down  at  Mororan ; 
and  this  place,  it  is  hoped,  may  become  one  of  the  moat  important  coaling  stations 
for  trans-Pacific  trnffic.  The  coal  from  all  the  seams  varies,  that  from  Yubari  being 
best  for  gas  and  coke.  Bcwidis  the  three  mines  mentioned,  there  are  many  others. 
The  first  explorer  of  the  Yizo  coalfields  was  Mr,  B.  S.  Lyman,  who,  after  many 
tedious  surveys,  eonclude<I  that  there  were  over  150,000,000,000  toaa  of  workable 
coal  in  Yezo.  Although  writers  on  Yezo  have  hesitated  in  acce])ting  Mr.  Lymau's 
statements  for  such  surveys  as  were  made,  his  calimatea  apjiear  to  be  under  rather 
than  over  the  mark. 

Sulphur. — Next  in  importance  to  coal  of  the  mineral  productions  of  Yezo 
oomea  sulphur.  A  CJonsular  Ucport  for  1880  tells  na  that  14,421  tons,  valued  at 
£34,267  Os.  lOd.,  pas8e<J  through  the  ix>rt  of  ILikodntc  during  that  year;  but  as  all 
shipments  from  Hokkaido  do  not  necessarily  pass  through  that  port,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  the  total  quantity  of  any  particular  article  of  export. 

Copper  exists  at  many  mints,  cs[)ecially  in  the  peninsula  between  Iwanai  and 
Otaru ;  but  none  has  as  yet  been  profitably  worked. 

Lead  and  Silver  are  found  in  siill  smaller  ([tiantities. 

Oold. — For  many  years  great  hopes  were  eiiterUiintd  resiwoting  the  auriferous 
gravels.  Tbcy  have  certainly  given  a  maximum  yield  of  6  ■  13  sen  x>or  cubic  yard  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  a  yield  of  3  to  4  cents  j)or  cubic  yard  has  paid  in  California,  where 
waj^ea  are,  to  wages  in  Jaiian,  in  the  ratio  of  at  least  4  to  1,  it  might  be  concluded 
that  working  the  Yezo  goldfields  ought  to  be  a  profitable  enterpri.se.  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  because  the  Yezo  gold  is  not  only  extremely  fine,  bat  micaceous  in 
character,  the  6  nen  per  cubic  yard  can  only  be  extracted  by  most  careful  maniputa- 
tJOD,  and  therefore,  until  deposits  of  a  character  different  to  those  hitherto  exj>loitcd 
are  mot  Avith — and  there  is  no  reason  to  supjrose  their  iion-exiatence — Yeao  will  not 
be  a  gold-producing  country. 

Petroleum  is  met  with  in  limited  quantities. 

Magnetic  Iron  Sandt  are  found  in  thin  layers  on  many  of  the  shores. 

Diaiomaaoua  Earth,  which,  according  to  Mr.  N,  Jimbo,  is  of  Miocene  ago 
forms  hills. 
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Ahphidia. 

Frogs. — I  have  only  noticed  two  kinds  of  froga  in  Yezo.  Dr.  Fritze  mentions 
Ifyla  arborm^,  Sana  esculenta,  B.  nigosa,  and  B»/o  vuhjarit.  N^fa  hurgesi  may 
possibly  occur  in  Yczo. 

Salatminikr. — One  small  salamander  (TriVo/i  suberi'statui  (7))  is  found  in  Yezo. 
From  it8  Japanese  Dame,  "  Uakone-Han-sho-rio,"  it  might  be  identical  with  one  of 
tlie  spfcies  found  in  the  main  islnnd.  Four  other  roembcra  of  thia  group,  including 
the  Great  Salamander,  arc  found  only  on  the  main  island. 

Lizards, — One  extremely  pretty  lizird,  called  "  Tokagi "  (Laeerta  tacAydromudei), 
about  two  inches  in  Kngth,  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Yezo.  In  colour  it  is  bro%vn, 
covered  with  five  longitudinal  white  stript'S,  "Auto  Kage"  (Eumccea  quinqui- 
lineatus},  and  the  common  green  lizard  are  both  found  in  Yezo. 

Snakes. — In  the  Bouthern  ptrt  of  Yezo  analtes  arc  comparatively  rare,  hut  on 
the  north  coast,  and  in  the  mountains,  even  where  it  ig  dry,  they  are  in  places  quite 
common.  I  have  only  met  with  three  siiocies  ;  but  in  the  Sapporo  museum  there 
are  seven,  as  follows: — "  Awo  dnisho"  {Elaphis  virtjaia);  "Mamu-shi"'  {Triijono- 
ccphalui  if/(/mAo_/?i),  a  poisonous  viper ;  "  Shima  ntLmtira'' (Elaphis  quadriviri/nta), 
a  striped  snake;  "Kuroi  hcbi"  {Efaphis  qundrivirgatn,  black  variety),  b  black 
snake;  "Aka  htbi,"  a  small  red  snake;  "Iwa  hcbi,"  a  small  whitish  snake; 
"Tfiuchi  mopiri"  (literally,  ground  creep*  r).  There  is  also  a  black  suako  with 
whitish  spots.  The  first  three  certainly  occur  on  the  main  island.  Dr.  Frifze  says 
that  Tropidotiotus  tigrinus,  T.  MarlfTisii,  and  Culuhcr  canspicillatus  were  not  obtained 
by  him  in  Yezo;  but  tt  is  possible  ihey  may  occur.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  first, 
a  red  striped-snake,  is  certainly  to  be  found. 


BiBDB. 

As  Wallace  remarks,  in  the  opening  chapier  of  his  '  Island  Life,'  the  birds  of 
northern  Ja|ian  have  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those  of  Great  Britain,  that  it 
requires  a  practised  ornithologist  to  tell  the  difTerence.  Some  forty  species  are 
absolutely  identical. 

In  Japan,  according  to  Blakiston  and  Pr}'cr,  who  have  done  as  much,  if  not  more, 
for  the  orntthologT  of  Japan,  and  especially  Yezo,  as  has  been  accomplished  for  any 
other  department  of  the  zoology  of  this  country,  there  are  altogether  351  sy^ecies, 
and  of  these  217  are  found  in  Yezo.  Of  the  Yezo  ami  Kuril  Island  birds  there 
are  59  which  do  not  crosa  to  the  main  island,  or  have  hitherto  not  been  obtained 
there ;  whilst  of  those  found  oa  the  main  and  southern  islands  there  are  75  specMS 
which  are  not  found  in  Yezo. 

Seebohm,  in  his  '  Birds  of  the  Japanese  Empire,'  gives  381  species.  Professor 
Ijima,  in  a  list  just  published,  enutncTates  over  400  species.  The  Avifauna  of  Yezo 
is,  however,  only  increased  since  Blakiston's  time  by  one  species — Embtriza 
leucoeephala. 

My  own  observations  on  the  Avifauna  of  Yezo  are  so  extremely  limited  that  they 
have  been  included  in  the  notes  of  travel. 

Around  the  coasts,  gtillB,  divers,  and  cormorants  are  numerous.    "WTiere  there  is 

open  grass-land,  a.<i,  for  instance,  near  Nemuro,  skylarks  are  so  numerous  that  they 

are  netted  for  food.     In  the  woods,  especially  on  the  western  side,  a  cuckoo  (C. 

cananu)  is  continually  hciird.     In    the  marslws,  at    certain    seasons,  8ni|io    siro 

■xtremely  plentiful ;  whilst  the  ponds,  lagoons,  and  river  moutlis,  ixirticidarly  at 

I  approach  of  winter,  arc  covered  with  a  variety  of  ducks  and  gecso,  and  occa- 
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sioDftlly  9\vans.  The  mallard  breeds  hi  Yezo,  The  actual  forests  are  practically 
lifeless.  On  the  we^ttru  sidu  of  the  central  range  uf  mountains  a  few  hazel  grouse 
{Tetratta  bona^ia)  are  met  with ;  but  on  the  eatit«m  side  it  is  seldom  thnt  a  bird  is 
cither  seen  or  heard. 

Fishes. 

Tbe  most  remarkable  developtnent  of  animnl  life  in  Yezo  and  the  Eurils  is 
found  in  the  rivers  and  Burroiindirig  ocean. 

The  Jap.ine.se  are  a  nation  of  fishermen,  and  until  recent  years  the  only  attrac-> 
tion  that  Yezo  presented  to  them  was  its  fish.  Even  now  a  large  i)rri[)ortiou  of  the 
fKipulation  vf  Yezo  is  comixiiied  of  lishermeti,  many  of  whom  come  from  the  main 
isUmd  in  spring:,  and  si>eud  the  summer  and  autumn  in  t.aking  salmon,  herrings, 
"  Iwivshi,"  and  other  fLsh,  returning  to  their  homes  for  the  winter. 

In  1891  the  migration  extended  as  far  a.-i  Unip,  the  third  of  the  Kuril  Islands, 
There  is  a  salmon-tinning  establislimcnt  at  Bekkai,  on  the  north  coast,  and  another 
on  the  west  side  cf  the  Islaud  of  Eturup. 

When  the  winter  snows  have  molted  off  the  hills,  and  the  temi«rature  of  the 
river  water  has  fallen  to  about  50°  Ealir.,  the  "  Masu,"  or  spring  salmon  (Oncorht/nata 
Ptrryi  and  O.  Jessoensis),  enter  the  river  mouths,  and  commence  their  ascent  iulfiml. 

In  Southern  Y'ezo  the  "run"  in  the  rivers — at  which  time  (iy-Eshers  can  obtain 
f.iir  s]x)rt  amongst  five  to  eight-pouud  fish — takes  place  about  the  middle  of  June. 
In  the  north  it  is  two  or  three  weeks  later. 

.M  this  time  many  of  the  streams  arc  too  small  i>^  hoM  the  fish  that  endeavour 
to  ascend.  On  Eturup  I  iiavc  rowed  ashore  through  a  mixture  of  fish  and  water, 
the  blades  of  the  oars  striking  the  backs  of  fish  at  every  stroke.  In  the  piols  of 
the  streams  there  were  seething  masses  of  salmon,  and  I  have  seen  five  killtnl  by  a 
single  shot  from  a  rille.  In  the  shallows,  aa  the  lish  struggle  upwards,  tliousands 
may  be  killed  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  simply  with  a  club.  The  slmrca  are 
strewn  with  dead  and  dying  fish,  that  have  run  themselves  on  shore  and  failed  to 
get  bock  to  thoir  natural  clomeut.  Bears  at  thi*  season  have  an  ernlKirras  d» 
ricAate  of  food,  and  this  is  the  time  when  the  hunter  may  often  get  a  shot. 

The  Japanese,  with  nets  along  the  shore,  obtain  prodigious  hauls.  The  fish  are 
gutted,  a  handful  of  salt  thrown  inside,  and  then  stacked  in  bulk  in  "  godowns  "  to 
await  shipmeat. 

Prior  to  the  "ran  "  of"  Misu,"  ihe  fi.shermenare  engaged  along  certain  sections  of 
the  coast  in  the  herring  fishery.  These  fish  are  hoiled  down  and  prcssetl  for  oil,  tho 
refute  being  dried  and  exi«rtod  to  Soulliern  Japan  as  fish-manure,  called  "  Kasu." 

After  the  "  Masu  "  have  ceased  to  "  run,"  in  the  fall  a  larger  salmon,  averaging, 
6ay,  20  lbs.,  is  taken.     Tliis  is  the  "  Shako  "  (Oncorht/nctis  haheri). 

Besides  these  fish,  esjtetially  in  the  colder  waters  of  the  north,  cod  and  halibut 
are  taken  ;  but  attention  is  almost  entirely  directed  to  the  salmou,  herring,  and  a 
aardine-Iike  fish  called  "  Iwashi." 

At  present  Japanese  fish  are  taken  solely  for  Japanese  oonsumption,  th-iir 
method  of  semi-curing  not  giving  a  result  that  is  palatable  to  any  but  themselves. 

Enterprise,  capital,  and  improvements  in  methods  of  preserving,  ought  certainly 
to  lead  to  the  devdopmeut  of  an  enormous  exj)ort  industry ;  and  rather  than  lierriugs, 
*'  Iwaahi,"  and  other  fish  1)^;ing  converted  into  manure,  they  might  supply  Catholic 
Manila  and  China  with  footl. 

TssEnrs. 

Insect  life  in  Yezo  is  fairly  well  represL-ntud-  Dr.  Adolf  Fritze,  our  latest  col- 
lector, says  that  the  tropical  and  sub-tropicAl  forms  of  the  main  island  occur,  but  in 
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fewer  nuniberii  and  species.  la  their  place  we  find  nurthera  forms  less  in  size  and 
darker  in  colour. 

The  variations  in  a  type  as  represented  in  the  south  and  in  the  north  of  the 
empire  have  been  well  illustrated  by  Mr.  George  Lewis,  in  his  paper  on  the 
Colcopterxis,  genus  P«/«aaiei'  ('Trans.  AaiaHc  Sw,  of  Jaiian,'  vol.  ix.). 

The  travellers'  jiests  are  the  mosquito  ("  Ka  "),  the  bkck-fly  ('•  Buyu  "),  ii  {j'l^-fly 
("  Abu  "),  and  a  minute  and  exceedingly  poisonous  sand-fly  ("  Nuka  ").  The  latter 
leaves  marks  lasting  for  two  weeks. 

Some  years  ago  the  fanners  iu  the  southern  part  of  Tezo  su£rere<l  from  invasiojis 
of  locusts,  which,  in  spite  of  trenches  cut  to  catch  the  larvae,  the  firing  of  guns, 
beating  of  drums,  &c.,  and  hghting  of  firos,  succeeded  in  partially  destroying  the 
crops.     Furtunat<;ly,  tirn  i)esl  has  now  disappeared. 

Although  at  the  request  of  friends  I  have  often  collected  s|)ecimcnB  of  Ncurop- 
tera,  LepiJoptern,  and  other  insects  when  travelling  in  Hokkaido,  my  entomological 
knowledge  is  too  small  to  peiinit  my  venturing  on  more  than  the  above  few 
generalities. 

In  conclusion  to  these  remarks  mwn  the  zoology  of  Yezo,  a  small  river  cmb 
(Antrucus  Japonictta)  must  be  mentioned  on  account  of  its  geological  interest.  It  is 
comnjon  in  many  streams,  and  their  l)atiks,  like  the  lower  water  of  the  Toyohira, 
are  s<>  thickly  perforated  by  its  borings  that  it  cannot  fail  but  accelerate  the 
action  of  the  river  in  the  destructiou  of  its  banks. 


AXTHUOPOLOGICAL  NOTErf. 

SHOUTI.Y  after  my  arrival  in  Japan  I  devoted  considerable  attcnlion  to  the  explora- 
tion of  kitchen  middens  or  shell-heaps,  pit-dwellings,  and  the  perusal  of  ancient 
dt>cuinenta  relating  to  the  alwrigines ;  and  several  communications  woit)  made  to 
societies  detailing  the  results.  Much  of  the  information  was  derived  from  Yezo. 
The  results  obtaineii,  which  have  been  coiilirme<l  by  subsequent  investigations,  are, 
I  consider,  suflScieiitly  important  to  be  epitomised. 

To  commence  with,  according  to  the  researches  of  Prof.  B.  H.  Chamberlain  and 
other  investigators  of  early  Japanese  hi^torj',  the  first  authentic  dale  is  a.o.  4G1,  nnd 
"  even  the  annals  of  the  si-xth  century  must  be  received  with  caution."  Up  to  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century  we  reatl  bow  the  Japanese  in  the  main  island  warre<l 
against  the  aborigiues,  and  stimo  monuments  testifjing  to  these  struggles  arc  still 
existing. 

Place  names  and  family  names  of  Ainu  origin  are  common  throughout  Japan, 
nnd  Fmf.  Chanil)erlain  has  written  specially  on  this  subject.  Ancient  kitchen 
middens  are  numerous,  and  along  with  shelU,  fragments  of  the  bones  of  animals, 
pottery,  and  stone  implements,  we  And  human  bunes  (ixs,  for  instance,  Platyceutniic 
tifiise),  which  are,  so  far  ns  3  can  lenm,  peculiar  to  the  Ainu,  The  pottery  found  on 
tlic  rcatu  island  is  in  all  respects  similar  to  that  found  under  similar  conditions  in 
Yezo. 

In  Yezo,  kitchen  middens  are  common,  and  from  their  stmcture,  the  nature  of 
their  contents,  and  the  historical  evidence  that  the  Ainu  once  knew  the  art  of  jiot- 
making,  and  used  stone  imjtlciiients,  it  may  be  conclude  1  that  they  arc  of  Ainu 
origin. 

At  Sapporo,  Mororan,  Kushiro,  and  on  many  of  the  Kuril  Islands,  there  are  the 
excavations  of  pit-dwellcr.s.     These  are  said  to  bo  remains  of  the  "  Kon^kkuru"  of 
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the  Ainn,  who  state  that  rtiey  fought  with  these  |«ople  and  exterminated  them.  Iq 
Eturup  I  have  seen  hundreds  of  these  pits,  and  in  Shuuishu,  the  most  uortlicrn  of 
tlie  Kuriles,  I  saw  the  so-called  KuriiBkj  dwelling  in  such  pits. 

These  people,  of  whom  there  are  about  sixty  remaining,  have  been  gathered 
together  and  placed  by  the  Japanese  Government  authorilios  on  the  outlyiu^r  iglimd 
of  Shikotan,  at  the  southernmost  extremity  of  tho  Kuriles. 

The  conclusion  is,  that  the  Japanese,  advancing  from  the  south,  to  a  limited 
extent  mixed  with  the  Ainu,  aji  they  do  at  the  present  da)',  and  at  the  same  time 
drove  them  northwards ;  the  Ainu  in  turn  pressed  upon  the  "  Koroiwkguru,"  the 
remnants  of  whom  may  possibly  be  represented  by  the  Kurilsky. 

In  1886  the  Ainu  in  Yezo  numbered  HjiOO.  There  arc  also  a  number  in 
Saghalin.  Tliere  are  reaB<ins  for  believing  that  at  one  time  the  Aiuu  formed  au 
extensive  and  mighty  nation,  of  which  there  oniy  remains  the  selvedges.  The 
Kurilsky,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  are  nearly  extinct. 


YEZO— GENERAL  NOTES. 

IltASHUCH  as  Japanese  civilisation  advanced  from  the  south  towards  the  north,  it  \n 
but  natural  that  the  nort1i<!ni  ieiluiid,  wliich  is  officially  known  as  Hokkaido,  should 
have  been  one  of  the  last  parts  of  I  he  empire  to  receive  attention. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Shogun,  leyasu,  placed  the  island  under  the 
charge  of  the  Dnimiyo  Malsnmai  YoshUuro,  who  built  a  castle  and  established  a 
capital  at  Matsumai,  or  Fukiiyama.  From  this  time  on,  Yezo  Ix-canio  a  laud  for 
fiahcrmen,  who  eventually  pcnctratt-d  to  Sughnlin  and  tiie  southern  Kuriles,  and  the 
Ainu  aborijjines  were  forcc<i  to  regard  the  Japanese  as  coiiqucrors. 

Tlje  Shogunato,  however,  did  not  appear  to  have  given  strict  attention  to  its 
gradually  acquired  possessions  until  about  1869,  when  it  was  alarmingly  evident 
that  Uusfiia  was  advancing  from  the  north. 

A  Russian  church  and  village  existed  on  Urup,  and  others  had  been  built  on 
some  of  the  islands  to  the  northward.  Saghalin  was  well  occvipied,  and  a  Russian 
church  and  Consulate  woio  established  in  Haktxlate.  To  stem  this  northtTU  tide, 
the  Government  in  Tokio  ret:ognised  that  Yezo  must  receive  further  attention, 
and  be  populated. 

Definite  limitations  of  territory  were  m-rived  at  by  Japan  accepting  the  more  or 

leas  barren  Kuriles  to  the  north  of  Eturup,  in  exchange  for  the  southern  part  of 

Saghalin,  an  exchange  that  was  anything  but  beneficial  to  thnsse  Japanese  wliu  had 

eetablushed  fishing  stations  on  the  latter  itjland,  and  wliich  is  yet  referred  to  from 

(time  to  lime  with  bitterness  by  the  Jajiancsc  press. 

In  186D  a  Colonisation  Dt'iKiriineut,  called  "  Kaitakushi,"  was  established;  a 
clearing  was  made  in  the  woods,  the  official  capitjl,  Sap|Hiro,  built,  and  General 
.  Capron,  with  a  stifl"  of  foreign  employen,  engaged  to  assist  in  the  development  of  the 
'country. 

Id  1882  the  "Kaitakushi"  was  dissolved,  the  government  of  the  island  being 
incorj)orated  as  three  prefectures  with  that  of  the  main  island.  This  lasted  until 
1686,  when  a  further  chau;^e  in  administration  took  place ;  the  "  Kens "  were 
abolished,  and  a  military  governor-general  appointed,  under  the  control  of  the  War 
OfBce  for  military  affairs ;  atid  the  Home  Ofiice  for  civil  affairs ;  and  this  is  the 
Bystem  under  which  Yezo  is  at  present  governed. 

Altogether,  recent  develaimients  in  Hokkaido  have  cost  the  Imperial  Govern- 
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ment  some  30,000,UUO  dollars ;  and  although  writers  on  Yezo  have  spoken  of  the 
prosperity  acliieved  hs  "  fictitious,"  and  the  diasoUition  of  ihe  "  Kaitakushi  "  at>  the 
bursting  of  a  bubhle,  my  own  opinion  is,  that  in  the  main  the  money  has  been  wt-ll 
employed. 

Since  1875,  in  my  own  time,  I  have  seen  the  population  of  Hakodate  increase 
from  10,000  to  nearly  GO,OOQ,  villages  gn)w  into  towns,  and  towns  spring  up  where 
formerly  there  were  prinieval  forests. 

In  1869  the  iwiiulation  yf  Yczo  was  49,000;  in  188G  it  was  226,000. 

Many  of  tlie  inhabitants  were  brought  to  the  island  by  assistance  from  the 
Colonisation  Dciiartment,  and  a  large  number  of  them,  say  2000,  are  farmer-soldiers 
("  Toiiden  liei  ").  These  latter,  with  their  families,  are  settled  in  six  localities.  In 
1877,  at  the  time  of  the  Satsiimn  rebellion,  they  were  in  active  service. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-six  miles  of  railway  are  nearly  completed,  roads  have 
been  constructed,  farms  of  various  descriptions  establiahed,  coal  mines  opened, 
canning  cstablishmtnt^,  hemp,  and  other  mills  started,  and  fisheries  encouraged. 

In  the  endeavoiira  to  make  an  accurate  trigonometrical  sun'cy  of  the  isbind,  lo 
establish  sugar  factories,  and  some  other  tliin|H9,  money  may  have  bei-n  s«^uandered, 
and  tlit-re  is  no  duubt  that  most  of  the  Government  undertakings  have  been 
unprofitable  5  atiH,  the  fact  remains,  that  largely,  if  not  almost  entirely,  owing  to  the 
Government's  assistance,  Yezo  is  becoming  populous  and  stlf-supporting.  The  towns 
have  a  better  appearance  than  many  of  those  on  the  main  island,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  com|>arativeiy  rich. 

Taking  the  trade  of  Hakodate  (which  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  gauge  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  island),  for  1890,  we  find — 


Exports  : — 
Foreign  trade 

Imports  : — 
Forei^-u  trade 


In  1874  these  were : — 

Exports : — 

Foreign  trade  . 

Imports  : — 
Foreign  trade  . 


£129,315        Domestic  trade     .     £1,017,742 
109,930        Domestic  trade     .        1,016,044 


£239,251 


£63,227        Domestic  tra<le     . 

4,003        Domestic  trade     . 
£07,230 


£2,033,786 


£7,819 

10,727 
£lS..>lti 


The  chief  articks  of  export  are,  fish-manures,  sea-weed,  various  marine  products, 
eu]|)liur,  and  coal.  'Jhe  principal  import  is  rice.  At  one  or  two  places  attempts 
have  bc-cn  made  to  cultivate  this  article  of  food  so  indispensable  to  Jai>anese,  but 
they  have  generally  resulted  in  barely  coveriuc;  expenses  of  production. 

With  the  abi>vc  figures,  \\  bicli  have  been  obtained  frnm  Consular  rejjorts,  bofore 
MS,  and  the  fact  thut  the  population,  with  the  stimulus  of  Government  support,  has 
increased  during  the  last  few  years  nearly  fourfoM,  whatever  views  may  l)e  held 
with  regard  to  Govcniment  expenditure,  it  ia  certain  that  Yezo  is  rapidly  assuming 
a  jxwition  of  considerable  commercial  importance. 
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BOTANICAL  NOTES. 

Botanists  who  have  written  on  the  flora  of  Ja.]iaii  are  maoy,  but  those  who  have 
nctually  worked  in  Yczo  are  few.  Mr.  Louis  Boelmier,  who  for  somo  years  resided 
in  Sdjiporo  as  Gos'erntnent  Horticulttirist,  wrote  a  rejiort  for  the  Goveramcnt  on  his 
journey  round  the  island.  Mr.  Charles  Mnries  collected  conifers  and  other  botanical 
specimens  for  Mr.  Veilch ;  and  latdy  Dr.  Heinrich  Mayr  spent  some  months  in  the 
foresta  of  Yezo,  chiefly  devoting  his  attention  to  the  conifers. 

1  have  no  pretension  to  any  botanical  knowledge,  but  having  travelled  so  often  in 
the  country,  and  from  time  to  limo  collected  plants  for  friends,  I  venture  to  express 
an  opinion  on  those  which  I  regard  as  peculiar  or  common. 

The  aspect  of  the  flora  of  Yezo  to  the  ordinary  traveller  is  strikingly  difieront 
from  that  of  the  main  island.  Instead  of  meeting  groves  of  bamboo,  cryptomcria,  and 
plants  with  a  semi-tropical  apiwarance,  oak,  elm,  birch,  and  other  trees  fiimiliar  to 
every  Englishman,  are  common.  Round  SapjKiro,  rather  than  the  interminable 
p.addy  of  the  main  island,  we  find  meadows  of  well-known  grasses,  and  fields  of 
barley  and  other  cereals.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  is  the  enormous  size 
attained  by  certain  familiiir-loolsing  i)lant8.  During  the  last  summer  I  rode  by 
the  side  of — or,  I  may  say,  beneath — thistles  over  14  feet  in  height;  whilst  the 
coltsfoot,  or  rhubarb-like  looking  "Fuki"  {PetasUes  Japonica,  vr  P.  ffiganiea),  ia 
abnormal.  On  shady  slopes  circular  leaves  4  feet  in  diameter  are  common. 
Capt.  Blakiston,  tu  his  '  Japan  in  Yezo,'  mentions  a  leaf  6  foet  in  diameter ;  and  in 
the  island  of  Urup,  my  friend,  Mr,  N.  Fukushi,  measured  a  leaf  7  feet  in  diameter, 
which  was  carried  on  a  stem  12  feet  high,  and  2i  inches  in  diameter.  Leaves  like 
these,  altbough  in  an  island  which  during  the  winter  is  surrounded  by  a  frozen 
ocean,  rank  amongat  the  largest  known  in  the  vegetable  world. 

Forest  Tkees  asd  Shrtjbs  of  Y^ezo. 

The  following  list  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs  found  iu  Yczo,  wiih  notes  ou  their 
uses,  is  a  translation  of  a  GovcnimLiit  report  ('  Hokkaido  Juraoku-slurio'),  imblished 
in  18h9  by  Jlr.  Su;iiyama  Kiotoshi  for  the  information  of  Ihe  Forestry  Department. 
The  list  is  reproduced  partly  because  transhitiona  from  Jaimnesc  are  not  ejisily 
ncceshihle  to  Europeans,  partly  because  it  is  a  recent  publication,  and  ]>artly  because 
it  may  be  of  use  in  connection  with  the  trees  and  shrubs  mentioned  in  my 
notes  of  travel.  Here  and  there,  wilh  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Fuku.shi,  I  have 
ailded  a  few  remarks  respecting  distribution,  comparative  frequency  of  certain 
ppccies,  &c.  The  trees  which  have  attracted  the  greatest  attention  have  been  the 
conifers ;  and  for  Japan,  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  enumerates  41  species,  22  of  which  are 
regarded  as  endemic.  For  Yezo,  8  species  are  given,  atjd  all  of  these  are  found  ou 
the  main  island.  In  the  Kurilcs  there  are  two  species,  Fhiua  Cemhra  and  Ficcu 
tlovata,  which  are  not  found  in  Yezo  or  on  the  main  ishmd.* 


Abbbeviatioss  and  Equivalents. 


Sieb.  et  Zucc. 
D.  C.      ,     . 

Bail.       .     . 
Planch.  . 


SieboM  et  Zuccarini. 
De  Candolle. 
BalUon. 
Flanchon. 


•  'On  the  Coaifora   of  Japan.' 
Linnean  Society,  voL  xriii.,  p.  473.) 


By  M,  T.  Masters,  m.d.,  r.s.e.  (Jountal  of  th« 
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^^^ 

^^^^^^^^^^^1 

^^^^^m 

Max.       .      . 

=   Masiniowicz.                                  ^^^^^^^^^M 

^^^^M 

Rupr. 

^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^B 

Thunb.  .      . 

Tbunberg.                                        ^^^^^^^^H 

^^^^^B 

Fr.  Schm.    . 

^^^^H 

^^^^H 

Fr.  et  Sav.   . 

=   Franchet  et  Savatler.                                ^^^^^H 

^^^^^^ 

L,     ,     .      . 

=:   Linna'us.                                                           ^^^| 

^^^^^B 

Bl.    .     .      . 

=   Blumc.                                                              ^^^1 

^^^^^^ 

Turcz.     , 

=  Turczaninow.                                                    ^^^| 

^^^^^ 

B€uth.  et  Hook. 

=   Benthani  et  Hookir.                                         ^^^| 

^^^^B 

LiD.U.     .     . 

c   Lindley,                                                            ^^^| 

^^^^M 

Reg.        .      . 

=   Rognl.                                                                ^^M 

^^^^B 

Pall.        .      . 

=   Pallfls.                                                                   ^H 

^^^^1 

Scop.      .     . 

=   Scopoli.                                                                   H 

^^^^H 

Torr.  et  Gray 

=  Torrey  et  Gray.                                                    H 

^^^^H 

Gaertn.  .     . 

.    =  Gaertner.                                                        J^B 

^^^^^ft 

Sra.  .     .     . 

=  Smith.                                                            fli 

^^^^H 

Dietr.      .      . 

=   Dktricb.                                                           ^^^| 

^^^^^B 

Roxb.     .     . 

-   Roxburgh.                                                         ^^H 

^^^^H 

WaU.      .     . 

=   Wiillich.                                                            ^H 

^^^^^B 

Boob.  f.  et  Thoi 

31.«. 

=   Koijkcr  filiua  et  Thomson.                               ^^H 

^^^^K. 

Lam. 

=   Lamark.                                                            ^^H 

^^^^^B 

Traut.     .     . 

=  Trautvcttcr.                                                       ^^M 

^^^^H 

Pers.       .     . 

=  Persoon,  C.  H.                                                ^^M 

^^^^B 

Cliani.     .     . 

=  Champion.                                                         ^^H 

^^^^^1 

Nutt.     .     . 

=   Nuttall.                                                             ^H 

^^^^H 

Wild.     .     . 

=   Wildcuow.                                                        ^^^1 

^^^^^1 

Ait.  .     .      . 

=  Alton.                                                               ^^H 

^^^H 

Aoders.  . 

^  Anderson.                                                         ^^^| 

H 

""""■'"*•"'""""            ■ 

^^M 

^^^H. 

Nune,  wltti  JtpiDtw  Sfnonym. 

Remvlu  OD  Van,  kc 

OerculipliyUum  JapoDJcum  (Sie^. 

Building  (houses,  boats);  drawing-boordsj 

■ 

et  Zucc.)  =  Katsura. 

fiiruitute;  making  a  dye.      Oa  a  ct-r- 
tain  feslivaS,  tlie  Malsuri  of  Kamo,  the 
leaves  arc  used  as  decorations.     It  is  a 
large  tree.    Common,  and  from  a  dis- 
tance not  unlike  the  Ech(«  (Saiitburia 
adiayitt/viia),  for  which  it  has  been  tnia- 
taken.      See   Miss    Bird's  *  Unbeat«n 
Tracks  in  Japan.' 

^H 

Cerciiliiphyllum  Japonicum  (Sieb. 

Cut  into  boards.     Used  when  large  slabs 

^^H 

ct  Zucc.)  var.  ?  —  Higatsura. 

are  required.     Rare. 

^1 

Magnolia    hypolcuca    (Sicb.    et 

Boards;   shciths   for   knix'cs;   shafts   for 

L 

Zucc.)  =  HODoki. 

waggons ;  cheap  stampe  or  seal*.    As  a 
garden  plant.     Uocatisie  th«  bud  is  like 
a  Jajiaiiese  brush  or  jien,  it  is  called 
the  "  tree-brush."    Common. 

^^^^ 

Magnolia  kobus  (D.  C.)  =  Hiki- 

Posts;  shafts  for  waggons;  small  articles. 

1 

gftknra. 

As  a  tree  for  gardens.      The   flowera 

used  ««  medicine.    Common.                       ^^H 
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No. 


Num.  with  Japknete  Syoonym. 


Remarka  on  UiM,  &c. 


9 
10 


11 
12 


13 


14 


Schizandra  clunensis  (Bail.)  = 

MatsubuBa. 
Berbeiis  vulgaris  (L.)  =  Tori-to- 

manizu. 
Actinidia    arguta    (Planch.)  = 

NikiyO. 


ActiDidia  \x)lygama  (Planch.)  = 
Matatabe. 


Stachyurus    praccox.    (Sieb.    et 

Zucc.)  =  Iwashiba. 
Tilia  coraata  (Mill.),  var.  Japonica 

=  Sbina-no-ki. 


Tilia  miqaeliaoa  (Max.)= Obash- 

ina. 
Zanthoxylum  piperitum  (D.  C.)= 

San-snyO. 


Phellodendron  amurenBe  (Rupr.) 
•  =  Shikoro. 


Skimmia  Japonica  (Thuub.)  = 
Tama-shikimi. 


A  vine-like  plant.    The  nut  is  eatable. 

A  bush.  Yellow  dye  is  made  from  roots 
and  shoots.    The  thorns  are  poisonous. 

A  common  vine.  Thick  stems  used  as 
oroamental  columns,  for  small  trays, 
teapots,  &c.  Thin  stems  for  walking- 
sticks,  or  in  the  place  of  ropes  at  ferries. 
Fruit  is  eatable  and  good  for  stomach- 
ache. A  liquor  is  brewed  from  it,  nnd 
a  kind  of  jam  made.  In  the  mountains 
where  there  is  no  water  travellers 
drink  the  sap. 

A  vine  somewhat  rare.  Thin  stems  may 
be  used  as  a  substitute  for  rope. 
Paper  made  from  bark.  Young  leaves 
are  edible  with  vinegar  and  "  Miso  "  (a 
bean  extract).  The  taste  is  hot.  The 
fruit,  which  is  also  edible,  may  be  dried 
or  salted.  It  has  a  gooeeberry-like 
taste,  but  the  skin  may  hurt  the  lips. 
Cats  are  extremely  fond  of  the  snuff- 
like ix>wder  made  from  the  dried 
leaves.  It  is  said  that  if  the  plant  is 
burned  the  smell  will  attract  cats  from 
a  long  distance. 

A  bush. 

Used  as  planks,  and  making  furniture. 
Inner  bark  used  for  rope.  Varioos 
kinds  of  paper  and  rough  cloth  made 
from  it.    It  is  also  used  to  make  mos- 

Suito-nets,  and  a  kind  of  cloth  used  in 
Itering,  called  "  Mada-nano."  Com- 
mon. 

The  uses  are  the  same  as  for  No.  10,  but 
it  is  inferior.    Bare. 

From  the  wood  boxes  are  made. 
Young  leaves  may  be  eaten.  The 
bark  has  got  a  hot  taste;  but  when 
cooked  it  is  sweet;  it  is  then  called 
"  Kara  Kawa."  The  bark  mixed  with 
charcoal  ash  is  sometimes  thrown 
into  streams  to  kill  fish.  The  seeds 
are  used  as  a  spice,  which  is  eaten  after 
eating  eels.    Bare. 

Used  as  a  building  material ;  for  making 
boxes  and  cups.  The  inner  bark  yields 
a  dye,  and  is  used  as  a  medicine = 
Obiyaku  of  the  Chinese  doctors.  The 
outer  bark  can  be  used  for  making 
corks.  In  some  places  it  is  used  for 
making  floats  for  nets.  The  Eiso 
Mountains  yield  good  Obiyaku. 

A  bush.  Used  in  paper-making.  Flowers 
yield  a  perfume. 
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^H 

N*S>«.  Willi  Ji.p«neM  Synusjm. 

Benurlu  on  Vmt,  kc.                                          H 

^H 

Picrasma  ailanthoides  (Planch.) 

Used   for  making  boxes,  carta,  fanning             H 

^  Nigiiki. 

tools,  &c.  It  yields  a  dye,  and  a  medi-  H 
cine  which  causes  vomiting.  The  Ainu  H 
make  hoops  from  the  bark,  carve  on  it,  H 
flnii  8otne  of  the  women  make  neck-  ■ 
bands  from  it.                                                         H 

^H 

Dex  crenata  (Tbuub.)  =  InuUnge 

IlHed  afi  an  ornamental  buah  in  gardens  ;  ^^H 
also  for  faaniUcs  for  tools;  in  making  ^^H 
combs  and  seals.                                            ^^^| 

^H 

Lex  augeroki  (JIax.)  =  Akaiiiino- 
InutBugc. 

Uses  like  No.  16.    A  bush.                            ^^M 

^H 

Hex  integra  (Thunb.),  var.  Leuoo- 

clada  (Max^=Hime-moclii. 
Ilex  rugosa  (Fr.  Scluii.)=T8uru- 

A  bush  used  in  gardcng.                                  ^^^| 

^1 

A  buflh  used  iu  gardens.    ITie  Ainu  obtain             V 

tsuge. 

from  it  a  medicine  for  toothache.                   ^^H 

^H 

Ilex  macropoda  (Mig.)  =  K(»a- 
buna. 

Common  in  the  Gouthcrn  part  of  Yezo.            ^^H 

^H 

EuonyrauB    alalus   (Thunb.)  = 

A  bush.    Used   for  wooden  uaila,  and        ^^H 

Yawadzueri-rnaki. 

planted  in  gardens.                                              H 

^H 

Euonymus  alatus  (ITiunb.),  var. 

A  bush.  Used  for  walking-slickt),  making  H 
wooden  nails,  and  as  an  oruamenUQ             H 

Bublriflora  (Fr.  et  Sav.)  =  ilime 

erimaki. 

fihrub.                                                                   H 

^H 

Euonymus  Europseus  (L.),  var. 
HamiliUmlanus        (Jlax.)    = 
Idu  erimaki. 

A  garden  plant.                                                        H 

^H 

Euonymus  oxyphylluB  (Mig.)  = 

Used  in   ornamental   furniture,  and   for              H 

Erimaki. 

making  bows,  stamps,  and  combs.                      H 

^H 

Euonymus  BacbaliueoBis  (Max.) 
=  Otauri-l)ana. 

Used  as  a  garden  plant.                                    ^^^| 

^^^H 

^B 

EuoiiyrauB  Japonicus  (ThuBb.), 
var.  radicana  (Mtg,)  =  Taura 
masaki. 

A  vine-like  plant  used  iu  gardens.                  ^^^| 

^H 

C«lastrus  articulata  (Thunb.)  = 

A  vine-like  plant.     Wood  used  for  small             V 

Yama  gaki. 

articles.  Inner  bark  is  white,  and  fibres  ■ 
long.  The  Ainu  use  it  fur  fishing  lines.  H 
It  might  lie  uused  for  paper.                                   H 

^^^^ 

Rhamnus  Japonicus    (Max.)  = 

Used  for  small  work.    The  le«v«a  are             ■ 

Kuro-mame  rnodoki. 

bitter  and  poisonous.     A  bosh.                           J 

^H 

Vitis  labrusca  (L.)  =  Budo  .     . 

The  common  vine,  which  not  only  climbs  ^^H 
ta)l  trees,  but  in  places  makes  aliuosl  ^^H 
impenetrable  tangles.  The  fruit  is  eat-  ^^B 
able,  and  cnn  be  used  for  makiDg  wine.  ^M 
The  ninners  iwe»l  .is  rojie.                                   H 

^■^       30 

^scalua  turbinata  (Bl)  =  Tochi- 

A  common  tree.    The  wood  is  used  for             ■ 

no-ki. 

various  purposes.  The  bark  of  the  ^^H 
twigs  miiy  Iw  used  in  place  of  quinine.  ^^H 
From  the  nut  starch  or  dough  may  bo  ^^M 
made.                                                               V 

^K^ 

Acer  spictttum  (L.),  var.  Ukuran- 

Used  for  wood  and  charcoal.    An  oma-       ^^H 

duensB       (Max.)   =    Hozaki- 

mental  tree.                                                ^^H 

kayede. 

^^H 

^V^ 

Acer   capiUijvea    (TVlax.)  =  Mine 
kayede. 

Used  for  wood  and  charcoal.                          ^^H 

^H 

Acer  Japonicum  (TUunb,)  =  Oba 

Somewhat  rare.  Used  for  jxwts  in  houfles,       ^^B 

hana  itaya. 

boxes,  gun-stocks.  The  Ainu  use  it  J 
for  sheaths  of  knives.                                 ^^H 
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So. 


34 
35 

36 
37 

36 
39 
40 
41 
42 

48 

44 
45 

46 
47 
48 

49 

50 

51 
52 

63 
54 

55 
56 


Njim«,  wllU  JapftMiM  Sxiaoiiym, 


Acer  palmatum  (Tbunb.)  =  Haiia 

itaya. 
Acer  pictutu  (Thunb.)  =  Itaya  . 


Act)-  iiiiyabei  ^Max.)  =  Kurubi 

itaya. 
Acer  UitAricurn  (L.),  var.  Qiao&U 

(Max.)  =  Yaclii  itaya. 

Acer    cisaifoliiiiu    (C.    Kooh)  = 

Mitiuba  kayetie. 
Stapbyea  buoialtia  (Sieb.  et  Zucc) 

=  Haabi  nuki. 
Bhiu    aeiui-Alati    (Murr.),    var. 

Osbeckii  (D.  C.)  =  Gomagi. 
Rhus  triohocarpa  (Mig.)  =  Yaina- 

urusbi. 
Rbn8    to.\icx)deadroii    (L.),    vivr, 

ltadicuad(Mig.) =Tsuta-uruiibi. 

Coriaria  Japonica  (A.  Gray)  = 
Doku-uUugi. 


Leapedesa  bicolor  (Turez)  =  Hagi 

CladraatrU  amureosis  (Benth.  et 

Hook.),  var.  Floribunda  (Max.) 

=  Enju. 
PrunuB  pseud  o-cersBUfl  (Liiidl.)  = 

Sakura. 
PniDua  Muximowiczii  (Hupr.)  = 

Shiro  zakura. 
Pniuuit    Ssiori   (Fr.    Scbm.)  = 

Sbiuri. 
Prunu*  Padus  (L.)  =  Kabazakuri. 
Spinwa  media  (SuUruidt),var.Sen- 

caa  (Reg.)=ShiiQO  &cri  bana. 
Spiraea      betulifolia     (Pali.)  = 

Miyama,  sbimo  furi  ban.i. 
Spiraea  cham.ie  dryfolia  (L.),  var. 

Ulmifolia  (Scop.)  =  Ob«  sbimo 

ftui  baoa. 
Sptii«aaalicifolia(L.),yar.Laticeo- 

lata  (Torr.  et  Gray)  =  Kzuliagi, 
Sf^raea  RorbiFulia  (L.),  =  Ilu-zaki- 

bana-kamado. 
KubuR  crataegefoliufl  (Bunge)  = 

Ki-icbigt». 
Rubiu   phaeuicolaslaa  (Max.)  = 

Kutna-icbigo. 


VOL.  III. — PAKT   IT. 


Kcuurki  on  Ubm,  ^c 

s  .iu     i.^  No.  33.    It  ja,  bowevor,  more 

Common.  U«^  fur  [Mxla  in  houaea, 
sheath  aud  handles  fur  knireg,  &c.  It  is 
uaed  aa  veond  and  charcoal.  Sugar  may 
be  made  from  the  juice,  which  is  col- 
lected in  Febniary  sinl  March. 

Same  a»  No.  ^^. 

Used  for  bo.^es,  furniture,  &c.  Tbo  bark 
used  fur  pajwr  and  for  starcb-makiDg. 
Rare. 

Used  for  wood  and  churcual.  (Jommoa  iu 
Tokachi  and  Urakawa. 

A  garden  plouL 

The  nut  is  used  in  chemical  works  and 
dyeing. 

A  shrub.  Boxes,  Stc,  mule  from  it. 
Leaves  used  aa  a  dye. 

Leaves  poisonous.  Used  as  a  medicine. 
Sometimes  planted  in  gardens.  Com- 
mon. 

A  bush.  Leaves  collected  in  the  hottest 
part  of  summer,  and  used  as  a  dye. 
The  fruit  and  leavea  poiuonoua.  Used  to 
kill  rats,  and  tberetbre  culled  "  Nozumi 
Koroabi,"  vr  rat^killer. 

Common  sbrub.  Hedges  luado  from  it. 
The  twigs  used  in  floral  decoratiouij. 

Used  for  f^iosts  in  a  hou»e,  making  trayg, 
axe-handk-s.  It  yields  a  dye.  Some- 
times planted  in  streets. 

Cherry-wood.  Used  in  making  wood 
blucka  for  engraving,  rulers,  bowls,  &c. 

Used  to  make  small  articles  ;  alao  for 
making  the  best  charcoal. 

A  tough  wood,  uaed  fur  oara.     Rare. 

Like  No.  48.     Ikre. 

An  oraameutal  bush,  planted  in  gardens. 

A  pretty  shrub,  planted  in  potx. 

A  garden  plant. 


A  prutty  ahrub  for  the  garden. 

A  garden  shrub. 

The  fruit  is  edible. 

Fruit  edible.  The  stems  have  rod  hairy 
thorns,  which  from  their  appcaraoca 
are  called  "Yebi-gara,"  or  Ivbster- 
abell. 

2  0 
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^H 

Vtin<>,  Willi  JapaneM  Syaoujm, 

nemvlu  on  Uses,  fcc                                          H 

^H 

Hubtts  iwrvifolius  (L.)  =  T8ura- 
ichigo. 

Fruit  edible.                                                   ^^| 

^^^      56 

Rosa    muUiflora   (Thiinb.),   var, 
Adeaophora    (Fr.   et   Sav.)  = 
Ya-shyo-bi. 

..^.^......         ■ 

^^^^      5Q 

Hosa   rngoaa  (Thunb.)  =  Hama 

Flowers  beautiful.     Friit  edible.     Used             ■ 

^^^M 

nasu. 

as  a  medicine  and  as  a  dye.                           ^^H 

^H 

Rosa   aciculftris   (Lindl.)  =  Ko- 
hama-nasii. 

A  garden  plant.                                              ^^H 

^H 

PyruB  Toriogo  (Sieb.),  vftr.  Inciaa 
(Fr.  et  Sav.)  =  Zumi. 

1 

^H 

Pjrufl  ainifolia  (Koch)  =  Kata- 

Used  for  fursitore  making,  and  for  char-           V 

^^H 

BUgi. 

coal.                                                                  ■ 

^M   .          &3 

Pyrufl     aucuparia     (Gaertn.)  = 

Used  for  making  small  articles,  wooden             ■ 

^^H 

Nana-kaniado. 

hamoHem,  charcoal,  &c.                                        H 

^H 

CrataegBfi  chlorosarca  (Max.)  = 
Tachi-zakiira. 

Used  for  small  articles.                                            ■ 

^H 

Photinia  villosa  (D.  C.)  -  Kama- 

The  fruit  is  edible.     Used   for  making 

^^1 

tauka. 

nosepieces  for  oxen. 

^^L^      66 

Hydrangea  paniculata  (Sieb.)  = 

Used  lor  small  work,  like  wooden  nails. 

^p 

Sabito. 

Starch  ta  obtained  from  inner  bark.   It  is 
also  used  in  making  a  perfume  for  hair- 
oil.     Common. 

^v 

Hydrangea  Thunbergii  (Sieb.)  = 

A  garden  plant.    The  leaves  are  sweet. 

^^^1 

Sawa-ajisai. 

nnd  are  used  in  making  a  certain  drink. 

^H         es 

Hydrangea    petiolaria    (Sieb.  el 

On  account  of  flowers  it  is  used  in  gardens. 

^^^M 

Zuw.),  var,  Cordifolift  (Max.) 

The  bruised  tendrils  are  very  sweet. 

^^1 

=  Tsuru-ajisai. 

Common. 

^H 

SchiBophr^ma        liydrongevidea 
(Sieb.  et  Zuec.)  =  Ucliiwa  guru. 

A  garden  plant.    Common.                            ^^H 

^^^1 

^M 

^H 

Ribea    petracam    (Wulf),    var. 
Tomentoflan        (Max.)  =  Ya- 
maka-arauto. 

A  bush.    Fruit  edible.                                        ^^H 

^1 

Hamamelia    Japonic.    (Sieb.    el 
Zucc.)  =  Mansakcr. 

A  garden  plant.                                             ^^H 

^H 

Aralia  spinuga  (L.),  var.  Cane- 

U.sed  for  making  clogs,  boxes,  &c.    The 

^^^^^^ 

scens    (Fr.   et   Sav.)  =  Tarau 

pith  is  made  into  toys,  called  "  Shichiu- 

■ 

boaen. 

Ka."    These  are  small  spills,  which, 
%vhen  placed  in  water,  expand  to  a  re- 
latively very  huge  size,  and  float  about 
iu  the  form  of  flowers,  fish,  &c.,  into 
which  the  pith  had  been  previously  cut. 
The  plant  is  also,  known  as  "  Tsuno- 

^^^^^^^B 

otoshi,"   or    "  llom-dropper,"   because 
when  new  leaves  appear,  which  are  eaten 
by  deer,  they  lose  their  homa.  Common. 

^V 

Acanthopanai  ricinifolium  (Sieb. 

Used  for  building,  making  boats,  span. 

^H 

et  Zucc.)  =  OniacD, 

rods,  &c.     Young  leaves  edible.     Com- 

^H 

Acanthopanax  ricinifolium  (Sieb. 
et  Zucc),  var,  (?) 
Nukaaen. 

mon. 
Remarks  like  No.  73.    Common.                   ^^ 

^H 

Acanthopanax     eciadophylloidea 

Used  for  boxes,  clogs,  furniture.     Young            V 

^^^1 

(Fr,  et  Sav  )  =  Aburak'o, 

leaves  edible.                                              ^^M 

^H 

Acanthopanux  <iivaricatiiim  (Sieb. 

et  Zuoc.)  =  Oniuko-gi. 
Fatsia  norrida  (Sm.)=Kuniadara 

A  bush.                                                          ^^^1 

^H 

A  bush.                                                         ^^H 

AND  ACROSS  THE  ISLAXD. 
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No. 


Name,  with  Japftiiese  Synonym. 


78 


79 
80 


81 
82 


83 


84 
85 


87 
88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 


99 
100 


Helwingia  Japonica   (Dietr.)  = 
Hana  ikata. 

Marlea  begoniaefolia  (Roxb.) 
Coraus    macrophylla  (Wall.)  = 
Mizuki. 

Aucuba  Jajwnica  (Thunb.)   . 
Sambacus    racemosa    (L.),   var. 

Sieboldiana  (Mig.)  =  Kobu  no 

ki. 


Viburnum  dilatatum  (Thunb.): 
Gromi. 


Viburnum    Wrightii    (Mig.)  = 

Yani-azomi. 
Vibornum  furcatum  (Bl.)  =  Biva 

ka. 
Viburnum  opulus  (L.)  =  Medo-no- 

ki. 
Lonisera  coerulea  (L.^= Yo-no-mi 
Lonicera  Morrowii  (A.  Gray)  = 

Futago-shiba. 
Lonicera  Glenni  (Fr.  Schm.)  = 

Oba-bushi-dana. 
Lonicera  chrysantha  (Turcz.)  = 

Oui-bushi-dana. 
Diorvilla    Japonica    (D.   C.)  = 

Ghtjia-sbiba. 
Vaccinium  Japonicum  (Mig.)  = 

Aku-shiba. 
Vaccinium  vitis-idaea  (L.) = Twa- 

momo. 
Vaccinium  nirtum  (Thunb.),  var. 

Smallii  (Max.)  =  Simo  lu. 
Vaccinium  ciliatum  (Thunb.)  = 

Suiba. 
Gaultheria  adenothriz  (Max.)  = 

Aka  dana. 
Gaultheria  pyroloides  (Hook.  f. 

et  Thorns.)  =  Shiro-tama. 
Leucothae    Grayana    (Max.)  = 

Haua-fusube. 

Cassandra   calyculata    (Don)  = 

Yachi-tsu-tsuji. 
Andromeda  campannlta  (Mig.)= 

Yen-tsu-tsuji. 


Remarks  on  Uses,  ke. 


A  shrub.  Large  stems  used  in  furniture, 
but  Mr.  Sugeyama  remarks  that  he 
never  found  one.    A  garden  plant. 

Tool  handles.    A  garden  plant. 

Handles  for  tools.  Making  toothpicks 
and  tooth-brushes.  Bark  of  twigs  and 
roots  used  for  medicine. 

A  garden  plant. 

Used  for  making  furniture,  boxes.  The 
Ainu  in  the  east  use  this  wood  in 
making  paraphernalia  connected  with 
funerals.  The  charcoal  or  ash  is  used 
as  a  medicine.  Aino  will  not  throw 
this  wood  into  the  sea,  as  it  is  said  to 
interfere  with  the  fishing.    Clommon. 

Used  for  wooden  nails.  Fruit  edible ;  in 
some  parts  eaten  with  rice.  In  Tamba 
it  is  called  "  Usi-koroshl,"  or  "  ox- 
killer."  It  is  used  in  making  nose- 
pieces  for  oxen.. 

Remarks  like  No.  83.    Common. 

Wood  used  for  small  articles.    Fruit  not 

eatable. 
Used  for  fences.    Fruit  edible;  may  be 

made  into  wine. 
Fruit  edible. 
A  bush  with  red  berries.   Very  poisonous. 

A  bush. 

A  bush. 

Beautiful   flowers.    Might   be   used   ia 

gardens. 
Fruit  edible. 

Fruit  edible. 

Fruit  edible. 


Fruit  edible. 

Fruit  edible. 

Leaves  and  twigs  have  a  hot  taste  and 
strong  smell.  Thrown  in  the  w.c,  they 
kill  insects  and  prevent  smell. 


Beautiful  plant  for  garden.  Take  the  bark 
off,  and  the  large  stems  may  be  used  for 
ornamental  columns  in  buildings.  Near 
Esan  there  are  jplants  10  feet  high  and 
5  feet  in  circumference. 

2  0  2 


^^^  Sli 

NOTES  ON  A  JOURNEY  IN  NORTH-EAST  YEZO   ^^^^^^^^^^B 

^H 

N^mc,  wllb  JjiptiMtc  SfooDTm. 

Qtmu-ks  DD  Uacs,  &c.                                            ^M 

^H 

Alausi  Dcana  (Wild,),  var.  Nir- 

Used  as  wcod  for  furaittire.     Bark  used               H 

■ 

cuta  (Spach)  =  Hanno-ki, 

as  a  dye.  Yielda  a  guniKiwder  charcoal  H 
better  tban  No.  113.                                             ■ 

^H 

OarpinuB  cordata  (Bl.)  =  Kacbi- 

Itare.    Used  for  making  fumiturc,  char-              H 

^^H 

guro. 

coal,  &c.                                                        ^^H 

^H           14B 

Carpinus       corndata      (Bl.)    = 
Sone. 

^H 

^H 

Corylus  rostrata  (Ait.),  var.  8ie- 
bioldiana  (Max.)  =  Hashibami. 

A  busli.    1'ho  aoeds  odible.                              ^^H 

^H           148 

Ostrya  virginica  (Willa)=  Asada 

For  malcing  eleigbg,  flyoriag-boanis,  fur-  ^^H 
niture,  and  cli&rcoal.     Common.                          H 

^1          149 

Quercua  dentata(Tb.)  =  Kashhva 

Used  as  wood,  and  for  cbarcoal.  Bark  H 
tnakos  a  dye  ui^cd  for  fiHluQg-net«.  H 
Acoriis  as  fotxi  for  pigs.  According  to  H 
Bba^M!  of  leavei^,  there  is  the  round-  H 
leaved  Kashiwti,  tlie  broad-leaved  H 
Kasliivia,  &c.                                                        ■ 

^H 

Querctis   criupula    (Bl.)  =  Man- 

Uued  iu  ship-building,  making  furniture,                ■ 

^1 

ara. 

charcoal,  &c.  A  certain  kind  of  mush-  1 
rcom  grows  on  this  tree.                                  ^^B 

^H 

Qiiercus      grotacrrata     (Bl.)  = 
Mizu-nara. 

Usea  Uke  No.  150.                                           ^H 

^H         152 

Quercas    grandulifera    (BL)   = 

For  making  .4t'i,nhs,  water-tubs,  and  as              V 

^1 

IshiQar. 

charcckal.  'JuDnin  and  dyes  extracted.  .■ 
Commou.                                                               H 

^^^    153 

Caatanca   vulgaris   (Lam.),   var. 

Used  in  shi|)-building,  making  buckets,               1 

■ 

JapODica  (U.  C.)  =  Knri. 

sewer-pii»9,  railway  nleepers,  piles,  and  H 
for  furniture.  t^a]i  from  bark  used  in  H 
painting.  Xiits  edible.  Tlw  charcoal  H 
from  the  nuts  used  in  welding  iron.  fl 
Common.                                                     ^^H 

^K         154 

Fftgtis  sylvaticn  (L.),  var,  Asiatica 
(D.  C.)  =  Buiw, 

Com  THOU  in  Southern  Yezo.                               ^^^| 

^H          155 

Salix  acutifylia(Wild.) =Ka'wara- 

Boarda  on  whicli   tbinga  are  cut.    For              V 

^^^^^^^^^ 

yanagi. 

fuse  it  IB  inferior  to  Haknyanagi  (No.  H 
1€3).  As  fivsleniugs  in  retaining  walls,  H 
and  for  ciiari-<ul ;  u^ed  tu  making  gun-  H 
powder.    Common.                                               H 

^f          156 

Salix  caprea  (L.)  =  Oba-yansgi . 

Used  in  making  boxes,  boats;  and  aa  ^^H 
wood  and  cbarccal.     Common.                      ^^^^ 

^1 

Salix  mullincrvis  (Fr.  et  Sav.)  = 
Kori-yanaf,'i. 

Used  in  making  fascines,  and  for  hedges.          ^^^| 

^H 

Salix   viminatia  (L.)  =  Uraziro- 

Used  iu  fascine  work.                                        Vi^l 

^H          159 

yanagi. 
Salix  repens  (L.),  var.   Rostna- 
rinilofia     (Anders.)  =   KoVia- 
yanagi. 

Uses  Uke  No.  158.                                           IJ 

^H          160 

Salix  Japonica  (Tli.)  =  Yo-yanagi 

Uacs  same  as  No.  158.                                     ^^^| 

^M           IGl 

Salix  jiariiralia  (Andere.)  =  Tchi 

Planted  to  give  sup[X)rt  ou  sand  and  mud             H 

^^H 

yanagi. 

embankments.                                                     H 

^H 

Populua     suavokns    (Tisch.)  = 

Used    for    "dug-out"    canoes;    makbg              H 

I 

Doro. 

boxes  and  matches.  Paper  and  mat-  H 
ting  made  from  a  fibre  obtained  from  ■ 
the  seed.  The  fibre  is  smooth,  flat,  and  H 
short,  but  aa  the  fibres  arc  of  diilerent  H 
lengtba  it  cannot  Iw  usctl  iu  cotton  ^^H 
mills.    Common.                                          ^^H 

L 
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No. 
124 
125 

126 

127 
128 


129 

130 
1.31 

132 


133 
134 


135 

136 

137 
138 

139 
140 
141 
142 
143 


N«im,  with  J»p«n«M  SjDonym. 


Daphne  jumensis  (Max.)  =  Nani- 

bratsu. 
Daphne   chinensis   (Lam.),  var. 

Flore  breviore  (Max.)  =  Earaaa 

shikimi. 
Elaeagnus  uribellata  (Thunb.)  = 

Gumi. 
Viscum  album  (L.)  =  Hoya. 
Daphnipbylum  glancescena  (Bl.) 

=  Yuzuri-faa. 


Ulmos    campestris    (Sm.),    var. 
Lavis  (  Planch.)  =  Aka-do-mo. 


UlmtiB    campestris    (Sm.),    var. 

Vulgaris     (Planch.)  =  Kobu- 

damo. 
Ulmus    cam])estri8   (Sm.),    var. 

Major       (Planch.)  =  Cliigiri- 

danio. 

Ulmus     montana    (Sm.),    var. 
liacintata  (Traut.)  =  O-lii-yC. 


Celtis  sinensis  (Pers.)  =  £-n5-ki. 
Morufl    alba    (L.),   var.   StyloKa 
(Bureau)  =  Kuwa. 


Juglans    Sicboliliana    (Max.)  = 
Knrumi. 


Ptt?rocarya  rhoi folia  (Sieb.  et 
Zucc.)  =  Yashi. 

Myrica  Gale  (L.),  var.  Tomentosa 
(D.  C.)  =  Yachi-yana?i. 

Betula  alba  (L.),  vnr.  Vulgaris 
(D.  C.)  =  Ganpi. 

Betula  M>izimowicziana   (Reg.) 

=  Makaba. 
Betula  Ermani  (Cham.)  =  Dosu- 

gampi. 
Alnus  viridis  (D.  C),  var.  Sibirica 

(Reg.)  =  Dakeba. 
Alnas  firma  (Sieb.  et  Zucc.),  var. 

Multinerria  (Reg.)  =  Shiba. 
AIdub    maritima    ^utt.),    var. 

Arguta  (Reg.)  =  Yachife. 


Bmurka  on  Unea,  kr. 


A  garden  plant.    Used  in  making  paper. 

A  common  bush.    Inside  bark  is  white, 
and  makes  strong  paper. 

Common  bnsb.    Fruit  edible. 


Used  in  gardens.  The  wood  used  for 
small  articles.  Leaves  used  in  certain 
ceremonies.  At  Eumano  young  leaves 
are  eaten,  and  are  callt^  "  ShO-gatsu- 
ha  "  ("  January  leaves  ").    Conunon. 

A  common  tree.  Used  as  timber,  and 
for  charcoal ;  ship-building,  making 
waggons.  Sap  used  for  medicine.  Inner 
bark  is  woven  into  a  coarse  cloth. 

Uses  like  No.  129.    Rare. 


Uses  like  No.  129.  Rare.  fiCaves  arn 
use<l  as  a  Hue  sand-paper,  just  as  the 
leaves  and  stems  of  the  "  Muker "  are 
used. 

Used  for  charcoal,  and  as  timber.  From 
the  inner  bai  k  or  fibre  ("  Atsu  ")  the 
Ainu  weave  a  coarse  fabric  called 
"  Atsu-fhi."    Commor. 

Used  as  firewood  and  cliarcoaL 

An  ornamental  tree;  used  for  making 
boxes,  furditure,  paper,  &c.  The  Ainu 
use  it  for  making  bows,  or  curve  it  as 
runners  for  sleighs.    Fruit  e<iible. 

Used  for  furniture,  gun-stocks,  boxes. 
Juice  from  bark  used  to  dye  fishing- 
nets.  Hark  and  leaves  used  as  a  pro* 
tection  from  fleas  and  other  insects. 

Used  for  making  clogs ;  suitable  for  boxes. 
From  the  hntk.  a  tray-like  basket  is 
mado. 


Common  tree.  Bark  used  for  roofing. 
Use^l  by  fishermen  for  torches.  Used 
for  tool  handled,  ladles,  &c.    Firewood. 

Common.  Uses  like  No.  138,  but  the 
bark  is  better. 


Uued  as  firewood.     Bark  and  seeds  used 

ftS  dvG* 

Bash.    Uses  like  No.  141. 

Common.  Small  stems,  made  into  char- 
coal, used  in  making  gunpowder.  Bark 
used  as  a  dye.  From  wood,  furniture, 
keels  for  boats,  &c.,  are  ma<lc. 
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LAEGEST    KIVEES. 

By  A.  Henry  Savaoe  Landoii.* 
Xap,  p.  540. 


I  BEGAN  my  journey  from  Hakodate,  tlie  most  eouthern  port  of  the 
island  of  Yezo.  Yczo  and  tlie  Kiirilo  Inlands,  taken  together,  are  called 
Ity  the  Jajianeso  the  Hokkaido,  and  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  Japaneso 
Empire  that  are  found  the  remains  of  that  atrange  race,  the  hairy  Ainu. 

Yezo  is  by  no  moans  as  yet  a  well-exjdored  island,  though  from 
ita  position  on  the  charts  we  see  that  it  is  comparatively  within  easy 
reach  of  civilised  Southern  Japan.  From  a  geographical  point  of  view 
especially,  Yezo  has  been  much  neglected.  However,  we  have  a  veiy 
interesting  account  of  Capt.  Blakitstoii's  journey  in  the  Journal  of  this 
Society  ( VoL  XLII.  1872),  and  I  wiah  to  draw  attention  to  Capt. 
Blakigton's  paper,  for,  having  travelled  over  all  the  parts  of  the  coast- 
line visited  hy  him,  besides  many  parte  which  he  did  not  visit,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  I  can  fully  corroborate  nearly  every  statement  which 
be  nmdo  as  regards  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  ;  in  his  descriptions 
1  invariab]3'  foiiTid  him  remarkably  accurate,  impartial,  and  open- 
minded.  I  only  read  his  accounts  of  Yezo  a  long  time  after  I  had 
returned  from  my  journey,  and  therefore  had  formed  my  own  impressions. 

I  fihall  not  dilate  on  my  object  in  visiting  the  hirsute  people,  for  I 
had  no  special  obji.-ct  bcyiuid  simple  curiosity  and  love  of  adventure. 
The  preparations  which  I  made  for  the  long  journey  I  was  to  accom- 
plish did  not  trouble  me  much.  I  took  next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of 
clothing,  besides  what  I  wore,  no  provisions,  and  no  njedicamonta.  It  was 
my  idea  that  if  the  natives  cuuld  do  without  these  things,  I  could  also. 
My  art  was  less  neglected.  Three  hundred  small  wooden  panels  for  oil- 
painting,  and  a  largo  supply  of  coloure,  brushes,  and  skotch-booka  packed 
in  two  Japanese  baskets  made  my  equipment. 

Travelling  in  Yezo  is  entirely  done  on  ponies,  or  on  foot,  therefore 
the  less  one  takes  the  better.  As  to  friends,  companions,  servants  or 
grooms,  1  had  nobody  with  me,  and  had  it  not  been  for  my  palette  and 


•  Paper  read  at  the  Rovftl  GeograpLiicfll  Society,  Jiinuury  20th,  1893.  Mr.  Lander's 
map  has  been  prepared  from  the  latest  charts  of  the  EiipUah  Admiralty,  a  map  of  Yezo 
by  Mr.  N.  Fukushi  of  Sapporo,  and  the  akctohea  of  tha  ooorBea  of  the  Tokaohi  and 
Knahiro  Rivera  by  Mr.  H.  S,  Lander. 
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brushes,  I  wonld  have  certainly  diet!  of  loneliness  in  my  one  hundred 
and  forty-six  days'  ride  around  Yezo,  up  its  largest  rivers,  and  during 
my  trip  to  the  Kuriles.  I  sot  off  alone  in  June  1890,  with  a  light  heart 
and  light  baggage. 

In  the  neighlKUirhood  of  Hako<lato,  Japanese  civilisation  has  set  in, 
and  no  Ainu  are  left  till  one  coiuea  to  Volcano  Bay.  A  road  has  been 
cut  from  Hakodate  to  Mori,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  passing  the  lovely 
lakes  of  Zenzai  and  Ko-nuraa  with  the  pretty  and  thickly-wooded 
hills  which  surround  them.  The  larger  of  the  two  lakes  seems  of 
comparatively  recent  origin.  It^  level  has  Iw^cn  raised,  as  is  apparent  by 
the  imrabor  of  submerged  tree-stumps.  This  may  liave  been  caused  by 
Ihe  action  of  the  neighbouring  Eomagatako  volcano.  There  are  evident 
proofs  in  the  strata  of  the  soil  round  these  lakes,  that  not  only  one 
but  several  oniptiouB  Lave  been  the  main  causes  of  their  formation. 

The  Komagatake  volcano  rises  to  a  heig^it  of  401 1  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  it  forme  part  of  what  wo  might  call  the  "  Oehima 
Volcanic  Zone,"  which  extends  from  south-east  to  north-west,'frum  Cape 
Esan  to  Yurapdakc  Mount,  and  from  soutli-west  to  noifh-east,  from 
Shirakanii  Cape,  the  most  southern  point  of  Yezo  to  the  Komagatake 
Volcano,  on  Uchiura  or  Volcano  Baj'.  The  Komagatake  mountain  is 
extremely  beautiful,  rising  as  it  does  from  the  sea  in  a  gentle  curve.  Its 
lower  slopes  are  thickly  wooded,  and  its  higher  altitudt-s  are  Ijarron  and 
rich  in  colour.  The  vegetation,  on  and  about  Komagatake  consists 
mostly  of  maples  and  oaks  on  the  middle  altitudes,  and  poplars,  alders, 
ash,  and  smaller  trees  in  the  Tieighl>otirhood  of  the  lakes. 

From  Mori  I  went  across  Volcano  Bay  to  Mororran,  28  miles  north- 
east of  Mori,  in  a  straight  lino.  At  the  entrance  of  Mororran  Bay,  one 
has  to  ])ass  between  the  broken  eliff-i  on  one  side,  and  the  pretty  island 
of  Daikoku,  which  stands  high,  on  the  other,  Mnn>rran,  which  is 
divided  in  Kiu-Mororran  and  Shin-Mororran,  was  formerly  called 
Tokarimoi,  or  "home  of  the  seals,"  by  the  Aitiu.  I  dure  say  that  if 
Mororran  were  in  more  speculative  hands  it  might  bcooino  a  great  rival 
to  Hakodate.  The  harbour,  thoiigh  not  of  very  large  capacity,  is  well- 
sheltered  on  all  siden,  and  when  a  railway  will  join  this  place  to  Sapporo 
and  the  Poronai  coal-mines,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  a  great  deal  of  the 
shipping  will  be  transferred  from  Hakodate  to  this  place.  North-west  of 
Mororran  on  Volcano  Bay  are  fouud  the  villages  of  Mouibets,  acd  then 
Ubo  and  Apnta,  the  two  latter  being  the  largest  Ainu  villages  on 
\'olcanu  Bay. 

Throe  or  four  miles  west  of  Aputa  is  a  large  circular  lake,  the  Toya- 
ko,  with  three  pretty  islands  in  the  centre.  The  largest  is  of  conical 
Rhape.  This  lake  al«o,  I  ehoulc!  think,  was  formed  by  volcanic  action. 
On  ita  shore  is  found  the  Usu  Volcatio  ri}>ing  abo«t  1868  feet  above  sea- 
level.  It  has  two  warmly-tinted  peaks  and  a  smaller  pinnacle.  Part  of 
its  Hummit  is  terrace-like  and  quite  horizontal.     The  mountain  is  rugged 
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and  ijiL'tiiicsque,  but  it  does  not  possess  the  graceful  lines  which  Koma> 
gatake  haa. 

Thu  Aimi  which  I  saw  at  Usu  and  Aputa  were  the  first  I  came 
across.  They  aio  those  most  talked  aliout,  btcause  they  are  easily 
aoceasihlo  from  Hakodate.  The  Volcano  llay  Aimi  are  those  who  have 
had  most  inttsrcourse  u-ith  their  conquerors,  the  Japanese.  They  have 
til  a  certain  extent  adopted  Japaueae  cluthes,  customs,  and  mannois, 
and  some  live  on  Japanese  fowl  of  poor  quality.  Interniarriago  between 
the  two  races  is  frequent,  not  to  say  common ;  and  therefore  a  large 
average  of  the  population,  in  that  part  of  the   coast,  is  oompoeed  of 
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half-castes  and  even  second  and  tliiid  crosses.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that  when' intermarriage  takes  jdaoe  iu  the  tirst  instanoG,  it  ie 
generally  and  almost  invariably  a  Japanese  m»n  that  marries  an  Ainu 
woman.  Seldom  the  reverse,  though  1  have  known  a  half-caste  woman 
marry  an  Ainu  man.  The  oflfspring  of  this  curious  mixture,  of  the 
dirty  and  hairy  Ainu  with  the  extremely  nnhairy  and  clean  Japanese, 
are  undoubtedly  peculiar.  They  aro  usually  not  so  hairy  as  the  real 
Ainu,  and  tliey  are  not  so  good-natured  ;  nor  do  they  inherit  the  quick 
perception  and  brighlness  of  their  Japanese  relations.  In  fact  these 
half-breeds  fiecm  to  have  acquired  all  the  bad  qnalites  of  both  the  Ainu 
and   the   Jajianese,  and   nut  to  have  retained   any  of  the   good  ones. 
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Leprosy  eBpccially  is  qiiite  common  among  liiAlf-castes,  while  l,have  eeldom 
seen  a  veal  Ainu  snflfering  from  it.  Many  Iravellere,  basing  their  state- 
mentB  on  these  half-cagtes,  bave  come  to  the  conchisiun  that  the  Ainu  be- 
long to  the  Mtnigolian  race,  and  that  they  are  closely  akiu  to  the  Japanese. 

From  Aputa  I  rodo  back  to  Momhets,  and  from  there  to  Mororran. 
I  then  proceeded  towards  th«  east,  where  I  haltt>d  for  the  night  at  a 
village,  lialf  Ainii,  half  Japanese,  called  Horobets.  This  village  stands 
on  the  level  ground  between  the  sea  and  the  thickly-wooded  hills  at  tho 
back.  Tho  Ainu  settlement  hero  is  quite  large,  and  their  huts  are 
scattered  along  the  beach  fur  some  distance. 

Nine  miles  further  nortb-taRt,  aliaig  .a  level  road  of  pumice,  between 
the  sea  on  one  side  and  a  thick ly-woodod  mountainous  mass  on  the  other, 
one  comes  to  Noboribets.  It  is  quite  evident,  as  has  been  said  by  others, 
that  the  land  hero  gains  much  on  tho  sea.  Volcanic  walls,  cliffs,  and  head- 
lands, which  to  all  appearance  must  Lave  not  long  ago  formed  the  shore- 
line, are  now  somo  distance  inland,  and  in  some  places  even  miles  away 
from  the  sea.  Roughly  speaking,  most  of  the  present  shore-line  between 
Morun-an  and  Yuhuts  and  a  great  area  of  tho  i>lain  in  which  Sapporo  is 
situated  is  covered  by  a  pumice  layer,  funning  the  surfaco-soil. 

I  pushed  on  to  Tomakomai,  the  largest  Japanese  fishing-village 
between  Mororran  and  Capo  Erimo.  The  sardine  fishery,  which  is  the 
principal  and  indeed  tho  only  industry  of  the  place,  is  dono  in  a  practical 
way.  The  end  of  a  long  net  (about  200  yards  long  by  8  yards  vride)  is 
fastened  to  the  shore,  while  the  bulk  is  placed  on  board  a  large  boat, 
which  is  then  launched  and  rapidly  rowed  by  twenty  or  thirty  strong 
men.  The  not  is  dropped  as  tho  boat  goes  along.  Having  described  a 
semicircio  the  boat  is  beached.  All  on  board  jump  out  and  the  net  is 
pulled  on  shore  among  tho  ishricks  and  yells  of  the  excited  fii^hermen. 
Myriads  of  eardines  are  eanght  each  time  the  net  is  hauled  in.  They 
arc  very  plentiful  all  along  that  coast  about  the  month  of  July.  Look- 
out houses  are  erected  on  four  high  posts,  whence  a  watchman  signals 
tho  arrival  of  tho  shoals.  Tho  sea  is  so  dense  with  them  that  it 
changes  its  colour,  and  those  moving  banks  of  sardines  are  distinguish- 
ablc  4  or  5  miles  from  the  coast. 

Between  Tomakomai  and  Yuhuts  the  volcanic  mountain  mass  comes 
to  an  end,  and  in  the  soil  there  is  a  depression  which  extends  across  that 
part  of  Yezo  in  a  northerly  direction,  as  far  as  the  basin  of  the  lehikari 
river  on  the  west  coast.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  depreseion  in 
the  mountainous  regions,  which,  as  we  have  t<een,  has  all  the  appearance 
of  having  been  raised  above  eea-level  by  volcanic  action,  was  in  former 
days  submerged,  and  that  it  divided  the  Island  of  Yczo  into  two  islands. 
This  stretch  of  land,  covered  as  it  is  with  volcanic  Uhhcs  and  pumice,  is 
quite  unfit  for  farming  operal ions,  although  trees  seem  to  thrive  fairly 
well  on  it.  At  Tomakomai  the  road  branches  off  for  Sapporo  vid  Bibi  and 
Cbitose.    Between  these  two  places  the  ground  is  eomewhat  better,  and 
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near  tbo  road,  here  and  there,  small  squares  are  under  cnltivation 
mainly  of  root-CTops. 

Eastward  along  the  coast  from  Tomakomai  the  road  becomes  a  more 
horse-track.  Manj  fishermen's  huts  are  scattered  along  the  coast 
between  Horohuts  and  Yuhuts  (l)  milea),  and,  Btill  followiisg  the  sea- 
beach  for  Bome  time,  one  then  leaves  the  sea  on  the  right,  and,  by  a 
very  uneven  track  over  hills,  one  reaches  the  Mukawa  River  some  14 
milea  distant  from  Yuhuts.  From  Ynhuts  the  coast-line  tends  towards 
the  south-oast.  I  halted  for  the  night  at  Saru  Mombeta,  about  4  miles 
beyond  the  Sam  River.  I  left  here  part  of  my  baggage,  and  the  next 
day  rode  over  the  hill- track  to  the  village  of  Piratori,  one  day's  jonmey 
up  the  Saru  River.  The  scenery  is  neither  grand  nor  beautiful,  but  the 
numerous  Aimi  huts  and  villages,  the  jirofusion  of  firs,  and  the  oak 
trees  on  the  higher  terraces,  certainly  made  this  part  of  my  journey 
pleasantcT  than  riding  along  the  monotonous  barren  coast.  The  Saru 
district  is  interesting,  for  it  is  along  the  banks  of  the  river  whioli 
inteTBects  it  that  the  largest  settlement  of  Ainu  in  Yezo  is  to  be  fonnd. 

Piratori,  about  15  miles  from  Sam  Mombots,  is  the  largest  of  the 
Ainu  villages,  or  to  be  more  correct,  it  is  a  string  or  siiccession  of  many 
villages.  It  is  "prettily  situated  on  a  high  cliff  overlooking  the  river. 
The  Ainu  funnd  here  are  decidedly  purer  in  race  than  those  found  on 
Volcano  Bay  ;  but  even  these  have  unfortunately  adopted  some  Japanese 
garments  and  a  few  Japanese  customs. 

All  Ainu  villages,  with  the  exception  of  size,  the  vai-iatiou  of  shape 
in  the  huts,  and  a  few  small  det<iLila,  are  pretty  much  alike  wherever 
found.  The  huts  are  generally  set  at  short  intervals  in  a  row  (especially 
along  Bea-beachee),  and  ulmost  every  hut  has  its  small  store-house  built 
separately  on  posts  some  few  yards  off.  Ainu  architecture  ia  by  no 
means  elaborate,  not  to  say  beautiful ;  but  though  it  is  so  simple  it  is  t<* 
a  certain  extent  varied,  differing  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
climate  and  locality.  Huts  of  one  district  vary  from  those  of  another 
both  in  small  details  and  in  the  whole  shape ;  and  if  the  shape  is  the 
same  the  materials  are  different.  The  principal  characteristic  of  the 
Volcano  Bay  and  Saru  River  huta  is,  that  they  have  angular  roofs  and 
are  thatched  with  tall  reeds  and  Arandinaria.  Each  hut  possesses  a 
small  east  window  about  the  size  of  a  handkerchief,  and  a  small  door, 
the  "  fittings  "  of  both  these  apertures  being  a  rough  mat.  Huts  are 
oocaBionally  provided  with  a  small  porch,  which  answers  the  double 
purpose  of  keunel  and  tiro-wood  store.  The  Ainu  hut  has  a  fireplace 
in  the  centre,  or  rather  I  should  say  a  fire  is  burnt  in  the  centre  of 
the  hut.  The  fire  is  lighted  by  friction  of  two  sticks,  or  with  a  flint 
and  steel  {a  method  learnt  from  the  Japanese).  The  more  civilised  have 
adopted  matches.  A  hole  in  the  angle  of  the  roof  acts  as  chimney,  but 
unfortunately  more  in  name  than  in  practice. 

The  Ainu  are  not  much  burdened  with  furniture.    A  mat  or  two,  a 
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few  Bkina,  a  wooden  bow],  a  mouetacHe-lifter,  a  bow  and  a  few  arrows, 
and  occafiionally  a  rough  weaving-loom,  are  about  all  the  articles  of 
their  own  make  which  thej  posaesa.  In  winter,  when  the  days  are 
short,  they  somotimea  light  their  dwellings  with  a  stick,  to  which  ia 
fastened  a  piece  of  auiuial  fat.  Thia  is  hung  up,  and  when  the  lowtsr 
end  is  lighted,  the  fat  slowly  molting  serves  to  feed  the  flame  of 
this  primitive  lamp  and  keep  it  alight.  Another  mode  of  illumination 
is  by  Exing  a  lighted  piece  of  birch-bark  on  a  stick  previuusly  split  at 
the  upper  end.  The  third  way  in  by  filling  a  large  oyster-shell  with 
fish-oil  or  molten  fat,  and  burning  in  it  a  few  strings  of  elm-fibre>  The 
refuse  of  the  house  is  either  thrown  into  a  corner  of  the  hut  or  dung 
outside  the  door  and  left  there.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  say  whether 
the  inside  or  the  outside  of  an  Ainu  hut  is  the  dirtier.  Heaps  of 
stinking  refuse  are  accumulated  round  the  dwellings,  and  in  summer- 
time these  heaps  are  alive  with  vermin,  mosquitoes,  horse-Eies,  common 
flies,  and  black-flies.  These  black-flies  are  terrible,  and  the  natives 
themselves  buffer  much  from  them.  They  are  so  small  that  they  are 
hardly  visible,  and  so  numerous  as  to  make  life  almost  unbearable  at 
times.  In  the  space  of  a  minute  every  available  part  of  unprotected 
skin  is  covered  with  black  itohing  marks,  left  by  the  stings  of  these 
imperceptible  devilkins.  luBide  the  huta  you  are  no  better  off.  Fleas, 
the  taikki  of  the  Ainu,  are  innumerable,  and  of  all  sizea,  not  tu 
mention  other  well-known,  but  usually  anouymous  enemies  of  the  human 
skin.  The  first  night  I  slept  in  an  Ainu  hut,  though  I  was  provided 
with  insecticide  powder,  I  waa  literally  covered  with  bites.  My  skin 
got  so  inflamed  by  them  as  to  produce  a  strong  fever,  which  lasted  two 
or  three  days. 

The  store-houses  stand  about  6  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  are  generally  on  four^  six,  ur  eight  piles.  Upon  each  pile  is  placed 
a  square  piece  of  wood  turned  downwards  at  the  sides  so  as  not  to  bo 
accessible  to  rats  and  mioe.  Upon  these  pieces  of  wood  rest  horizontally 
four  rafters,  forming  a  quadrangle  about  8  feet  enuaro.  The  small  store- 
house has  as  a  base  this  quadrangle,  and  is  seldom  high  enough  to  allow 
of  an  adult  to  stand  erect  inside. 

The  next  noteworthy  point  in  connection  with  Ainu  habitations  is 
the  hkull- trophy,  at  the  east  end,  outside  of  the  hut.  This  is  made  of  a 
number  of  bi-forked  poles,  upon  which  are  placed  the  skulls  of  the  bears, 
wolves,  and  fozeij  killed  by  the  owner  of  the  hut.  Then  come  the  rough 
quadrangular  cages  where  one  or  more  bears  are  kept  alive  and  fattened, 
to  be  eaten  at  bear-festivals, 

At  Piratori  I  made  friends  with  the  good-natured  natives,  and  with 
Benry,  the  well-known  chief  of  the  village,  who  has  been  spoken  of 
already  in  English  literature  by  Miss  Bird  and  others.  I  was  treated 
kindly  by  the  hairy  Piratorians.  I  witnessed  one  of  their  rare  festivals 
— a  solemn  performance,  which  cont^ists  mostly  of  all  the  male  members 
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of  the  community  getting  lielpleasly  drunk,  wLilo  the  repreeentatives 
of  the  fair  sex,  dressed  np  in  their  ohis,  n.  long  gown  woven  of  the  inner 
fibre  of  the  Ulmus  tampeMri*,  indulge  outside  in  n  curious  and  rude  form 
of  dancing,  Tho  dancing  is  accompanied  by  rhythmical  Bounds 
imitating  the  noises  produced  by  implements  in  overj'-day  use,  as  the 
squeakiDg  of  a  paddle  by  its  friction  on  the  canoe,  or  the  cry  which 
accompanies  the  poanding  of  millet  with  pestle  and  mortar,  the  blowing 
alight  of  the  fire,  and  similar  sounds.  Time  is  kept  by  clapping  the 
hands  and  by  vociferations,  which  tell  the  partners  what  ]ioeitiou  or 
action  to  asaume,  each  action  being  accompanied  by  a  different  sound, 
but  all  performed  while  the  hopping  is  kept  up.  The  dancers  form  a 
circle  with  sometimes  one  or  two  children  in  the  centre. 

The  Ainu  have  no  history,  no  books,  no  writing  of  any  kiiidj  and  the 
majority  of  them  cannot  even  count.  "J'heir  own  form  of  government  ia 
simple.  Each  village  has  a  chief,  the  chieftainship  being  hereditary  to 
a  certain  extent.  All  that  ia  required  to  fulfil  t!ie  duties  of  the  office  is 
that  the  man  be  brave,  and  sound  in  mind  and  body,  and  also,  I  should 
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add,  that  he  have  an  extra  large  capacity  for  iutoxitants.  In  this  last 
respect,  Benry,  the  chief  of  Piratori,  heats  hy  far  all  the  other  chiefs  it 
was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  in  Ainuland.  Chiefs  have  no  very  great 
authority  over  their  subjects,  though  their  tribesmen  have  a  certain 
respect  for  them.  Their  grade  ia  merely  honorary,  and  they  take  the 
lead  in  bear-hnnta  or  fishing  expeditions,  and  are  allowed  or  allow  them- 
selves to  drink  more  than  ordinary  hairy  mortals  at  festivals  or  ou 
similar  occasions. 

The  Ainu  have  no  laws  and  no  morals.  Puni^hmonts  are  very  rarely 
inflicted  on  any  tribesman,  and  capital  puniafiment  is  not  practised. 
Quarrels  are  generally  settled  between  the  jiarties  concerned ;  but 
naturally  if  any  member  shoukl  interfere  with  the  happiness  of  the 
community,  undoubtedly  he  would  be  taken  and  iloirged,  or  probably 
disabled  bj'  the  cutting  of  the  tendons  of  his  feet  and  hands.  Tho 
latter  punishment,  however,  is  very  seldom  inflicted.  Tho  Ainu  stand 
low  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  Apparently  thiy  have  always  been  low  ; 
they  have  not  sunk,  for  they  have  never  risen, 
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The  Ainu  are  polygamists.  To  civiliaed  cars,  what,  for  want  of  a  l;etter 
word,  I  shall  call  *'  their  laws  of  naarriago "  are  eimply  diagTisting. 
Intermarriage  among  the  nearest  lelaticnis  is  freqnent,  and  among 
relations  in  general  it  is  an  everyday  occuiTence;  for  members  of  one 
village  seldom  marry  those  of  another.  When  aekcil  why  they  marry 
their  cloBost  and  nearest  relations,  as  thoir  own  children  and  brothers  or 
sifitors,  the  reaaon  they  give  is  that  hears,  dogs,  and  other  animals  do 
it,  and  they,  the  Ainu,  do  not  think  themselves  any  better.  lu  this 
conclusion,  of  course,  I  am  sure  that  most  people  will  agree. 

Tho  Ainu  language  ia  extremely  poor  in  words.  It  is  a  language 
apart  from  any  liolonging  to  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Of  religion  the  Ainu  know  nothing.  They  hare  a  few  superstitions, 
and  that  is  about  all.  They  have  no  supremo  God  and  no  intelligent 
Creator.  They  are  not  Polytheiats ;  indeed  they  are  not  woishippers  of 
any  unseen  power,  for  taking  the  word  in  its  real  meaning,  the  Ainu 
"worship  nothing.  Like  all  animals  they  show  a  certain  amount  of 
respect  and  fear  for  anything  which  supports  their  life  t>r  can  destroy  it; 
but  aa  we  would  not  think  fur  a  momeiit  that  a  dog  barking  at  the 
moon  is  wornhipping  the  ot bat  night,  neither  are  wo  entitled  to  say 
that  the  Ainu  worship  tho  sun,  because  they  have  an  east  window  to 
their  huts  ;  that  they  worship  the  fire  because  they  sit  by  the  side  of  it 
to  warm  themselves,  or  rivers,  mouutaius,  etc.,  because  they  driuk  the 
water  of  the  first,  and  climb  the  heights  of  the  second.  In  fact,  if  the 
learned  wiiters  who  have  put  the  Ainu  down  as  Polytheists  had  relied 
more  on  their  common-sense  than  on  their  ifHuginatiuu,  they  would  have 
found  that  tho  reason  why  they  have  an  east  window  is  that  on  that 
side  tho  aperture  gives  more  light  and  warmth  than  it  would  were  it 
loi-'king  towards  any  other  point  of  thu  compass.  1  shall  not  discuss  this 
question  at  length,  and  shall  content  njyself  by  describing  the  Ainu  as 
having  superstitions,  but  no  religious  beliefs.*  Ilaving  thus  introduced 
the  hairy  Ainu,  I  shall  continue  with  my  journey. 

A  few  miles  east  and  also  north-east  of  Pirntori  coals  are  found  in 
small  quantity.  I  retraced  my  steps  to  Saru  Mombets  on  tho  coaat.  I 
fult  a  pleasant  sensation  on  leaving  Sitru  Mombota,  for  after  that  point 
I  was  altogether  out  of  the  beaten  track  of  most  travellers  to  Ainuland. 

As  we  follow  the  coast  towards  Cajjo  Erirao,  at  a  distance  of  7^  miles 
from  Urakawa,  the  beautiful  boidders,  rocks  and  pillars  of  Shamanc 
come  into  sight.  Standing  boldly  out  from  the  sea,  and  of  a  rich  brown 
tint,  they  are  most  picturci^que  and  fantastic  in  shape,  and  the  small  bay 
in  which  Shamane  village  lies  may  be  said  without  exception  to  be  the 
loveliest  spot  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Yezo.  Shamane  is  a  village 
of  a  few  houses  built   on  tlie  site  of  a  promontory  jutting  out   into 


•  In  'Alone  1*1111  llio  Hsiry  Ainu,'  by  A.  II.  Bavsige  Lnndor,.  now   in   the   prftas 
(Morrfty),  thitt  subject  id  fully  discussed  Qud  dovclopcd. 
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tlie  Boa.  From  there  looking  towards  Urakawa  there  is  a  lovely  view 
of  all  tlie  small  islands  and  pictnrosquo  rocks  standing  like  huge  jo-wels  ' 
in  tUo  water,  while  on  the  Horoi?,mni  aide,  as  fur  as  the  eye  can 
eee,  are  only  cliffa  of  peculiar  Bhapes  and  marvellously  rich  in  colour. 
I  pursued  my  journey  to  Horoizumi  for  nearly  20  miles.  Thero  were 
rocks,  rocks,  nothing  else  but  rockB. 

The  riding  was  heavy  and  difficult,  and  my  ponies  Btumblod  and 
wore  on  their  knees  all  the  tim,c.  Near  Shamano  a  largo  natural  stone 
archway  (Shiushma)  emerges  from  the  sea.  Holes  have  been  pierced 
through  the  rocks  in  several  places  to  give  safo  passage  and  prevent 
wayfarers  from  being  carried  away  by  tlie  waves.  The  rivers  in  this 
part  of  the  coast  are  not  wide,  but  they  are  extremely  swift  and 
dangerous  to  cross.  Sardines  are  very  plentiful  all  along  the  south- 
west coast.  Long  coarse  seaweeds  also  abound,  and  are  collected  for 
exportation  to  Chinese  markets. 

Horoizumi,  a  village  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  houses,  is  built  on  the 
side  of  a  cliff,  and  from  a  distance  it  reminds  one  of  the  pretty  spots  round 
the  Gulf  of  Spezia  in  Italy;  7i^  milcB  south-east  of  Horoizumi  is  Capi* 
Erimo  (August  lOth),  the  most  southern  point  of  that  coast,  which  from 
this  point  sharply  turns  to  tho  north-east.  Thick  fogs  are  prevalent 
along  the  south-east  coast,  and  a  lighthouse  has  been  recently  erected 
bj'  the  Japanese  Maritime  Department.  A  steam  fog-horn  has  also 
been  provided  for  the  greater  safety  of  navigation.  A  reef  of  rocks 
and  a  stretch  of  shallow  water  extend  out  in  the  sea  for  about  2]^  mtles 
from  tho  cape.  The  fog-horn,  I  was  infimned,  was  ottlif  blown  when  tho 
lighthouse-keeper  suspected  some  ship  waa  likely  to  make  for  the  rocks ; 
a  likely  thing,  indeed  I  Tho  light,  however,  was  shown  every  night. 
The  Mary  Tatham,  an  English  screw-steamer,  while  on  her  journey  from 
Shanghai  to  Oregon,  was  lost  in  1882  with  nearly  all  lives  on  board 
about  2  miles  from  this  Cape. 

From  a  geological  and  geographical  jwint  of  view  Cape  Erimo  is 
interesting,  as  it  is  the  terminating  point  of  the  liackl)on6  of  the  main 
portion  of  the  island,  formed  by  the  range  of  mountains  which  extends 
from  near  Capo  Nossyap  to  Gape  Erimo,  from  north-north-west  to  south- 
south-east.  At  the  foot  of  tho  Erimo  cliffs  is  the  small  fishing  village 
of  Okos.  The  sea  is  shallow,  and  there  are  many  low-lying  reefs  which 
afford  abundance  of  kelp  and  seaweeds.  Between  Hoioizumi  and  Cape 
Erimo  three  high  pillars  (Utarop)  stand  out  of  the  sea. 

Before  leaving  tho  south-wost  coast  it  is  well  to  mention  that  it 
entirely  lacks  good  harbours,  or  even  fairly  woll-sheltcred  anchorages. 
Thero  are  no  roads,  and  it  possesses  no  very  large  extent  of  ground 
suitable  for  farming  purposes. 

Having  returned  to  Horoizumi  I  moved  on  to  Shoya  on  the  south-east 
coast  by  tho  mountain-pass,  wliich  tho  natives  said  was  very  dangerous 
on  account  of  bears.     The  trail  is  through  thick  woods,  aud,  neariug 
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ShtjA  to  fhe  aoalb-wflrt,  a  lovely  view  of  Cape  ^imo  Bea  Eke  a  pidaiB^ 
bafon  jovr  0je&  Time  sre  abovt  tkirty  booaea  at  Sboja  at  tiw  foot  cf 
tlw  dsft,  Md  (ke  plaoa  miglit  lie  deeciibed  aa  a  **i 
Tlie  nmgh  weather  and  Bereral  laad-ilidea  Iiad  tvofcen  all 
cation  between  Sboya  and  the  ncfxt  aeCtlement  Bwtli  fiaat,  aa  I  waa 
delajed  half  a  day.  I  oonld  get  no  one  to  carrr  mj  bagga^  an  the 
roqgh  aftountain  tzail,  aa  it  waa  impaaaable  for  my  poniaa.  Thej  ail 
aaid  that  the  mountains  were  infested  with  Wen,  aad  no  ooe  wisbed  to 
riak  the  danger  of  an  encounter.  The  difl^  near  Sboya  are  remaTkaWe 
for  their  beauty,  eapecially  a  huge  archway  not  more  than  ooe  mile 
from  the  Bettlement.     The  rocks  are  mostly  entptive  rocks^ 

It  was  before  sunrise  when  the  tide  was  at  its  knreet  that  I  left 
Shoya  and  pushed  my  way  along  high  clifiTs,  boulders,  among  zoaki,  aad 
through  occasional  artificial  tunnels,  heartening  my  honea  wiA  bowla 
as  well  as  stirring  them  op  with  my  whip.  In  the  clear  morning  light 
of  the  rising  sun  the  scenery  between  Shoja  and  Samru  was  magnificent, 
and  I  was  just  in  time  to  get  through  befure  the  tide  rose;  bnt  from 
Saruru  I  was  compelled  to  follow  the  mountsin  trail,  which  rises  rapidly 
and  necessitates  a  etiff  climb  among  thick  ehrab  until  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  range  is  reached.  On  the  other  side  at  a  lower  altitude  I  got 
into  the  thick  forest  and  shmb,  and  finally  reached  Biru,  or  Hoyoro,  aa 
it  is  called  by  the  Ainu. 

Biru  is  a  village  of  forty  houses  situated  on  a  small  bay,  in  the  centre 
of  which  several  gigantic  pillars  etand  out  at  a  great  height.  Sardine 
manure  and  kelp  and  seaweed  collecting  are  here,  as  well  as  on  the 
south-west  coast,  the  main  industries  of  the  few  inhabitants.  Between 
Bini  and  Perobune  I  had  to  cross  four  dellat,  of  which  the  one  on  the 
To3'oi  River  was  the  largest.  At  Perohane  there  is  only  one  house. 
North-east  of  Perohune  I  passed  two  lakes,  or  lagoons,  the  Tobuts  and 
the  Yuto.  Both  are  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  sand  embank- 
ment. The  coast  for  22  miles  is  deserted,  and  the  shore-lino  is  oovered 
with  a  great  number  of  drift-logs  which  had  been  washed  on  shore. 

During  the  Biimmer  months  the  fog  is  always  intense  along  this 
coast,  owing,  I  believe,  to  a  warm  current,  probably  the  Euio-shiwo,  or 
Japan  current,  which  parts  from  the  main  stream  near  the  south- west 
extremity  of  Japan,  and  goes  through  tbe  Corean  Strait.  One  branch  of  it 
passes  through  the  Tiingaru  Strait,  while  another  runs  along  the  west 
coast  of  Yczo,  then  through  the  La  Perouse  Strait  into  the  Sea  of 
Okhot«k,.  and  ultimately  having  come  through  the  channels  between  the 
islands  of  the  Kurilcs,  turns  again  south,  following  the  south-west  coast 
SB  far  as  Erimo  Cape.  Here,  in  all  probability,  it  meets  a  colder  current, 
which,  coming  in  contact  with  the  warmer,  causes  the  intense  fogs. 

On  August  15th  I  reached  Otsu,  a  small  Japanese  village,  situated 
on  the  western  mouth  of  tbe  Tokachi  River.  The  present  situation  is 
not  well  suited  for  the  prosperity  of  the  settlement;  first,  becanse  this 
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iiioutli  of  the  river  is  frequently  blocked  by  drift-sand,  and  uIhu  ou 
account  uf  the  scarcity  of  good  tlriuking-water.  The  Tokachi  Kiver 
is  one  of  the  tliieo  large  rivers  in  Yezo.  It  ia  not  navigal>lo  for  large 
crafts,  but  dug-outs  and  canoes  can  navigate  it  for  about  60  miles  from 
its  mouth. 

The  upper  Tokachi  n^giou  is  the  imrt  of  Yezo  which  was  jet 
unknown,  and  whure  even  Japanese  civilisulion  had  not  reached.  1 
Komehiiw  formed  an  idea  that  some  pure  types  of  Ainu  might  be  found  far 
up  thu  river-course,  anJ,  without  thinking  twice  over  it,  I  decided  to 
attempt  the  expedition.  The  rejiorta  which  I  heard  at  Otsu,  of  the 
savageiicss  of  the  natives  who  were  supposed  to  live  inland,  the  quantity 
of  yellow  bea.rs,  and  the  thick  jungle  of  high  groea  and  reeds,  were  not 
encouraging,  but  I  staitcd  all  the  same,  having  determinod  lo  go  and 
see  for  myself.  I  soon  came  to  the  jungle,  and  the  high  reeds  and  tall 
grass  were  higher  than  myself  on  the  pony's  back.  I  had  not  been  long 
in  it  when  I  was  simply  devoured  by  borse-flies,  black-flies,  and  mos- 
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quitoea.  I  kept  along  the  rivor-bank,  or  uot  far  from  it,  as  much  as 
I  could,  being  guided  by  the  sound  of  the  running  water.  During 
many  wearisome  iiours  I  rode  through  this  jungle,  the  dividing 
rewls  often  producing  deep  cuts  on  my  hands  and  face  with  their 
razor-edged  long  leaves,  The  river-course  has  a  general  direction  of 
north-west  to  south-east. 

Some  25  miles  from  the  cootst  I  passed  two  large  swamps  which 
forced  mo  to  make  a  grand  detour.  After  about  as  many  more  miles, 
still  among  this  troublcBome  grass,  I  finally  came  to  a  few  Ainu  huts. 
I  WHB  half-stai'ved  when  I  reached  this  place.  The  natives  were  much 
astonished  at  my  appearance ;  they  spoke  a  slightly  different  dialect  of 
the  Saru-Ainu  language ;  and  I  found  them  extremely  good-natured, 
notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  in  one  of  the  last  publications  by 
an  author — who  by  the  way,  has  not  been  within  a  few  hundred  miles 
of  here— that  these  particular  natives  are  camiibals.  Men  and  women 
were  half  naked  or  hud  a  few  rags  o(  Alzis  uloth,  or  skin.     They  wore 
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extremely  hairy,  but  their  features  were  in  uo  way  like  those  of  Mon- 
goliaB  races ;  in  fact  they  had  more  the  characteristics  of  Aryans. 

Chiota  (seven  huts)  and  Yammakka  (ten  huts)  wore  the  first  (wo 
villages  I  came  across.  Up  to  this  point  from  the  coast  all  is  a  level  plain, 
hut  from  this  in  a  westerly  direction  the  ground  rises  in  a  gentle  incline, 
therefore  there  is  a  complete  absence  of  the  high  and  troublesome  reeds 
which  I  hail  found  in  the  vast  marshy  plain  I  had  crossed  to  get  here. 
Leaving  this  point,  and  on  Lufurmation  collected  from  the  natives,  I 
pushed  on  west  by  a  smalVtrail  to  the  villages  of  Ikambets  (twelve  huts), 
Chiroto  (eleven  huts),  Mokambets  (six  huta),  Pensatsunai  ("six  huts), 
Obishiro  and  Frishikobets  (thirty-four  huta).  At  Frishikobets  there  is 
a  large  extension  of  flat  ground,  partly  wooded.  The  huts  are  scattered 
about  a  few  hundred  yards  one  from  the  other  and  some  of  them  are  hidden 
in  tho  wood.  A  peculiarity  of  these  dwellings  is  that  they  are  coA'cred  with 
the  bark  of  trees,  instead  of  being  thatched  ^vith  Arundinaria,  as  is  the 
custom  among  tho  Ainu  of  the  Sarii  River  and  Volcano  Bay.  I 
measured  a  number  of  natives,  and  it  may  lie  interesting  to  quote  a 
strange  fact.  With  aims  outstretched  from  tip  to  tip  of  fingers,  the 
Ainu  invariably  measure  3,  4,  and  5  inches  more  than  their  own  height, 
which  shows  a  remarkable  length  of  arm.  Their  toes  also  are  ab- 
normally long.  Ainu  women  are  in  the  habit  of  tattooing  a  long 
moustache  across  the  face,  ending  in  a  point  close  to  the  ears.  One 
straight  line,  or  two,  are  occasionally  tattooed  on  the  forehead,  and  a 
rough  geometrical  pattern  is  tattooed  on  the  hands  and  forearm.  The 
Ainu  of  this  region  were  very  hairy. 

Duo  north  of  Friahikobcta,  at  a  distance  of  about  10  miles,  a  moun- 
tain like  a  huge  white  cliff,  called  Shikarubets  Otohirch,  rises  perpen- 
dicularly on  the  bank  of  the  Shikaru  Kiver.  This  mountain  stands  very 
high,  and  can  be  seen  from  a  gre-at  distance,  especially  in  a  north-east, 
north-west,  and  northerly  direction.  The  Ainu  use  it  as  a  land-mark  when 
out  hunting  bears,  and  owing  to  its  light  colour  it  is  visible  even  at 
night.  I  am  the  first  European  that  has  ascended  it,  and  it  was  only 
with  tho  greatest  diflficulty  that  I  was  able  to  do  so.  From  the  summit 
the  whole  of  the  Tokachi  valley  was  stretched  before  me  as  far  as  the 
sea,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  winding  course  of  the  Tokachi  with  all 
its  numerous  affluents  could  be  distinguished,  intersecting  the  green 
background  of  grass  and  reeds.  As  a  farming  region  the  Tokachi 
vallej',  jilains  and  terraces,  are  certainly  the  most  fertile  in  Hokkaido. 
All  tho  rcq^nisites  for  successful  agriculture  can  bo  found.  The  mild- 
ness of  the  climate,  the  richness  of  the  soil,  tho  quantity  of  water  for 
.iiTigation,  etc.,  besides  tho  facility  for  making  roads  on  such  flat  ground, 
■Are  all  advantages  not  found  in  otlier  parts  of  Yezo.  It  is  indeed  a  pity 
to  see  so  much  good  land  wasted,  and  the  fertile  Tokachi  valley  so 
deserted.  Hemp,  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  beans  and  all  kinds  of 
regetables  and  cereals  could  bo  grovni  with  advantage,  and  the  produce 
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carried  down  the  river  to  the  sea  with  little  expense  or  diflBculty.  At 
Yammakka,  aa  we  have  soon,  tho  hind  rises,  but  only  to  form  a  plateau, 
the  top  of  which  is  another  larjjo  plain  reacliinj;  to  the  foot  of  the 
Oputateshike  Jlountain  mass.  The  Ottjpke  Mountain  in  tho  highest 
peak  of  this  range,  and  it  rcs»>mble8  iu  shape  the  Fujimma  of  Southern 
Japan.  On  tho  north-eaBt  side  of  this  mountain  are  the  hot  springs  ot 
Nipiripet».  The  Otopke  is  the  verj'  centre  of  Yoxo,  and  tho  Volcanic 
Mountain  masfl,  which  branches  in  three  diroctioua  from  it,  forma  the 
backbone  of  the  main  portion  of  Yezo.  One  branch  goes  to  the  north  to 
Cape  Nossyap  and  Riehiri  Island ;  the  second  goes  to  the  east  to  Cape 
Shiretoko ;  tho  third  south  to  Capo  Eriuio,  forming,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
watershed  of  the  Hidaka  and  Tokachi  districts.  North-north-west  of 
Frishikobets,  on  tbe  east  side  of  tho  Tokachi,  there  aro  the  following 
villages  ;  Uparpenai  (twelve  hule),  Memuropnto  (sixteen  huts),  Ottoninai 
(fourteen  huts),  Kinney  (eevt;n  lints). 

The  largest  tributary  of  tho  Tokachi  is  the  Tashibets,  which  sheds 
its  waters  into  the  larger  river  about  four  miles  S'juth-eaat  of  Yammakka. 
There  are  several  Aimi  vilhiges  along  the  course  of  this  river,  as  Beppo 
(eleven  huts),  Kanashpa,  Purokcmashpa  (three  huts),  and  Pombets 
(twenty-two  huts).  The  largest  Ainu  village  in  the  Upper  Tokachi 
is  Tobuta  (sixty  huts),  a  short  distance  south-east  from  where  the 
Toshibets  joins  the  Tukachi-  The  return  journey  to  tho  coast  was 
marked  by  a  small  incident  with  a  black  bear;  but  excepting  this,  it  was 
as  monotonous  as  going  up.  From  Otsu,  moving  uoith-eiiKt,  tlie  traveller 
can  appreciate  the  l>eautiful  delta  formed  in  the  tow  alluvial  valley  by 
tho  OtbUgawa  and  the  Tokachi,  two  large  mouths,  nearly  2  miles  apart, 
by  which  the  Tokachi  River  enters  tho  sea.  Tho  track  for  20  miles 
is  flat  and  tandy,  lying  mostly  under  high  clay  banks,  some  of  which 
form  pioturtsiiue  headlands.  The  countr)'  is  iKit  mountainous  in  the 
proximity  of  the  coast,  but  is  of  a  moderate  elevation  all  tlirough, 
and  is  well-wooded  with  deciduous  trees. 

The  formation  of  the  soutli-east  coast  from  Cajw  Erimo  to  Oai^o 
Noshafu  is  iu  mauj'  ways  unlike  that  of  the  south-west  coast.  The 
Boath-west  part  is  more  mountainous,  and  is  still  further  characterised 
by  the  absence  of  extensive  plains.  The  coast-Une  is  indented,  and 
there  is  a  striking  want  of  broad  beaches.  Precipitous  rocks  are  also 
frequent  along  tho  south-west  coast,  and  thick  deposits  of  pumice  are 
lying  over  quaternary  rocks  filling  up  the  declivities  of  mouutain-!anda 
and  river-ehores.  In  the  wtet  part  the  tcrtiaries  are  more  tufacoous  than 
on  the  south-east  coast,  and  aro  mainly  distinguished  by  the  presence  of 
shales  and  andeeite-breccia.  Tho  south-east  part  is  characteriseil  by  the 
almost  entire  absence  of  volcauic  rocks.  After  leaving  the  rang© 
of  mountains  formiag  the  watershed  east  and  west  of  Capo  Erimo, 
iiigh  land  is  met  all  tho  way  along  tho  south-east  coast.  Pumice  is 
found  in  the  basin  of  the  Tokachi  River,  and  also  in  that  of  the  Kushiro 
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Kiver,  but  it  does  not  cover  large  areas  as  on  the  soath-westem 
portions  of  the  coast.  The  diflforent  aspect  in  the  tertiariL's  of  the  east 
antl  weat  coast  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  presence  of  breccia 
and  conglomerate,  sliales  and  isaiidetOQe  in  the  webtern  part,  while  on 
the  eastern  coast  beds  of  lignite,  coal  of  inferior  quality,  and  diatom 
earth,  aro  found  in  the  strata.  If  it  were  nut  fur  the  total  want  uf 
harbours,  or  even  moderately  sheltered  anchorages,  this  south-east 
portion  of  Yezo,  with  its  agricultural  resources,  its  milder  climate  and 
tlie  facility  that  it  offers  for  the  coustructton  of  ruails  and  railways, 
ought  to  support  a  largo  population.  As  things  stnnd  nuw,  there  are 
no  colonists  inland,  and  the  coast  is  deserted  and  desolate.  Thick  fugs 
prevail  along  this  coast,  and  the  light-hearted  Japanese  apparently  find 
them  depressing  to  their  spirits,  and  trying  to  their  nerves. 

Shaubotis  (20  miles  uurth-east  of  the  Tokachi),  is  a  village  of  eleven 
Ainu  and  one  Japanese  hut.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Charo  Kiver,  near 
Shirauoka  (10  miles  from  Shaubets),  coal  and  lignite  of  inferior  quality 
are  found.  Twenty-one  miles  on  fairly  level  ground  brought  mo  to 
Kusuri,  or  Kushiro  (five  hundred  Japanese  houses),  as  it  is  now  called 
by  the  Japanese. 

From  its  favourable  situation  Kushiro  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the 
chief  towns  in  Yezo,  though  unfortunately  it  dues  not  possesfl  a  good 
harbour,  and  is  much  expOHcd  to  westerly  winds. 

East  of  Kushiro  is  a  Jagnon,  the  Ilarutori  (2  miles  long  and  |  mile 
wide,  divided  from  the  sea  by  a  very  narrow  strip  of  sand,  through 
which  the  water  of  the  lagoon  finds  an  outlet  into  the  sea.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Ilarutori,  they  have  found  coal  which  seems  to  be  of 
fairly  g<K>d  quality,  and  ^  miles  further,  quite  close  to  the  coast, 
coal  was  dug  out  sotuo  years  ago,  but  the  quality  was  so  inferior  that 
the  works  had  to  be  abandoned.  There  is  a  considerable  area  of  good 
land  in  the  neighboorhood  of  Eushiro,  and  it  is  to  bo  regretted  that 
Japanese  farmera  do  not  emigratu  from  the  unaiu  ishiud  of  NipjKjn  to 
work  it.  An  immense  loss  occurs  every  year,  because  no  one  is  there  to 
take  the  profit. 

Besides  the  mineral  resources,  Kushiro  exports  salmon  and  herrings, 
fish  manure  and  seaweed.  On  the  hills  near  Kushiro  numerous  pits 
aro  found  which  belonged  tu  a  pre-Ainu  race  of  pit-dwellers  called  the 
Koro-puk-kuru.  This  seems  to  have  been  their  capita!,  and  f.everal  forts 
and  oumi>s  can  be  seen  yet,  where  dint  arrow-points,  stags'  bones,  etc., 
are  found. 

The  Kuchuro  or  Kushiro  Kiver  is  navigable  for  small  boats  for  nearly 
20  miles  from  its  muuth.  I  made  my  way  on  hoiseback  along  the  banks 
of  this  river.  A  badly-mudo  road  lias  newly  been  cut  between  Kushiro 
and  Shibetcha,  a  distance  of  30  miles.  The  country  all  around  seems 
fertile  and  the  soil  rich.  IJalf  way  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kntcharo 
are  three  lakes — the   Takkobo,  the   Toii  lake,   and   the  Shiriu.     The 
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Tori  18  the  largoat.  Itu  luugtli  \b  5  tiiik-t$,  its  width  about  1  mile. 
The  road  ofteu  ruus  through  dense  foreats,  and,  occoeionallj',  on  the 
higher  lands,  are  lovely  bits  of  mouutuiu-Kctnery  lowering  over  the 
shimmering  water  af  tho  underlying  lukoB. 

At  a  distance  of  about  2o  milea  north  of  Shibetclia  (sixty -eight 
Japanoec  boui^cii)  there  in  »  Hul|jhur  mouutniu,  Yuzan.un  which  tho  mobt 
valuable  sulphur  deposits  in  Japan  are  found,  the  quantity  of  the  ininoral 
licing  practically  unlimiteil.  I  ascended  tliis  mountain,  and  near  the 
bummit  is  a  huge  pinnacle  of  vulcanic  rock  standing  up  perpendicularly 
and  of  impoBsible  accesB. 

FrijUi.  Yuz^iQ  a  muuutuin  trail  goea  dud  north  to  Abashiri  on  the 
north-e&8t  coast.  I  did  uot  follow  this  track,  but  went  instead  in  a 
south  westerly  direction,  liiuking  my  way  for  Lake  Kutcharo.  The 
largo  lake  is  surrounded  by  high  mountains,  and  it  has  a  pretty  island 
in  the  centre.     On  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula,  which  projects  almost 
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as  far  as  the  inland,  a  i^iaall  activi.'  tjeUcr  in  found,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  10  or  V2  feet,  and  acts  e|>aHmodically.  Tho  Kushiro  River  is 
the  outlet  of  the  Kutcharo  lake.  From  this  point  I  returned  south-east 
towards  tho  coast,  where  I  cime  out  on  the  bay  of  Akkeahi,  42  miles 
east  of  Kushiro. 

Nearing  tho  coast  1  pjiased  the  wdoniul  militia  farming  settlement  of 
ITnndemura.  The  distance  between  Shibetcha  and  Akkeshi  ia  30  miles. 
Akkeelii  lies  at  the  north-east  side  of  the  largo  hay  which  goes  by  the  same 
name,  and  which  ia  the  hest  anchorage  on  the  south-eaat  coast  of  Yezo.  It 
is  about  7  miles  in  a  northerly  direction  and  G  mUes  across  its  widest  place. 
Its  mouth  is  lo  tho  southward ;  tho  baj'  is  prolonged  inland  by  a  largo 
lagoon  called  Se-Cherippe,  which  contains  many  shoals  and  low  islands, 
where  are  licds  of  oytters  of  immense  size  (from  10  to  18  inches  in 
length).  Round  the  bay  and  lagoou  there  is  a  kind  of  plateau  200  or 
300  feet  above  soa-Ievel,  and  the  higher  ground  is  thickly  wooded  with 
deciduQUB  trees,  as  tho  Twlo  and  Yezo  Matsu,  two  spiucos  as  found  iu 
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many  parts  of  Yesto.  With  ite  gooJ  harbour,  tbo  export  of  oysters, 
salmon,  henings,  seaweed,  ami  its  seal-fishery,  besides  tbo  quantity  of 
good  timber  easily  cut  unci  transporfed  d<mii  the  Ingoou,  it  in  not 
6uri>rising  that  Akkesbi  iias  become,  after  nakodate,  the  most  important 
settlement  on  the  wbole  of  the  southern  coiist.  It  has  nine  hundred 
Japanese  houses  and  sixty  Ainu  huts.  I  liavo  no  doubt  that  in  future 
the  feulpbur  of  Mount  Yuzan  will  be  bronght  hero  for  shi]>ment  instead 
of  to  Kushiro,  owing  to  the  safely  of  ila  harbour,  and  Akkeshi  will 
then  booome  the  most  important  port  of  Yezo. 

From  Nemuro  I  prneoeded  (Aiig^ist  HOth)  to  tbo  Knriles  by  sea.  then 
I  returned  and  continued  my  solitury  ride  round  the  coast,  moving  duo 
north  along  the  east  ooaet.  The  Niahibetti  River  is  supposed  to  be  the  best 
river  iu  Yezo  for  salmon,  but  nearly  all  rivers  on  the  east  and  north- 
east coast  abound  in  this  tish  iu  autumn.  As  one  goes  further  north 
ponies  were  difficult  to  obtain,  and  I  was  forced  to  walk'great  distances 
to  save  my  animal.  Naturally  there  are  no  roads,  and  to  make  things 
more  uncomfortable  the  ground  is  geueratly  swampy.  Eight  or  nine 
miles  north  of  Bitskai  is  the  Nodiike  Peninsula,  jetting  out  into  the 
sea  like  a  hook  fur  about  5  miles.  It  is  caused  by  drift-sand  which, 
brought  by  the  current,  accumulates  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  causes 
all  the  river-mouths  of  the  east  and  north-east  coast  to  be  blc»cfeed,  or 
forces  them  to  tend  towards  the  stiulh.  From  Wombeta  to  Shiretoko 
Cape  the  coast  is  almoflt  inipassable.  The  .Shiretoko  Peninsula  is  of 
volcanic  formation,  and  on  Raushi  Volcano  accuiuulatiuus  of  sulphur 
are  found.  Owing  to  ihe  ruggedness  of  the  coast,  and  the  lack  of  a 
safe  harbour,  the  cost  of  freight  would  be  too  heavy  for  the  profitable 
working  of  the  mine.  There  is  a  pass  from  Shibets  t">  Shari  (37  miles) 
across  the  peninsula  over  the  range  of  mouutains.  It  is  a  long  day's 
journey,  among  forests  of  birch-trees,  maple,  oak,  and  mountuiD-aish. 
The  north-east  coast  of  Yezo  has  nothing  attractive  in  any  way. 
It  is  as  desolate  as  a  coast  can  well  bo,  and  everything  that  Nature 
could  think  of  to  make  travelling  uncomfortable  can  bo  found  between 
( 'ape  Shiretoko  and  Cape  Sitya,  tieachcrous  swamjis,  quicksand  rivers, 
stinking,  decayed  vegetable  matter  and  seaweed,  innuiiiemble  hoi"8e- 
ilies  and  mosquitoes,  scarcity  of  linta  ami  food,  ever} thing  in  fact  which 
makes  life  a  burden  was  at  hand  Lerc.  Abajshiri  (one  hundred  Japanese 
houses,  fifteen  Ainu  huts)  is  the  settlement  of  most  importance  on  this 
coast.  It  has  a  peculiar  cylindricul  island  and  a  bold  volcanic,  rocky 
headland  jotting  into  the  tea,  which  at  tixst  sight  resembles  basalt. 
The  portion  of  the  coast  botween  Shari  and  Abathiri,  and  between  this 
place  and  Mombets,  is  very  swampy.  Large  lagoons  are  formed  by  the 
rivers,  the  outlets  of  which  have  been  blocked  by  the  sea,  and  thoy  are 
a  continuous  danger  to  the  wayfarer.  The  Abashiii  Lake,  the  Notoro 
Lake,  and  the  Saruma  Lake,  are  the  three  largest.  The  Sanuna  is  aliout 
20  miles  long  and  7^  miles  wide.     It  is  separated  from  the  soa  by  a 
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row  of  sand-liills  and  a  long  strip  of  sand.  Its  ciillet  into  the  iCtt  lias 
been  forced  to  the  soutli-cast  by  the  drift  sand  travelling  in  that 
direction  from  the  north-west.  The  rush  of  water  in  and  out  of  the 
li^oon  is  very  strong.  Seals  and  mallards  are  nunierons  in  the  vicinity 
of  these  lagoons,  and  banks  of  large  oysters  are  found  in  the  Saruma 
Lake  itself. 

Besides  these  lagoons  there  is  nothing  very  nutico:ibic  from  a  geo- 
graphical point  of  view,  and  the  riding  is  more  and  more  monotonous 
every  day  along  the  sand-hills  until  Toronai  is  reachtd.  Hero  again  wo 
have  volcanic  rocks  as  far  at*  Esashi,  then  mezozoio  in  approaching  the 
Soya  Capo.  There  are  no  anchorages  to  sj)cak  of  in  all  this  long  stretch 
of  coast,  and  the  climate  is  extremely  severe  in  winter.  About  the  end 
of  Deceml>er  drift-ice  sets  in  frorn  the  north  ami  gia*lually  fills  np  all 
iiidentations  in  the  coaht,  forming  a  solid  mass  which  extends  for  S  to 
10  miles  out  at  sea.  A  lighthouse  has  been  erected  on  Cape  Biliubi, 
near  Soya.  Between  Cape  Soya  and  Cape  Nossyap  is  a  large  seiui- 
circular  bay,  then  the  coast-line  turns  sharply  south.  Wnkkanai 
(September  20th),  on  the  Nossyap  side  of  the  bay,  is  a  growing  settle- 
ment in  this  outlandish  part  of  Yezo.  All  eommunicatiou  with  Soulhcru 
Yezo  is  done  entirely  by  sea,  as  the  westeni  coast  is,  if  possible,  even 
more  iuhoepitable  than  the  nurth-east.  The  volcanic  islnnds  of  Eishiri 
and  Kepunshiri  are  visible  from  Bekkai ;  arjd  Rtshiri,  6000  fett  high, 
looks  majestic,  rising  as  it  docs  at  this  great  height  directly  from  the 
sea.  There  is  a  trail  joining  Wakkanai  to  Bekkui ;  ihc-n,  along  u  coast 
strewn  with  wret'kn;^e,  I  moved  slowly  southward.  This  ivreckage  is 
partly  of  ships  which  have  got  wrecked  immediately  here,  pai'tly  of 
others  which  the  strong  current  has  drifted  and  loft  on  that  coast, 
previous  to  entering  the  narrow  La  Peron.se  Strait  between  V'czo  and 
Saghalin. 

As  the  river-mouths  on  the  north-ca.st  coast  tend  southward  so 
those  of  the  west  coast  tend  northward.  Even  the  huge  Teshiu  Kivor, 
which  carries  an  enormous  body  of  water,  works  in  the  same  general 
direction.  It  runs  southward  parallel  to  ihe  sea  for  several  miles,  and 
then  forms  a  small  lagoon,  the  mouth  of  which  tends  to  tho  northward. 
The  Teshio  Eiver  is  very  broad  and  deep,  but  unfortunately  tlie  .sand 
bar  at  its  mouth  prevents  crafts  fiom  entering  it.  The  coast-line 
which  as  far  as  hero  is  sandy  altogether  changes  its  aspect.  Wo  havo 
high  cliffa  of  clay,  and  a  narrow  slippery  beach  most  unpleasant  to 
travel  on. 

From  Toraaniai  the  coast  begins  to  be  more  inhabited  by  a  shifting 
population  which  migrates  there  during  the  herring  and  salmon 
fisheries.  Rumoi,  Onisliika,  and  Mashiko  arc  but  a  loug  siring  of  fiaher- 
mon's  huts  along  the  coast.  I  was  unfortunate  enough  in  wading  tho 
Mashiko  IJjver,  swoUoii  by  the  heavy  rains,  to  l»o  caiTicd  away  by  tho 
current  and  to  break  my  right  foot.     With   the  help  of  two  men  I  was 
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carried  over  the  Mnahikti  mouutaiu  (3300  feet),  a  steep  and  difficult 
luoiintain  trail,  and  nfter  man)'  days  of  painful  travel,  partly  by  canoe, 
partly  on  horseback,  I  reached  Ishikuri,  It  seemed  a  pity  now  that  I 
Lad  nearly  coiupleted  the  whole  oircuit  of  Yezo  and  been  up  the  most 
important  riveru,  that  I  Bhouid  leave  the  upper  lahikari  unvisited,  and 
though  I  was  sufiTi'riug  the  most  atrocious  pain  from  my  accident  I  would 
not  be  beaten. 

Previous  to  my  moving  eustwarda,  however,  I  may  mentiuu  that  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Ishiktu'i  ia  the  village  of  liaishats,  where  a  tiibe  of 
Saghalin  Aiuu  were  iinjiorted  by  the  Japauetio  Government  when  the 
eoutht'm  half  of  that  island  was  exchanged  with  liussia  for  the  Kuriles. 
The  lahikai  i  River  is  of  great  inqwrtance,  as  the  autumn  salmuu  fiHhory, 
though  carried  on  with  primitive  methods,  gives  largo  returns,  the  river 
at  that  time  of  the  year  being  simply  thick  with  fieh. 

The  banko  of  the  lahikari  are  meetly  of  alluvial  mud.  For  about 
5  miles  from  its  mouth  it  lies  in  a  southerly  direction,  the  next  12  from 
west  to  east,  and  then  for  40  or  50  miles  the  winding  course  hm  a  general 
direction  of  north-east.  It  then  bends  towards  the  east  up  to  its  springs. 
The  Sorachi  on  its  east  side  is  ono  of  its  largest  afSuoiits,  and  from  here 
one  strikes  the  new  road,  made  by  convict  labour,  leading  to  Kamui- 
kotau  and  then  to  the  Ohupets  valley.  Here  the  sito  for  the  future 
capital  of  llokkaiJo,  in  the  very  heart  of  Yezo,  has  been  chosuu  by  the 
Japanese  Govern mout.     It  will  go  under  the  name  of  Kamikawa. 

The  Kamikawa  plain  ia  ^42  feet  above  ilm  sea-levti].  When  1 
visited  the  future  capital  of  Northern  Japan  there  were  but  five  houses, 
two  of  which  were  inhabited  by  the  convicts  employed  to  continue  the 
road  leading  actoss  the  island  to  Abashiri  on  the  north-east  coast. 
Ilundreilb  of  hands  were  at  work,  and  the  roud  was  progressing 
rapidly. 

To  my  idea  the  rcBuurces  of  the  small  Kamikawa  plain  will  hardly 
be  sufficient  to  support  a  large  population ;  in  fact,  I  believe  the 
Governiiient  half  thought  of  abandoning  the  project  of  having  their  new 
capital  Ski  fur  inland. 

I  returned  to  Sorachi,  and  from  there  by  a  wide,  but  badly-kept  road, 
in  which  my  pony  sank  to  its  belly  in  mud,  1  struck  directly  south 
for  Porouai  or  iHhikishiri  as  it  is  also  called.  Between  Poronai  and 
Sorachi  at  a  place  called  Ota-ussi-noi  the  road  branches  ofl*;  and  at  a 
distance  of  Ift  miles  arc  found  some  rich  coal-mines  which  had  then 
newly  been  opened.  The  Poronai  coal-mines  are  well-known,  and  I 
shall  not  speak  of  them.  They  are  joined  to  Sapporo  by  a  small  railway, 
which  then  continues  to  Otaru,  the  shipping  port.  The  railway  was 
being  continued  to  the  new  mines,  and  eventually,  I  believe,  it  is  to  bo 
carried  on  further. 

Sappuro,  as  30U  all  know,  is  the  present  capital  of  Hokkaido,  and  the 
Government   has   spent   much   money    in    starting   industries,    farms. 
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colonial  militia  eettlements,  and  opening  roads,  but  unfortunately  thoir 
enterprises  have  not  been  supported  by  private  capitalists,  bo  that  many 
a  well-started  scheme  has  already  fallen  flat. 

From  Otarn  I  followed  the  north  coast  to  YoicM  and  Kawamnra  and 
then  went  across  the  Shakotan  peninsula  by  tlio  mountain  track  to 
Iwanai,  and  the  Iwao  Nobori  volcano  (3374  feet  above  sea-level). 
Slowly  travelling  along  the  coast  in  a  soutli-west  direction,  I  reaohod 
Barabuta,  but  from  hero  the  trail  became  so  bid  that  no  ponies  conld 
get  through,  and  I,  in  the  miserable  condition  in  which  I  was,  and  not 
being  able  to  wulk,  had  to  return  north-east  to  Shitzo,  and  from  there 
take  the  road  south  to  Oshamambe  acmss  the  pcninanla.  Ouce  again  on 
Volcano  Bay  the  travelling  became  more  ensy,  as  there  is  a  fairly  good 
road  round  the  bay  between  Oshamambe  and  Mori,  passing  through  the 
small  villages  of  Kunnui,  Yurap,  Yamakushiiiaij  Otoshibe.  Between 
Yaraakuflhinai  and  Mori  the  road  is  very  good.  Instead  of  returning 
to  Hakodate  vid  the  lakes,  I  fullowed  the  coast  in  a  south-east  direction, 
and  passed  the  hot  springs  of  Obune,  Kakumi,  and  Isoya,  previous  to 
reaching  Esiin  Volcano  (1740  feet)  and  the  Capo  of  the  stime  name. 
Sulphur  accumulations  are  found  near  and  around  the  craters  of  Esan. 
The  mineral  is  of  very  pure  quality.  From  Capo  Esan  the  coast  turns 
to  the  south-west  as  far  as  Toi,  then  again  to  the  north-west  to  Ishisuki 
and  Yunokawa,  after  which  ono  comes  to  the  Hakodate  isthmus  and 
peak.  Having  taken  a  day's  rest  at  Hakodate,  I  travelled  to  Esashi  by 
the  well-built  road,  one  of  the  few  lit  for  wheeled  vehicles  which  as  yet 
have  been  made  in  Yeao.  The  distance  dii-ect  from  Hiikodate  is  67 
miles,  and  it  took  me  sixteen  hours  in  a  wrenched  cart  to  accomplish  the 
distance,  T  visited  the  part  of  the  coast  north  of  Esashi  which  I  had 
not  gone  through  before  up  as  far  as  Cape  Otrj,  and  then  returning  to 
Esashi  proceeded  south  along  the  coast  to  Ishisaki,  Eramachi,  Ncptu  and 
Shirakami  Cape,  the  most  southern  point  of  Yezo.  North-west  of  here 
is  Fukiiyamaor  Mateumae,  the  old  capital  of  Yezo.  This  west  Cfiast  of 
the  southern  peninsula  of  Yezo  has  no  harbours.  Fukuyama  itself  to 
the  south  ia  a  little  more  protected  than  any  place  along  the  coast 
between  Cape  Ota  and  Hakodate,  but  it  also  is  fur  from  being  a  safe 
anchorage.  I  tht;n  returned  to  Hakoilate,  after  one  hundred  and  forty- 
six  days  from  the  diiy  I  first  left  it,  having  accomplished  the  whole 
circuit  of  Yezo,  and  having  been  up  all  its  largest  rivers. 

According  to  Japanese  maps  the  jonruey  which  I  took  would  be  over 
5000  miles,  but  from  my  own  notes  I  do  not  think  that  I  went  over 
more  than  3800  miles.  This  distance  was  almost  entirely  ridden  on 
horseback,  and,  what  is  more,  on  a  pack-saddle. 

My  cruise  to  the  Kuriles  ia  not  included  in  this  eetimate  of  distances. 
From  the  day  I  broke  my  foot  to  the  day  I  reached  Hakodate  was  a 
space  of  fifty-eight  days,  during  which  I  was  with  no  medical  assistance 
whatever  except  my  own,  and  I  can  assure  you  that  riding  on  horseback 
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witli  a  "brokeu  bono  "  is  anything  but  a  treat.  However,  I  had  to  do  it, 
rather  than  le  force*!  io  8]>fiiil  thu  whole  severe  winter  in  a  small  fishing 
village,  where  I  am  snvv  I  ahouhl  have  siiccumboil  to  cold  and  loneliness. 
Having  thus  given  a  brief  and  very  imperfect  Bkctch  of  my  journey, 
I  sball  say  farewell  to  you  with  the  Ainu  compliment  "  Popka-no-okka 
yan,"  which,  translated  into  English,  meanB,  "  May  you  be  kept 
warm  t " 


After  the  readiQg  of  this  paper,  an<l  that  of  Profe5sc>r  Juhn  Miloe  on  his  joumfiy 
in  Yeco,  the  following  discussion  took  i>lace  ; — 

Mr.  Metk  :  I  have  very  grcnt  jilcasuro  In  complying  with  the  President's 
rcqiiCBt  to  sfwak  about  thia  islan'!,  nhvnys  called  in  this  country  Yezo.  Of  course 
the  Japanese  now  call  it  Hokkaido,  but  Yezo  is  not  even  the  proper  original 
name,  it  ought  to  bo  pronounced  as  if  s[velt  Ezo.  Mr,  Lander  has  referred  to 
Mr.  Elakisfon,  the  firat  European  who  has  kft  any  record  of  his  travels  in  Yezo. 
Tlietfl  is  no  douht  that  CapLiin  Blaklston  has  been  over  pretty  well  most  of  the 
ground  covered  by  Bubscqucut  travellora.  Captain  Blakiston,  in  addition  to  being 
a  very  skilled  and  accurate  obicrvcr,  was  also  an  enthutdastic  naturalist,  and 
has  left  behind  him  wiitinga  to  tins  Society'a  Journal  and  those  of  various 
American  societiea,  containing  full  accounts  of  birds,  animals,  and  numerous  other 
matters  relating  to  Yezo,  and  I  think  this  country  and  the  whole  world  owes  a 
tribute  to  him  for  what  he  has  done  in  Yezo.  At  the  same  time  I  quite  allow  that 
thwe  is  ample  field  for  further  exploration,  and  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  my  friend, 
ProfesBor  Milne,  has  taken  up  the  work  commenced  by  Captain  Blakiston.  I 
resided  for  three  years  in  the  island  in  the  service  of  the  Jai>auese  Government, 
and  had  b>th  to  go  round  the  island  to  fix  upon  suitable  sitea  for  barlionrs  and  to 
explore  its  rivers  with  a  view  of  developing  communications.  1  travelled  nil  round 
Yezo  and  gave  very  full  rejorts;  but  unfortunately  the  Japanese  are  not  very 
wealthy,  so  x^ractically  nothing  has  heen  done  since  I  was  there  as  to  developing 
the  inland,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sorachi-Mororran  railway,  which  has  been 
made  in  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  railway  to  Poroaai  having  been  made 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago  with  a  view  to  develop  Use  coal-mines.  I  often  came 
aoross  the  Ainus  in  my  travels  and  never  bad  any  difficulties  witli  them. 
Perhaps  it  was  that  my  Japanese  friend,  who  was  also  a  great  friend  of 
Captain  Blakiston,  and  know  the  country  thoroughly,  always  suggested  aak^,  for 
which  the  Ainu  has  a  strong  liking,  and  which  smoothes  all  things  and  makes 
travelhng  easy.  Mr.  Landor  made  reference  to  the  fogs  on  the  south-east  coast; 
these  arc  very  prevalent  in  summer,  and  are  so  thick  that  on  the  coast  you  cannot 
sec  20  yards  ahead,  but  one  mile  in  the  interior  you  are  quite  out  of  them.  They 
are  entirely  local  and  are  caused  by  the  oold  current  setting  down  from  the  Bohring 
Straits,  past  the  Kuriles  along  to  Cape  Erimo,  thence  to  Kinkua.san  on  the  Japanese 
niniri  island.  This  current  is  20  miles  wide,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  12**  to  15°  colder 
(hnn  the  rest  uf  the  sea.  The  consequence  is  that  seaweed,  known  to  the  Jaiianese 
as  Kombtt,  flourishes  luxuriantly  and  is  a  great  article  of  commerce,  being  exported 
into  China ;  it  grows  as  long  as  90  to  100  feet.  It  is  used  in  China  and  also 
Japan  as  an  article  of  diet,  and  is  very  nutritious.  I  would  jKiiut  out  that  a  warm 
current,  a  branch  of  tlie  Kuro-siwo,  sets  through  the  Straits  of  Tsugaru  and  meets 
this  cold  one  east  of  Ca|>e  Erimo,  then  turns  off  to  the  Pacific.  These  warm  and 
cold  currents  are  rather  com  plicated,  and  I  only  mention  it  to  account  for  the  fogs. 
A  salt-water  lB;foon  lying  at  the  up^ier  end  of  Akkeshi  Bay  is  fille<l  with  oysters, 
sometimes  as  much  as  18  inches  1-  ng  uu  the  .«ihell ;  two  or  three  furnish  a  gpoii 
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jvieal  for  the  European.  While  there  I  obtained  a  tin  of  llietn,  as  preserved  fur 
tlie  Chinese  market,  sent  titem  home  and  was  accused  of  trying  to  poison  the 
wliole  family.  The  Chiueso  like  thcra  high,  and  the  Japanese,  to  meet  the  taste, 
preserve  them  in  rancid  oil,  which  gives  them  a  very  unpleasaat  taBte.  Mr.  Landor 
hna  referred  to  Kamikawa  as  the  future  capital.  I  don't  think  the  Japanese  will 
[«ver  make  this  the  capitjd  of  the  island,  as  the  present  capital,  Sapjwro,  has 
' already  *  pfjpulation  of  fifteen  to  sixteen  ihotiaand.  If  it  is  moved  at  all  it  will 
be  to  Hakodate,  the  largest  commercial  town  in  Yezo,  and  the  only  town  open  to 
Eiu-opeans  in  the  island.  Travelling,  I  may  remark,  is  not  unpleasant ;  it  is  a 
pleasant  climate  in  the  summcr-ttme,  with  only  sand-flies  and  horse-flies,  which 
you  must  put  up  with  iu  every  unopened  country  more  or  loss.  Profesaor  Milne 
makes  a  remark  about  the  timV<!r  in  Yczo  being  worth  an  enormous  sum.  It  Li 
very  true  tliat  tJie  isLiiul  is  covered  witii  a  great  deal  of  timber,  but  I  think  not 
of  so  great  a  value  as  he  makes  out.  No  doubt  there  is  some  fine  timber,  but 
that  on  the  coast  is  not  of  much  value.  It  is  only  that  grown  on  the  higher 
lands  that  is  of  any  marketable  value.  At  elevations  of  over  800  feet  first-rate  pine 
timber  is  met  with,  which  is  very  uicful.  The  Ishikari  is  the  biggest  river  in 
the  island  and  discharges  more  water  than  any  other  river  in  Japan  ;  the  other  two 
livetB  of  any  consequence  are  the  Tokachi  and  Teshio.  The  Ainu  has  been 
described  as  hairy  ;  ho  he  is  as  coittpared  with  the  Japanese,  but  not  compared  with 
European  races.  The  avernge  Englishman  haa  ju*t  as  much  hair  on  bja  face  if 
he  allows  it  to  grow,  but  the  Ainu  has  no  barber  or  hairdresser  to  trim  hiti  flowing 
locks.  I  think  the  greatest  authority  on  the  Ainu  question  is  the  Rev,  John 
Batchelor,  a  missioaarj'  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  who  has  done  more  than 
any  other  man  for  the  tribe,  and  has  contributed  papers  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Japan  with  regard  to  them,  and  published  a  dictionary  of  the  Ainu  language. 
If  any  of  the  audience  are  anxious  to  follow  up  this  matter  you  could  not  do 
better  than  refer  to  his  writings. 

Professor  Perky  ;  I  have  been  three  times  in  Yezo,  but  never  further  north 
or  east  than  Sapporo.  I  lived  in  Japan  a  number  of  years  in  intimate  relations  with 
Professor  Milne,  and  I  have  been  with  him  over  some  parts  of  Yezo,  but  nothing 
that  I  can  say  would  add  to  the  Society's  infirmation  concerning  the  island.  To 
those  who  do  not  know  Mr.  Milne  I  would  say  that  he  is  an  indefatigable  observeras 
a  physidst,  meteorologist,  geologist, botanist,  and  entonaologhit, and  wlien  he  commits 
himself  to  a  statement,  it  may  be  relied  upon  as.  having  received  most  careful  coii- 
ci'leration.  I  should  Itko  to  ask  the  last  speaker,  when  he  said  that  the  late  Captain 
Blakiston  had  been  over  pretty  well  the  uhole  groimd  described  in  these  papers,  did 
he  mean  that  Professor  Milne's  pajier  had  not  described  new  ground  ?  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  Captain  Blakiston's  work  and  feel 
very  grateful  for  his  kind  hospitality,  hut  I  should  like  to  know  whether  it  is  not 
true  that  what  is  described  in  Professor  Mihie'a  pai«r  had  not  been  described 
before.  I  think  ho  would  not  have  sent  a  jwiper  to  this  Society  which  had  not 
something  very  new  in  it.  At  all  ev<nta  I  feel  sure  that  Professor  Mikie  is  the 
first  to  describe  the  country  one  sees  in  the  interior  of  Yezo,  say,  in  crossing  from 
Yubcts. 

Mr.  Meik  :  I  think  ProfL'ssor  Perry  is  rijiht;  Captain  Blakiston  never  went 
across  from  Yubets  or  from  laliikari.  He  went  as  far  as  Kamikawa.  I  do  not, 
in  making  these  remarks,  wish  to  lake  away  from  the  credit  due  to  Profesaor 
Milne,  and  I  quite  agree  with  Proftsstjr  Perry  that  anything  he  writes  may  bo 
relied  upon  as  accurate,  and  it  was  far  from  my  iiilention  to  detract  from  Professor 
Milne  in  anything  I  said  about  Captain   tllakiafou. 

The  Pkesiokst:  If  no  one  will  continue  the  conversation  I  think  there  is 
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nothing  for  me  to  do  except  to  say  that  I  am  certain  you  will  wish  me  to  thank 
all  the  gentlemen  who  have  provided  so  much  entertainment  for  us  to-night. 
Mr.  Savage  Landor  has  stmck  into  a  very  diiTerent  line  of  work  from  his  illostrious 
grandfather,  but  I  am  sure  he  has  shown  enough  energy  to  bo  worthy  of  his  name. 
Both  Professor  Perry  and  Mr.  Meik  have  contributed  very  much  to  our  information. 
To  each  and  all  of  them  you  will  desire  mo,  I  think,  to  return  your  best  thanks. 
I  may  remind  the  Society  that  Gaptdn  Blakiston,  who  has  been  so  often  alluded  to 
to-night,  received  the  patron's  medal  in  the  year  1862  from  this  Society,  chiefly 
for  his  great  survey  of  the  Tang  Tse  River. 
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EXPEDITION  TO  THE  NOGAL  VALLEY. 

By  Lieutenant  E.  J.  E.  Swaynb.     • 
Xap,  p.  AGO. 


In  January,  1891,  my  brother,  Captain  Swayne,  R.E.,  and  myself, 
were  directed  to  make  a  recounaiBBauce  into  the  Horn  of  Africa,  with  a 
view  to  obtaining  a  fuller  knowledge  of  tlie  main  caravan  trade  routes 
into  the  interior,  and  also  in  order  to  determine  roughly  the  tribal  limits 
of  the  Habr  Toljaala  aud  Dulbahanta  tribes  of  Somalig. 

In  making  a  preliminary  sketch-map  of  our  proposed  route,  we 
disoovored,  from  native  information,  that  we  would  be  going  into  the 
country  Spcko  once  attempted  to  reach,  and  consequently  we  hoped  to 
discover  the  Nogal  Valley,  about  the  existcnoe  of  which  he  and  other 
travellers  had  heard  so  much  from  tho  coast  SomaliB.  Since  Speke's 
expedition,  an  account  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  iSir  Richard  Burton's 
'  rii*8t  Footetepa  in  East  Africa,'  no  further  efforts  had  bireu  made  to 
reach  this  district. 

We  reached  Berbera  towards  the  end  of  January,  1801,  and  at  onoe 
began  our  preparations  for  a  three  mouths*  journoj',  collecting  men, 
camels,  and  food  to  form  a  caravan.  It  had  beon  decided  that  the 
escort  should  be  composed  of  Sumalis  only,  and  that  no  Indian  troops 
should  bo  employed,  as  the  expedition  would  be  required  to  penetrate 
to  tribes  not  before  visited  by  Europeans ;  tribes  who  were  known  to 
have  a  rooted  dislike  to  natives  of  India,  and  who  were  said  to  bo  of 
uncertain  temper. 

Thirty  Somalis  were  therefore  engaged  aa  camel-lenders.  They  were 
armed  with  long  Snider  rifles,  roughly  drilled,  and  taught  to  shoot. 
Two  of  these  were  selected  to  act  as  head-men,  vaiious  duties  being 
assigned  to  each,  and  the  services  of  a  caravan-leader  were  obtained,  to 
bo  over  all. 

Care  hud  been  taken  that  some  of  the  men  engaged  should  be  men 
belonging  to  the  tribes  we  were  likely  to  meet,  and  the  Political 
Resident  at  Berbera  lent  ns  the  services  of  two  elders  of  tribes,  to  act  aa 
guides,  and  bo  generally  responsible  for  the  safe  conduct  of  tho  caravan. 
One  of  these  men  was  a  Habr  Toljaala,  and  the  other  an  Arasama 
Dulbahanta.     Both  did  everything  they  could  to  help  us ;  and  although 
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there  was  at   times  a  little  jealoaa  friction  bet-ween  them,  we  on  the 
whole  got  on  very  well  together,  and  parted  great  friends. 

A  Somali  interpreter,  speaking  English  and  Hindustani,  had  been 
sent  lis  from  Aden  :  bat  being  a  town  man,  he  was  very  snspicious 
of  the  intentions  of  the  inland  tribes,  and  not  unfretjuently  communi- 
cated his  nervousness  to  the  men.  Most  of  our  men  knew  something  of 
Hindustani,  and  we  generally  conversed  with  them  in  this  language^ 
and  presently  picked  up  sufficient  Somali  to  be  able  to  get  along  fairK' 
well  with  such  people  as  wo  met  on  the  way. 

We  discovered  when  too  late  that  three  of  our  men  wore  Hajts — that 
is,  men  who  have  made  pilgrimages  to  Mecca ;  and  these  men,  having 
each  considerable  influence,  divided  the  camp  into  three  rival  factions. 
They  had  separate  prayer-meetings,  and  constantly  quarrelled  with  each 
other.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  one  Haji  in  the  camp,  as  he  will  lead 
the  prayers,  and  if  a  good  j)reacher,  will  attract  at  sunset  all  the  tribea- 
mon  who  happen  to  bo  grazing  their  flocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  thus 
giving  the  expedition  prestige.  Sometimes  two  or  three  hundred  men 
would  bo  performing  their  devotions  in  a  long  double  lino  in  front  of 
our  tents,  the  preacher  intoning  the  service  standing  m'oII  in  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  line. 

Thirty  desert  camels  were  purcbaeed  at  a  cost  of  about  £2  lOs. 
a-piece,  and  also  the  necessary  camel-mats  and  ropes. 

Those  mats  are  made  by  the  Somali  women  by  chewing  strips  of  the 
bark  of  a  kind  of  acacia  thorn-tree  called  Galol.  The  frayed-out  strips 
of  bark  are  woven  into  a  mat,  so  as  tu  leave  long  soft  tags  on  one  side  of 
the  surface.  Two  of  these  mats  are  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  over 
the  hump  of  the  camel,  and  are  lashed  firmly  on  -with  ropes  made  of 
aloe  fibre  or  raw  hide.  Two  long  stakes  are  then  lashed  one  on  each  side  in 
the  form  of  a  V,  the  point  of  the  V  being  tied  together  above  the  hump, 
and  the  ends  of  the  stakes  boimd  together  beneath  the  belly  of  the  camel. 
The  load,  carefully  divided  into  two  equal  portions,  is  then  lashed 
across  the  stakes  on  each  side.  In  rainy  weather,  when  the  camels  are 
unluadod,  the  stakes  are  planted  in  the  ground  and  tied  together,  and 
the  mats  thrown  over  them,  thus  makiug  a  round,  brown  water-tight 
hovel,  called  by  the  natives  Gurgi.  Certain  camels  were  told  off  to  carry 
water  only. 

For  this  purpose  we  bought  a  number  of  bans — grass-woven  vessels 

made  water-tight  by  a  coating  of  mutton  fut.  These  vessels,  which  also  are 
made  by  the  women,  are  very  elastic,  and  not  so  liable  to  be  broken  as 
others.  They  wUl  hold  about  two  gallons  of  water  each  ;  but  the  grease 
gives  an  nnpleasant  taste  to  the  water,  whitih,  however,  we  were  obliged 
to  get  used  to,  as  wo  sometimes  hud  to  go  for  several  days  without 
finding  a  well. 

Two   months'  supplies  wore   laid  in,  such  as  rice,   dates,  clarified 
butter;  also  bales  of  American  aud  Indian  cloth,  to  be  used  as  presents. 
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Amongst  other  instrniueuts  we  carried  a  theodolite,  ciirofuUy  packed 
in  a  deal  hot,  and  swaddled  in  piecoa  of  camel-matting.  Wo  thus 
carried  it  safely  for  about  2000  miles,  during  this  and  two  snbBeqnent 
expeditions. 

Starting  from  TJerhcra  in  the  middle  of  Febraary,  wo  crossed  the 
ttonj'  plain  called  Guban  in  two  days,  and  climbed  up  to  the  Sboikh 
plat«au  by  a  difficult  pasiS.  This  part  of  the  Grolis  Range  is  abont 
35  miles  from  the  coasf,  and  can  in  clear  weather  be  easily  seen  from 
Berlierfi,  as  can  also  a  bluff  called  (ian  Libab,  further  west,  and  a  moun- 
tain called  Wagger,  30  miles  to  tho  cast. 

The  tomb  at  Sheikh  is  situated  on  tho  highest  point  of  the  caravan 
road  to  the  interior,  and  the  Golia  Range  rises  on  both  siden  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  600Q  feet — grassy  and  well-wooded,  with  cedar  trees  and 
eophorbiafi,  with  a  fair  supply  of  water,  the  constant  abode  of  varioua 
sub-tribee  of  the  Habr  Gerhajis  and  Esa  Musa,  who  here  find  grass  for 
their  flocks  and  herds  all  the  year  round. 

Seen  from  the  coast,  the  range  presents  Ihe  appearance  of  a  line'of 
blue  rocky  blnflfs  following  tho  general  direction  of  the  coast-line,  some- 
times approaching  nearer  to  the  sea,  and  sometimes  retiring  further 
inland — tho  barrier  between  the  hot  stony  maritime  plain,  called  Guban, 
and  the  cooler  and  pleasanter  upper  pkin,  called  Ogo,  which  slopes 
gently  down  to  the  interior,  and  merges  into  the  Hand  waterless  plain. 

Abont  4  miles  to  the  west  of  Sheikh  begins  a  line  of  towering  cliffs 
called  Fudwein,  which  ia  oontinned  westward  in  a  succossion  of  bluffs  to 
Gan  Libah  (tho  lion's  hand),  some  40  miles  distant.  Further  westward 
the  range  gradually  sinks,  and  melts  into  tho  maritime  plain  which  rises 
to  meet  it,  and  is  there  called  Ogo  Guban^-the  word  meaning  a  country 
between  Guban  and  Ogo. 

About  30  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Sheikh  is  situated  a  well-wooded 
mountain  called  Waggor,  divided  up  into  a  number  of  peaks,  the  highest 
of  which  is  about  6800  feet  above  sea-level.  Between  these  peaks  are 
fertile  valleys,  splendidly-wooded  slopes  and  broad  pastures,  supporting 
herds  of  sleek  cattle. 

Over  the  Sheikh  Pass  lies  the  most  direct  road  for  caravans  coming 
to  Berbera  from  tho  Habr  Gerhajis  tribe;  but  owing  to  tho  difficulty 
and  danger  of  bringing  laden  camels  this  way,  many  caravans  prefer  to 
go  round  40  miles  to  the  Miria  Pass,  a  much  easier  though  longer  road. 
The  Sheikh  road  was  some  years  ago  put  in  order  by  nn  English 
engineer  officer,  who  blasted  up  some  of  tho  more  difficult  iilaces;  but 
since  then  the  rain  has  washed  down  many  boulders  and  broken  away 
tho  road  in  not  a  few  pliices,  and  the  natives  were  now  anxious  that  we 
should  do  something  towards  putting  it  in  order  again,  as  many 
baggage  camels  were  now  lost  yearly,  and  water-hans,  etc,  destroyed. 

The  Sheikh  plateau,  on  which  stands  the  tomb  from  which  it  takes 
its  name,  consists  of  plain  red  soil,  and  is  in  one  place  cultivated  by  a 
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village  of  mullabs,  or  priests,  who  have  lived  here  frciu  time  imuieuiorial. 
Their  camol-mat  huts  are  pitched  amougst  eoino  ancient  mine,  eur- 
roiioded  by  a  high  and  thick  thorn  fence — a  defence  against  liona  and 
lootei*.  The  latter,  liowever,  generally'  leave  mullahs  alone,  uulese  hai'd 
pressed  for  food. 

Wherever  cultivation  is  carried  on  in  Somali-land,  it  ie  done  by  the 
mullahs,  who  iilono  enjoy  comparative  imnmnity  from  molestation  at  the 
hands  of  the  marauding  bands  which  constantly  wander  ahout  the 
country.  There  are  very  few  of  these  settlemente  in  the  land,  and  they 
are  generally  separtttfd  by  a  100  miles  or  bo  of  thorny  acacia  shrub. 
Near  the  tomb  there  is  a  largo  ancient  graveyard,  containing  some  5000 
graves ;  and  the  place  is  reputed  very  holy,  being  one  of  the  first  strong- 
holda  of  the  Arab  sheilths  wlio  came  over  from  Arabia  and  intermarried 
with  the  GuLla  women  ;  and  having  tbus  founded  a  powerful  trilw,  drove 
the  Qallafi  every  year  farther  into  the  interior.  The  work  is  still 
carried  on  by  the  various  Somali  tribes,  which  are  descended  from  the 
early  Arab  settlers,  who,  they  boast,  wore  near  relatives  of  the  Prophet. 

Having  selected  one  of  the  bluffs  of  Fudwoin  from  whence  wo  should 
be  able  to  take  observations  on  Bcrbera,  we  loft  the  heavy  baggage  in 
charge  of  the  priests,  and,  climbing  up  by  a  roundabout  way  some  1500 
feet  or  so,  we  reached  the  summit,  and  camped  at  the  edge  of  the  cliffs, 
which  here  full  Bheer  1000  feet  down  to  a  conlinuation  of  the  Sheikh 
plateau,  called  Mirso — a  high  lodge  running  round  the  foot  of  the  cliffs, 
much  cut  up  by  ravine*  and  covered  ivith  thorn  jungle.  All  around  us 
were  fine  cedar  trees  and  euphorbiaH  ;  the  former,  however,  appeared  to 
be  too  much  twisted  to  bo  of  much  use  as  timber.  A  short  distance  back 
from  the  edge  of  the  cliffs  there  wore  long  grassy  glades,  the  soil  being 
plain  red  alluvial,  and  the  ground  generally  sloping  gently  down 
towards  the  interior.  We  wore  unaldo  to  take  satisfactory  observations 
for  nearly  a  week,  as  it  rained  frequently  and  the  sky  was  overcast ;  but 
at  length  we  saw  Berbera  lighthouse,  distant  35  miles*  glimmering 
white  through  tho  theodolite  telescope,  and  obtained  azimuths  and 
latitudes.  Thus  we  fixed  the  first  point  in  our  chain  of  positions.  An 
azimuth  also  was  obtained  on  to  a  hill  caUed  Yin-owa,  45  miles  distant 
in  tho  interior. 

Our  method  throughout  of  fixing  positions  was  by  means  of  azimuths 
and  latitudes,  both  being  determined  by  niimerous  stellar  obeerva- 
tions,  the  sextant  being  worked  at  tho  same  time  as  the  theodolite.  The 
general  direction  for  loO  miles  was  8.E. ;  and  the  country  after  leaving 
Golis  being  very  open,  and  tho  atmosphere  clear,  and  distant  peaks  well 
defined,  we  found  no  difficulty  in  carrying  a  chain  of  azimuths  as  far  as 
we  went ;  but  on  our  direction  changing  to  east,  we  wero  obliged  to 
zigzag  a  little  to  fix  points  by  triangnlatii>n,  and  were  finally  obliged  to 
make  a  departure  due  south  to  the  edge  of  the  Hand  Desert,  in  order  to 
fix  Bur  Anod  and  Shilc  Madu,  two  mountains  in  the  Nogal  district. 
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After  whicb,  on  oar  return  journey,  we  had  plain  Bailing  again  to  a 
point  near  Earam,  and  then  worked  westward  by  means  of  latitudes  and 
azimuths  on  Waggor  Monniain,  which  had  previously  been  fixed  from 
Berhera  and  Fiidweiu.  Heights  wore  worked  out  by  aneroid,  haroniHter, 
and  thermometer  readings,  checked  hy  boiling-point  thormometur. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  having  Him^ultaneous  observations  taken  at 
the  coast. 

Up  to  the  time  that  we  reached  the  Dull>ahanta  country — that  is,  for 
about  150  miles — although  we  sometimes  at  night  heard  men  shouting  in 
the  distance,  I  do  not  think  we  met  more  than  200  men,  the  country 
on  our  line  of  march  Iieing  ranch  dried  up  for  want  of  water,  as  the  Dair, 
or  short  rains,  had  failed,  and  the  tribes  had  driven  their  flucks  to  better 
grajdng-gronnds  in  the  mountains.  Our  men  wore  at  first  much  in  fear 
of  raiiHng  parties,  and  there  were  constantly  scares  by  day  and  by 
night;  but  aa  they  became  more  confident  of  themaelves,  there  was 
presently  very  little  confusion,  every  man  going  quietly  to  his  place,  and 
remaining  on  the  alert. 

After  crossing  the  Golis  Range,  we  entered  the  Tug  Dehr  Valley,  and 
leaving  Burao  on  our  right,  marched  to  the  welts  of  Ber,  distant  from 
Fudwoin  about  50  miles,  our  way  lying  through  thick  thorn  jnnglo, 
everything  being  veiy  dried  up,  and  no  water  to  bo  obtained  until  wo 
reached  Ber.  Generally,  wherever  we  passed  over  a  waterless  country 
we  were  enabled  to  make  longer  marches,  as  no  people  were  met  with 
on  the  way,  and  so  there  wtvs  no  inducomeut  to  stop,  oven  had  the 
limited  supply  of  water  carried  in  our  bans  allowed  of  it. 

We  did  not  go  to  Burao,  where  we  might  have  got  water,  as  it  was 
slightly  out  of  our  way,  and  wo  did  not  wish  fo  bo  delayed  by  the  Burao 
people,  the  Habr  Gerhajia,  as  they  would  expect  presents ;  and  we 
required  all  we  had  for  the  Dulbahanta  and  Ilubr  Tuljaala  people.  On 
making  a  night  bivouac  about  5  miles  from  Barao,  however,  we  were 
▼isited  by  a  number  of  horsemen,  who  showed  ua  the  usual  equestrian 
exercises,  and  demanded  cloth.  Besides  these  men,  we  mot  no  others  up 
to  the  time  we  reached  Dabr  Dalol,  some  40  miles  S.E,  of  Ber,  excepting 
fitragglers  returning  from  what  they  said  were  unsuccessful  searches 
after  stolen  camels.  Although  we  thought  oureelvca  far  from  any  tribes, 
yet  it  was  just  in  this  plain  that  our  men  most  anticipated  attack, 
partly  bocanse  the  country  was  entirely  new  to  most  of  them,  and  partly 
because  it  is  just  in  these  desolate  places  that  looting  generally  takes 
place.  Also,  we  were  gradually  nearing  Bur  Dab,  a  blue  hazy  mass  of 
hills,  becoming  more  distinct  and  bolder  as  we  advanced — the  reputed 
rendezvoua  of  a  large  band  of  robbers  recruited  from  the  Musa  Abokr, 
Sad  Yunis,  and  Mahmud  Gerad,  three  very  turbulent  sub-tribes  in- 
habiting the  country  150  miles  east  of  Eur  Dab.  As  wo  neared  this 
mountain  we  crossed  the  fresh  tracks  of  a  large  body  of  horsemen 
deeply  imprinted  in  the  red  powdery  soil ;  and  many  were  the  diacussiona 
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the  sight  of  these  hoof  marks  gave  rise  to  amongst  the  men.     At  night 
men  shouted  to  us  from  the  thorny  jungle  that  they  would  attack  us. 
•  •«•«• 

The  latter  next  day  actually  came  into  collision  with  a  large  party 
of  robbers  just  after  a  Somali  caravan,  which  happened  to  be  passing  at 
the  time,  had  been  looted^  and  some  thousands  of  sheep  captured.  The 
robbers,  who  were  composed  of  spearmen  and  sHngers,  attacked  so  boldly, 
that  it  was,  unfortunately,  found  necessary  to  open  fire  on  them  to  drive 
them  off.  The  sheep  that  had  been  looted  were  abandoned  by  the  flying 
robbers,  and  returned  to  the  owners. 

Our  Aden  men,  bom  and  bred  in  a  town,  some  of  whom  had  never 
been  outside  one,  were  terrible  scaremongers,  and  often  infected  the  rest, 
and  were  with  difficulty  prevented  from  6rLng  on  occasional  men  seen 
roaming  about  in  the  bushes  near  the  camp  ;  but  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  hopeless  ones,  by  the  time  we  reached  the  Dulbahanta 
country  they  had  lost  their  fears,  and  on  a  sudden  alarm  at  night 
would  get  to  their  places  and  kneel  there  quietly,  ready  for  orders.  So 
much  so,  that  often  the  only  sign  of  uneasinesfl  would  be  the  sudden 
j-amping  to  their  feet  of  our  camels,  and  on  our  going  outside  the  tents 
we  would  find  the  men  kneeling  in  a  circle  round  the  camp  with  rifles 
ready,  not  a  word  being  said. 

On  our  return  journey  we  visiled  Bur  Dab,  and  examined  the  wells, 
and  also  went  on  over  the  tops  of  the  blufllB  ;  but  we  found  no  robbers 
there,  and  eubsetjuently,  after  our  retam  to  Berljera,  we  heard  that  the 
robbers  had  quitted  on  our  approach,  for  seeing  our  tents,  they  thought 
we  were  the  same  party  with  whom  they  had  come  into  ooUisioo,  and  so 
withdrew. 

The  rock,  in  some  places  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  plain,  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  whole  country  70  miles  around,  and  men  were  said 
to  be  constantly  on  the  outlook  for  passing  caravans,  and  to  raid  at  a 
distattce  of  50  miles.  The  looters  were  supposed  also  to  send  out  spies 
to  examine  the  ground  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wells  of  Ber  and  elsewhere, 
and  to  follow  any  fresh  caravan-tracks  they  might  there  find,  returning- 
to  inform  the  robbers. 

Bur  Dab  generally  divides  the  Habr  Toljaala  from  the  Dulbahant& 
oonntry,  and  all  caravans  to  Berbera  must  pass  either  on  one  side  or  the 
other ;  thus  tho  looters,  sometimes  three  hundred  in  number,  obtain 
much  booty,  and  only  vacate  the  place  when  caravans  have  been 
frightened  off  the  regular  routes,  and  taken  to  the  long  and  tedious 
Haud  Desert  journey,  where  they  must  carry  a  ten  days'  supply  of 
water,  none  being  obtainable  on  the  way. 

Having  thus  completely  paralysed  all  trade,  the  looters  return  to- 
their  several  tribes  until  such  time  as  a  return  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  traders  holds  out  a  prospect  of  further  booty. 

They  are  generally  all  young  men,  who,  having  got  tired  of  thc» 
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inactivity  of  homo  life,  band  tbemsclvcs  togethei",  nnd  coino  to  Bur  Dab 
for  two  or  three  nvonthB  in  the  year,  and  there  live  on  the  camels,  sheep, 
and  goata  which  they  am  lucky  enough  to  capture  from  passing  cara- 
Yans,  every  now  and  then  organis-ing  a  distant  raid  on  some  hoetile 
tribe.  They  return  to  their  familiee  when  rain  haa  fallen,  and  tho 
young  grass  gives  pruspect  of  fat  elieep  for  food,  and  a  life  of  ease  after 
the  hardshipa  of  a  period  of  outlawry. 

So  much  for  the  robbers.  Ilaiiliug  ia  always  carried  on  between 
fribea  at  feud  with  each  other;  but  trading  caravans  are,  m  a  rule, 
respected,  except  by  these  Bnr  Dab  robbers,  and  the  Jibril  Aboltr  on  tho 
west.  Hostile  tribes,  carefully  avoiding  each  other,  and  on  the  alert 
after  a  recent  raid,  gradually  becorao  careless,  and  leave  their  camels 
and  flocks  in  charge  of  women  and  children,  whilst  the  men  sleep  and 
dawdle;  then  the  more  enterprising  tribe  collects  its  horssmon,  and 
they,  taking  a  supply  of  dried  meat  on  the  saddle-bows,  ride  off  in  the 
night,  surprise  the  enemy's  flocks,  and,  killing  such  men  as  are  in  the 
way,  drive  off  tho  animals  before  the  hostilo  tribesmen  have  had  time  to 
assemble. 

If  pursued,  the  captured  sheep  and  goat«  are  left  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  their  rightful  owners ;  but  the  camels  are  driven  on  at  great  speed 
into  the  mountains,  and  then  all  chance  of  recovery  is  gone. 

Looting  horses  will  often  go  for  two  or  three  days  without  water, 
and  we  hear  of  fivd  thousand  camels  being  captured  in  this  way  at  ono 
swoop — a  valuable  prize,  worth,  say,  £12,000,  to  bo  divided  amongst  the 
lucky  spoilers.  When  the  raid  has  been  aiTanged  by  horsemen  combined 
with  men  on  foot,  the  share  of  the  horsemen  is  always  twice  as  large  as 
that  of  the  others. 

Feuds  between  tribes  vary  in  intensity  according  to  the  number  of 
men  that  have  been  killed,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  done. 
It  is  a  point  of  honour  vi'ith  a  tribe  not  to  be  satisfied  until  an  equal 
number  of  the  enemy  has  been  killed  ;  and  tho  feud  ia  carried  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  after  the  Corsican  method,  until  the  tally  is 
correct. 

Thus,  if  a  single  man  of  the  enemy  is  met  with  at  a  desert  well,  his 
life  is  not  to  be  deKpised,  and  he  ia  mobbed  and  murdered,  and  the  score 
reduced  by  one.  Tribes,  however,  get  very  tired  of  tbis  sort  of  thing, 
and  apiioe  of  seventy  camels  i>Qr  man  haa  been  fixed  upon  as  blood-money ; 
and  if  both  sides  are  willing,  the  fend  is  settled  by  the  side  having  the 
greater  number  of  slain  receiving  seventy  camels  for  each  man  who  is 
killed  in  excess  of  the  cneiu3''s  dead.  Since  the  British  have  occupied,  the 
coast,  the  tribes  have  been  encouraged  to  accept  our  arbitration  in  these 
matters;  and  many  settlements  have  been  made,  Bometimea,  however,  to 
be  broken  over  some  dispute  in  connection  with  tho  quality  of  camels 
paid  as  blood-money — some  being  too  old,  others  too  young,  etc.  We 
have  now  a  settled  price  of  700  rupees  to  represent  the  fine  of  seventy 
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tamels.  Good  camels  would  actually  he  worth,  more  tliau  three  times 
that  amount,  bnt  in  cases  of  blood-monoy  a  nominal  value  only  is 
paid. 

^Vh6n  a  private  mui"der  is  committed,  the  murderer  must  either  be 
banded  over  to  the  fuiaily  of  the  murdered  man,  or  else  the  tribe  must 
fight  for  him,  and  arrange  payment  of  blood-monoy.  If  the  murderer  is  a 
"good  man  "  (that  is,  if  he  has  murdered  many  others,  and  looted  many 
camels),  the  tiibe  refuses  to  give  him  up,  and  fights  for  him;  if  ho  is 
not  a  "  good  mau,"  ho  is  handed  over,  and  methodically  led  out  to  have 
his  throat  cut. 

The  Dulbahanta,  like  other  large  tribes,  are  split  up  into  many  sub- 
tiibes,  and  these  again  into  smaller  sections  and  families.  They  gene- 
rally occupy  the  Nogal  Valley,  which  we  entered  after  leaving  a  place 
called  Kirrid.  Nogal  is  the  name  given  to  tbe  whole  district  comprising 
the  Ain,  Tug  Dehr,  and  other  valloyB.  In  the  centre  of  this  district  Bur 
iJab,  Bur  Anod,  and  Sbile  Madu  are  masses  of  rock  forming  islands  in 
the  broad  Nogal  Valley.  The  hills  are  generally  composed  of  trap- 
rock  ;  but  gypsum  is  found  in  the  valleys ;  and  all  the  wells  are  sunk  in 
this,  the  water  being  very  foul,  partly  owing  to  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen latent  in  the  water,  and  partly  owing  to  the  surface  scum  which 
diaing  into  the  wells  after  the  departure  of  the  flocks  and  herds  which 
have  been  watering  there  during  the  season  when  grass  has  been 
abundant  in  tlie  neighbourhood.  We  suftered  much  from  bad  water,  as 
8omo  of  the  wells  we  drank  at  had  not  been  used  for  a  long  time,  and 
were  consequently  very  foul.  The  water  in  the  wells  iMJOomes  fairly 
sweet  after  flocks  have  been  drinking  from  them  for  some  days,  as  the 
bad  water  becomes  exhausted,  and  a  fresh  supply  filters  in.  Most  of  the 
wells  have  been  quarried  out  of  the  rock  by  the  race  of  men  said  to  be 
Gallas,  who  inhabited  the  country  prior  to  the  Somali  invasion,  the  latter 
disdaining  to  dig  any  wells  except  with  his  hands  in  soft  sand.  The  sub- 
tribes  have  each  their  own  separate  pastures  and  watering-places,  and 
will  not  drink  at  each  other's  wells  unless  on  terms  of  intimate  friend- 
ship. Witli  Buch  thousands  of  camels,  goats,  sheep,  and  ponies,  the 
watering  has  to  be  done  very  methodically,  diifcrent  hours  for  this 
being  allotted  to  different  farailios.  The  men  descend  into  the  woUs,  say, 
20  feet  down,  and  water  is  pagsed  up  from  man  to  man  in  skin  buckets, 
and  ponred  into  skins  arranged  in  the  form  of  basins  with  sticks,  and 
propped  up  by  stones.  The  herds  are  then  driven  up  to  drink,  and 
driven  off  again  to  give  place  toothers.  All  the  time  the  men  engaged  in 
the  wells  are  singing  songs,  and  others  sing  and  whistle  encouragement 
to  the  camels.  The  white  gj^psum  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  the  wells  is 
ground  into  dust  by  the  continual  passage  of  beasts,  and  is  glaring,  and 
very  trying  to  the  eyes.  At  sunset  all  the  beasts  are  driven  off,  and 
collected  by  families  inside  thick  thorn  fences ;  fires  are  lighted,  sheep 
killed,  and  songa  and  dances  kept  up  until  a  late  hour.     The  position 
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of  csacU  8ub-tribe  ia  rnaiked  by  thirty  or  forty  brown  zerebas,  inside 
which  camel-mats,  rigged  up  on  stioks,  aftbrd  shelter  to  the  women  and 
cliildrcD. 

The  Dulbahantaa  had  never  before  been  visited  by  Europeans,  and 
were  very  Buepicious  of  our  intentions.  We  were  therefore  obliged  to 
remain  at  some  distance  from  the  "vvel Is  until  they  had  finished  watering, 
as  thoy  suspected  us  of  designs  of  poisoning  the  water.  Tribute  was  often 
demanded  under  the  name  of  "  preaents,"  and  it  is  difficult,  with  so  many 
sub-tribes,  to  caixy  sufficient  clolh  to  satisfy  them.  Our  only  plan  was 
to  find  out  which  was  the  most  powerful,  and  depend  on  them  for 
choking  oflf  the  others.  Thus  wo  got  on  fairly  well  with  moat  of  them, 
though  they  all  expected  more,  and  tried  the  effect  of  demonstrations  to 
impress  us ;  but  there  were  only  one  or  two  men  of  any  note  of  whom 
we  had  any  reason  to  complain. 

At  Badwein,  in  the  centre  of  that  part  of  the  Nogal  Valley  which  is 
03cupied  by  tlio  Arasama  sub-tribe,  wo  discovered  extensive  ruins  of  an 
ancient  city,  and  close  by  a  largo  tank  fpiarried  out  of  the  gypsum  rook. 
The  deserted  ruins  covered  an  area  of  about  40,000  square  yards, 
choked  up  with  cactus  and  aloes,  the  haunt  of  leopards  and  hysenaB. 
Most  of  the  houses  have  been  reduced  to  mounds  of  stone  and  rubble, 
covered  with  straggling  mimosa  bushes,  but  here  and  there  the  walls  of 
houses  were  better  preserved.  We  rode  into  one  house,  whose  walls 
Btood  some  10  feet  high,  and  found  it  divided  into  many  partitions,  the 
building  being  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  sides  200  foet  long 
and  100  feet  wide.  Curious  niches  here  and  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  used  as  fire-places. 

Seeing  the.se  things,  we  listenetl  with  respect  to  the  Somali  legend  of 
a  civilised  people  who  had  long  passed  away  before  the  onset  of  the 
savages  whose  guests  we  now  were.  The  Sowalis  said  this  civilised 
people  cultivated  all  the  lands  around,  and  occupied  large  cities,  that 
they  could  read  and  write,  and  that  when  their  (the  Somalia')  fathers 
came  to  the  country,  many  buildings  bore  traces  of  writing  which  had 
long  since  been  worn  away  by  the  work  of  time.  They  called  the 
people  "  Harli,"  and  said  they  were  there  prior  to  the  G  alias.  The 
latter  had  dug  the  rooky  wells  at  Kirrid  which  we  saw  on  firit  entering 
the  country,  and  had  out  a  rude  Christian  cross  in  the  face  of  the  cave — 
the  only  ancient  nign  existing  of  a  rude  fonn  of  Christianity  in  the  land. 
We  tried  to  decipher  what  was  said  to  be  writing  on  the  pillar  of  a  door- 
way ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  make  out  any  letters,  as  the  surface  of  the 
gypsum  BtonoB,  of  which  all  the  houses  were  built,  had  become  much 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  rain,  and  looked  spongy,  like  2>umicc-Btone- 
We  rode  with  our  party  of  Dulbahantas  in  amongst  the  ruins,  out  of  ono 
house  into  another,  and,  standing  nn  high  heaps  of  debrU,  let  our  eyes 
range  over  a  landscape  dotted  with  crumbling  grey  walls  imbedded  in 
clumps  of  aloea  and  cactus.     As  wo  picked  our  way  among  the  fallen 
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blocks,  wo  distiirlieJ  a  Lord  of  deer  feeding  Inside  tlie  remains  of  an 
old  building,  and  everywhere  guinea-fowl,  of  the  species  called  viiUnrino, 
scuttled  out  of  our  path.  TVo  wished  much  to  dig  amongst  the  ruins 
for  ancient  potterj',  etc.,  Imt  were  prevented  from  doing  bo  by  the 
BQspicion  and  prejudice  of  our  hosta,  who  consider  any  tampering  with 
these  places  as  BacrilegiouB.  There  were  many  old  graves,  some  of  which 
seemed  to  bo  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross;  tlioy  were  pla.stered  over 
with  a  mortar  composed  of  pounded  gypsum  and  water.  The  Dulba- 
hantoB  DOW  make  their  graves  in  the  same  manner,  only  Moslem  in 
design ;  always  in  the  vicinity  of  water,  as  certain  rites,  for  which  water 
is  necessary,  have  to  be  carried  out.  In  some  cases  dead  men  are  carried, 
strapped  on  camels,  long  distancea  in  order  to  be  buried  near  water. 
We  much  wished  to  remain  some  daya  and  explore  this  dead  city,  but 
Tarioua  sub-tribea  of  Dulbahantas  were  very  uneasy  and  suspicious  of 
our  intentions,  so  wo  thought  it  advisaltl©  not  to  prolong  our  stay. 
They  could  not  undcrBtand  why  wo  roamed  about  in  desolate  places 
instead  of  accepting  the  hospitality  of  their  wandering  camps,  where  the 
whole  place  was  infested  with  camel-ticks  ;  and  having  seen  us  working 
the  theodolite,  they  credited  us  with  designs  of  presently  bringing  an 
army  to  take  the  country.  They  dissuaded  us  as  well  as  they  could  from 
proceeding  to  the  out-of-the-way  peaks  we  had  fixed  upon  as  points  of 
observation,  and  placed  many  obstacles  in  the  way,  assuring  us  we 
should  be  attacked  by  savage  (ribee,  and  that  we  were  going  into  u 
country  utterly  waterless,  that  our  camels  would  be  devoured  by  lions, 
etc.  Seeing,  however,  that  wo  went  all  the  same,  and  discovered  wateir 
in  spite  of  them,  they  gave  up  the  attempt,  and  we  were  better  friends 
after. 

We  were  obliged  to  make  a  departure  south  from  El  Dab,  as  Muyo, 
the  place  we  intended  to  go  to,  and  which  was  eaid  to  be  on  the  Toljaala- 
Dulbahanta  frontier,  lay  nearly  due  east  of  us,  and  so  its  position  cnuld 
not  bo  determined  by  means  of  azimuths  and  latitudes.  This  departure 
south  carried  us  to  a  Btony  range  of  hills  bounding  the  great  Huml 
Desert,  and  our  observations  were  made  on  a  high  blufl'  called  Galfai 
— ^the  place  of  the  Gallas — where  many  large  cairna  spoke  of  the  former 
occupation  of  these  people. 

On  our  return  from  this  place  we  examined  the  tank  at  Badwein, 
and  found  it  to  be  an  oblong  hole  quarried  out  of  gypsum  rock,  about 
120  yards  long  and  80  yards  wide,  with  perpendicular  rocky  sides.  The 
water,  which  was  40  feet  from  the  surface,  |iresented  the  appearance  of  a 
lake  of  ink,  very  foul  and  unpleasant.  Ponies  and  slietp,  however,  are 
driven  down  to  drink  at  a  place  where  one  of  the  sides  has  fallen  in. 
Thick  evergreen  bushes  flourished  in  all  the  crevices,  and  vulturine 
guinea-fowl  came  in  long  linos  in  Indian  file  to  drink.  We  shot  some  of 
these  birds,  and  found  them  very  palatable  ;  but  the  Somalia  would  on  no 
account  touch  them,  as  they  never  eat  birds  of  any  kfeid.     They  are  very 
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fustidious  also  aa  to  oatiag  game,  only  oortaia  kinds  of  deer  being 
considered  good,  and  those  must  have  their  tbroatb  cut  in  the  orthodox 
Mussulman  way,  high  up  under  the  jaw.  We  preferred  to  sever  the 
head  from  the  body  low  down  the  neck,  in  order  to  make  better  spcci- 
niens  fur  setting  up  ;  and  many  of  our  apecimena  were  spoilt  by  the  men 
rushing  in  to  the  wounded  gam©  before  we  could  come  up. 

At  Muyo  we  were  at  the  oaatera  end  of  the  Bur  Dab  Kange,  having 
the  Tug  Dohr  Valley,  now  20  milea  wide,  on  the  north,  and  the  Ain 
and  Shilloli  Valleys  on  the  south.  The  whole  district  is  called  Xogal. 
Bur  Anod,  the  hill  which  we  had  heard  so  much  about,  was  within  easy 
reach  of  us,  and  vorj'  distinct,  whilst  Shile  Mudu  was  easily  seen  a  little 
further  east,  and  the  positions  were  fixed  in  our  maps.  Near  Mayo 
there  are  a  few  rocky  wells — a  bone  of  contention  to  the  surrouudiug 
tribes,  situated  as  they  are  in  debatable  land  between  the  Arasama  Gerad 
and  the  Mahmud  Gerad,  two  Dulbahanta  tribes,  who  have  been  for  a 
long  time  past  fighting  out  a  blood  feud.  Ruiding  parties  from  Lolh 
sides  water  their  ponies  here,  and  we  actually  met  a  party  of  Arasama 
horsemen,  who  bad  jutafc  come  back  70  miles  from  an  unsacoessful  att-ack 
on  the  Habr  Toljaala  tribe.  Wo  now  and  then  on  our  march  saw  knots 
of  horsemen  on  the  brows  of  the  hills,  and  in  some  cases  they  would 
charge  up  to  us  to  try  to  throw  the  caravan  into  confusion;  but  on 
seeing  us  undisturbed,  they  would  pull  up  when  a  short  distance  off,  and 
parley,  and  demand  cloth.  Muyo  was  the  furthest  point  of  our  journey, 
and  wo  turned  back  thcnco  on  our  return  journey  by  another  route 
to  Karam,  having  penetrated  well  into  the  Nogal  district.  We  marched 
back  to  Badweiu,  and  Iheuco  through  thousands  of  camels  of  the  Arasama 
and  Barkad  Gerad  tu  El  Dab,  whore  wo  made  some  parting  presents,  and 
then  struck  off  to  the  northward,  accompanied  by  a  large  native  caravan, 
which  wished  to  take  advantage  of  our  protection  past  the  northern  end 
of  Bur  Dab.  Our  way  for  a  day's  march  lay  amongst  stony  hills  and 
up  a  thorny  valley,  until  we  reached  the  summit  of  a  low  rauge  which 
separates  the  Habr  Toljaala  from  the  Dulbahanta  country,  and  is  here 
called  Laba  Gardai  (two  views).  We  then  descended  on  the  other  side 
to  the  Tug  Dehr  Valley,  and,  turning  to  the  left,  marched  to  the  wells  of 
Arreged,  situated  in  a  cleft  between  two  bluffs  of  Bur  Dab,  and  eaid  to 
be  the  headquarters  of  the  robbers.  We  had  thus  in  coming  and  going 
made  a  complete  circuit  of  Bur  Dab.  Although  wo  were  disturbed  at 
night  by  spies,  we  were  not  attacked,  and  completed  our  observations 
without  hindi'anoe.  We  asceudetl  a  high  bluff  of  Bur  Dab  about  1000 
feet  above  camp,  and  found  that  the  hill  was  composed  of  trap-rock, 
the  inside  falliug  away  to  a  basin  tunnelled  in  all  directions  by  caves, 
said  to  bo  inhabited  by  robbers  whoooTcr  tlioy  come  here.  The  regular 
stratification  of  the  rocks  and  the  general  formation  did  not  seem  to 
warrant  the  assumption  that  this  basin  is  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  as 
stated  by  some  travellora  to  the  Italian  Geographical  Society.     The 
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natives  told  us  that  no  BuropeanB  had  ever  been  there  before.  It  is 
possible  that  the  word  Bur  DAb,  meaning  a  rocky  hill,  was  mistaken  for 
Bur  Dab,  meaning  a  hill  of  fire,  or  a  volcano. 

The  native  caravan  wo  had  been  escorting  left  us  at  Arreged,  and 
wont  on  to  Berbera,  via  (he  Miria  Pass,  to  Huguf.  The  merchandise 
consisted  of  gum  arabic,  myrrh,  frankincense,  bides,  and  ostrich 
feathers,  also  a  number  of  fat-tailed  sheep  ;  and  after  disposing  of  these 
at  Berbora,  the  natives  intended  bringing  back  cloth,  dates,  and  rice. 
Most  of  the  thorn  trees  in  the  Dalbahanta  country  pruduoo  gum  arabic, 
and  clear  transparent  knobs  could  be  seen  sticking  on  the  naked 
branches.  The  inside  of  these  knobs  is  Quid,  and  sweet  to  the  taste,  and 
tho  Somalis  eat  great  quantities;  but  only  when  near  water,  as  they 
require  to  drink  much  at  tho  time. 

Bur  Dab  itself  is  clilefly  noted  for  its  myrrh.  Caravans  do  not  gene- 
rally go  to  Berbera  from  the  rnterior,  except  at  a  certain  season,  when 
rain  has  fallen  near  the  coast,  and  the  maritime  plain,  at  other  times 
almost  devoid  of  vegetation,  is  covered  with  tufts  of  short  grass,  and  tho 
mimosa  bushes  are  in  leaf.  Theii  the  tribes  in  tho  vicinity  camp  about 
the  town  itself,  and  caravans  come  in  from  the  interior.  The  goods  are 
stacked  in  a  stone  enclosure  tinder  the  control  of  Customs  officers,  and  the 
camels  are  driven  out  itito  the  plain  to  graze. 

The  tribes  immediately  around  Berbera  demand  tribute  from  other 
tribes  sending  caravans  through  them,  and  tho  tribute  has  been  fixed  at 
so  much  a  head  per  camel,  and  is,  under  the  present  arrangement,  paid 
into  tho  British  Customs,  to  bo  subsequently  divided  amongst  the  elders 
of  the  coast  tribes.  There  aro  two  roads  chiefly  used  by  caravans  from 
the  Dulbahanta  country  to  Berbera  ;  one  is  vid  the  Sheikh  Pass,  and  onei 
is  via  the  Miria  Pass,  the  latter  being  by  far  the  better,  and  although 
much  longer,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  preferred  to  the  shorter  but  more  precipitous 
Sheikh  road,  where  camels  often  come  to  grief.  Also,  the  n>ad  eid  the 
Miria  Pass  only  passes  through  the  Habr  Toljaala  coutiiry — a  fairly 
peaceable  people  ;  whereas  tho  Sheikh  road  passes  through  the  Ilabr 
Yunis  and  Esa  Musa,  the  former  being  frequently  at  war  with  their 
noighboora  or  amongst  themselves.  Both  those  roads  are  commanded  by 
Bur  Dab,  as  caravans  must  either  pass  to  the  south  by  Kirrid,  or  to  the 
north  by  Arreged;  and  the  more  inland  trado  is  effectually  stopped  wlien 
this  mountain  is  occupied  by  a  large  number  of  robbers.  The  latter  are 
recruited  from  several  eub-tribes,  the  Musa  Abokr,  Sad  Yunis,  and 
Mahmud  Gerad,  who  all  occupy  lands  to  the  east  of  tho  Miria  road, 
stretching  up  to  tho  sea,  and  so  aro  enabled  to  cut  in  on  the  lines  of 
march  of  caravans.  The  Habr  Toljaala  aro  a  powerful  tribe,  and  make 
it  a  point  of  honour  that  caravans  shall  have  safe  passage  through  their 
country,  and  they  receive  a  part  of  tho  duew  for  this  purpose.  When  this 
tribe  is  down  in  the  maritime  plain,  however,  th©  looters  come  up  to 
Bur  Dab  and  raid  all  around.     In  the  summer,  when  the  Ilabr  Toljaala 
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come  up  to  the  ooolor  and  more  grassy  couutry  about  Bur  Dab,  the 
Mahmad  Gerad,  etc.,  raid  all  along  the  maritime  plain,  and  have 
been  known  to  loot  all  the  camels  off  the  plain  immediately  around 
Berbers,  and  carry  them  off  to  the  monutainB  before  they  could  be 
pursued. 

The  Habr  Toljaala  say  they  have  much  more  trouble  keeping  the 
roads  safe  than  the  Esa  Musa,  who  lire  immediately  around  Berbera, 
where  the  Britiah  occupation  keeps  looters  at  a  diBtance,  and  so  they  now 
demand  a  larger  portion  of  the  dues. 

A  camel  corps  has  now  been  raised  at  Berbera,  compoaed  of  Somalis, 
equipped  with  Snider  rifles,  and  properly  drilled  by  the  Political 
Resident  The  camels  of  this  corpe  were  imported  from  Arabia,  and 
were  supposed  to  require  jowary  for  food  ;  and  consequently,  in  order  to 
supply  this  want,  a  stimulus  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  jowary  at 
the  Dubar  wells,  whore  are  the  gardens  of  Berbera,  distant  7j^  miles. 
Water  is  brought  in  pipes  from  Dubar  to  Berbera,  where  it  is  collected 
in  tanks,  the  whole  l>eing  the  work  of  the  Egyptians  before  oxir  occupa- 
tion. The  Arab  camels  are  in  the  rainy  season  daily  driven  out  into 
the  plain  to  browse  on  the  low  mimosa  bushes ;  and  although  new  to  this 
kind  of  food,  they  have  soon  become  used  to  it,  and  thrive  so  well  that 
there  ie  now  no  danger  of  the  supply  of  fodder  ever  running  short,  suffi* 
cient  jowary  being  easily  ratsod  to  supply  the  camels'  food  during  the 
dry  Beason.  Jowary  is  grown  in  the  interior  wherever  mullahs,  or 
priesie,  have  settlements,  they  only  being  fairly  secure  from  molestation. 

On  a  subsequent  expedition  we  visited  the  largest  of  these  settlements, 
the  only  inland  village  in  Somali-land  before  reaching  Faf,  on  the  Webbe. 
It  is  called  Hargaisa,  and  is  auiTounded  by  eitensive  jowary  crops.  Tho 
soil  here  is  generally  plain  red  alluvial,  topped  with  a  fine  layer  of  sand, 
the  same  exactly,  and  not  a  bit  better,  that  we  had  seen  stretching  for 
more  than  100  miles  down  the  course  of  the  Tug  Dehrand  other  valleys. 
Bain  is  continually  falling  at  all  seasons  on  the  elevated  Golis  Hange, 
which  shuts  out  the  stony  maritime  plain  from  tho  elevated  interior ; 
but  as  we  retire  from  the  hills  we  only  have  rain  at  certain  seasons. 
One  season  is  called  Dair  (the  short  rains),  tho  other  being  called  Gu 
(the  big  rains).  It  was  the  season  of  tho  Dair  rains  when  we  starteil 
from  Berbera  ;  but  tliey  failed,  and  the  countrj'  we  passed  through  was 
much  dried  up,  the  soil  being  powdered  and  driven  in  clouda  by  the 
wind  as  it  was  knocked  up  by  the  camtls'  feet. 

The  highest  mountain  we  ascended  iu  the  Golis  is  called  Wagger, 
and  is  about  6800  feet  high,  and  inhabited  by  the  Mahamed  Esa,  a  sub- 
clan  of  the  Esa  Musa,  not  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the  Habr  Toljaala 
owing  to  a  dispute  aneut  road  duoB.  On  this  mountain  many  fat  cattle 
wandered  knee-deep  in  grassy  glades,  and  there  were  flowers  everywhere, 
and  birds  sang  in  all  the  trees.  The  trees,  chiefly  cedar  and  euphorbia, 
in  some  cases  grew  to  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  I  measured  one  cedar 
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AlUtade. 

LatitiideM. 

LoogKode  E. 

Fe«t. 

O          1          H 

o       >      u 

Karima  Goraiyu 

2410 

10    9  20 

Kudkuduba— <;amp    .... 

22S6 

10    8  85 

„         Turki— Hill  .     .     . 

,, 

10    7  16 

Bnlhar.P 

15 

10  23    6 

44  25  58 

,,      (Chowki) 

•• 

10  23    6 

44  -^5  59 

IIL  September  to  October,  1891. 

I>amal 

392.'> 

9  41  52 

Aw  Boba 

5097 

10    4  30 

Lasmaan — Stone  zeriba    .     ,     . 

1956 

10  44  52 

42  51  28 

Homal 

1744 

10  38  85 

Aligilla 

1969 

10  27  10 

Alimaan 

8022 

10  15  34 

Darinwoda 

2082 

10  26  SO 

Folia,  Lower — Second  camp  .     . 

1395 

10  49  45 

„      Upper 

1649 

10  45  12 

Buh-gortog 

1822 

10  47  42 

42  54    3 

Zaila  Besidency 

•• 

11  21    0 

48  28  20  • 

IV.  Habr  Gerbaji's  country. 

Warren 

9  36    4 

Upula 

9  21  22 

Burao 

9  80  39 

45  35  40 

Aomng'g'a 

9  25  51 

45  39  42 

Suria  ganza 

9  20    3 

Balheeli 

9    8  13 

Bohordli 

9    6  14 

46    6    5 

Oarahrho 

8  54  12 

Cour  Barri 

8  47    3 

V.  Jibril  Abokr  count  r v. 

Jebel  Ecmass 

10  17  52 

Taranah 

10  10  52 

Biji 

10    9  57 

Garas 

10    7  51 

Dadciaba  Ged  Lasgoil      .     .     . 

10    7  27 

Hug 

10    1  44 

ELehlao 

9  58  15 

Harg'aiea 

9  82  87 

Jalele 

.. 

9  44  56 

ElDomet 

9  50  85 

Alelahloe 

9  64  17 

Dehnulowanley 

9  57    0 

Sctowar 

1           •• 

9  59  37 

*  Longitude  calculated  from  Efat  Island,  as  given  on  chart,  tu.,  lat.  11°  29'  86"  N. 
long.  43^^  27'  18"  E. 
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A  SHORT  time  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  presenting  to  the  Libmry  of  tho 
Royal  Geogmphical  Society  a  copy  of  a  amall  manual  I  had  compiled  ot 
the  Siyin  dialect,  epoken  in  tho  Northera  Cbin  Hills.  Thia  manaal,* 
together  with  one  of  tho  Banngsho  dialect,  compiled  by  Jjieut.  Macnabli, 
Political  Oflicer  at  naliu,and  published  almost  simultauoousl}'  with  mine, 
are  tho  first  attempts,  bo  far  as  I  ain  aware,  at  reducing  to  writing  these 
hitherto  wholly  unkno'v\Ti  languages.  But  ae  I  believe  that,  speaking 
gerierall}^  not  much  is  known  ahont  the  Chin  tribes,  their  country'  and 
their  customs,  I  venture  in  this  paper  to  j^ive  what  in  formation  I  can, 
and  I  trust  it  will  be  found  in  some  measure  interesting. 

I  have  been  often  asked,  "Where  are  the  Chin  Hills?"  and  £ 
remember  one  of  my  brother  officers  receiving  a  home  letter  while  we 
were  serving  in  that  "oomer  of  the  earth,"  in  which  an  aunt  of  his 
wrote,  "  I  had  no  idea  yon  had  gone  to  China."  It  is,  perhaps,  needless 
for  mo  to  Hay  that  the  China  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  China, 
and  have  never  even  heard  of  such  a  place.  In  fact,  the  tribes  in  tho 
Chin  Hills  do  not  even  call  themselves  Chins,  and  the  word  is,  I  believe, 
either  a  Burmese  one  or  of  liiirmeso  origin.  What  it  means  I  do  not 
know,  as  I  am  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  Burmese  language. 

Tho  China  arc  sometimes  confounded  with  the  Kachins.  I  need 
hardly  say  the  two  nations  are  wholly  distinct,  and  the  countries 
ijccupied  by  them  lie  veiy  far  ajuart. 

Position  (if  the  Chin  IlUh  mid  Lined  of  Apiiroaeh. — An  idea  of  the 
position  of  the  Chin  Hills  may  perhaps  be  most  easily  conveyed  if  I  say, 
that  ft  line  drawn  from  Mandalay  to  Chittagong  passes  at  longitude 
H3-+5  almost  through  the  centre  of  tho  Chin  country.  The  boundaries 
of  the  country  may  be  roughly  stated  as  the  Manipni-  valley  on  the 
north,  tho  Arakan  Hill  tracts  on  the  south,  tho  Kubo,  Kalo,  Myittha, 
and  Yaw  valleys  on  the  east  and  sonth-cast,  and  tho  Lushai  Hills  on  the 
west.  To  reach  the  Chin  Hills  a  traveller  starting  from  Mandalay 
would  first  proceed  by  steamer  down  the  Irrawaddy  to  Pakoko.  He 
would  then  change  into  a  steamer  going  tip  the  Chindwin  River,  and 
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travel  to  Kalewa.  From  Kalewa  he  would  proceed  ty  country  Twat  up 
the  Mpltha  River  as  far  as  Kalemyo.  All  tbe  above  places  are  to  bo- 
found  in  any  good  atlas.  Arrived  at  Kaleniyo,  he  would  find  himself  at 
the  edget>f  the  terai  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  Northern  Chin  Hills,  and 
about  30  miles  by  road  from  Fort  White,  which  lies  nearly  due  west  of 
Kalemyo.  Fort  White  is  our  principal  post  in  tbe  Northern  Chin  Hills  • 
and  to  reach  Haka,  our  priucipu!  post  in  the  Southern  Chin  Hills,  ho 
could  either  proceed  from  Fort  White  by  the  road  which  has  been  reconlly 
made  southwards  over  the  hills  through  Tauhon  Ywama  (now  Falam^ 
to  Haka,  or  he  could  go  from  Kalemjo  by  country  boat  np  tbe  Myittha 
as  far  aa  Kan,  and  proceed  thence  westward  to  Haka,  which  lies  some 
60  miles  from  KAn. 

Qeographir.ai  Features. — The  Chin  Hills  are,  I  understand,  spurs  from 
the  Himalayan  Range,  which  finally  disappear  in  the  sea  ;  but  I  havo 
heard  it  said  that  the  Andaman  Islands  are  a  portion  of  these  spurs 
cropping  up  again  for  the  last  time  out  of  the  ocean.  The  Chin  and 
Lushai  Hills  nm  from  north  to  south  in  parallel  ranges,  of  which  the 
Letha  Kange,  on  which  Fort  White  stands,  boasts,  I  believe,  of  having  tho 
highest  peaks.  When  I  was  serving  in  these  hills,  Kennedy  Peak,  some 
n  miles  north  of  Fort  White,  was  supposed  to  be  the  loftiest  peak  in 
the  Chin  Liishai  Hills,  and  its  altitude  is  dose  on  8800  feet  above  sea- 
leveL  But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  there  is  not  a  still  loftier  one  lyin^t 
40  miles  further  north,  and  called  Mwelpi,  i.e.,  big  mountain,  and 
which  certainly  iippcarcd  to  me  to  bo  higher  than  Kennedy  Peak.  The 
Letha  range  forms  the  watershed  for  the  Kale  and  Kubo  valleys  on  the- 
oast,  and  the  valley  of  tho  Nankatho,  or  Manipur  Eiver,  on  the  west. 
This  river  is  called  by  the  Cbins,  Ngunpi,  i.e.,  big  river,  but  it» 
average  breadth  is  not  more  than  50  yards  at  the  outside,  and  it» 
average  depth  G  foot  or  less,  though  deep  pools  are  frequently  me* 
with.  The  hills  are  exceedingly  steep  and  precipitous,  tho  ejietern 
slopes  of  the  Lutha  Range  being  clothed  wltli  dense  primeval  jungle, 
while  tho  western  slopes  are  generally  comparatively  open,  except  fo«- 
scattered  trees  and  long  grass  which  is  burnt  annually.  There  aro  n<» 
fine  valleys  to  spoak  of,  for  tho  spurs  and  ravines  run  steeply  down  t<k 
the  banks  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  and  tho  banks  theaisolves  are  often 
precipitous-  Tho  beds  of  the  rivers  aro  full  of  rocks  and  boulders,  and 
the  current  is  very  rapid.  The  most  open  and  level  ground  of  any 
extent  that  I  have  seen  in  the  Chiu  Hills  is  at  Haka,  where  the  country 
partakes  more  of  tho  nature  of  downs.  Tho  principal  rivers  in  the  Chin 
Hills  are  the  Manipur  River  and  the  Koladyne,  which  is  known  as  the- 
Boiuu  near  Haka.  The  Manipur  River  runs  soutli  for  tho  greater  part 
of  its  course,  bvit  turns  eastward  near  Tashon  Ywanui,  and  runs  into  the* 
Myittha,  which  flows  northwards.  The  Koladyno  flows  south  at  first, 
and  then  turns  to  tho  westward  into  the  Lushai  Hills.  I  do  not  know 
for  certain  what  course  it  then  pursues.    The  ranges  of  bills  are  narrow 
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at  the  top  ;  in  some  places  they  deserve  the  name  of  razor-backed  ranges. 
They  are  mostly  composed  of  shale,  but  I  have  met  with  a  g^eat  deal  of 
rock,  though  I  cannot  say  of  what  nature  the  rock  is. 

Origin  of  the  Chins. — The  origin  of  the  Chins  ia  quite  nnkuown,  I 
believe  Bomo  people  arc  of  opinion  that  they  were  alxiriginal  tribes  of 
Upper  Bnrum,  and  were  grndnally  forced  Iwck  into  the  hills,  driving 
back  in  their  turn  the  Lushais,  who  dwelt  in  the  hills  now  occupied  by 
the  Chins  ;  the  Lushals  retreating  across  the  Maniimr  River  still  further 
into  the  hills.  Others  think  that  the  Chins  had  always  been  the  abori- 
ginal tribes  of  the  hilly  diatricts  they  inhabit  at  the  present  day.  The 
Chins  thomaelves  can  give  no  information  whatever  as  to  their  origin. 
As  the  old  men  amungst  them  are  not  venerated  or  respected,  traditions 
are  not  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  and  I  only  camo  across  two 
traditions  amongst  them.  One  was,  that  there  was  once  a  great  flood  on 
the  earth,  which  drowned  everybody  except  a  few  persons,  who  escaped 
by  going  up  to  Kennedy  Peak,  on  the  LCtha  Eange.  The  other  was,  that 
a  great  teacher  (Buddhist?)  once  taught  some  Chins  who  had  gone  to 
Burma  how  to  write,  and  gave  them  instructions,  which  they  wrote  on 
leather  (parchment?).  Ou  the  return  of  those  Chins  from  Burma  a 
feast  waa  given  to  welcomo  them,  and,  while  they  were  all  engaged  in 
drinking,  a  dog  or  some  rat-j  ate  up  the  leather  books.  They  then  wrote 
all  they  could  remember  of  the  teacher's  instructions  on  wooden  books ; 
but  tlie  houBO  in  which  these  were  kept  caught  fire  and  was  bunicd 
down,  and  so  the  wooden  books  were  destroyed.  After  that  no  further 
efforts  were  made  to  preserve  the  instructions  of  the  Laihilpa  (teacher), 
and  they  were  forgotten,  and  the  art  of  writing  perished;  and  bo,  the 
Chins  add,  this  ia  the  reason  thoy  have  no  written  language. 

Tribal  Divisions. — The  tribes  inhabiting  the  Chin  Hills  are  numerous, 
and  each  has  its  chief,  while  every  village  ha-s  its  headman.  Almost 
every  tribe  was  nominally  tributary  to  the  Tashons  when  we  first 
penetrated  those  hills.  Tlie  tribes  are  diHtinguishablo  from  each  other 
by  different  dialects — some  ofwhich  amount  to  different  languages — and 
also  by  the  way  in  which  they  wear  their  long  hair.  The  following  is  n 
Hat  of  the  tribes  under  the  control  of  the  Political  Officer  of  the  Northern 
Chin  Hilb:— 

(o.)  The  Siyins,  whose  villages  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Fort  White,  and  whose  territory  borders  the  Kale  valley. 

(6.)  The  Kanhows,  who  ctccupy  the  hills  north  of  Fort  White 
stretching  from  a  village  called  Walawun  (about  10  milos 
from  Fort  White)  to  the  high  hill  known  as  Mwelpi,  which  is 
marked  on  the  lust  Survey  luaps. 

(c)  The  Shinshinngoj'^uwa,  whoae  villages  lie  south  of  the  Siyins,  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Manipur  River. 

(J.)  The  Mobingyifi,  who  are  apparently  half  Siyins  half  Kauhows, 
and  who  at  some  time  or  other  broke  away  from  the  main 
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branchoH,     Their  villages  lie  to  tho  soutli-weBt  and  west  of 
the  Siyin  territory, 
(e.)  The  Ngunngals,  who  live  across  the  Maaipur  Eiver  (spelt  in  the 

iiewspapera  NwengalH). 
(/.)  The  Ngwite  and  Zate,  who  occupy  the  hilla  north  of  the  Kan- 
hows,  and,  I  believe,  have  villages  almost  np  to  the  Manipur 
valley. 
(</.)  TLc  IIaitsi-L(jpa,  who  live  on  tho  eastei'n  slopes  of  the  Letha 

Eange,  bordering  tho  Kubo  valley. 
For  a  list  of  the  tribes  under  the  control  of  tho  Political  Officer  at 
Haka  I   would  refer  the  reader  to  Lieut,  Macnabb's  very  interesting 
report  on  that  district.* 

Climate.  —The  climate  of  the  Chin  llills  is  generally  considered  to  Ix- 
most  unhealthy,  and  undoubtedly  our  troops  suffered  frightfully  from 
fever  of  a  very  severe  type,  and  from  dysent&ry,  at  Fort  White  and  other 
places ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  of  the 
posts  were  in  veiy  fairly  healthy  situations.  It  is  iVifficuIt  to  uswign  a 
reason  for  the  xuihealtliiness  of  places  like  old  Fort  White,  and  medical 
men  have  failed  to  di&cover  the  cause.  Men  who  have  suffered  severely 
from  fever  in  India  either  did  not  get  it  at  all,  or  had  it  slightly ;  while 
some  who  had  never  had  a  day's  fever  in  their  lives,  even  when  living 
in  well-known  feveriHli  plaeus  in  India  and  elsewhere,  went  down  before 
the  Chin  Ilill  malaria,  and  had  to  be  invalided.  The  generality  of 
ofBcnrs  and  men  Kuffered  very  severely.  The  hot  weather  may  be  said 
tn  commence  about  tho  uiiddlo  or  end  of  April ;  but  tho  heat  is  by  no 
meauB  excessive,  and  oiio  does  not  require  punkahs.  At  about  the  end 
of  Juno  tho  rains  set  in  heavily,  but  I  am  unable  to  give  tho  average 
rainfall.  The  rainy  season  is  tho  most  unhealthy  time  of  the  year  in  the 
Northern  Chin  llills,  and  it  cuntinues  till  the  beginning  of  iSeptember, 
when  the  weather  becomes  finer  and  more  sunny,  though  heavy  mists  roll 
up  in  the  morning  from  Burma.  Ly  the  middle  or  end  of  October  the  cold 
weather  may  be  said  to  commence.  In  tho  cold  weather  one  geta  frosty 
nights ;  but  rain  falls  about  Christmas-time,  and  alho  in  the  end  of 
February  or  beginning  of  March.  Tho  two  coldest  months  of  the  year 
are  Januuiy  and  February.  I  have  never  seen  snow  fall  in  tho  Chin 
llills,  but  good  hard  frosts  are  frequent. 

Jieationi  for  our  Occupation  of  the  CJiin  Hilh. — The  Chin  tribes  have 
undoubtedly  only  themselves  to  thank  for  our  invasion  of  thoir  country. 
They  forced  themselves  prominently  and  unpleasantly  upon  our  notice 
after  the  conquest  of  Upper  Burma,  But  at  the  same  time  the  exist- 
ence of  these  tribes  had  long  been  known  to  the  Government  of  India 
principally  in  connection  with  the  feuds  of  tho  Kanhow  Chins  with  the 
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LiiBbais  and  Manlpuris.  A  most  interesting  account  of  these  will  Im- 
found  iu  Sii"  A.  Mackenzie's  book,  '  Tribes  on  the  North-East  Frontier,' 
in  whic!i,  if  I  remomhcr  right,  the  Katihowa  are  referred  to  under  their 
proper  Chin  name,  Sekt(5  or  S(5ktate,  the  name  "  Kanhow  "  being  given 
theai  by  the  Buriuans.  After  our  subjugation  and  occupation  of  Upper 
Burma  the  Chins  began  to  be  a  thorn  in  our  side,  just  as  they  had  l>oen 
to  King  Thibaw  and  his  predecessors.  Thihaw  had  tried  sending  an 
army  to  invade  their  countiy ;  but  it  was  ignomitiiously  defeated,  and 
the  troops  retired  after  doing  more  harm  than  gooii  to  the  ])restige  of  the 
Bm  inose  army.  The  Chins  tohl  nie  that  tliey  had  h-.-ard  rumours  of  our 
figliting  in  Upper  Bunua,  but  they  imagined  our  troops  were  no  better 
than  King  Thibaw's,  and  so,  bursting  from  their  hills  in  sudden  and  unex- 
pected raids,  they  pillaged  the  Burman  villages  in  our  newly-acquired 
territory,  slew  all  wlio  resisted  them,  carried  otf  into  slavery  all  whom 
they  succeeded  in  capturing,  and  murdered  such  of  their  prisoners  as 
could  not  keep  pace  with  them  in  their  rapid  retreat  to  their  mountain 
fastnesses. 

Or  perhaps  an  old  Ohio  chief  died,  and  as  Chin  custom  rcqaires 
human  heads  for  the  adornment  of  a  chiefs  grave,  a  head-hunting  party 
would  visit  our  territory  for  the  express  purpose  of  taking  our  subjects' 
heads,  I  httvo  asked  both  Chi  us  and  their  Burmese  slaves  how  a  raid  is 
conducted,  and  they  dcHcribe  the  mode  of  procedme  as  follows.  I  must 
first  explain  that  every  Buriimn  village  which  is  situated  in  the  valleys 
lying  at  the  loot  of  the  Chin  Hills  is  surrounded  by  a  verj'  strong  double 
stockade,  which  bristles  with  formidable  cltcvaux-de-frue  of  sliarpened 
baml»ooB,  so  stoutly  fixed  and  interwoven  into  the  stockade,  that  were  a 
village  pluckily  held  by  the  inhabitants,  no  number  of  Chins  could 
possibly  succeed  in  forcing  an  enlrance.  Thus,  an  attack  by  day  has  ni» 
chance  of  success,  'i'he  Chins,  therefore,  have  to  depend  on  friends  and 
informers,  who  let  them  know  when  the  village  night-watchers  will  be 
likely  to  fail  in  their  duty  ;  or  these  same  friends  and  informers  will 
contrive  to  admit  the  enemy.  In  either  case,  just  before  dawn  as  a  rule, 
the  Chins,  yelling  and  tiring  off  their  guns,  rush  the  village,  slaying 
those  who  resist,  with  their  s])oar8,  swords,  &c,,  while  the  panic-stricken 
villagers  bolt  in  everj'  direction  into  the  jungle.  The  Chins  do  not 
burn  down  the  village  aft  a  rule,  because  they  say  that  in  that  case  the 
villagers  would  go  elsewhere,  and  it  would  be  ns  foolish  in  their  ej'es  to 
bum  a  village  as  it  wuuld  be  in  ours  if  we  first  shot  over  a  covert  and 
then  destroyed  it,  and  compelled  the  remaining  birds  to  go  elsewhere. 
But  a  general  pillage  takes  place,  and  everything  of  value  is  carried  ofi", 
together  with  as  many  captives  as  they  can  secure.  The  Chins,  however, 
do  not  stop  in  the  village  any  longer  than  they  can  possibly  help,  but 
hurry  back  to  their  hills  with  their  captives  and  booty.  To  retard 
pursuit  and  drive  off  their  pursuers,  should  there  bo  any,  they  have 
previously   carefully   erected   stockades   in  places  where  the  pursuers 
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would  be  completely  at  thoir  mercy.  If  the  marauders  expect  to  be  pur- 
sned,  they  leave  some  of  their  partj-  to  man  cue  or  two  of  these  stockades, 
to  taV©  which  requires  a  mountain  battery  gun,  or,  at  any  rate,  well- 
dificiplincd  and  fearlops  troops. 

A  purely  head-hunting  party  pursues  somewhat  different  tactics. 
The  Chins  know  well  what  forest  paths  in  the  terai  are  most  freqxionted 
by  Burmans  travelling  from  one  village  to  another,  A  hoad-hunting 
party  will  therefore  soloct  some  one  or  other  of  these  paths,  and  then  lio 
in  ambush  in  the  early  morning  close  to  the  side  of  the  road  (by  close, 
I  mean  literally  a  yard  or  two  from  the  footpath,  the  denseness  of  the 
jungle  allowing  thorn  to  do  this).  Then,  when  a  party  of  hapless  Burm&ns 
reaches  the  spot,  the  Chins  fire  into  them  with  fatal  efifect  at  this 
exceedingly  oloao  range,  and  so  secure  some  heads.  A  Chin  is  not 
particular  as  to  whether  the  heads  are  those  of  men,  women,  or  children ; 
in  fact,  I  have  been  told  that  he  will  even  rip  open  the  corpse  of  a 
murdered  woman  and  cut  off  the  head  of  her  unborn  babe,  and  count  it 
as  a  trophy.  SometimeB,  again,  when  villagers'  fields  are  snrrounded  by 
dense  jungles,  a  party  of  Chins  will  attack  the  unfortunate  unarmed 
peasants  who  are  tilling  the  fields,  and  carry  olT  their  heads.  I  have 
often  asked  the  Chins  why  they  raid  the  Burmans,  and  they  answered 
that,  to  begin  with,  they  require  slaves,  for  no  Chin  will  work  as  the 
servant  of  another  Chin,  except  in  certain  cases ;  another  reason  they 
gave  is,  that  the  Burmans  raid  the  Chins,  and  that  tit-for-tat  is  fair- 
play.  Now,  I  know  that  there  are  Chin  captives  amongst  the  Burmans, 
but  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  Burmau  raid  into  the  Chin  Hills 
was  a  common  occurrence,  or  even  that  such  a  thing  could  have  ever 
taken  place ;  for  while  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  matter  for  hill-men  to 
raid  villages  in  the  plains,  it  is  obviously  a  very  different  matter  for 
plainsmen  to  venture  into  wild  and  diflicult  bills  and  raid  the  villages 
of  hill-men.  The  latter,  in  his  native  hills,  has  the  plainsman  at  a  far 
greater  disadvantage  than  the  plainsman  has  him  when  ho  ventures  into 
the  plains.  1  am  inclined  to  think,  therefore,  that  the  Chins  vrilfnlly 
exaggerate  when  they  say  the  Burmans  used  to  raid  them,  and  that  the 
few  Chin  slaves  which  are  held  by  the  Burmans  in  captivity  were  never 
taken  in  what  a  Chin  would  oonsider  a  legitimate  raid  ,•  they  were 
probably  captured  whilst  visiting  friends  in  a  Burman  village.  However, 
I  am  open  to  correction.  The  Chins  further  forced  themselves  into  our 
notice  by  harbouring  dacoit  leaders  whom  we  were  using  our  l.>e«t 
endeavours  to  catch — men  whose  existence  at  large  implied  fresh  and 
serious  outbreaks  of  rebellion.  "When  Government  found  that  the  i)eace 
of  certain  of  our  newly-acquired  districts  was  being  rudely  disturbed  by 
the  hill  tribes,  negotiations  were  opened  up  with  tliein  in  the  hopes  that 
we  and  they  might  come  to  some  satisfactory  understanding.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  nothing  but  a  punitive  expedition  would  sufiico  to 
keep  these  wild  tribes  in  check. 
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Punitive  Exjiediliom, — For  tho  laflt  four  cold  seaaons  our  troops  liave 
been  opemting  in  tlio  Chin  Hills.     TLe  first  expedition  was  sent  in  tho 
winter  of   188S-b'J,  uuder   General   Fuuuce.      The  force  started  from 
Kalojnyn,  and  advancing  towards  the  LethaEaugo,  mot  with  determined 
rosJBlauce    the   whtile   way.      As   our   force    advanced    we   coustruc-ted 
stockaded  poets  at  convenient  spots,  iu  whicli  small  garrisons  were  left 
to  guard  our  rtur,  fnrnish  escorts  for  convoys,  itc-     These  posts  Avere 
liiiown  by  their  uumhorn,  sueh  us  Ko.  2,  No.  4,  &c.     A  good  road,  at  a 
fairly  easy  gradient,  was  also  made  as  time  went  on,  and  has  isiuce  been 
greatly   improved.     It  would   take   np   too  much,  space  to  give  any 
detailed  account  of  the  campaign;  sufEco  it  to  say,  wo  lost  many  men, 
chiefly  through  the  unhealthiness  of  the  primeval  forests  through  which 
the  troops  worked ;   and   though  we  drove  back  tho  tribesmen  as  we 
advanced,  still  they  showed  8ubser[ucutly,  by  thuir  undiminished  mis- 
demeanours, and  by  the  incessant  harassing  of  our  posts  and  convoys, 
that  thej'  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  giving  in  without  further 
chastisement.     Our  troops,  however,  did  very  excellent  work,  us  anyone 
will  acknowledge  who  ha.s  ever  attempted  to  force  hia  way  through  a 
wholly  unknown  country,  and  operate  in  wild  rugged  hills  where  no 
Buppliea  whatever  are  obtainable,  and  resisted,  as  we  were,  by  hardy 
hill-meii,  who  fought  ns  pluckily  every  step  of  tho  way,  and  knew  how 
to  tarn  to  the  best  account  every  coign  of  advantage  oflfcred  by  dense 
jungle  or  precipitous  hill-side.     General  Faunce's  force  pushed  down  the 
western  elopes  of  t\w  JjiHha  range,  destroyed  many  villages,  built  Fort 
Wliite,  and  penetrated,  by  means  of  small  columns,  as  far  as  the  principal 
Kanhow  village  of  Tiddim.     The  Chins  oould  not  at  all  understand  who 
tho  white  men  were  who  thus  invaded  their  hills.     For  some  timo  they 
set  UB  down  as  spirits  of  some  sort ;  and  I  remember  that  some  of  them 
oamo  to  General  Symona,  when  he  was  operating  at  Ilaka,  in  1890,  and 
begged  him,  as  wo  wore  all  spirits,  not  to  plague  them  with  diseases. 
Some  of  them  also  told  me  that  they  thought  we  wore  children  of  the 
aim.     They  did  not  nt  all  reiilise,  either,  that  the  troops  were  going  to 
stay  in  the  hills,  and  they  consoled  themselves  by  saying,  "The  troops 
will  stay  as  long  as  their  rice  supply  holds  out,  and  then  they  will  have 
to  go  hack  to  Burma."     I  never  oould  mako  tho  China  understand  where 
England  is.     They  had  no  idea  of  there  being  any  other  country  but 
Burma,  and  they  dreaded  being  sent  there  as  prisoners.     Once  when 
I  caught   two   incorrigible   telegraph-wire  cutters,  and    sent  ihom    to 
Myiugyan  for  a  sight  of  the  world  outside  the  Chin  Hills,  their  friends 
came  to  me  in  great  grief,  saying  they  knew  they  would  never  see  the 
prisoners  again.     On  my  inquiring  why  they  said  this,  they  replied, 
"Tho  Queen  of  England  will  see  them,  and  as  she  has  never  before  seen 
Chins,  alie  will  be  S't  taken  with  them  that  she  will  keep  them." 

During  1889,  Government  decided  to  send  a  further  expedition  into 
tho  bills,  and  endeavour   to   make  a  road   right   through    thorn   from 
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CHittagoQg  to  "Burma.  General  Symons  was  entrasted  witb  the  supreme 
command  of  thiti  force,  which  worked  in  three  columns.  One,  under 
General  Symons,  inarcheil  from  Palcoko,  on  tho  IiTawaddy,  up  the  Yaw 
Valley  to  Kdn,  a  village  on  the  Myittlia,  and  Btruek  into  the  unknown 
mass  of  hillfl  west  of  that  place.  This  column  worked  its  way  to  ITuka, 
which  had  been  selected  as  the  objective  ako  of  a  Becond  column  operat- 
ing from  the  Chittagong  side,  through  the  Lushai  hills,  under  General 
Tregear.  Tho  third  column,  under  tho  Into  Colonel  ^keno  (murdered 
afterwards  at  Manipur),  operated  southwards  from  Fort  "White,  and 
effected  a  junction  at  Tashon  Ywarna  with  General  Symons'  column. 
The  work  done  by  theae  three  colurans  was  very  great;  but  so  un- 
tamable and  wild  are  the  tribes  that,  at  the  close  of  the  operations  in 
May,  iSflO,  directly  the  main  bulk  of  the  trwops  was  withdrawn,  the 
Chins  commenced  giving  trouble  again.  The  Lushais  rose  and  attacked 
the  posts  of  Changsil  and  Aijal,  whilo  their  brethren  south  of  these 
places  were  becoming  troublesome.  The  Chine  in  tho  Haka  district 
were  defying  us,  ambuscading  convoys,^  and  doing  evoiy thing  they  could 
to  annoy  us  ;  in  the  Northern  Chin  IIIIIb,  the  Kanhows  refused  to  deliver 
up  their  Burman  slaves  or  come  to  terms  with  us,  and  committed 
several  serious  raids  on  Burman  villages,  and  laughed  at  the  idea  that 
we  could  ever  succeed  in  penetrating  their  country  and  punishing 
them.  Accordingly,  in  the  cold  season  of  18ii0-91  fresh  troops  were 
moved  up,  and  small  punitive  expeditions  again  operated  through  the 
Chin-Lnshai  hills. 

I  had  been  entrusted  with  the  political  work  of  the  Northern 
Chin  Hills,  and  had  had  the  good  fortune  to  succeed  in  getting  in  touch 
with  the  Siyina,  tho  moi^t  warlike  of  all  the  tribes  ;  but  I  knew  that 
our  friendly  relations  with  this  tribe  were  in  their  infancy,  and  an  ill- 
advised  Rpcech,  or  anything  which  could  bo  construed  into  u  repulse 
at  the  hands  of  the  Kanhows,  would  bring  tho  Sijins  about  our  cars 
again  at  once.  Tho  expedition  against  the  Kanhows,  which  1  had  the 
honour  of  commanding,  fortunately  turned  out  a  success,  and  they  were 
taught  a  severe  lesson,  which  had  a  favourable  effect  upon  the  tribes  in 
the  Northern  Chin  Hills.  In  tho  Haka  district  the  various  expeditions 
were  in  tho  main  succossful,  and  though  operating  columns  have  again 
been  working  through  tho  Chin  Hills  this  cold  weather,  they  have 
met  with  no  oppoaition  to  speak  of,  if  one  may  judge  from  telegraphic 
reports  in  the  newspapers.  I  believe  there  lias  been  a  slight  dibturb- 
ance  in  the  Haka  district  lately ;  but  we  cannot  expect  wild  tribesmen, 
who  have  never  known  either  law  or  order,  to  turn  all  at  once  into  a 
peaceable  and  law-abiding  people.  There  must  be  boiuo  lawless,  restless 
spirits  amongst  them,  just  as  there  are  still  in  our  own  civilised 
London.*  

•  The  obovo  yraa  written  and  prinlal  some  montbi  ag^o.     Since  tbcn  tlio  Hiving 
and  Nweugals  roae  nad  gave  much  trouble.    It  ib  more  lUoo  two  years  aiuce  I  left  tlic 
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Drew  and  Appearance  of  the  Siyin  Cliins. — Taken  as  a  whole,  tlio 
SiyitiH  are  a  finer  race  of  men  than  the  Burmese,  ant!  have  well-deve- 
lopetl  arras,  chests,  and  legs,  though  their  average  height  does  not,  I 
think,  exceed  that  of  the  Burman  race.  Their  features  are  different  to 
those  of  the  Burraeso,  and  of  a  rather  darker  colonr.  The  Siyins  have 
often,  too,  some  hair  on  their  faces,  though  notmnclu  Some  of  the  men 
have  fairly  good-looking  countenances,  but  as  they  advance  in  life  their 
faces  show  the  marks  of  intempprance.  The  women  for  the  most  part 
are  very  ugly,  with  fat,  flattish  faces,  but  their  limba  are  stunlily  built. 
The  men  gather  their  long  hair  into  a  knot  behind  their  heads,  and  they 
have  a  small  plait  of  hair  on  each  side.  For  a  head-covering  the 
Siyin  wears  a  dirty  white  flat  turban.  In  the  rains  he  usee  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  made  of  plantain  leaves  inclosed  in  a  latticed  framework 
of  thinly-sliced  bamboo,  slightly  tapering  to  a  Hiiiall  cone  at  the  top. 
For  clothes,  the  men  wear  but  one  garment,  usually  a  coarse  dirty 
white  or  coloured  cotton  sheet,  which  they  throw  carelessly  and  loosely 
round  them,  and  which  they  discard  altogether  sometimes  without 
the  Blightest  shame.  The  women  wear  no  head-covering,  but  arrange 
their  hair  in  great  stiff  curls  on  either  side  of  their  faces,  with  the 
remainder  lumped  together  in  a  knot  behind,  the  whole  being  saturated 
with  pig's  lard,  the  smell  from  which  is  most  offensive.  Girls  and  lioya 
in  early  childhood  run  about  naked  generally,  but  little  girls  of  seven  or 
eight  years  of  age  usually  wear  a  small  strip  of  cloth  round  the  loins.  As 
they  grow  older  they  increase  the  size  of  this,  ur  else  wear  a  sort  of  short 
petticoat  made  of  hundreds  of  strings,  each  of  which  hangs  loosely  and 
separate  from  the  others  from  a  narrow  band  ronnd  the  waist.  One 
would  imnjjine  that  a  garment  of  looee  strings  could  not  fKJssibly  be 
deoeDt ;  but  it  is  so,  though  the  strings  do  not  reach  to  the  knee.  At 
about  the  age  of  fifteen  or  Bixteen  the  women,  wear  a  coloured  cotton 
cloth  woven  by  thomselvos.  Tins  is  wrjipped  once  round  the  hips,  and 
barely  reaches  to  a  foot  above  the  knee.  Some  women  wear  a  cloth 
round  their  breasts  also.  Nearly  every  man  wears  a  necklace  of  some 
sort;  camelian  beads,  both  large  and  small,  are  much  prized,  and 
coloured  beads  from  Burma  are  ulao  largely  used.  The  women  wear 
quaniities  of  necklaces,  nnd  prize  greatly  a  largo  spiral  shell  which,  they 
say,  ia  obtained  from  tribes  living  near  the  sea. 

DUpomtkm  awl  Nature. — The  Siyins  are  undoubtedly  a  brave  and 


Diiu  tiills,  and  I  do  Dot  nt  all  know  what  caiiMod  the  ruing.  Jaat  ae  the  i\f<rhan 
tribes  on  the  North  Wcat  t'rontior  of  Indin,  (notably  thoM  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bltic-k 
Mountain)  are  continually  fjiving  Iroubie,  so,  I  snppnge,  will  the  tribes  on  our  frontiers 
ill  Burma  fret  ami  vhnfe  nt  Iho  power  whicb  bas  been  tha  first  to  hold  their  untamed 
>pinta  in  check.  Undoubtedly  tha  only  wiiy  to  donl  sacccsafully  with  sui'h  tribes 
ii  Ut  hit  promptly,  and  to  Iiit  hrvrd ;  it  anvoa  Ibem  and  uu  future  bhx>i]»lied,  ami 
untolid  expetmc ;  and  a  stitcb  iu  time,  if  it  is  a;  good  one,  will  piubably  save  more 
th&a  nine. 
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hardy  race.  It  ie  their  boast  that  one  Siyin  Is  worth  five  of  any  other 
men;  and  the  other  tribes,  generallj*  speaking,  acknowledge  their  siiperior 
pluck.  I  was  told  thut  long  ago  the  Kauhows,  Tashons,  and  Burmans 
bamled  together  to  exterminate  the  Siyins,  und  succeeded  in  surroxmdiog 
tliL'ir  head  village  ;  but  the  Siyins  made  a  dos[>erate  and  sudden  sally, 
and  boldly  ru«hed  their  enemies,  who  incontinently  fled.  The  Siyins 
are  very  iudependent,  and  the  free  and  easy  way  in  which  they  put 
their  hands  on  your  shoulder  and  stroke  yon  is  apt  to  be  resented  by 
new-comers,  who  do  not  understand  that  this  is  not  meant  for  impertin- 
«noe,  but  friendship.  Their  chiefs  do  not  possess  much  authority  over 
them,  chiefly,  I  think,  because  they  are  uaually  niora  druuk  than  sober. 
The  women  are  by  no  means  bashful,  and  thougli  they  are  more  or  less 
in  subjection  to  their  husbands,  they  are  not  an  a  rule  badly  treated  by 
the  men.  It  is  true  th«y  do  most  of  the  drudgery  and  agricultural 
work  ;  but  the  men  help  them  a  good  deal,  though  they  consider  that  a 
man's  proper  work  in  life  is  to  drink,  hunt,  and  raid,  and  get  slaves  to 
help  his  wife.  The  Siyins  are  doubtless  cruel,  but  I  do  not  think 
they  are  nearly  so  cruel  as  the  liurmese,  and  they  are  easily  moved 
to  mirth,  and  readily  understand  and  appreciate  a  joke.  They  are  by 
no  means  dull  of  apprehension,  and  I  shoald  put  them  down  as  a  quick- 
witted, intelligent  race,  who  would  readily  take  tO'  education. 

Siyin  ViUaijeg. — The  villages  are  always  built  on  the  hill-sides  where 
either  natural  springs  exist,  or  where  water  can  bo  brought  from  above 
by  means  of  wonden  troughs.  These  are  made  of  hollowed-out  saplings, 
and  are  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  and  by  means  of  them  water  is 
often  brought  from  some  spring  a  milo  away  from  the  village.  Villages 
are  of  various  sizes,  but  I  do  not  think  the  largest  Biyin  village  con- 
tains much  more  than  two  hundred  houses.  They  are  very  fairly 
clean,  as  pigs  are  kept  not  only  for  food  but  also  as  scavengers.  Every 
house  is  built  on  ground  which  has  been  terraced,  and  is  on  piles 
thi-ee  or  more  feet  from  the  ground.  In  front  of  each  bouse  of  any 
size  there  is  a  wooden  platform,  w^here  the  owner  sits  and  basks  in 
ihe  sun,  and  receives  bis  friends.  Wooden  steps  lead  up  to  this  platfurnv 
from  the  gruund,  and  at  the  further  end  of  it  is  the  house,  which  is 
conBtruoted  of  planks  and  beams,  with  a  well-thatuhud  roof.  There 
ia  one  door,  but  windows  are  scarce;  consequently  every  house  is  dark. 
The  larger  h<mRe«  contain  two  or  more  rooms,  and  the  smoke  from  ihe 
fireplace,  having  no  other  outlet,  wunders  about,  and  escapes  partly 
through  the  di>or  and  partly  through  chinks  and  crannies,  and  blackens 
the  inside  of  ihe  house.  The  chiefs'  hoiises  are  larger  than  those  of  the 
others,  and  arw  ^ometimcs  over  a  hundred  feet  long  ;  they  usually  have 
a  large  private  enclosure  fenced  with  a  stotkade  of  pine-logs  ten  feet 
high.  A  chief  h  lupuse  has  also  a  finer  platform  outside  it  than  the  others. 
Every  houKo  stands  apart,  with  plenty  of  space  between  it  and  the 
neighbouring  ones.     Underneath  the  houses  the  pigs  and  fowls  live,  and 
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other  live  stock,  and  all  refuse  is  thrown  down  to  them  through  a  hulo  in 
the  floor.  The  Siyins,  like  all  other  Chius,  aJom  the  outside  walls  of  their 
bouses,  just  where  the  door  ia,  with  trophies  of  the  chase.  I  have  eoen 
hundreds  of  skulls  of  (ill  manner  of  animals,  including  those  of  tigers, 
bears,  and  panthers.  Villages  are  rarely  stockaded  all  round.  Stockades 
are  usually  met  with  wherever  the  village  is  most  easily  approached. 
The  jungle  is  allowed  to  grow  around  a  Tillage  so  as  to  afford  the  Chins 
good  cover  both  for  amhuscading  and  atfcicking  an  enemy,  or  fur  making 
good  his  escape  from  one.  The  stockades  are  generally  very  difficult  to 
attack,  being  purposely  built  in  spots  very  disadvantugeoijsto  an  attacking 
part}' ;  and  to  take  a  Chin  village  which  means  to  offer  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance is  a  task  which  requires  less  skill  than  pluck — pluck  of  the  best 
quality  that  can  be  got.  Volleys  fired  out  of  an  unexpected  stockade, 
or  out  of  thick  jungle  at  a  distance  of  a  few  feet,  where  you  cannot 
even  see  your  enemy,  try  the  pluck  of  men  and  officers  considerably ; 
and  as  the  Chin  almost  invariably  fires  low,  the  wounds  received  are 
usually  fatal  ones  in  the  stomach.  The  ground  is  also  sometimes 
"  pangied " — that  is,  thickly  studded  with  bamboo  spikes,  which  are 
difficult  to  see,  and  which  inflict  severe  wounds  in  the  leg,  and  are  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  pass.  A  Siyin  village  is  a  picturesque  sight  when 
the  apple,  apricot,  or  other  trees  in  it  are  in  full  blossom. 

Household  Utensils. — These  are  extremely  few  in  number,  and  are  very 
primitive.  A  few  earthenware  pots  and  gourds,  a  spinning-wheel  of 
sorts,  and  liquor-pots  and  guurd-spoons  aro  about  all  they  have,  unleBS 
one  includes  empty  jam  tins  picked  off  the  rubbish  heaps  at  our  various 
camping-giounda.  There  are  no  tables,  chairs,  or  beds,  and  the  men  and 
women  of  course  eat  with  their  fingers.  They  have,  however,  ehelvefi 
in  their  houses.  For  pounding  millet  or  rice  the  Siyin  cuts  a  block  of 
about  thirty  inches  or  less  off  the  solid  trunk  of  a  tree.  This  h© 
excavates  conically  for  about  sixteen  inches,  and  to  lighten  it  ho  chipa 
away  at  the  outside  till  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  two  conee  with 
the  apex  of  each  meeting  in  the  centre  of  the  block  of  wood.  While 
chipping  he  leaves  two  or  three  handles  to  enahio  him  to  curry  this 
heavy  mortar.  As  we  were  hard  up  for  chairs  we  used  these  rice 
mortars  as  stools,  inverting  them  so  that  the  hollow  part  rested  on  the 
ground.  To  husk  rice  in  these  primitive  mortars  the  Siyin  pours  a 
handful  or  two  of  the  grain  into  the  hollow  end  and  pounds  it  with 
a  long  heavy  pole. 

HvgpkaVilij  and  DrunJcennese. — The  Siyins,  like  other  aboriginal  tribes 
I  have  met,  are  much  addicted  to  drunkenness,  a  propensity  which  ia 
inherent  in  their  nature.  This  ia  not  a  vice  acquired  from  civilised 
nations,  for  they  had  had  no  dealings  with  the  civilised  world  till  they 
came  into  contact  with  us  a  short  while  ago.  The  Chin  liquor  is  made 
chiefly  from  millet,  and  in  taste  is  not  unlike  cider.  I  do  not  think 
they  keep  the  actual  liquor  itself  for  long,  but  the  dry  ingredients  from 
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which,  it  is  made  are  improved,  so  they  think,  with  age.  ^^'llen 
liquor  is  required  a  large  narrow-necked  earthenware  vessel  about 
two  feet  six  inches  high  is  partially  filled  with  the  dry  ingredients ; 
a  long  hollow  reed  ie  then  thrust  into  it  and  cold  water  is  poured  into 
the  veesel  till  it  is  full.  The  liquor  thus  formed  is  then  either  drawn 
off  hy  a  syphon  into  a  gourd,  if  required  for  refreshment  on  a  joumejs 
iir  is  Hwcked  up  through  the  reed.  It  is  rather  heady  if  the  ingredients 
jiro  old,  or  uiiied  with  a  email  quantity  only  of  water,  and  men  and 
women  get  very  drunk  oflf  it,  though  they  say  it  produces  no  nausea  or 
headache  in  the  morning.  DrunkennosH  is  no  vice  in  their  eyes,  and 
the  man  who  can  cany  more  liquor  than  his  follows  is  rather  looked  up 
to  than  otherwise.  I  believe  there  are  two  kinds  of  Chin  liquor,  but 
none  is  imported.  Crimea  committed  when  a  man  is  drunk  are  not 
punished.  The  Siyin,  like  all  other  Chins,  is  extremely  hospitable,  and 
it  is  thought  an  insult  to  go  to  a  Chin  village  and  not  partake  of  the 
hospitality  oflFeretl,  To  get  drnnk  is  considered  a  delicnto  appreciation 
of  their  hospitality. 

Siuo&itiij. — The  Siyins  grow  inferior  tobacco,  and  the  men  rarely 
Hmoke.  The  women  smoke  for  them,  and  collect  the  tobacco  juice  in  the 
bowls  of  their  pipes,  which  are  made  large  for  the  purpose.  When  the 
bowl  has  received  a  good  eujiply  of  tobacco  juice  it  is  mixed  with  water 
or  saliva,  and  then  put  into  a  little  gourd  flask  for  the  u^e  of  the  men, 
who  sip  it.  This  oustom,  I  believe,  obtains  amongst  the  Akas  in  Assam 
also.  The  horrible  conooctioa  is  not  swallowed,  but  is  held  in  the 
mouth  behind  the  lower  front  teeth,  and  no  cuuncil  or  palaver  of  any 
sort  is  held  without  the  nicotine  flask,  or  tux  bti  urn  as  it  is  called,  being 
passed  round ;  and  when  one  Chin  meets  another,  instead  of  offering  a 
snuff-box  or  a  cigar,  he  will  oJfer  his  tui  bu  utn.  The  Women  and  little 
girls  emoke  from  morning  till  night,  and  what  with  the  reek  of  the 
tobacco  juice,  and  the  horrible  odour  of  the  pig's  lard  in  their  hair,  and 
the  general  filthiness  of  their  bodies,  it  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at 
that  whenever  duty  compelled  mc  to  hold  a  conversation  with  a  woman 
I  always  carefully  noted  the  direction  of  the  wind  ;  and  I  have  been 
guilty,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  of  the  rudeness  of  contriving  that  the 
lady  should  stand  forty  yards  from  mo  during  our  conversation. 

Ca»te,  Beligiott,  and  Morals. — The  Siyins,  like  other  Chins,  have 
iibsolutoly  no  caste  whatever,  and  will  partake  of  food  cooked  and 
oDered  by  anyone.  Thoy  will  cat  pigs,  fowls,  goats,  oxen,  dogs,  cats, 
rats,  and  snakes — in  fact,  anything ;  and  an  armadillo  is  considered  a 
great  delicacy.  But  they  do  not  understand  the  milking  of  oows,  and 
NO  do  not  use  either  milk  or  butler. 

fAs  regards  religion,  I  cannot  say  I  discovered  anythiog  worthy  the 
name  of  a  religion  amongst  them.  I  believe,  but  am  not  sure,  that  some 
of  these  hill  tribes  acknowledge  one  Supremo  Being,  but  I  could  not  find 
that  the  Siyine  believe  in  anything  but  spirits  of  the  wood,  water,  trees, 


and  house.  Of  course  they  are  believers  in  ghosts  aud  witclicraft,  but  I 
failed  to  diBCover  any  ono  chief  spirit;  and  their  religion,  if  it  be  called 
HO,  dues  not  teach  them  that  auy  partiutilar  act  is  a  sin  ;  it  has  no  moral 
indneuce  over  them.  I  believe  the  only  sin  hi  detection  as  the  author  of 
an  injury  to  a  fellow  man  or  woman.  Curiously  enough,  the  word  tkiam, 
which  means  to  icork,  also  siguilies  to  pratj,  and  this  of  course  recalls  to 
one*6  mind  the oldlnolto,  Lahorarc  eat  tnare.  There  are  individuals  amongst 
them  for  whom  1  can  find  no  better  name  than  mcdicijic  men.  Not  that 
they  deal  in  auy  medicine  except  cbarms.  The  Siyin  uses  no  medicine 
except  what  we  have  lately  diBpcnjsod  to  them,  and  thinks  that  ©very 
hurt  or  aickness  can  be  cured  by  an  oflfering  to  the  dwalie,  or  spirits. 
The  medicuie-men  piofeas  to  be  able  to  tell  them  what  spirit  has  aiUicted 
them,  and  directs  what  conciliatory  offerings  are  to  be  made.  Sometimes 
these  take  the  form  of  merely  little  clay  balls  threaded  on  a  string,  and 
fastened  on  the  tree  where  the  spirit  dwells ;  but  more  often  the  medicine 
man  will  order  a. goat,  dog,  pig,  or  fowl  to  be  killed,  according  to  tho 
means  of  liis  patient,  and  he  himself  comes  to  help  eat  tho  viands  thus 
provided.  He  also  officiates  when  treaties  are  made,  and  mutters  charms 
over  the  head  of  the  beast  which  ia  to  bo  slaughtered.  The  Si^'ina  have 
various  methwl»  of  detonuiniug  whether  a  venture  will  be  aucccssful  or 
not.  One  is,  I  think,  worthy  of  being  mentioned.  A  small  piece  of 
ground,  say  two  feet  in  diameter,  is  uiarkod  ofl'  with  a  stick  into  three  or 
more  divisions.  In  the  centre  a  small  tripod  a  few  inches  high  is  erected, 
and  an  egg  with  tho  top  cut  off  is  balanced  on  this ;  fire  ia  placed 
uuder  the  egg,  and  if  tho  white  bubbles  up  aud  fulls  uver  on  an  unlucky 
side  the  venture  will  not  bo  undertaken.  All  Siyins  are  more  or  less 
dirty  in  body,  and  in  mind  too.  'J'o  wash  the  bodj'  is  considered  a  sign 
of  faulty  intellect,  and  a  habit  out  of  which  a  man  should  be  chafled.  I 
have  said  a  Chin  loves  a  joke,  but  he  would  think  it  a  serious  joke  if 
you  playfully  spread  a  report  about  that  he  was  in  tlio  habit  of  washing, 
for  he  would  be  laughed  at  more  than  he  cared  to  be.  The  morals  of 
the  Siyins  are  decidedly  loose,  though  adultery  is  occasionally  punished 
either  hy  heavy  fine  or  death,  before  marriage  a  man  may  have  inter- 
course with  an  unmarried  girl  so  long  as  she  oonsonts ;  if  siho  is  forced 
against  her  will  it  is*  considered  a  crime.  Should  a  child  be  born  before 
marriage  it  is  destroyed,  Murder  aud  theft  are  punished  by  death  or 
fine  if  the  murderer  is  not  too  iuflueiitial  to  be  meddled  with. 

Marriofie  and  Divorce. — Beyond  ofterings  to  the  sjilrits  the  Siyin 
does  not  make  hia  marriages  a  religious  ceremony.  When  ho  wishes  to 
marry  he  employs  a  friend  to  go  to  the  girl's  parents,  and  settle  what 
price  he  is  to  pay  for  hia  bride.  This  of  course  ia  paid  in  kind — cither 
grain,  mythun,  or  goats,  &c.  Should  the  price  be  too  heavy  for  the 
wooer's  means,  he  either  gives  up  the  idea  of  marrying  tho  girl,  or,  if  he 
miirries  her,  he  works  off  his  debt  as  a  iKJudsman  to  his  father-in-law. 
Sometimes  marriage  debts  are  not  paid  off  for  years.     There  ia  of  course 
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■at,  aad  ^bride  reeartm  {rhbhIb  bam  ha  fneaBa,  lad  * 
fig  or  mjiSknm  ia  UDed,  xwriiiig  lo  tb*  mmaam  of  As  fciiitly>  I  wmme 
•sir  ft  Sijn  a«rrug|B,  and  do  aoi  kaow  cx»eU J  vbaft  «anB«Miw  ««  goB* 
flffTTtgtr  A  Sijia  maj  many  a*  man j  wirea  aa  be  eaa  affiird  to  leep, 
hit  c»Iytba  Boat  wealilqrnMBgai  tbaaWraBora  vbafB  one  wi^L  Ife 
if  B«i  caaj  <o  aay  what  an  rmmUnrrA  ■■fcwBlly  good  caaHS  iv  a  ■■■» 
io  dsroTce  bta  wi£» ;  fiar  tba  SiTiiia  hare  aoch  lax  i<Ieas  bf  fmale  fanty 
that  adnltcsj  k  ool j  a  crime  if  ibe  wooua  ean  pnrre  ahm  waa  fioBBad 
a^rfaai  ber  win  ;  and  again,  if  abe  can  aatiafj  her  hoaband  tbat  lifcaag^ 
riba  aiaoad  wiDinglj  ahe  waa  drank  at  tbe  tiaM,  then  tba  adaHaij  ia 
■at  aoDaidcted  a  crime.  A  Sijin  would  probMj  divoica  bia  wUa  if  abe- 
aookBttted  tba  ofliesoe  rery  often.  Again,  if  a  girl  6nd8  abe  cannot  get 
cm  with  her  hnaband,  she  can  nxn  away  back  to  ber  fatber'a  booae^  If  a 
mam  divoroeabia  wife  be  can  demand  back  tbe  price  be  paid  fer  hmri  bat 
whether  he  geta  it  or  not  ia  another  matter,  and  dependa  a  good  deal  on 
wbatbar  ba  baa  more  influence  and  poeition  in  tbe  tribe  than  bia  fiirtbar- 
iii'law.  Tbe  Sijina  are  Terjr  fond  of  their  children,  and  treat  theaa 
kindly. 

Funeral  Ohanqnie$. — The  Siyina  bury  iheir  dead,  but  not  immediately 
afiOT  dr>ath.  The  Viody  ia  kept  in  the  bonae  for  aometimes  a  year  or 
more,  being  dried  and  cnred  by  smoke  and  by  tbe  son.  They  do  not 
nae  any  method  of  embalming,  and  do  not  eren  remoTe  the  intestinea, 
and  why  the  bodies  of  the  dead  do  not  become  offenmre  I  do  not  knoir. 
I  xamember  onoe  going  into  the  hat  of  a  miserable  old  man  who  was 
iwraljaed  from  bia  wai«t  downwards.  He  bad  only  one  child,  a  little 
girl  of  nine,  to  look  after  him.  It  waa  a  bitterly  cold  evening,  uid  I 
pibmnd  him  sitting  atark  naked  by  a  wretched  smoky  fire  in  a  hut  the 
walla  of  which  let  in  the  cold  wind  everywhere.  I  asked  him  where 
bia  doth  waa,  and  he  pointed  to  a  shelf.  I  lifted  the  cloth  up,  and  fonnd, 
to  my  arirpriite,  the  corpse  of  his  wife,  dertitnte  of  all  clothing.  The  old 
paralytic  bad  given  up  his  only  garment  to  cover  his  dead  wife,  who,  I 
learnt  on  inquiry,  had  been  dead  four  months.  I  doubt  if  many  men  could 
bar©  left  that  hut  untouched  by  the  sight.  In  spite  of  the  woman 
having  l>een  dead  to  long  there  was  no  smell  whatever,  and  the  body 
MMoed  shrivelling  up  into  parchment.  There  are  various  funeral  oere- 
iDOnies,  such  as  lying  in  state,  or  taking  the  body  outside  the  house  for 
tbo  general  public  to  come  and  view  it,  and  offer  food  to  the  corpse ;  this 
ia  called  tki  mai.  Then  there  is  the  tM  phe\  which  is  keeping  the  body 
in  the  hotiae,  when  only  relations  are  aiimitted,  and  they  offer  it  food. 
Flnoing  the  body  in  a  coffin  and  removing  it  to  its  final  resting-place  in 
a  cemetery  is  termed  ihl  tci.  The  Siyins  hold  regular  wakes  for  their 
dend.  1  altentloil  one  Huoh  gJtthering  when  ihree  bodies  were  waked. 
Nnmlrt-nn  of  gueKla  had  been  invited,  and  on  a  raisetl  platform  outside  a 
but  i  found  a  Iftrgc  number  of  men  and  women  dancing  round  the 
rpBca.     The  three  hodies  were  swatlied  from  head  to  foot  in  cloths  of 
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imrioiia  colours,  so  that  not  even  thoir  features  were  visible.  They  wore 
tleclved  out  with  all  Boits  of  ornameuts,  aud  peacocks'  feathers  uudded 
on  their  heads.  Ail  three  wore  secured  in  an  upright  positiuu  in  a 
stout  baiuboo  framework  which  was  carried  by  somo  men,  while  the 
fumale  relations  of  the  deceased  stnod  by  the  bier  %veeping  and  ehrieking. 
One  of  tho  bodies  was  that  of  a  yuung  mau,  and,  couMeqiieutly,  a  bamboo, 
representing  a  gun,  was  fastenedl  over  one  of  his  ehouhlers,  while  a 
j>uvvder-horn  waa  sluug  over  tho  other.  The  beaiers  and  weeping  women 
formed  tho  centre  of  a  circle  of  men,  who  danced  round  them.  Each 
man  ha>d  one  ann  round  tho  neck  of  the  man  in  front  of  him,  and  the 
other  arm  round  the  waist  of  the  man  behind  him,  and  they  danced  a 
filow  measured  step,  singing  tho  following  words : — 

H4ng  BuoD  p6!  U&ag  hou  liou! 
ToDg  siioti  i>j !  Tong  lipu  liou ! 

Tung  hi  suont', 

HAng  suoni", 
KLiutaug  B,h'i6  Lang, 

Piai  mo^. 

This  being  fairly  literally  translated,  runs  : — 

Bmve  relations,  all !  brave,  again  aud  again  ! 

Feast  relatioas,  all!  feiisf,  again  aiul  again! 

Our  relations  {i.e.  the  corpses)  Jiiive  had  their  feast ; 

Our  brave  relations  are  caught  (by  deatli)  ns  ia  «  trap, 

They  cannot  get  free. 

Each  time  tho  song  or  chant  ended  tho  mon  would  stamp  loudly  with 
Iheir  feet,  and  laugh  merrily  if  anyone  stamped  out  of  time.  Outside 
the  ring  of  dancing  men  women  perambulated,  who  sang  and  wailed  by 
turns.  In  the  hut  and  ils  verandah  crowds  of  men  and  women  were 
seated  round  a  dozen  large  lit|uor-pots,  suckiug  up  tho  liquor  through 
jreeds,  and  getting  drunk  rapidly.  I  d^d  not  notice  any  signs  of  quarrel- 
eomenosa  as  they  grew  intoxicated  ;  all  seemed  to  be  in  a  good  humour, 
and  simply  bent  on  getting  as  drunk  as  they  could.  Tho  unly  musical 
instruments  were  a  gong  and  a  small  drum.  Towards  evening  guns 
^vere  loaded  with  blank  ammunition  and  fired  into  tho  air.  Many  of  the 
men  brought  their  guns  to  mo  and  requested  mo  to  help  on  the  wake  by 
tiring  them. 

Diseaaes. — The  Siyins  suffer  from  fever,  dysentery,  and  eye  diseases. 
They  are  also  occasionally  visited  by  cholera  and  small-pox.  They  do 
not,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  suffer  from  contagious  diseases,  aud  I 
never  came  across  a  caso  of  syjihilis  or  leprosy,  though  I  believe  the 
latter  disease  is  not  unknown  amongst  the  other  tribes.  They  know 
absolutely  nothing  of  the  healing  art,  and  have  no  medicines,  and  do  not 
understitud  the  healing  properties  of  any  herbs. 

AgncHharc, — The  Siyins  have  no  fertile  valleys  with  level  patches 
■of  ground,  as  their  hills  run  down  precipitously  to  rocky  watercourses. 
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Thoy  are,  therefore,  compelled  to  make  clearings  on  the  steep  hill- 
eides  by  cutting  down  trees  and  burning  the  jungle.  When  a  cleaiino- 
is  made  they  do  not  terrace  the  hill-side,  but  merely  dig  it  up  rudely 
with  a  mattock  (they  have  no  ploughs),  anci,  when  necessary,  irrigate 
the  crop  by  little  troughs  made  of  hollow  treec,  which  conduct  vmtei- 
from  the  neartst  spring.  The  crops  sown  are  cotton,  Indian  corn, 
millet,  the  aanglak  bean,  a  little  rioe,  yams,  sweet  potatoes,  and  a  few- 
other  vegetables,  such  as  pumpkins,  a  kind  of  cucumber,  and  a  sort  of 
elongated  French  Lean.  Sowing  is  usually  commenced  in  March,  and 
the  reaping  of  various  crops  begins  about  August,  and  goes  on  for  some 
time,  according  as  each  crop  ripens.  The  fruit-trees  commonly  found 
are  plantains,  oranges,  limes,  a  poor  kind  of  mango,  and  indifferent 
upricots.     The  wild  medlar,  cherry  and  apple  also  grew  in  tho  jungle. 

Mirienih. — The  hills  do  not  seem  to  afford  much  mineral  wealth,  I 
have  oome  across  traces  of  iron,  and  have  soon  f[uartz.  The  Siyins 
themselves  do  not  seem  to  know  what  gold,  silver,  and  copper  are, 
tliuugh  they  have  names  for  them.  They  have  no  ornaments  made  of 
these  metuls,  and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to  extract  iron  from  the 
soil,  but  got  it  from  Burma.  The  telegraph-wire  was  a  great  l>oon  to 
them,  and  they  annoyed  us  excessively  by  pcrpotuuUy  cutting  it,  and 
carrying  off  several  miles'  length  of  it  at  a  time.  I  found  that  out  of  it 
they  marmfacturcHl  knives  and  agricultural  imjdomeuts,  and  alsc* 
bullets.  Salt  is  found  sparingly  in  the  hills,  and  is  greatly  valued, 
being  procured  by  the  process  of  evaporation  from  the  soil.  The  Siyins 
had  no  money  or  ttikcns  until  we  settle d  amongst  them.  They  refnsecl 
our  money  at  fii>.t,  and  ".would  only  tako  biass  buttons  and  empty 
tobacco-tins,  &c.,  in  exchange  for  fowls,  eggs,  or  anything  else  which 
they  brought  for  sale.  Now,  however,  they  have  begun  to  learn  the 
value  of  money. 

HandicrafU. — Tho  Siyin  women  manufacture,  with  rude  looms,  a 
coarse  cotton  cloth,  the  threads  of  which  arc  sometimes  white,  suraetimes 
yam-dyed  with  some  vegetable  dye  they  procm-e.  They  also  got  dyed 
yam  frona  Burnm.  I  noticed  that  tho  patterns  differed  with  difierent 
tribes  in  the  Chin  Hills,  so  that  one  might  almost  classify  them  as  clan 
tartans ;  for  though  members  of  the  same  tribe  did  not  exactly  tie  them- 
selves down  to  one  pattern,  yet  ono  would  find  that  some  particular 
pattern  predominated  in  each  tribe. 

Amongst  the  men  some  follow  the  trade  of  blacksmiths,  mending 
guns',  and  making  (ipcars,  knives,  and  agricultural  implementa.  Theii- 
bellows  are  very  ingenious,  and  consist  of  two  large  hollow  bamboos, 
about  six  inches  in  diameter  and  three  feet  high,  placed  vertically  in 
the  ground  about  eighteen  inches  apart.  From  the  bottom  of  each  of 
these  hollow  uprights  run,  horizontally,  two  imall  iron  lubes,  which 
converge  till  they  almost  touch  each  i)thor,  at  a  distance  of  about 
three  feet  firom  the  upright*.    To  drive  a  current  of  air  through  these 
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iron  tubes,  and  blow  up  the  fire  placed  over  their  extremities,  two 
pistons  are  worked  in  the  uprigbts  by  an  af-sietant;  tboso  pistonB  arv 
circular  pieces  of  wood,  with  bamboo  piston  rods,  and  each  cii'cular 
piece  ia  made  to  fit  the  cylinders  tightly  by  quantities  of  featliers  securely 
fastened  round  them.  I  possees  one  or  two  small  sworde  and  knives 
made  by  Siyin  blacksmiths,  and  very  neallymade  they  are  too,  and  well 
sharpened. 

Carpentering  is  an  enormoas  labour  to  the  Siyin,  for  his  tools  are  so 
few,  and  so  inferior.  Ho  has  no  saw,  file,  or  plane,  and  his  axe  is  a  very 
indifferent  one.  To  obtain  a  plank  he  chips  away  at  a  tree  which  has* 
either  fallen  of  its  own  accord,  or  which  he  has  felled  partly  by  chipping, 
partly  by  burning  it  tlirongh  at  ihe  base.  Out  of  one  tree  he  at  last 
chips  away  one  plank,  and  it  is  wonderful  how,  with  no  other  imple- 
ment than  an  indifferent  adzo  and  a  knife,  he  will  smooth  the  surface  of 
his  plank.  The  labour  of  cutting  planks  is  so  great  that  it  will  be 
readily  understood  how  greatly  planka  are  prized  bj'  the  Siyins. 

Dome«iic  Cattle. — Beyond  a  few  goats  and  some  raythun,  the  Siyin 
has  no  domestic  cattle.  Occasionally  he  succeeds  in  raiding  oxen  and 
buffaloes  from  Burma.  The  mythun,  known  amongst  the  Siyins  as  »hid, 
are  a  kind  of  wild  cuttle,  I  believe,  but  they  are  very  barmlees  and 
docile.  In  colour  they  are  generally  black,  with  white  legs.  They 
have  thick,  short,  curved  horns,  and  powerfully-built  legs.  The  village 
mytbwii  are  allowed  to  graze  over  the  hill-sidee,  and  are  not  herded  at 
night,  being  prevented  from  roaming  too  far  by  means  of  fences.  They 
are  only  kept  for  alanghter  on  big  occasions,  such  as  weddings  in  well-to- 
do  families,  treaty-making,  ttc.  They  are  never  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  or  as  beasts  of  burden,  nor  are  the  cow  mytbim  ever  milked. 

Weapons. — Besides  flint-lock  muskets,  the  Siyins  still  use  occasionally 
bows  and  arrows,  and  si^eara.  They  also  possess  swords,  or  dahs,  some 
of  which  they  make  themselves,  while  others  are  bought,  or  stolen 
from  the  Burmans  in  niids.  They  are  said  to  manufactiiro  their  own 
gunpowder,  and  I  believe  the  aungkk  bean  enters  largely  into  its 
composition  ;  but  I  never  eaw  any  gunpowder  being  made,  and  they 
can  got  it,  or  could  get  it  ft  short  time  ago,  from  the  Burmans.  They 
have  a  coarse-grain  powder  for  the  actual  charge,  and  a  finer  grain  for 
the  priming.  The  coarae-grain  powder  is  carried  in  a  hiindM'.me 
jiowder-hom  made  of  the  horn  of  the  luython,  the  wild  ox,  or  the 
bison,  and  it  is  more  or  lees  ornamented  with  lacquer,  which  is  also 
used  in  the  ornamentation  of  their  guns.  This  lacquer  is  the  gum  of 
some  tree,  and  is  red,  but  to  obtain  black  lacquer  the  Siyins  mix 
powdered  charcoal  ivith  it.  The  fine-grain  powder  for  priming  is  kept 
in  a  small  horn  about  the  size  of  a  she-goat's  horn.  These  powdor- 
horna  are  carried  by  a  strap  passing  over  the  shoulder,  and  are  prettily 
ornamented  with  cowries  and  beads.  The  Siyin's  bullets  are  usualty 
made  of  hammered  iron.     He  values  his  gun  more  than  anything  else 
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he  pobsesses,  ami  takes  great  care  of  it,  keeping  it  clean  and  bright  on 
the  outside,  thoiigli  the  inside  is  usually  \ory  dirty,  I  asked  the  Siyins 
where  they  got  their  guus  from,  aa  they  all  hear  our  Tower  mark.  They 
said  they  bought  sume,  and  took  others  from  the  Burraans  in  raids. 

Fortijications. — The  Siyina,  and  indeed  all  Chins,  are  very  clever  in 
the  construotiou  of  defences  such  as  stockades  and  stone  walls,  and  they 
invariably  select  the  strongest  and  best  positions  for  them.  Sometimes 
rt  ditch  is  dug  across  a  narrow  neck  between  two  knolls,  where  an  enemy 
is  obliged,  by  the  nature  of  the  ground,  to  pass.  The  ditch  is  covered 
with  bullet-proof  logs,  and  you  come  upon  it  suddenly,  and  are  only 
aware  of  ita  eidstence  when  a  volley  greets  you,  fired  appai-ently  out  of 
the  ground.  The  ditch  will  have  two  exits,  one  at  either  end,  to  enable 
the  defenders  to  escape  if  necessary  down  the  steep  hill-side ;  and 
it  is  always  made  where  the  hill-side  is  covered  with  douse  jungle, 
and  BO  steep  that  an  enemy  would  find  it  diflScult  to  work  along  it. 
Stockades  and  walls  are  alao  constructed  in  positions  which  are 
extremely  difficult  to  turn,  and  where  an  attacking  enemy  are  brought 
suddenly  under  a  close  and  heavy  fire.  Stockades  are  generally  con- 
structed of  stout  pine  logs  some  ten  feet  high,  roughly  loopholed,  and 
with  occasionally  a  second  row  of  logs  placed  behind  the  interstices  of 
the  front  row.  Sometimes  they  are  constructed  of  open-work  bamboos, 
with  thick  bristling  c}ieva\ix-de-fnae  of  sharply-pointed  bamboos  firmly 
interwoven  with  the  uprights  and  croes-pieoes.  Such  a  stockade  is 
extremely  difficult  to  take.  It  requires  great  care  and  time  to  cut 
it  down,  owing  to  the  huge  chevanx-de-frUc  extending  from  top  to 
lx>ttom,  the  spikes  of  which,  pointing  in  every  conceivahle  direction,  give 
wounds  which  fester  badly;  and  those  who  attempt  to  try  and  cut  it 
down  are  exposed  to  a  heavy  fire  from  the  defenders,  who,  lying  down  con- 
cealed in  dense  jungle  a  few  feet  in  rear,  fire  with  deadly  effect  through 
the  open  bamboo  framework.  Stone  walls  are  constructed  at  a  height 
of  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  logs  are  placed  on  the  top  to 
give  head-cover  to  the  defenders.  The  jungle  is  also  cut  down  for  a 
little  distance  in  front  of  stockades  and  walls,  so  as  to  bring  an  enemy 
well  under  fire,  and  deprive  him  of  cover. 

Treahj -Making. — Formerly,  whenever  a  dweller  in  the  i)lainB  wished 
to  obtain  exemption  from  being  raided,  he  would,  if  he  had  the  boldness 
to  do  it,  visit  and  interview  an  influential  chief  by  whom  he  feared  he 
might  be  raided.  If  the  interview  were  auccQasful,  the  chief  would 
give  him  a  large  camelian  l]ead,  and  as  long  as  he  had  this  bead  in 
hia  possession  he  and  hie  were  supposed  to  he  safe ;  but  it  was  not  an 
easy  thing  to  got  one  of  these  beads.  The  ceremony,  however,  of  treaty- 
making  between  the  Siyine  and  the  English  is  a  different  matter,  and 
the  ceremonial  observed  when  any  Chin  trihe  makes  a  treaty  with  the 
EngUfih  is  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  ohtains  amongst  the 
Siyin*.    Terms  are  explained  and  disou!<Bed  for  days,  two  of  the  principal 
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l)oiut8  being  abstention  from  raiding  BritiBb  territory,  and  tbo  delivering 
up  of  all  Biirmaa  slaves.  Wlieu  a  satisfactory  uuderetanding  has  been 
iirrived  at,  and  tbo  small  amount  of  tribute,  and  the  fines  for  past  mis- 
deeds, have  been  paid  up,  the  English  representative  and  the  Chin  chiefs 
proceed  to  a  convenient  spot,  where  a  mythun  is  tied  to  a  stake  firmly 
driven  into  the  ground.  Tho  medicino  man  aprinktes  water  and  Chin 
liquor  over  the  animal,  and  mutters  various  charms.  When  he  ha« 
flnished  bis  task,  tho  head  chief  takes  his  gun  and  shoots  the  animal 
through  the  head,  killing  it  instantly.  The  carotid  artery  is  thou  cut 
aud  the  blood  is  caught  in  a  vessel,  while  the  medicine  man  cuts  ofl'  the 
mythun's  tail,  dips  the  end  of  it  in  tho  blood,  and  strikes  every  principal 
person  with  it,  including  the  British  representative.  Ue  then  digs  a 
hole  in  tho  ground,  aud  pours  8omo  liquor  and  blocwl  into  it,  and  then 
sets  up  a  stone  firmly  in  the  hole  as  a  witneae.  The  slaughtered  mythun 
is  cut  up,  and  portions  of  it  are  given  to  the  English  officers  as  well 
as  to  the  Chins,  who  carry  away  every  bit  they  can  get,  including  the 
entrails.  Tho  paper  on  which  the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  written  is 
after  this  burnt,  and  the  ashoa  are  placed  in  a  cup,  which  is  then  filled 
with  Chin  liquor,  and  tho  chiefs,  English  political,  aud  other  officers, 
eaoh  drink  some  of  this  nauseous  mixture.  The  ceremony  in  then 
completed,  though  I  cannot  say  the  treaty  is  always  kept  inviolate 
by  the  Chins. 

Flora  of  the  Sitfin  Siih. — I  am,  unfortunately,  not  a  botanist,  so  I  can 
only  give  a  general  description  of  tho  flora  of  the  Siyin  Hills.  Endless 
varieties  of  orchids  are  found,  and  they  blossom  at  diflFerent  times  of  the 
year.  A  very  large  variety  of  white  lily,  with  a.  delicious  perfume, 
grows  abundantly  near  old  Fort  White,  at  the  end  of  the  rains ;  also 
tiger  lilies,  lilies  of  the  valley,  oleanders,  acaciaa,  the  common  red 
rhododendron,  daisies,  primulas,  purple  cowslips,  violets  (white  and 
purple),  anemones,  and  hosts  of  other  flowers.  Amongst  trees  I  may 
mention  a  species  of  ilex,  the  holly,  teak  (at  low  elevations),  aud  a  pine 
tree,  very  like  the  Flnus  longifoUa.  In  tho  primeval  forests,  trees, 
creepers,  flowers,  and  ferns  of  various  kinds  abound. 

Fauna.  Iltintintj  and  Fishing. — Tho  wild  animals  found  in  the  Siyin 
Hills,  and  in  the  adjacent  ranges  and  terai  forests  are  the  elephant, 
rhinooerop,  tiger,  panther,  black  bear,  wild  boar,  gural,  sarrao,  sambhur, 
wild  ox,  bison,  wild  buflfalo,  four-homed  deer,  barking  deer,  hare, 
hoolak  monkey,  langoor,  small  brown  monkey,  fox,  wild  cat,  and 
jackal.  Amongst  the  birds  there  are,  I  think,  three  distinct  kinds  of 
pheasante,  including  the  Pkasianus  Sorifjieldii,  about  three  kinds  of 
partridges,  two  or  three  different  kinds  of  quail,  woodcock,  snipe,  the 
common  wood-pigeon,  the  blue  rock,  the  imperial,  and  tho  green  pigeon, 
jungle  fowl,  larks,  thrushes,  blackbirds,  crows,  doves,  and  sparrow's. 
Amongst  birds  of  prey  an  occasional  eagle  will  be  seen ;  also  vultures, 
kites,  and  hawks.    Tho  rivers  are  fairly  well  stocked  with  fish,  amongst 
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which  mahfieoT  seem  pretty  plentiful.  The  Siyine  catch  the  fibh  with 
net«,  or  else  by  poisoning  the  atreani.  They  are  great  hiintcre,  hut  how 
they  manage  to  kill  elephants  aud  tigers  with  their  wretched  gana  is 
a  mystery  to  me. 

Muitical  Itistrumcnte. — The  only  musical  instruments  I  have  ever  seen 
or  heard  in  the  Siyin  district  are  gongs,  drams,  and  a  little  pipe  made 
of  a  hollow  haniboo,  and  capable  of  producing  two  or  three  dismal  little 
notes.  But  near  Tasbou-ywama  I  was  presented  with  a  curiouH  instni- 
ment.  It  was  made  of  a  small  gourd,  with  eight  aniall  hollow  bambooe, 
about  eight  inches  long,  fastened  into  the  gourd  with  beeswax.  Four  of 
theso  pipes  sloped  at  a  slight  angle  outwards,  and  four  of  them  sloped 
towards  the  performer.  There  were  variouB  holes  bored  in  each  pipe, 
and  to  produce  a  sound  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  each  hand  had  to  cover 
certain  holes;  you  then  blew  into  the  neck  of  the  gourd  as  bard  as 
your  lungs  would  allow,  and  one  really  harmonious  but  fleeting  chord 
was  produced.  But  the  sound  was  only  momentary,  for  the  gourd  and 
pipes  let  out  the  air  instantaneously  ;  and  so  great  is  the  effort  required 
to  produce  the  sound,  that  after  two  or  three  prodigious  blows  the 
performer  has  to  lie  down  and  rest, 

Langtiaije. — When  I  first  went  to  the  Chin  Hills  I  found  that  no 
European  was  acquainted  with  any  of  the  diakcta  spoken  there,  and  it 
was  rather  up-hill  work  at  first  learning  the  Siyin  dialect  and  reducing 
it  to  writing.  Aa  far  as  I  know  none  of  the  tribes  poesess  a  written 
language,  aud  I  could  only  get  at  the  Siyin  dialect  by  means  of  an 
intelligent  Bnrman  who  knew  English  very  well  indeed,  and  a  Chin 
who  know  Burmese  very  well.  I  claim  no  great  merits  for  my  '  Manual,' 
for  I  merely  intend  it  as  a  stepping-stime  for  tboso  who  come  after  me, 
and  whose  duties  lead  them  to  the  northern  Chin  Hills.  The  Siyin 
dialect  is  well  understood  in  the  northern  Chin  Hills,  though  its  proper 
home  is  in  the  villages  around  Fctrt  White.  The  dialects  of  the  Kanhows, 
Nwengals,  and  other  tribes  in  the  northern  Cbin  Hills,  difTor  from  that  of 
the  Siyins;  but,  as  I  say,  they  all  unilcrstand  Siyin  suflSciently  for  most 
purposes.  The  dialects  of  Haka  and  Tashon,  however,  differ  very  widely 
from  Siyin,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  following  sentences  taken 
from  my  book,  and  from  Lieut.  Macnabb's  '  Manual '  of  the  Haka  dialect. 


"Which  is  your 

eldest  £on  ? 
It  is  raining. 
How  far  ia  Burma 

from  here  ? 


SlYIX. 
Nangmd  tajxilieubil 

ahcS  yim  ? 
Nijo  ifii  hi. 

Id  yi'm  / 


Haka. 
Na  fa  a-upa-hyik 

d-ho-da-thi  ? 
Btca-pi  a-nhur  It/o, 
Ma-hin  Koi-kwa 

t/e-tfd-da  dhlat  f 


At  the  same  time  there  is  a  connection  between  the  two,  inasmuch  as 
many  of  the  commoner  words,  such  as  father,  woman,  «&c.,  are  the  same 
in  both  dialects.     I  lelieve  the  Siyin  dialect  would  be  properly  clafised 
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as  a  monosyllabio  latigtiage,  though,  one  will  find  agglutinative  particleu 
in  it.  "Words  that  I  have  spelt  as  one  long  worf  can,  I  believe,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  be  split  up  into  inonosyllaljleB,  each  having  its  own 
meaning.  Thus,  take  the  word  for  "eldest  son,"  I  have  written  this 
as  one  worJ,  tapnh'evhtly  because  I  think  it  is  easier  for  a  beginner  who 
has  to  leam  where  the  accent  comes  in  pronouncing  a  compound  word 
like  this.  But  i/ipiilienbil  is  composed  of  /«= child,  |>i'{= male,  ?i'en=big, 
and  hil,  the  sign  of  the  superlative,  answering  exactly  to  our  eat  in 
hujij^al.  Again,  in  rtHftiF/fin(i  =  a  Cocking-pot,  the  nrf  may  be  termed  nu 
agglutinative  particle ;  an  means /worf,  hr'm  means  to  cooJe,  and  im  is  the 
sign  of  the  agent,  or  instrument  rather,  in  this  case,  I  cati  hardly  in 
this  paper  give  a  miniite  description  of  the  langnage,  but  I  will  try  and 
give,  as  shortly  aa  I  can,  a  brief  summary  of  what  will  Iw  fonnd  at 
length  in  my  '  Manual.*  There  is  no  r  in  the  Siyia  language,  and  /  is 
only  used  in  one  or  two  words.  There  is  no  article,  properly  so  called. 
Where  a  in  English  can  be  translated  as  definitely  meaning  one,  and 
one  only,  the  Siyins  would  then  express  it  by  JfcAffl(  =  one  ;  the  is  expressed 
by  wMA*V'  =  tiiifl,  or  »tjrt«/iie=that,  when  necessary  to  be  explicit. 

There  is  no  inflexion  of  sixbstantivos  to  express  case,  gender,  or 
number.  Masculines  are  expressed  hy  the  suffixes  jwl  and  tal,  as  tapA  =  & 
male  child,  i.e.,  son,  and  JcteUal=s.  he-goat;  feminines  by  the  suffixes  nu 
and^Mi',  as  ianu  =  B.  female  child,  i.e.  a  daughter,  and  Jiklpnt=&  she-goat. 
The  plural  is  often  not  expressed  at  all ;  when  it  is,  the  suffix  te  is  added 
to  the  singular,  as  A-A((?(5= a  village;  yjfo/(?  =  villages.  Adjectives  follow 
the  substantives  they  qualify,  and  are  not  inflected,  nor  do  they  undergo 
any  change  or  addition  to  express  gender  or  number.  Degrees  of  com- 
parison are  expressed  by  eung  ....  zau  for  the  comparative,  and  hil  for 
the  snperlativo  degree;  thus,  anai  =  near,  sAng  anai  2flM  =  nearer;  and 
fr7int7/j7=noareflt.  The  pronouns  are  indeclinable,  and  the  personal  and 
possessive  pronouns  are  the  same.  The  infinitive  is  the  only  form  of 
the  verb;  by  using  certain  words  in  conjunction  with  it  the  tenses  aro 
formed.  Infinitives  end  in  no  particular  letter,  nor  are  they  of  any 
particular  form.  Tho  jiersonal  pronouns  in  a  shortened  form  are 
generally  added  as  pronominal  affixes  to  the  infinitive.  The  personal 
pronoTins  and  their  shortened  forms  are  aa  follows : — 

I=ivBw;  a  shortened  form  used  as  pronominal  prefix,  Tea. 

Thou  or  you  =  nfliHfl  and  nangmn  ;  a  shortened  form  used  as  pronominal 
prefix,  na. 

He,  she,  it=ffnra ;  a  shortened  form  msed  aa  pronominal  prefix,  a. 

We  =  t<Jmo;  a  shortened  fonn  used  as  pronominal  prefix,  kn. 

They  =  amiite ;  a  shortened  form  used  aa  pronominal  prefix,  a. 

The  present  tense  is  formed  by  adding  hi  or  hi  to  the  infinitive. 

The  past  tense  is  formed  by  adding  yo  hi  and  Id  hi. 

The  contluuative  past  (by  which  I  mean  '*  used  to ")  is  formed  by 
adding  te  hi  to  the  infinitive. 
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To  express  an  action  completely  finished,  or,  as  the  Madrassies  woulil 
say,  *'done  finish,"  the  worda  }r}taij6  Jti  or  khouvg  aTO  added  to  the  in- 
iioitive. 

The  future  is  expressed  by  adding  tu  hi  or  in  ice  to  the  iufi^nitive. 
The  conditional  futare  is  expressed  by  adding  yo  tu  hi  to  the  infinitive. 
The  imperative  is  expressed  by  adding  (5  for  the  singular,  and  tcii,  tio, 
or  fell 71  for  the  plural. 

The  following  examples  will  show  how  the  tenses  are  formed,  and 
how  the  pronominal  affixes  are  used. 

I  am  throwing  a  sioiiG= Kemd  su^j  (btone)  ka$cp  hi  («»»;|>=lo  throw). 
Thou  art  throwing  a  stoua  =  Nanfftnd  su6ng  natep  hi. 
He  throw  a  stone  =  4jnd  suong  asep  y6  A(. 
We  used  to  throw  stones  =  ^(5wa  suongte  Jcaeep  ti  hi 
They  "svill  throw  8tone8=^mrt(t'  siivnijtc  asep  U'l  hi. 
Throw  a  stone  =  Suong  na^ep6. 

The  verb  to  he  ia  the  word  6m.  If  any  of  my  readers  are  acquainted 
with  TheoBopby  they  will  remember  the  stress  Theoaophista  lay  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Sanskrit  word  o>n,  which  also  signifies  being,  exiilence,  aud 
is  believed  to  have  a  deeply  mystic  signification. 

In  interrogative  Bentences  the  words  or  particles  y<w,  wi<5,  ngi,  and 
tie  are  placed  at  the  end  of  the  sentence  to  show  that  a  qHestiou  is  asked. 
The  potential  mood  is  expressed  by  the  words  jo,  to,  or  <Ae  =  am,  or 
able,  added  to  the  infinitive  form. 

The  agent  is  sometimeB  defined  by  the  parliclos  ml  and  pa. 
The  passive  voice  is  expressed  fiomotimos  by  the  words  njra(f),  do, 
and  hhum,  all  of  which  mean  to  bear,  saffer,  or  endure;  they  are  added 
to  the  infinitive.  But  if  possible  the  sentence  is  turned  ;  thus,  flit?  will  he 
lilled,  would  generally  be  rendered  by  Otherg  mil  lill  Jitm,  or  So-and-ao 
ulU  kill  him.  Again,  The  wan  traf  killed  hif  a  tree  fall imj  on  him,  would  bo 
expressed  thus,  A  tree  havinff  fallen  on  that  man,  lie  died. 

The  idiomatic  uses  of  tenses,  verbs,  auxiliarj'-  endings,  Ac,  cannot  of 
eonrse  bo  treated  of  in  this  paper,  and  really  can  only  be  learnt  by  a 
careful  study  of  the  numerous  sentences  I  have  given  iu  the  '  MauuaL' 

The  present  and  past  participles  are  formed  thus: — Jcap= to  orj'j 
Jcnlap =cvying;  feajra  =  having  oiied;  /«n«7  =  to  shiver;  /a^»«(^= shivering: 
lingd  =:lmfing  shivered. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  adverbs  and  prepositions. 
The  simple  rules  of  syntax  are  : — 

1.  Adjectives  foUow  the  suljetantives  they  qualify. 

2.  There  is  no  distinguishing  sign  of  the  possessive  case  ;  the  object 
possessed  follows  the  posaeasor. 

3.  The  dative  case  is  not  usually  expressed,  though  sometimes  the 
words  homj  or  hum  are  used.  To  me  is  always  expressed  by  these  words, 
but  not  so  to  ifou,  to  him. 
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4.  The  personal  pronoun,  or  the  subject  of  the  verb,  usually  stands 
first  in  the  sentence. 

5.  The  verb  and  its  auxiliary  ending  come  last,  unless  the  word  not 
occurs  in  the  sentence,  when  b6  or  &on^=not,  comes  last.  If  there  is  a 
question  asked,  the  inten-ogative  particle  comes  last ;  and  if  both  not 
and  an  inteiTOgation  occur  in  the  sentence,  the  interrogative  particle 
ends  the  sentence  immediately  after  h6  or  &on^=not. 

6.  Pronouns  sometimes  follow  and  sometimes  precede  the  nouns 
they  qualify. 

7.  Conditional  sentences  are  distinguished  by  the  word  Ze=if,  occur- 
ring at  the  end  of  that  portion  of  the  sentence  which  expresses  the 
condition. 

Of  course  there  are  many  idioms  in  the  Siyin  language,  but  nothing 
like  what  there  are  in  Persian  and  Pashtii. 

Being  an  unwritten  language  the  Siyin  vocabulary  is  not  large.  I 
succeeded  in  getting  hold  of  about  seventeen  hundred  words  only,  and 
I  doubt  much  if  that  number  can  bo  largely  added  to. 

Poetry. — The  Siyins  have  many  songs,  both  for  grown-up  people  and 
for  children ;  and  they  are  great  bands  at  making  impromptu  songs. 
In  fact,  at  a  wake,  marriage,  or  any  festival,  the  head  man  is  expected  to 
make  impromptu  verses  in  honour  of  the  occasion,  and  the  individual 
who  makes  the  most  of  these  couplets,  distiches,  &c.,  is  considered  the 
wit  of  the  party.  The  night  before  I  left  the  Chin  Hills  a  feast  and 
dance  were  held  to  bid  me  good-bye,  and  many  songs  were  sung  in 
praise  of  me ;  and  though  I  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  be  returning  once 
more  to  civilisation,  yet  I  felt  that  a  bond  of  union  had  grown  up 
betwixt  these  savages  and  myself  which  I  was  in  a  measure  loth  to 
sever.  Those  who  take  the  interest  in  them  that  I  could  not  help 
taking,  will  find  that  there  is  something  in  them  to  admire,  and  much, 
very  much,  to  pity. 

Major  BundalFs  Map. — This  map  is  based  on  the  Indian  Trans- 
frontier survey,  with  additions  from  route  maps  made  during  the  recent 
militaiy  operations. 
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On  April  6th,  1892,  I  landed  at  the  city  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  the  iuland 
of  that  name  in  the  West  Indies.  As  the  object  of  this  paper  is  purely 
geographical,  I  cannot  venture  to  touch  upon  the  great  historical  events 
which  have  occurred  here,  *'  the  cradle  of  the  New  World."  Here  we  find 
the  old  tree  which,  tradition  says,  is  the  same  mentioned  in  Columhus's 
diary,  to  which  he  secured  his  caravel  on  hia  first  landing ;  the  fine  old 
picturesque  citadel  hoary  with  age  ;  the  yet  massive  hut  crumhling 
walls  and  roofless  palace  of  Diogo  Columbus ;  the  old  convent  of  San 
Francisco ;  the  city  walls,  and  many  other  relics  of  the  departed 
grandeur  of  the  past  of  Santo  Domingo.  All  these  features  and  also 
the  scenes  of  its  modem  life  are  well  described  in  Hazard's  '  Santo 
Domingo.'  That  work  was  written  in  1873,  since  which  date  con- 
siderable progress  must  have  been  made.  Hazard  refers  to  "  the  quay, 
entirely  deserted  of  shipping,"  and  says,  *'The  general  business  of  the 
city  appears  very  limite<l  indeed,  and  there  are  only  on©  or  two  really 
large  and  extensive  stores  with  general  assortments  of  goods."  This 
description  is  no  longer  applicable,  for  now  there  are  numerous  stores 
and  new  buildings,  husy  streets  with  tramways  and  cabs,  and  long  lines 
of  wooden  quays  or  stages  newly-erected  or  being  erected,  which  are 
anything  but  "  deserted  of  shipping." 

At  midnight,  April  9th,  in  company  with  two  companions  and  some 
half  dozen  strangers  I  embarked  on  board  the  JoaSfitay  a  small  coasting 
sloop  bound  for  Barahona  hi  the  Bay  of  Xeyba,  a  port  about  100  miles 
to  the  west. 

The  hour  of  departure  was  late,  it  being  necessary  to  await  the 
coming  of  the  land  breeze  which  was,  as  usual,  not  very  punctual  in 
its  arrival.  The  little  sloop  was  crowded  with  cargo  and  passengers, 
and  while  we  were  seeking  for  some  softer  couch  than  the  edge  of  a 
barrel,  or  the  comer  of  a  box  on  which  to  spread  a  rug  for  the  night, 
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there  occurred  an  incident  which   sufficiently  indicated   the  state  of 
tenBioD  in  which  the  inhahitants  live. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day  I  landed  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Oooa,  and  walked  3  miles  inland  to  the  ancient  but  small  town 
of  Azua.  At  least  the  site  of  the  tovm  is  ancient,  the  first  town  having 
been  built  in  1504  by  Diogo  Columbus  ;  but  that  and  Buooeedlng  towns 
were  destroyed  by  fire,  battle,  or  cartLquakes.  Here  ia  the  entrance  into 
the  debatable  land,  extending  to  the  frontiers  of  Haiti,  once  held  by  the 
unconqnered  Indian  cacique  Enriquillo,  then  raided  by  bands  of  French 
and  Spanish  maroon  negroes,  and  finally  by  the  armies  of  Haiti  or  by 
Santo  Domingo  revolutionists ;  this  little-known  region  ia  what  I  was 
about  to  traverse. 

The  streets  of  Azua  are  wide  and  straight,  but  the  majority  of  the 
houses  aro  small  frame  houses  covered  with  split  palm  staves,  and 
thatched  with  palm  leaves  or  roofed  with  sheets  of  zinc.  Some  few  of 
the  stores  are  large  and  well-provided  with  gouds,  and  a  considerable 
degree  of  quiet  prosperity  is  distinctly  perceptible.  The  surrounding 
country,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  was  parched  dry  from  the  eBV-cts  of  an. 
unusually  long  drought  of  fourteen  months;  not  a  blade  of  graas  was 
visible,  and  barely  a  tree  could  show  a  loaf;  strange  indeed  was  the 
consequent  wintry  appearance  of  withered  cacti,  thorny  mimosa,  and 
bush  in  such  a  torrid  heat  as  I  experienced.  But  I  found  an  exception 
to  the  prevailing  scenes  of  desolation,  for  about  two  miles  to  the  west  is 
a  region  perpetuiilly  green  with  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation — trees, 
grass,  sugar-cane,  and  other  agricultural  produce  growing  in  a  most 
extraordinarily  prolific  manner.  The  soil,  a  white,  marly  loam,  ia 
identical  with  that  about  Azua,  but  no  fertilising  water  is  to  be  seen. 
The  cause  of  this  oasis  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  land  very 
gently  rises  in  a  steady  sloiie  to  tho  hills  and  mountains  beyond  Azua, 
and  further  down  tho  slope  and  near  Ihe  iJiver  Houra  there  appear 
innumerable  springs  of  water  in  the  drycst  season;  whenever  a  well  is 
made  in  this  favoured  region  the  water  rises  to  near  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  These  facta  seem  to  indicate  a  water- carrying  sub-soil  formation, 
which  probably  exists  at  a  greater  depth  and  below  the  reach  of  tho 
roots  of  vegetation  the  higher  tho  land  rises,  but  approaches  nearer  the 
surface  on  the  lower  levels.  It  probably  originatts  in  the  hilly  country 
miles  away. 

The  sugar-cane  is  so  rich  and  luxuriant,  and  in  such  quantities,  that 
there  aro  not  mills  sufficient  to  crush  it  or  local  capital  to  purchase 
machinery.  There  ia  actually  enough  cano  planted  to  annually  yield 
twenty  thousand  bags  of  su^ar  of  300  lbs.  each.  Cattle  aro  fed  on  the 
surplus  canes,  which  can  be  bought  fur  G«.  per  ton.  I  brought  away 
some  samples  nearly  4  inches  in  diametor;  but  unfortunately  the 
boatmen  ato  them,  as  they  not  unnaturally  observed  on  the  reprimand  I 
gave  them,  "  Who  would  imagine  anyone  valuing  the  food  of  cattle." 
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After  waiting  at  Azua  two  days  wliilst  our  packet-boat  was  unloading, 
we  arrived  at  Barahona  ou  thu  IStli,  Tiio  coast  passed  on  tlxe  way 
is  high  and  rugged,  rising  from  lofty  perpendicular  bluffs  to  much 
higher  ground  inland,  grassy  and  thinly  sprinkled  with  bushj  affording 
a  noble  coast  soenery  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  coast  of  Cornwall. 

The  approach  to  Barahona  is  very  pleausing.  Considerable  lofty 
hills  surround  the  Bay  of  Neyha  right  and  left  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Rio  Yaoki»  from  whence,  almost  due  west  to  Port-au-Prince,  in  Haiti, 
stretches  a  low  valley,  bordered  on  the  north  and  south  by  lofty  moun- 
tain ranges.  This  hollow  it  is  practically  the  main  purpose  of  this 
paper  to  describe,  for  it  is  a  portion  of  the  ittland  little  known  to  those 
who  have  written  on  Santo  Domingo. 

Barahona  possesses  a  wonderful  little  natural  harbour.  On  an 
otherwise  open  coast  a  coral  reef  extends  about  2  miles  from,  and 
parallel  with,  the  shore,  forming  a  natural  breakwater  to  a  considerable 
inclosuro,  12  to  30  feet  in  depth.  Many  submerged  rocks  in  this 
natural  harbour  are  a  danger  to  vessels  entering  or  going  out;  but  as 
the  chanuels  between  are  clear  and  distinct,  the  port  pilots  can  easily 
conduct  a  ship  in  or  out  of  port,  but  a  steam -tug  would  greatly 
minimise  possible  existing  dangers  to  sailing  vessels.  There  has  not 
been  any  Admiralty  aurvej  of  the  southern  coast  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Hills  of  considerable  elevation,  covered  with  woods,  rise  up  to  the 
rear  of  the  little  town,  and  form  a  very  pleasing  aspect  from  the  sear 
These  elevations  run  almost  duo  west  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
island,  in  the  Eepublio  of  Haiti,  and  in  places  rise  to  MOO  to  GOOO  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  base  to  summit  they  are  covered  with 
forest,  rich  in  mahogany,  lignum-vitse,  fustic,  lance-wood,  satin-wood, 
and  other  valuable  timber,  the  greater  part  of  which  cannot  at  preseut 
bo  felled  and  transported  for  want  of  roads  ;  to  devise  a  means  of  over- 
coming this  difficulty  was  one  of  the  objects  of  my  mission.  The  exports 
of  Barahona  are  almost  exclusively  timber,  chiefly  lignum- vitae ;  but 
the  trade  has  fallen  off  very  much  of  late  years,  owing  to  all  the  near 
and  easily  accessible  regions  having  been  denuded. 

Unfortunately,  I  landed  at  Barahona  in  Holy  Week,  when  work  of 
every  kind  is  prohibited ;  and  my  requirements  for  a  troop  of  horses 
were  met,  at  first,  with  a  steady  refusal  by  any  of  the  inhabitants  to 
endanger  their  souls  in  supplying  me  with  animals  for  a  jouroey  at  such 
a  time.  With  some  difficulty  I  eventually  surmounted  their  objccliona 
by  writing  an  undertaking  to  bo  respiusible  for  their  sins  in  furnishing 
me  with  horses  for  the  occasion,  and  I  was  thus  enabled  to  get  away  the 
next  day.  The  necessity  was  urgent,  for  in  about  three  weeks  the  rains 
would  bo  duo,  and,  in  the  rainy  season  of  the  tropics,  little  outdoor  work 
could  be  done  of  the  character  I  had  before  me. 

Finally,  on  April  14th,  I  left  Barahona,  accompanied  by  my  two 
companions,  Seuors   Camiuero  and   Cambiaso,   Seiior   Mota — a  timber 
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cutter  and  trader— and  a  peon  as  guide  and  baggage  master,  and  escorted 
hy  the  oommander  hitnaelf  of  the  militarj  forces  of  this  region,  General 
JoB^  Alta  Gracia  Coello.  The  General  carried  a  "Remington  rifle  and  a 
revolver,  and  hia  crimson  military  saddle-cloth  and  purple  holsters,  all 
gold-braided  and  decorated  with  the  arms  of  the  Republic,  and  some 
brafis  buttons  on  bia  cotton  tunio,  served  to  indicate  the  rank  and 
constitute  the  undress  uniform  of  a  general  in  the  Dominican  Army. 
The  General  was  a  pure  dark  descendant  of  the  African  race — it  is  not 
good  form  to  say  Negro— and  proved  himself  to  bo  a  really  good  fellow 
throughout  all  the  journeys,  active,  ever  willing  and  obligiug,  con- 
siderate of  others,  good-tempered  and  patient  under  trials,  "We  were  aD 
mounted  on  very  fair  pacing  mustangs,  and  saddles  and  harness  were 
equally  fair ;  the  hire  of  each  horse  was  one  peso  per  day  (about  three 
shillings),  u  very  moderate  charge. 

Leaving  Barahona,  the  road,  after  passing  over  a  low  shoulder  of 
the  hills,  through  thin  woods,  emerges  on  to  a  small,  grass-covered 
savannah,  flooded  in  tho  rains,  then  on  through  more  thin  woods  and 
bush,  atid  over  gently  rising  and  falling  ground  (the  bases  of  the  foot- 
hilta  of  the  dark,  forested  Sierras  on  our  left),  finally  reaching  Eincon. 
Nearly  all  the  way  the  soil  showed  a  white,  marly  loam,  freely  covered 
with  rounded  boulders,  large  and  small,  of  a  white,  soft,  close-grained 
stone.  Excepting  in  the  Bio  Yacki,  whose  course  we  followed,  and  also 
in  a  small,  stately,  palm -bordered  lagoon  passed  on  oux  way,  no  stream 
of  running  water  was  seen  until  near  Rincon,  where  there  are  several 
clear,  quickly-flowing  streams.  Therefrom  irrigation  canals  have  been 
conducted,  and  thus  the  neighbourhood,  which  abounds  in  noble  trees, 
is  rich  in  brilliant  verdure  and  soft  shade,  with  plots  of  cultivated  land, 
where  plantains,  maize,  sugar-cane,  cassava,  tobacco,  etc.,  grow  in  the 
most  desirable  luxuriance. 

Rincon  is  a  somewhat  large  but  scattered  accumulation  of  isolated, 
and  more  or  less  dilapidated,  frame,  palm  thatched  houses,  and  a  very 
plain  wooden  church,  erected  on  the  summit  of  a  low  hill  overlooking  a 
fine  sheet  of  fresh  water,  the  Laguua  Rincon,  3  miles  wide,  5  miles 
long.  This  lagoon,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  abounds  with  fish  to 
an  enormous  extent ;  numerous  fish-currals  jut  out  from  the  shores,  into 
which  the  fish  are  driven,  then  caught,  killed,  salted,  and  exported  to 
all  parts  of  the  island.  The  lagoon  has  an  outlet  to  tho  River  YacK, 
which  river  washes  tho  base  of  the  hill  on  which  Rincon  is  situated. 
The  river  is  quite  navigable  for  barges  down  to  its  mouth,  and  for 
15  mileB  up-etream.  At  the  mouth,  however,  a  bar  prevents  exit  of 
the  craft  to  the  bay,  only  shallow  canoes  being  able  to  cross  it. 

Rincon  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood  are  said  to  contain  about 
four  thousand  inhabitants,  engaged  in  agriculture,  timber-cutting,  stock- 
raising,  and  fishing.  There  is  also  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  soldiers. 
To  the  south  of  the  town,  about  6  miles  away,  rises  the  very  imposing 
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pine-tree  and  '*  cloud-capped  "  summit  of  Monte  Laho/or  Le  Hant  (5000 
feet  high);  from  its  baa©  to  ita  Bummit,  and  extending  all  over  the 
rang©  of  which  it  forme  a  part,  the  Burface  is  covered  with  woods  and 
forest,  green  in  the  valleys,  bat  less  so  on  the  ridges  of  the  spurs. 

Leaving  Rinoon  we  proceeded  in  this  direction.  The  rood,  after 
descending  from  Rinoon,  passta  for  about  2  miles  through  level,  well 
watered  and  rich  land  abounding  in  woocts  and  scattered  homesteads 
and  plots  of  cultiviil ion.  Beyond,  the  road  or  trail  rapidly  begins  to 
ascend,  and  ia  extremely  dry,  stony  and  scoured  with  deep  gullies. 
A  thin  vegetation  of  bush  and  small  timber  covers  the  hollows  and  hill- 
eides,  whore  sorao  indifferent  lignam-vitse  were  observed.  Further  on, 
as  the  track  becomes  steeper,  more  stony  and  winding,  the  vegetation 
is  still  poor,  but  lignum-vif  aj  is  more  abundant.  In  one  and  a  half  hours' 
ride  is  reached  the  deep  gorge  of  Canada  Fonda,  whose  lofty  perpen- 
dicular sandstone  walls  and  deeply  scoured  dry  channel  indicate  what  a 
mighty  rush  of  waters  there  must  be  here  in  the  rains.  The  height  is 
1850  feet;  mahogany  now  occurs,  the  vegetation  is  more  dense  and  trees 
are  more  lofty.  Onwards,  the  ascent  becomes  more  and  more  steep,  tho 
path  often  being  only  the  boulder-strewn  beds  of  dry  watercourses 
abut  in  by  steep  hUl-eides  densely  clothed  with  forest.  Orchids  are 
moet  abundant,  mahogany  and  lance-wood  are  constantly  in  view,  and 
en  tho  higher  levels  very  fine  cedars  are  met  with.  Finally,  after  a 
severe  climb  of  four  hours,  the  summit  of  the  pass  is  reached,  3590 
feet  high.  The  situation  is  picturesque  and  delightful,  the  air  is  cool 
and  fresh,  being  65'^  at  6.30  p.m.  Rich  forest  of  fine  timber  is  seen  iu 
all  directions,  and  althotigh  mahogany  has  not  been  seen  after  2900  feet 
of  elevation,  here  are  great  quantities  of  cedar  4  to  6  feet  diameter. 
The  soil  is  rich  and  most  fertile,  and  although  too  high  for  coflFee  or 
cocoa,  there  is  an  abundance  of  localities  lower  down  each  side  of  the 
ridge  admirably  adapted  for  the  purpose.  High  above  the  pass  rises 
the  lofty  Bummit  of  Laho,  its  dark  mass  wreathed  in  white  drifting 
clouds  of  mountain  mist,  in  tho  intervals  of  which  are  seen  masses  of 
tall  pine  trees  rising  high  above  their  surrounding  yegetation.  Laho  is 
about  5000  feet  high. 

Descending  the  son  them  slope,  the  track  winds  in  and  out  of  deep 
gorges,  or  climbs  over  sharp  spurs  of  tho  steep  hill-side  through  dense 
forest  for  800  feet.  Here  at  nightfall  we  found  a  small  farm  known  aa 
Pueblo,  and  to  our  chagrin,  deserted.  This  had  been  our  destination 
for  tho  night,  consequently,  foodless  and  shivering  in  our  thin  garments 
in  the  fresh  mountain  air  we  passed  the  night.  At  5  a.m.  tho  thermo- 
meter registered  59°  and  at  7  a.m.  64^.  Pueblo  is  situated  by  the  side 
of  a  long  valley  extending  to  the  sea.  On  ita  opposite  side  is  a  long 
spur  of  hillfl  reaching  from  the  main  range  to  the  coast  and  known  as 
Las  Lomas  Ruperto. 

Returning  to  Bincon  we  proceeded  weatwardly  the  road  traversing 
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the  fertile  regioua  of  its  near  neighbourliood  watered  by  tbo  Btoe 
Savello  and  BartoHo.  There  are  here  many  plots  of  cultivation  and 
home&te&de,  and  also  many  others  nestling  amidst  the  palms  bordering 
the  Bouthem  shorea  of  Laguna  Rinoon ;  but  at  half  an  hour's  ride  from 
Bincon,  the  road  passes  through  veiy  thin  leafless  woods  of  small  timber 
parched  diy  vtith  drougbt;  the  watercourses  were  all  dry,  and  the  soil, 
naturally  rich  in  the  elements  of  fertility,  was  baked  hard,  cracked  and 
dusty. 

Near  the  south-west  extremity  of  the  lagoon  a  track  leaves  the  main 
trail  for  Pueblo  de  la  Puenta  de  Lf)ma,  a  small  hamlet  of  thirty  to  forty 
houses  about  2  miles  away.  On  leaving  the  lagoon  the  road  pursnes  a 
north-wo&t  direction  towards  the  low  bills  of  Salinas,  crossing  first  the 
flat  grassy  Savannah  do  Buena  Vista,  and  then  proceeds  over  gently 
rising  ground,  a  buff-coloured  sandy  marl,  firm  to  the  tread  in  wet  or 
dry  weather,  and  thickly  covered_with  many  varieties  of  cacti,  aloee  and 
thorny  mimosa. 

Meandering  amongst  the  low  hilLa  of  the  settlement  known  as 
Salinas,  tbe  sweet-water  river  of  that  name  serves  to  irrigate  the  little 
valleys  of  the  place,  and  as  the  road  follows  up  the  course  of  the  stream, 
it  proceeds  through  densely  shaded  avenues  of  very  fine  trees,  or  skirts 
numerous  "  canucos "  or  cultivated  plots,  each  one  with  its  isolated 
homestead.  The  settlement  is  only  eighty  years  old  and  contains  about 
one  thousand  Ove  hundred  inhabitants,  whose  houses  are  much  scattered. 

Cattle- raising  on  the  plains  of  Neyha  is  the  main  industry.  The 
temperature  is  here  very  high,  the  thermometer  registering  06°  under 
the  breezy  shelter  of  the  thick  grass  roof  of  a  house. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Salinas  is  a  low  range  of  bare  brown  hills 
extending  west  for  about  4  miles,  from  200  to  300  feet  in  height. 
These  have  long  been  celebrated  as  the  Salt  Hills.  Exaggerated  accounts 
had  been  given  to  me  of  their  "  springs  of  salt  brine  "'  and  "  glistening 
palisades  of  salt,"  which  I  failed  to  perceive.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
in  these  hills,  and  extending  throughout  their  length,  several  groat 
veins  of  very  fino  white  crystal  rock  salt  10  to  LO  feet  thick,  but  as  the 
surrounding  material  is  toft  and  much  resembles  in  appearance  dry 
London  clay,  timbered  galleries  and  shafts  would  be  necessary  to  get 
out  the  salt,  and  the  value  would  not  repay  the  expense  except  for  local 
reijuirements,  for  which  it  is  much  used.  There  is  also  white  marble  in 
these  hills. 

From  these  hill-tops  a  very  extensive  view  is  obtained  over  the  level 
Savannah  de  Neyba,  covered  with  the  sad  grey  of  thorns  and  cacti 
which,  stretching  far  away  north  to  the  Rio  Yacki,  forms  a  great  plain 
without  a  break  in  its  level  surface  or  monotonous  colour,  without  a 
blade  of  grass  or  living  thing  :  a  veritable  desert.  In  the  rainy  season, 
however,  it  is  covered  with  rich  grass,  and  forms  a  huge  grazing  ground 
for  cattle. 
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From  Salinas  to  the  Bio  de  las  Marias  the  road  crosses  this  Savannah. 
It  18  not  quite  so  flat  as  it  appears,  as  it  very  gently  slopes  east  and 
west,  to  the  Lagoims  Rincon  and  Enriquillo,  and  north-east  to  the  Eio 
Yacki.  The  height  of  the  divide  is,  however,  only  about  165  feet  above 
the  sea.  It  is  a  dry,  arid,  wind-swept  region  in  tins  season  of  the  year, 
and  contains  about  170  f~quare  miles.  On  this  exposed  plain,  with  its 
heat-radiating  surface,  the  warmth  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  fram  a  cloud- 
less sky^resembles  that  of  the  front  of  a  furnace,  but  it  is  rendered 
endurable  by  the  fresh  sea  breeze  which  constantly  sweeps  over  the 
Savannah,  driving  the  fine  particles  of  the  dry  soil  into  long  drifts  to 
the  leeward  of  the  clumps  of  parched  and  drooping  thorns  and  cacti. 
Notwithstamling  the  desolate  aspect  of  the  weird-looking  vegetation, 
suoh  as  cacti  of  every  irautginable  form,  size,  and  variety,  mingled  with 
thorny  mimosa  sadly  draped  with  the  grey  filmy  masses  of  Spanish 
moss  streaming  to  the  breeze,  still,  the  fresh  breeze,  the  bright  light 
and  the  rapid  pace  we  travelleil  over  the  firm  smooth  soil,  rather  tended 
to  a  feeling  of  exhilaration  than  of  exhaustion  ur  ennui.  Although 
tho  thermometer  registered  1 34'^  in  the  sun,  the  air  was  so  dry  and  the 
breeze  so  strong,  that  the  perspiration  evaporated  as  soon  as  it  occurred. 

Tho  route  is  often  intersected  by  extremely  tortuous  and  deeply 
scoured  dry  watercourses,  indicating  a  heavy  rush  of  waters  iu  the  rains. 
Not  a  stone  is  to  be  seen,  and  in  the  watercourses  tho  marly  soil  is 
deposited  in  horizontal  strata.  I  am  led  to  the  belief  that  this  valley 
ofNeybahas  gradually  been  raised  by  deposited  denudation  from  the 
adjoining  mountains,  which  has  eventually  separated  the  salt  water  of 
Laguna  Enriquillo  from  what  once  formed  part  of  the  sea.  I  further 
believe  it  to  be  not  too  extravagant  to  consider  that  the  whole  of  the 
mountain  ranges  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  formed  a  separate 
island  divided  by  a  strait  of  the  sea  from  the  main  or  mtrthern  island. 
Throiighout  the  valley  all  stones  and  rocks,  largo  and  small,  whether 
on  the  surface  or  exixtaed  in  washcixits,  are  rounded  as  tho  pebbles 
of  a  sea-shore.  Extensive  and  "solid  beds  of  oora!  are  often  exposed 
along  the  shores  uf  Lacuna  Enriquillo,  which  has  retained  its  salt 
water,  because,  unlike  the  other  lakes,  it  has  no  outlet  or  overflow; 
Laguna  Rincon  is  18  feet,  Marias  IGO  feet,  Fonda  ItiO  feet,  Limon  155 
feet  above  sea-level,  whereas  Enriquillo  is  practically  level  with  the 
sea.  The  aqueous  evaporation  in  the  dry  seaeou  over  the  eonsiderable 
surface  of  Enriquillo  is  probably  more  or  less  in  volume  equal  to  tho 
amount  of  water  from  the  few  small  streams  which  enter  it. 

The  Savannah  terminates  at  the  Rio  de  las  Marias,  from  the  other 
side  of  which  river,  and  extending  to  Neyba,  and  from  Barbaooa  in  the 
west  to  Cauibronal  in  the  east,  is  ii  well- wooded,  fertile  tract  of  about 
12,000  acres  where  lignum- vitte  and  fastic  are  most  abundant. 

The  town  of  Neyba  is  a  woll-laid-out  town  of  broad  straight  streets 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.     A  very  plain  and  simple   wooden 
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straoture  is  the  church  in  the  Dorthem  and  highest  part  of  the  town. 
It  is  a  prominent  oLject  from  many  distant  points  of  view,  and  formed 
one  of  the  m&in  points  of  triangulation  *  for  the  constniotion  of  the 
map  herewith  snhmiited,  the  details  of  which  were  sketched  in  whilst 
passing  through  the  country  seated  on  the  back  of  an  ambling  horse, 
whose  even  movements  allow  of  taking  notca.  A  small  pocket-compaas 
(not  too  lively),  a  pencil,  book,  aneroid,  and  a  watch  for  distances,  show 
by  thia  sketch  map  what  can  be  done  by  simply  riding  through  a 
country. 

Good  Friday  was  the  day  of  my  arrival,  and  it  was  truly  remarkable 
to  obsorvo  the  throngs  of  orderly  and  gaily-dressed  people  which  filled 
the  streets  and  surrounded  the  church  densely  packed  with  devotees. 
As  in  most  Roman  Catholic  countries  the  church  bells  are  silent  on  this 
day;  but  aome  men  energetically  paraded  the  streets  and  made  day  and 
night  hideous  with  the  sounds  of  lusty  wooden  clappers.  Most  of  the 
men  carried  fighting  cocks,  and  the  next  day  cock-fighting  was  the 
universal  amusement,  accompanied  by  betting,  excitement,  and  shouts 
of  glee. 

There  are  supposed  to  be  about  five  thousand  inhabitants  in  the 
town  and  its  neighbourhood;  but  it  is  only  a  rough  estimate,  as  no 
censua  has  been  taken.  There  are  a  few  stores,  if  one  may  so  designato 
the  mean  little  stocks  of  dry  and  wet  goods  observable.  The  fact  is,  the 
major  part  of  the  goods  of  the  outside  world  required  by  the  people  of 
this  region  are  mainly  obtained  at  Port-au-Prinoe  in  Haiti,  and 
amuggled  over  the  frontier  by  Laguna  Fonda. 

Inquiries  made  at  Neyba  failed  to  elicit  any  information  whatever 
as  to  any  reported  minerals  in  the  surrounding  region. 

From  Neyba  to  Esterro  is  about  2  miles,  and  all  the  way  lignum- 
vitffi  and  fustic  are  sighted,  the  former  is  rather  second-rate,  but  the 
fustic  is  very  fine.  There  are  also  man}'  caya  amarilla  {Zanlhozilum 
conaceuvi),  a  treo  much  resombling  satin  wood,  but  without  the  odour. 

Elstorro  is  a  small  collection  of  about  one  hundred  inhabitants,  and 
a  little  further  on  ia  Barbacoa,  a  large  scattered  settlement.  The 
people  appear  quite  numerous,  and  all,  without  exception,  are  well-clad 
and  perfectly  independent,  for  a  very  enmll  amount  of  laltour  supplies 
their  simple  requirements.  This  neighbourhood  is  doited  with  home- 
steads and  plots  of  flijurishing  cultivation,  and  upon  examining  inio 
the  cause  of  siich  productiveness  in  such  a  dry  season  and  generally  dry 
soil,  it  was  found  that  near  the  lagoon  are  many  springs  of  delightfully 
cool,  fresh  water,  flowing  over  rooks.  The  inference  is  that  thcso 
springs  come  from  the  highlands  at  the  north  of  Neyba,  and  the  water 
filtering  through  the  deposited  humus  or  disintegrated  material  of  the 
hill-aides,  passes  below  the  soil  over  impervious  strata  and  finally 
emerges  at  a  low  level  near  the  lagoon  ;  if  that  be  so  the  existence  of 
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ttis  subsoil  flow  of  water  is  quite  aufficient  to  account  for  the  fertility 
of  an  otherwise  waterless  region  after  a  long  drought.  It  is  similar  to 
the  fertile  oasis  near  Azua  both  in  cause  and  effect. 

At  Barbacoa,  hearing  of  a  reported  eiistenco  of  salt  some  way  up 
the  laountains,  I  made  an  examination.  The  distance  is  about 
3  miles,  and  mainly  up  the  white  boulder-strewn  beds  of  hill-side 
gullies.  The  soil  of  the  land  traversed  is  a  light  yellow  marl,  and, 
where  exposed,  shows  dense  underlying  beds  of  soft  rounded  white 
stones.  The  vegetation  is  tbom  and  cactus,  a  region  now  valueless ; 
but  it  might  bo  made  productive  by  making  dams  in  the  numerous  dry 
waterooui-ses  to  catch  tho  water  of  the  rainy  season.  In  times  gone 
by  some  good  timber  grew  hero,  if  one  can  judge  by  the  stumps  of  big 
trees  in  a  locality  whence  forest  has  now  quite  disappeared.  After  a 
tough  climh  up  GOO  to  GOO  feet,  the  alleged  salt  deposit  proved  to  be 
meroly  the  surface  of  a  limestone  rook,  between  some  small  interstices 
of  which  a  little  moisture  was  oozing,  and,  as  it  was  probably  charged 
with  some  acid,  it  deposited,  in  tho  shape  of  foam,  a  very  small 
quantity  of  saline  matter  on  the  roots.  To  see  this,  a  dollar  had  been 
paid  tho  guide,  and  a  severe  climb  on  foot  on  a  sultry  tropical  morning 
had  been  undertaken  before  breakfast.  But  the  ascent  served  to  show 
that  the  whole  of  the  region,  between  Neyba  and  the  hills  at  the  rear, 
was  covered  with  only  thorns  and  cacti. 

At  Barbacoa,  and  up  to  about  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  lagoon, 
are  vast  beds  of  coral  and  coral  rock  in  every  shape  and  form,  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  marine  shells.  There  is  no  doubt  that  tho 
coral  is  solid  rock  and  not  a  euperficial  deposit. 

From  Barbacoa  to  Postrerrios  tho  road  passes  through  a  dry  and 
uninteresting  region.  Two  streams  only  of  running  water  intersect 
the  route  in  a  distance  of  1 2  miles ;  many  coral  reefs  were  met  with 
on  the  way,  and  also  many  dry  bnt  deeply  channelled  wateroourses. 
The  ground  is  undulating,  dry,  and  parcbed,  and  the  vegetation  is 
thorn  and  cactus,  the  latter  occasionally  occurring  in  dense  masses. 
Even  to  2  or  3  miles  inland  the  same  dry,  arid  appearance  prevailed. 
On  tho  more  dist»mt  mountain  slopes  the  vegetation  is  greener,  but  not 
of  any  degree  of  richness. 

At  the  house  of  a  Seiior  Gregorio  Sierra,  a  little  west  of  the  Kio 
de  loB  Kioe,  is  a  very  curious  relic  of  tho  past  in  the  form  of  an 
ancient  six-pronged  anchor.  This  relic,  in  conjunction  with  the 
existence  of  such  extensive  beds  of  coral  around  the  lagoon,  and  its 
flalt  water  and  low  level,  seems  to  indicate  that  Laguna  Enriquillo  was 
once  an  arm  t>f  the  sea.  The  anchor  was  found  embedded  in  the  shore 
of  the  lagoon,  near  Bebedeiro,  50  feet  above  present  water-level,  by 
General  Soza,  when  he  was  living  here  as  a  workman,  in  1844,  and 
emplojed  by  him  on  a  boat  which  he  then  used  on  the  lagoon. 

The  valleys  drained  by  the  Bio  de  los  Kios  and  its  feeders  are  an 
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exception  to  the  poverty  of  the  vegetation  of  this  region,  for  there  the 
preaenoe  of  water,  as  elsewhere,  causes  the  turioasly,  apparently  dry 
and  arid,  biit  really  fertile  soil  of  this  valley  to  Llossom  with  vegetation, 
and  much  valuable  timber  ia  there  to  be  found. 

After  passing  the  Rio  Postrerrios,  one  agaiti  enters  an  extraordinarily 
fertile  oasis.  Irrigation  channels  intersect  the  road,  and  in  all  direc- 
tions are  plantations  of  the  greatest  luxuriance,  mainly  consisting 
of  cane,  plantains,  maize,  a  little  tobacco,  and  cassava.  The  people  of 
Postrerrioa  seemed  to  be  most  industrious  and  energetic ;  our  host 
eepeeittlly,  a  young  man,  was  so  vivacious,  and  withal  so  hard-working, 
that  it  was  quite  refreshing  to  meet  and  know  him  in  this  land  of 
'*  doloe  far  niente."  *'  Still,"  as  he  said,  with  a  shrug  of  his  shoulders^ 
"  here  one  can  grow  anything,  but  we  can  only  givo  it  to  our  cattle." 

From  Postrerrios  I  proceeded  north-east  with  the  view  of  examining 
the  reported  rich  lands  in  that  direction.  Bejond  Pustrerrios  there  is  a 
short  stretch  of  thorns  and  cacti  until  the  narrow  valley  of  Postrerrios 
is  reached,  where  fine  lignums  are  sighted  about  40  yards  apart,  fustic 
much  closer,  a  little  small  size  mahogany  and  great  quantities  of  can- 
delon  {Colubrina  fermginogn').  There  are  clumps  of  lance  from  10  to  20 
yards  apart;  some  of  this  is  very  fine,  tall,  atraiglvt  and  10  inches  thick  ; 
it  is  mostly,  however,  under  6  inches  at  the  base,  being  little  more  than 
good-sized  saplings.     There  is  no  satin  wood  or  cocus  wood. 

A  little  before  reaching  the  small  homestead  of  Guayabal  the  llio 
Postrerrios  is  found  emerging  from  under  the  rocks  of  the  base  of  a  hill 
in  a  quickly  flowing  stream  12  feet  wide  and  12  feet  deep.  Guayabal 
is  but  a  hut  or  two  owned  by  a  Ilaiiian  negro  and  his  family.  Their 
surroundings  were  squalid  in  the  extreme,  but  hero  wo  passed  a  night. 
The  place  is  situated  900  feet  above  sea  level,  at  the  end  of  a  lovely 
valley  surrounded  by  mountains  covered  with  woods,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  the  head  of  the  family  was  praclically  lord  of  nil  the  land 
within  sight,  with  a  rich  soil  capable  of  producing  any  tropical  products, 
as  could  be  seen  by  the  negro's  adjoining  plots  of  cane,  tobacco,  caesav&, 
bananas,  yams,  beans,  cofifee,  etc.,  yet  nowhere  could  be  witnessed  more 
squalor,  filth  and  savagery. 

From  this  point  all  signs  of  the  drought  disappeared,  the  vegetation 
was  fresh  and  luxuriant,  the  soil  being  kept  moiat  liy  mountain  dew. 
On  tJie  hill-sidoB  surrounding  the  valley  of  Guaj'abal  aro  mahogany  and 
fustic,  and  an  abundance  of  fine  lance  wood. 

Leaving  Guayabal,  crossing  the  dry  gorge  of  the  Cachonoito  and 
proceeding  in  an  easterly  direction  up  a  wide  valley  drained  by  La 
Estella,  fol]o\ving  the  tracks  made  in  1844  by  General  Soza  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  mahogany,  one  sees  in  the  valley  an  abundance 
of  fine  lignum-vitee  (rough  bark  variety)  tall,  round  and  straight,  and 
up  to  24  inches  diameter,  mingled  with  fustic  and  lance-wood,  and  on 
the  surrounding  hill-aides  there  is  vary  fair  mahogany  and  abundance 
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of  fine  lanoe-wood.  The  road  continues  to  ascend  the  hills  by  very 
Bteep  aaoentB,  with  Jeep  gorges  in  the  hollows ;  hill-top  and  valley 
are  all  alike  covered  with  thick  wotxla  ahmmditig  in  membrillo  (Cerama 
oecidenialis),  the  wood  of  which  has  a  scent  tike  that  of  aniseed,  and 
from  which  a  porfumo  is  manufactured  in  St.  Domingo  city.  Lance- 
wood  is  seen  in  all  directions,  and  by  the  side  of  the  track  are  many  old 
rotten  loga  of  mahogany.  Mahogany  is  small  and  not  very  abundanf, 
but  away  from  the  track  the  slopes  uf  more  distant  hills  show  masses  of 
the  light  green  small  foliage  of  what  mast  bo  numerous  and  fino 
mahogany  trees  20  to  100  feet  apart.  Lance-wood  is  abundant,  but 
only  about  20  per  cent,  is  good  for  felling.  Fustic  is  good,  and  one  seei* 
in  various  places  in  the  woods  from  five  to  nine  within  sight  in  a  radius 
of  about  80  feet.  Many  old  coffee  and  orange  tieos  exist  in  the  woods, 
the  tombstones  of  a  dejMirted  era  of  pro8i>erity  and  activity  in  what  is 
now  a  wilderness.  Higher  up  the  hills  cedar  appears,  uome  trees  3  to 
4  feet  diameter.  Finally  at  11  a.m.  an  elevation  of  2180  feet  above  sea- 
level  was  reached  ;  the  teniperatiiTG  was  delightful,  76''  Fahr.,  the  air  of 
the  finest  and  the  soil  very  riclu  Here  the  trail  ended,  but  beyond  and 
around  are  higher  elevations  all  covered  with  rich  but  yet  second- 
growth  forest. 

Some  years  ago  a  trail  existed  leading  on  to  the  table-lands  distant 
about  three  hours*  journey,  but  it  is  now  overgrown,  and  would  require 
tea  men  working  five  days  to  clear  it.  This  table-land  is  reported  to  be 
covered  with  dense  virgin  forest  and  to  ho  most  abundant  in  mahogany, 
fustic,  lance-wood  and  cedar.  This  statement  is  pixcbably  true,  because 
the  same  conditions  were  eventually  found  on  the  adjoitiiug  table-land 
of  Los  Piiios.  'JTie  table-lands  are  generally  known  as  Los  Manieles, 
and  the  regions  of  the  ascent  to  them  as  Los  Tibisiales. 

Duo  south  of  Fostrerrios  is  the  Island  of  Cabritos,  appearing  as  a 
low-lying  sand-covered  land  dotted  with  bush.  Many  curious  Indian 
relics  have  been  found  there,  and  many  are  believed  to  still  exist,  as 
well  as  numerous  goats ;  but,  most  unfortunately,  neither  at  Postrerrios 
nor  at  any  other  place  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  could  be  obtained  a 
raft,  canoe,  boat,  or  any  means  of  getting  to  the  island.  This  island 
is  especially  intcTestiiig,  as  it  was  the  headquarters  of  the  unconquered 
last  cacique  of  the  Indians.  Of  Ihe  millions  whom  the  Spaniards  found 
in  the  island  not  one  individual  is  left. 

Leaving  Poslrerrios  the  road  quickly  quits  the  pleasant  cultivated 
land,  and,  skirting  some  low  hills,  pas-sing  over  dry  and  stony  lands  of 
bush  and  scrub,  it  eventually  reaches  the  shorea  of  the  lagoon,  where  the 
wavelets  curl  and  break  like  those  of  the  sea.  For  nearly  2  miles  the 
road  is  hemmed  in  between  the  lagoon  and  bare,  brown,  steep  hill-sides  ; 
then  the  hills  retire  somewhat  from  the  shore,  where  a  stream  enters, 
moistening  the  soil  and  fostering  the  growth,  of  a  narrow  belt  of  forest. 
Here,  at  the  foot  of  the  killij,  by  the  bido  of  the  stream  and  road,  is  a 
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spring  of  mineral  water,  called  bj  the  people  "  the  snlphnr  waterB," 
The  water  is  clear  and  tasteless,  bnt  the  odour  is  qnite  offensive,  lilce 
that  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  An  emerald-green  slime  is  depoeited  on 
the  rocks  covered  by  the  waters,  and  every  kind  of  vegetation  is  kiUed 
by  contact  with  the  water. 

The  road  continues  for  about  1^  miles  to  more  or  less  skirt  the 
shore,  passing  through  woods  containing  some  lance-wood,  then  enters 
on  slightly-rising  ground  abounding  with  the  rich  cultivations  of  La 
Discubierta.  Irrigation  channels  are  again  met  with,  and  again  thej 
are  the  sole  cause  of  fertility ;  but  here  they  are  not  conducted  from  a 
stream  of  running  water,  but  from  natural  springs,  bubbling  from  the 
earth  as  at  Esterro  and  at  Azua.  The  scattered  plots  of  cane,  plantains, 
etc.,  extend  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  yet  between 
the  plantations  one  sees  the  dry  and  apparently  arid  soil,  bearing  only 
the  thorns  and  cacti,  which  is  so  characteristic  of  this  region.  It  is 
evident  proof  that  the  soil  is  eminently  fertile  when  supplied  with 
water. 

La  Discubierta  is  a  collection  of  separate  farm  homesteads,  and 
its  population  attend  to  their  home  agriculture,  and  raise  stock  and 
cattle  in  the  valley  to  the  rear  of  the  Bettloment.  Amongst  their  other 
occupations  is  that  of  bee-keeping,  an  industry  which,  in  fact,  is  very 
general  throaghout  all  the  settlements  of  the  region  from  Barahona  to 
Laguna  Fonda,  and  the  wax  and  honey  form  no  inoonBiderablo  portion 
of  the  exports  at  Barahona,  The  process  adopted  is  a  very  simple  one.  i 
The  stem  of  a  soft  wood  palm  is  cut  into  lengths  of  3  feet ;  the  interior 
of  each  piece  is  cleared  out,  leaving  a  hollow  cjlinder  of  12  to  18  inches 
diameter.  These  cylinders  are  then  laid  horizontally  on  the  ground 
near  the  hoiiae.  The  bees  speedily  adapt  them  as  hives,  and  fill  them 
from  end  to  end  with  corabs. 

From  La  Discubierta  an  exploration  was  mode  of  the  highlands  to  the 
north-weat.  A  few  minutes'  ride  over  the  stony  land  and  bush  brought 
us  to  the  foot  of  the  hills,  where  a  steep  climb  led  us  up  the  gorge  of  a 
dry  watercourse,  filled  with  huge  rounded  boulders.  On  the  hill-sides, 
about  half-w(iy  up,  is  a  fair  supply  of  lignum-vita;,  and  in  the  gorge  are 
clumps  of  laiicc-u'ood,  but  small  and  distorted.  On  reaching  the 
summit  fairly  thick  forest  appeared,  covering  an  undulating  table-land. 
Quite  a  number  of  clearings  had  been  made  for  plantations.  Mahogany 
is  repeatedly  seen. 

There  is  no  lignum,  fustic,  satin-wood,  or  cocus-wood,  bat  some  fine 
cedars  are  occasionally  seen.  The  elevation  of  the  plateau  is  1680  feet 
above  sea-lovol.  The  climate  is  warm  and  humid.  The  soil,  a  rich, 
dark,  vegetable  moub!,  is  most  admimhly  adapted  for  coffee  and  cocoa. 

Leaving  Discubierta  the  road  passes  round  the  gently-rising  ground 
of  Savannah-cn-Media,  which  forms  a  cape  in  the  lagoon.  Here  tlie 
country  is  agiiiu  dry,  and  thinly-covered  with  scrub,  thorns  and  cacti ; 
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dry,  brown,  bare,  and  uiiintercsting,  are  alike  level  ground  and  hill-side 
all  the  way  to  Bebedeiro,  where  plola  of  cultivation  and  woods  again 
appear,  and  in  which  fuetio  abounds ;  again,  in  the  bnah  around  Boca 
de  Cochon  and  Tierra  Nueva  it  is  even  more  abundant.  On  the  hill- 
sidea,  to  the  north  of  this  place,  the  light  groon  foliage  of  lignum-vitw, 
and  of  almacigo,  furnish  nearly  the  only  green  Been  on  the  otherwise 
brown  eorface  of  these  hills ;  but  the  loftier  and  more  distant  hilla  aro 
abundautly  covered  with  green  verdure.  The  resin  of  the  almacigo 
furnishes  the  incenee  of  the  churches. 

From  Boca  de  Cochon  the  ground  rises  by  imperceptible  gradients. 
The  soil  is  good,  but  diy  and  parched.  The  vegetation  reaembles  Boaie> 
what  that  of  a  fruit  orchard,  amongst  which  are  numerous  lignum-viteo, 
some  as  much  as  3  feet  diameter,  and  of  moBt  desirable  quality  and 
conditions. 

The  shores  of  Laguna  del  Fonda,  half  of  which  lake  is  in  Haitian 
territory,  oonsiet  of  sand  and  mud ;  the  water  is  brackish,  but  quite 
drinkable.  North  and  south  the  hill-sides  slope  to  the  water's  edge.  On 
the  shores  were  seen  lying  many  old  mahogany  curls,*  and  their  appear- 
ance of  age  indicated  how  neglected  has  been  this  industry  of  late 
years.  The  land  between  Lagunaa  Enriquillo  and  Fonda  is  gently 
undulating  and  covered  vt'ith  bush  and  scattered  trees  of  small  growth. 
The  soil  is  ominentJy  feitile  when  supplied  with  water.  The  settle- 
ments of  Boca  do  Cochon,  Tierra  Kueva,  and  Bebedeiro,  consist  of  a 
number  of  scattered  homesteads,  where  the  people  seem  to  bo  very  poor, 
and  the  homes  are  little  more  than  a  shady  place  in  which  to  sling  a 
hammock  to  sleep  in  or  to  avoid  the  rain. 

Returniog  to  Boca  dc  Cochon,  w©  proceeded  to  explore  the  south 
side  of  Laguna  EuriquUlo.  From  Boca  de  Cochon  the  road  soon  strikes 
the  low  sandy-mud  shores  of  the  salt-water  lagoon,  and  continues  to  skirt 
it  until  near  the  Arroyo  Blanco  stream.  Up  to  this  point  tho  ground 
traversed  is  tame  and  uninteresting,  low-lying  land  thinly  covered  with 
scrub  and  thorns.  At  Arroyo  Blanco  another  plot  of  cultivated  land 
occurs,  watered  by  irrigation  channels,  and  blooming  with  the  rich 
verdure  of  woodland.  Many  houses  are  scattered  about  here,  and  tho 
fields  of  cane,  etc.,  are  filled  with  rich  and  succulent  products. 

At  Gemani,  a  little  further  on,  is  another  small  group  of  homesteads. 
Here  the  expedition  was  joined  by  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  of  this 
region,  a  practised  woodcutter,  who  accompanied  the  exploration  as  a 
guide  to  timber  lands.  At  this  place  are  also  mineral  springs,  similar 
to   those   on  the  other  side  of  the  lagoon,  and   also   some  very  good 


*  A  mahogany  curl  ia  4  to  G  feet  in  IcDgtli,  and  i»  cut  from  the  trunk  tnm  just 
above  Ihu  joDction  of  a  brancb.  It  ia  viry  valunblu  vbtn  tho  two  bcarta  of  tho  trunk 
anJ  the  braach  are  separate  and  diatinot  at  the  eud  of  the  curl,  for  tbcn  the  intervening 
Yivod  offcnt  the  fineet  grain  for  TCDGcriiig  pnrpo&es,  aud,  owing  to  its  sixe,  it  is  portable 
On  horseback,  whereas  the  loga  arc  not,  owing  to  their  weight. 
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ligmim-vita*  trees,  but  they  are  confined  to  a  very  limited  area,  not 
jjorliaps  more  tlian  100  acres. 

Leaving  Geiunni  the  road  takes  a  Bonthemly  course,  winding  in  and 
out  of  valleys,  and  over  ridges  400  to  500  feet  higt,  all  alike  brown  and 
parohed,  and  practically  devoid  of  vegetation  of  any  value.  But  further 
to  the  south  oo  a  range  of  hilk  (Las  Lomas  de  Cavan)  the  guide  stated 
that  mahogany  and  cedar  are  abundant,  hut  have  never  been  worked ; 
tho  soil  is  good  for  ooffee  and  cocoa,  and  a  distant  view  ehowe  1  the 
hills  to  be  woU  covered  with  forest.  This  region  has  long  been  famous 
as  the  haunts  of  Maroon  or  runaway  negroes,  so  long,  in  fact,  that  men 
and  women  have  been  captured  there  in  a  state  of  absolute  savagery — 
"  wild  men  of  the  woods." 

All  the  hills  and  land  between  Laguuas  Limon  and  Euriqnillo 
are  only  thinly  covered  with  scrub,  thorns,  and  cacti,  but  the  hills  on 
the  south  side  of  Laguna  Limon  are  densely  covered  from  base  to 
summit  with  very  fine  timber.  An  ascent  was  made  to  the  height 
of  950  feot  above  tho  sea  with  very  satisfactory  results.  In  the  plain 
at  the  west  end  of  Lap^una  Limon  is  an  abundance  of  excellent 
lignum-vitflB  of  both  smooth  and  rough  bark,  and  all  the  way  up  the 
hill-side,  either  in  the  gorges  or  ridges  of  spurs,  is  encountered  in  great 
abundance  lignum,  fustic, lanoo-wood,  and  some  satin-wood,  15  inches  in 
diameter.  In  the  upper  region  mahogany  is  also  abundant ;  there  are 
numerous  trees  4  feot  in  diameter,  tall,  straight  and  round, -and  25  feet 
to  lowest  boughs.  This  is  certainly  tho  finest  timber  region  yet  seen, 
and  tho  hills  continue  to  rise  to  quite  2000  feet,  everywhere  covered 
with  fine  timber ;  mahogany  and  cedar  being  especially  abundant  in  the 
upper  regions. 

The  water  of  Laguna  Limon  is  fresh  and  abounds  with  caymans. 
The  settlement  of  Limon  is  a  small  group  of  homesteads  of  stock 
and  cattle  raisers,  as  is  also  Florida  at  the  east  end  of  the  lake ;  with 
these  exceptions,  there  is  nothing  to  note,  either  as  to  habitations,  or 
timber,  until  the  road  skirts  the  little  cove  on  the  shores  of  Laguna 
Enriquillo,  near  La  B^iiruia,  where  there  is  some  lignnm-vitte,  and  a  few 
houses;  and  also  at  Abaitoa.  Tho  road  now  skirts  tho  shores  of  the 
lagoon,  having  steep  hill-sides  ou  the  right.  No  timber  of  any  con- 
sequence is  noticeable,  but  another  miueral  spring  is  here  met  with, 
producing  precisely  the  same  unpleasant  odour  as  the  two  already 
mentioned.  It  gushes  oat  from  the  hill-siJo  and  meanders  through  a 
beautiful  grove  of  palms,  forming  certainly  tiit)  prettiest  scene  on  the 
generally  un interesting  shores  of  Enriquillo  ;  but  here  the  road  is  quite 
impossible  for  any  wheeled  vehicle,  for  huge  IwuKlers  cover  the  steep 
side-long  ground  and  render  locomotion  even  ou  horseback  a  difficult 
mntter.  As  the  hills  recede  from  the  lagoon  the  land  again  becomes 
flat,  somewhat  wooded  and  cultivated,  aud  houses  are  often  met  with. 
San  Jose  is  quite  a  little  village,  aud  from  here  onwards  to  Las  Damas 
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the  vegetation  improves,  and  plots  of  cultivation  are  more  frequent. 
The  Rio  de  las  Darnaa  is  a  good  stream  of  rushing  water,  providing 
excellent  water-power  for  any  purpose. 

The  town  of  Las  Damas  is  a  great  hollow  sqixare  of  houses,  with  a 
few  parallel  streets  at  the  reivr,  built  on  a  flat.  The  houses  are  neat, 
plain,  and  as  comfortable  as  one  may  expect  to  find  in  a  country  town 
in  this  land.  There  are  more  white  inhabitants  than  one  usually  sees, 
and  Bomo  of  the  women  are  handsome,  in  fact,  Laa  Damas  has  long  been 
noted  for  the  charms  of  its  female  inhabitaats,  some  of  whom  are  quite 
types  of  S|iaiii8b  beauty. 

An  excursion  was  made  to  the  summit  of  hills  soath-west  of  Las 
Damas.  The  Rio  de  las  Damaa  flows  from  tbo  west  through  a  savannah 
of  bush  and  grass,  a  great  pluce  for  cattle.  The  main  range  of  moun- 
tains to  the  south  is  well  wooded  and  lofty,  the  summits  showing  pine- 
trees.  This  range  of  mountains  is  known  aa  the  Sierra  Borohuca,  and  up 
to  quite  recent  times  was  occupied  by  Maroon  or  refugee  negroes.  There 
is  no  track  now  existing  in  that  direction.  Some  thirty  years  ago  some 
mahogany  curls  were  exported  from  those  bills,  and  mahogany  is  re- 
ported to  be  fairly  abundant.  Undoubtedly  they  are  well  wooded,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  produce  all  the  timbers  found 
in  similar  localities  and  conditions. 

From  Las  Damas  to  Noyba  the  road  passes  over  a  flat  all  the  way  ; 
it  is  quite  devoid  of  interest  in  the  way  of  vegetation.  There  are  long, 
bleak  stretches  absolutely  devoid  of  anything  green,  and  a  few  thorns 
and  cacti  comprise  the  rest.  Many  deeply-scoured  dry  channels  of 
surface  drainage  are  [>assed  on  the  way,  and  between  Cachon  de  la 
Gruasumilla  and  Eio  de  las  Marias  the  soil  is  wet  and  very  slippery, 
but  firm.  Here,  in  the  rains,  the  waters  of  the  lake  rise  and  extend 
thus  far,  so  flat  is  the  land  here. 

From  Neyba  to  Cambrooal  the  road  passes  through  open  woodlands, 
which  are  the  most  prolific  Hgnum-vitse  and  fustic-producing  districts 
of  the  whole  of  the  region  examined.  Here  are  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  both  trees,  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  Some  of  the  lignums  are 
perfect,  30  feet  of  straight  trunk,  round,  free  from  knotSj  and  28  inches 
thick.  Others  arc  most  indifferent,  and  in  places  there  is  an  average 
of  thirty  lignums  and  twenty-eight  fustics  to  the  acre  ;  and  near  Cam- 
bronal  that  is  a  fair  average.  This  lignum-vitte  and  fustic-bearing  region 
is  estimated  to  contain  12,800  acres.  Half-way  to  Cambronal  tbo  road 
passes  between  a  short  range  of  bare  hills  on  the  left — the  Sierra  do  los 
Kemedios — and  a  lagoon  thickly  studded  with  palm-groves  on  the  right, 
known  as  Laguna  do  las  Marias.  Just  about  here  the  lignums  and  fustics 
cease,  but  are  again  found  in  great  abundance  beyond  the  lagoon. 

Cambronal  is  a  wooded  region,  threaded  by  canals  and  streams  in  all 
directions.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  locality  possesses  great  poten- 
tialities for  agriculture  after  the  lignums  have  been  cleared  out.     There 
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aro  a  good  many  ichabitanis  scattered  about,  and  many  Bmall  plots  of 
cultivation,  but  there  is  no  energy  whatever  amongst  the  people. 

From  Cambronal  to  SaliuaB  is  a  hoi,  duBty,  uninteresting  ride  across 
the  BUD-blasted  and  wind-ewept  dry  eavannah,  sometimes  acroaa  stretches 
of  land  absolutely  bare  of  any  vegetation  whatever ;  at  others  through 
lanes  amidst  denso  masses  of  candelabra  cacti  and  mimosas,  draped  with 
the  weird,  61my,  grey  masses  of  Spanish  moss. 

From  Salinas  to  Barahona  I  completed  a  journey  through  what  had 
been  a  most  certainly  interesting  and  little-known  region,  yet  fall  of 
historical  memories  and  physico-geograpLical  problems  not  lightly 
solved. 

From  Barahona  to  Santo  Domingo,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by 
sea,  my  travels  terminated,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days*  explora- 
tion of  the  gold  regions  to  the  north-west  of  the  capital,  which,  consider- 
ably to  my  astonishment,  I  found  to  poBseea  much  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  best-known  gold  regions  of  Brazil  with  which  I  am  familiar. 

Before  concluding,  I  must  mention  that  there  is  no  detailed  English 
chart  of  the  interesting  southern  coast  of  Santo  Domingo. 

Besides  Barahona  there  is  another  very  fine  harbour  of  refuge,  the 
easily-accessible  but  land-locked  Port  of  Salinas,  where  the  vessels  of 
Columbus  sought  refuge  in  a  gale,  and  which  to  this  day  has  not  been 
surveyed.  As  a  natural  port  and  harbour  it  is  perfect,  with  deep  water 
alongBide  the  shores. 
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The  ChatLam  iBlande — the  portion  of  the  Earth's  surface  which  I  take 
to-night  tw  the  text  of  my  ohservations — are  of  very  email  dimenaions. 
Few  of  my  hearers  woald  I  suspoct  care  to  bo  called  upon  suddenly 
to  indicate  their  position  on  a  map  of  the  world.  There  is,  moreOTer, 
moro  than  one  Chatham  Island  delineated  on  our  maps.  In  tho 
Galapagos  Archrpolago  off  the  west  coast  of  South  America  we  have  an 
island  of  this  name,  and  another  is  situated  in  the  Andaman  Group  in 
the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Chatham  Islands  of  which  I  intend  to  speak 
lie  on  the  extreme  verge  of  the  weetorn  hemisphere,  being  just  to  the 
east  of  the  180°  meridian,  and  500  miles  east  of  Port  Lyttolton  in  the 
south  island  of  New  Zealand.  In  size  they  are  all  very  small  except 
two,  and  from  a  commercial  or  strategical  point  of  view  they  are  of  little 
or  no  importance.  "Wharekanri,  the  largest  of  the  group,  is  36  miles 
long  in  an  east  to  west  direction,  and  27  miles  at  its  widest  part  from 
north  to  south,  while  Eangiauria,  the  neit  in  size,  is  9  miles  long  by 
G  miles  wide.  They  were  diaoovered  by  Ijieutenant  Broughton  just  over 
a  hundred  years  ago  when  in  command  of  H.M.  Brig  Clialham,  one  of 
the  vessels  that  composed  Vancouver's  expedition  to  the  north-west  of 
North  America  in  1791.  Those  islands  soon  after  their  discovery  became 
the  rendezvous  and  viotuaMiug  ports  of  tho  sealing  and  whaling  vessels 
which  prosecuted  their  trade  in  tho  South  Pacific  and  Antarctic  Seas,  an 
intercourse  which  later  on  proved  very  disastrous  to  tho  natives.  Tho 
Chatham  Islands  were  in  1840  visited  by  Mr.  Hanson  in  the  Cuba,  and 
purchased  by  him  as  agent  of  the  New  Zealand  Company,  He  had  on 
bi">ard  the  distinguished  naturalist  to  the  company,  Dr.  Dieffenbach,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  hia  visit,  which  was  read  before  this  Society  in  184] , 
and  printed  in  Volumt-  XI.  of  our  Journal.  After  that  date  there  are 
few  records  of  any  importance  of  tho  condition  of  the  islands  till  the 
year  1867,  when  they  were  visited  for  scientific  purposes  by  Mr.  H.  H. 


*  Pa|)er  read  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Boj&l  Qeogruplitcal  Society,  Uaroli  13tb,  1893. 
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Travers,  principally  in  the  interests  of  botany.  An  account  of  their 
flora  was  written^  from  the  Lerbarium  collected  on  that  occasion,  hy 
Baron  F.  von  Mueller,  of  Victoria,  and  forms  a  valaablle  contribution 
to  the  natural  history  of  the  region.  Mr.  Percy  Smith,  the  present 
SurveyoT-Qeueral  for  New  Zealand  made  a  survey  of  the  group  in  1869, 
and  contributed  many  additional  data  to  our  knowledge  of  them.  Mr. 
Travels  msulo  a  second  botanical  excursion  thither  in  1871.  I  believe 
that  in  1855  Mr.  (now  Sir  Walter)  Buller  also  visited  the  group.  Since 
Dieffenbach's  visit,  now  half  a  century  ago,  considerable  changefl  liave 
taken  place  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the  islands.  The  extensive 
forests  that  grow  on  many  parts  of  the  land  have  mostly  disappeared 
to  make  place  for  sheep  pastures  or  cultivated  fields.  The  Morioris,  or 
original  inhabitants  of  the  Archipelago,  were  first  thinned  out  by  an 
incursion  of  Maoris  from  New  Zealand,  who  had  themselves  trans- 
ported thither  for  the  eicpresa  purpose  of  feeding  on  them.  They 
have  now  all  but  vanished,  and  only  a  family  or  two  remain  of  a  race 
that  within  the  next  decade  or  so  will  have  to  be  numbered  with  the 
Tasmanians  and  with  the  wonderful  birds  that  once  inhabited  with  them 
this  isolated  spot  of  land.  The  Maoris,  who  since  that  incursion  have 
possessed,  by  right  of  seizure,  I  suppose,  a  considerable  part  of  the  laud, 
are  also  fast  decreasing  in  number  through  diseaee  and  drink.  The 
greater  part  of  the  islands,  therefore,  is  owned  by  European  run-holdere, 
and  stocked  with  sheep  and  a  few  cattle.  As  my  stay  was  limited  to 
three  weeks  I  could  visit  only  the  central  and  southern  portions  of 
Wharekauri  (the  main  island). 

The  whole  surface  of  the  islands,  especially  of  Wharekanri  and 
Bangiauria,  is  covered  with  a  bed  of  peat  iu  places  over  40  feet  in 
depth — deeper  iu  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
former — traversable  in  safety  only  by  those  well  acquainted  with  the 
country;  for  to  the  inexperienced  eye  there  seems  in  most  places  no 
difference  in  the  surface  which  can  carry  with  safety  both  horse  and 
rider,  and  that  on  wliich  the  lightest-footed  pedestrian  cauuot  venture 
without  being  engulfed.  The  surface  of  some  of  the  larger  and  wetter 
depressions  in  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  brilliantly  coloured  carpet 
of  luxuriant  mosses,  emitting  an  aromatic  fragrance,  spread  out  in  gaily- 
coloured  patches  of  rich  commingled  green,  yellow,  and  purple,  and 
endless  shades  of  these,  warning  the  traveller  of  the  existence  of  dan- 
gerous bogs  beneath,  and  brightening  miles  of  ireeless  moorland,  which, 
but  for  those  floating  gardens,  would  be  uninviting  and  uninteresting. 
In  many  places  all  over  the  inlands  the  peat  is  on  fire,  and  has  for 
years  been  smouldering  underground,  or  glowing  in  the  exposed  faces 
of  the  great  pita  which  have  now  been  burnt  out.  Dr.  Dieffenbaoh  men- 
tions their  existence  at  bis  visit  in  1 840,  and  states  that  the  combus- 
tion had  begun  before  1834,  and  •'  may,"  he  says,  "indeed  be  traced  to  a 
muck  earlier  period,  and,  in  consequence,  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood 
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18  gradually  sinking."  These  fires,  as  far  as  I  oould  gatber,  had  been 
burning  in  one  part  or  another  of  the  island  ever  since  Dioffenbach's 
visit.  Whether  the  eoil  baa  been  lit  accidentally  or  oo  purpose,  or  has 
Bpontaneouely  become  ignited  through  the  decomposition  of  the  peat 
and  lignite,  I  coy  Id  not  ascertain,  A  peculiarity  in  the  main  island  that 
at  once  strikes  the  visitor,  is  the  occurrence  of  many  lakes  and  tarns. 
These  lakes  are,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  eastern  side,  at  the  baok  of 
the  low  liilla  facing  Petre  Bay.  The  krgest  is  15  miles  long,  over  40 
miles  in  circumference,  and  about  10^  miles  at  its  wideat  part;  and, 
therefore,  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  area  of  the  island.  Some  of 
the  tarns  occur  even  on  the  highest  part  of  the  southern  highlands, 
which  ascend  to  about  1000  feet. 

My  purpose,  however,  is  not  to  dwell  on  the  Chatham  Islands  them- 
selves, but  to  make  them,  as  I  have  said,  only  the  text,  round  which 
I  shall  group  the  observations  and  opinions  I  have  to  lay  before  you 
to-night.  In  January  of  last  year  there  was  brought  to  me  in  New 
Zealand  from  the  Chalham  Islands,  a  fragment  of  a  bird's  ekiill,  which 
excited  my  greatest  interest  and  surprise.  As  it  was  incomplete  and 
unaesociated  with  any  other  bones  of  the  skeleton,  I  was  unable  to 
determine  with  abeolute  certainty  the  bird  of  which  it  had  once  formed 
a  part.  There  was  enough,  however,  to  lead  me  to  believe  that  it  must 
have  belonged  to  a  genus — if  not  to  the  same  species  of  that  genus 
— of  birds  known  to  have  lived  only  in  a  widely-different  zoological 
region  of  the  earth,  separated  from  the  Chatham  Islands  by  nearly 
half  the  circumference  of  the  globe.  If  this  determination  were  correct, 
it  was  a  discovery  bearing  on  many  questions  in  zoological  geography  of 
the  highest  interest  and  importance.  As  there  was  a  steamer  then  just 
about  to  start  for  Wbarekauri,  I  determined  to  proceed  thither  at  once  and 
investigate  the  question  on  the  spot.  Within  a  few  days  of  my  arrival, 
I  had  the  satisfaction  of  disentombing  from  their  ancient  burial-ground 
in  the  sand-hills  of  the  Waitangi  beach,  the  complete  head  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  skeleton,  certainly  all  the  more  important  bones,  of 
the  bird  to  which  the  head  belonged,  in  association  with  those  of  a  tall, 
extinct  coot,  and  a  large  raven  of  an  ancient  type.  I  was  thus  able  to 
confirm  my  uncertain  identification  of  the  bones,  that  the  bird  which  in 
ancient  days  had  lived  in  the  Chatham  Islands,  was  no  other  than  a 
species  of  Apltanapteryx,  a  large  and  remarkable  member  of  the  rail 
family,  which  lived  contemporaneously  with  the  celebrated  dodo  in  the 
Island  of  Mauritius.  This  was  (till  the  previous  January)  the  only  place 
in  the  world  where  it  was  known  to  have  existed,  and  where  with  the 
dodo  it  preserved  its  fading  race  down  to  about  two  hundred  years  ago, 
when  both,  of  them  passed  away  and  perished  for  ever  from  among 
living  things.  In  the  Chatham  Islands  I  found  the  remains  of  the 
Aphanapteryx  in  kitchen  middens  of  the  Morioris,  showing  that  in  this 
region  of  the  world  also  it  had  survived  down  to  comparatively  recent 
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date,  just  aa  the  moa  had  in  New  Zealand.  To  find  bones  of  this  bird 
was,  therefore,  the  main  object  of  my  visit  to  the  Chatham  Islands^  but 
I  had  in  view  also  to  search  for  evidences  of  the  former  eiifitence  there 
of  the  moa,  the  apteryx  and  the  weka,  chfiracteriatic  birds  of  the  New- 
Zealand  fauna,  and  to  indicate  the  value  and  importance  to  natural  and 
to  geographical  science,  of  the  occniTence  of  these  birds  in  this  island, 
IB  the  chief  object  of  my  paper  to-night. 

It  may  be  thought  perhaps  by  Bonio  that  I  have  made  a  mistake 
in  the  Society  I  have  selected  to  read  my  paper  before ;  and  that 
not  the  Royal  Geographical,  but  the  Linnean,  Zoological,  or  the 
Geological,  was  the  more  fitting  Society  for  a  subject  concerned  with 
biological  and  palseontological  details.  I  hope,  however,  that  I  may 
be  able  to  establish  to  your  satisfaction  the  claim  of  my  paper  to 
be  read  and  discusaed  here,  because  it  is  essentially  goographical. 
The  subject  with  which  this  Society  concerns  itself,  deals  not  only 
with  the  configuration  of  the  present  continents  and  islands  of  the 
globe,  and  the  conditions  of  the  oceans  which  now  Burround  tliem,  but  with 
the  tracing  out  of  the  coastlines  of  lands  that  have  now  sunk  beneath  the 
sea,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  oceans  in  earlier  epochs.  Tlio  science  of 
geography  is  based  on  all  the  other  soiences ;  geology  is  its  sister  science, 
while  biology  and  pala?ontology  in  an  especial  manner  contribute 
evidence  to  geography  in  regard  to  the  configuration  of  the  land  in 
the  past.  The  majority  of  the  papers  contributed  to  this  society  are 
devoted  to  the  physical  details  of  areas  of  tho  globe  newly  discovered, 
or  to  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  already  known  regions ;  while  to 
other  societies  or  sources  of  publication  has  been  left  tho  duty  of  eluci- 
dating the  changes  that  have  taken  place  with  the  lapse  of  ages  in  the 
geographical  features  of  the  earth,  proved  only  by  biological  evidence 
— yet  in  its  results  a  subject  belonging  peculiarly  to  the  province 
of  this  Society.  Nor  oTight  the  story  of  tho  rise  and  fall  of  ancient 
continents,  and  the  consequent  wanderings  and  strange  ^'icissitudes  of  a 
fauna  and  flora,  to  prove  less  interesting  than  the  narratives  of  personal 
adventure,  or  of  the  successful  mapping  of  lakes,  mountains,  and  rivers 
in  freshly  discovered  lands  which  it  has  been  our  pleasure  so  often  to 
listen  to  in  this  room.  These  features  in  fact,  tho  more  discovery  and 
surveying  of  which  occupy  so  much  attention,  can  only  be  fully 
understood  by  coneidoratious  regarding  their  origin ;  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  living  creatures  is  one  of  our  principal  guides  in  this  direction. 
On  tho  last  occasion  on  which  I  had  tho  honour  of  addressing  the  Society 
I  had  to  speak  of  personal  wanderings  in  remote  and  unexplored  islee  in 
the  eastern  seas,  and  I  trust  you  will  receive  with  equal  indulgence  my 
attempt  to-night  to  trace  tho  probable  wanderings  of  their  fauna  and 
flora  across  the  Austral  regions  of  the  globe,  and  to  lay  before  you  the 
conclusions  which,  in  my  opinion,  may  be  drawn  therefrom. 

Deduced  fi'om  the  study  of  the  diatiibution  of  Kpeoios,  it  ia  now 
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an  accepted  axiom  that,  "  Whenever  we  find  that  a  considerable 
nnmher  of  the  mammale  [or  what  is  practically  the  same  thing,  of 
flightloBs  birds]  of  two  oountriea  oxMbit  distinct  marks  of  relationsrup, 
wo  may  be  sure  that  an  aotual  land  connection,  or  at  all  events  an 
approach  to  within  a  very  few  miles  of  each  other,  liaa  at  one  time 
existed  "  (Wallace,  *  Inland  Life,'  2nd,  cd.  p.  74).  Now,  bcsidos  the 
bones  of  this  rcn]arkal>lo  Aphanapieryx,  I  gathered  on  the  Chatham 
lalande  those  of  other  birds  now  extinct  there,  but  identical  with  species 
yet  living  in  Now  Zealand,  and  some  of  them  charactoriBtic  of  that 
island.  Of  these  I  may  mention  the  kea  (^Nestor),  that  poonliar  parrot 
which  has  so  changed  its  diet  within  recent  years  that,  forsaking  fruits, 
it  attacks  and  kills  sheep  by  eating  through  the  back  into  the  vital 
organs ;  the  flightless  wood-hen,  a  species  apparently  identical  with 
that  of  tho  South  Island  {Oojdronnia  augtralU);  a  apeoies  of  owl  (Glauct- 
dium  nopse-zealandim}  and  tho  smaller  of  the  two  species  of  New  Zealand 
hawk.  In  addition  to  these  I  obtained  a  species  of  swan  which  (though 
now  extinct)  once  lived  in  New  Zealand ;  and  the  tuatara,  a  'curious  and 
ancient  form  of  lizard  now  absolutely  confined  to  an  islet  oflf  the  coast 
of  the  North  Island  of  tho  colony.  The  occurrence  in  the  Chatham 
Islands  of  these  species,  many  of  which  could  not  have  crossed  tho 
intervening  500  miles  of  sea  with  the  organs  of  locomotion  they  possess, 
proves  that  the  Chatham  Islands  must  have  had  at  one  time  a  con- 
tinuous land  connection  with  New  Zealand.  Its  geological  structure 
shows  it  to  be  a  continental  island,  for  though  essentially  volcanic, 
it  possesses  sedimentary  rooks  of  paleeozoic,  secondary,  and  tertiary 
age,  and  its  flora,  in  its  close  relation  to  that  of  its  larger  neighbours, 
confirms  this  opinion,  as  well  as  the  shallownoBS  of  the  intervening  sea, 
whore  the  old  whalers,  it  is  said,  found  soundings. 

Though  I  was  unsuccessful  in  discovering  any  remains  of  the  moa 
or  the  apteryx,  the  traditions  of  the  Morioris  point  very  ciroum- 
atantially  to  the  existence  in  past  ages  of  the  Poiiwa,  as  they  call  tho 
Dmomia.  One  of  the  oldest  of  the  survivors  of  this  race,  himself  told 
me  how  when  a  boy  ho  had  seen  their  great  bones  sticking  up  in  tho 
mud  of  the  lake  into  which  the  birds  were  diiven  and  killed  before 
being  cooked  in  pits  on  tho  shore.  His  father,  who  had  got  the  story 
from  his  father,  had  told  him  that  the  bones  belonged  to  great  birds 
which  his  grandfather  bad  helped  to  kill  and  eat.  The  narrative  of 
Tapu  (as  this  native  was  named)  loft  a  strong  belief  in  my  mind  that 
the  moa  did  onoe  exist  here.  They  had,  however,  no  knowledge  oi 
tradition  of  a  bird  that  could  with  any  certainty  be  identified  with 
tht)  kiwi  or  apteryx. 

There  is  confined  now  to  one  of  the  smaller — tht>ugh  another  species 
lived  half  a  century  ago  on  tho  larger — of  the  Chatham  lalandfl,  a 
flightless  species  of  crako  of  a  genus  (Qahalus)  kin  to  the  woodhens, 
but  which,  while  quite  unknown  in  New  Zealand,  strangely  enough 
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reappears  again  in  Lord  Howe's  Island,  far  to  tho  north-weet,  in  tho 
Taeinan  Sea.    In  Norfolk  If^land  there  lived  down  to  recent  times  a 
epccicH  of  Nestor^  related   to   the  kea,  and   of  Notomis,  a   genus   now 
confined   to  New   Zealand.      On? the  other   hand,   in   the   Antipodes, 
the  Auckland,  the  Macquarrio  and   the  Campbell  Islands,  far  to  the 
BOutli,  there  live  birds  such  as  the  New  Zealand  woodhen,  and  a  parrot 
very   nearly  related  to  the  crimson-headed    parakeet  {Gyanorhamphusy 
common  both  to  the  mainland  and  to  the  Chatham  Islandei,  as  well  as 
many  plants  common  to  one  or  more  of  these  southern  islands,  and  ti> 
New  Zealand  or  the  Chatham  Islands,  proclaiming  that  these  inland 
specks  are  but  the  fragments  protruding  above  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
of  a  continent  or  continental  island  now  broken  up,  and  all  but  totally 
covered.     It  seems  pretty  certain,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Wallace  has  indi- 
cated, that  "  the  Bampton  shoal  west  of  New^Caledonia,  and  Lord  Howe's. 
Island  further  south,"  and,  perhaps,  also  New  Caledonia  and  Fiji,  lormed 
the  northern  and  western  limits  of  this  former  extensive   continental 
island — which  I  have  called  Antipodea'^which  almost  certainly  also  ex- 
tended east  to  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  most  probably  suuth  and  east 
to  the  Macquarrio  and  the  Antipodes  Islands.     Mr.  Hcdley,  of  Sydney, 
has,  in  a  recent  paper  which  he  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me,  confirmed 
this  in  his  very  interesting  account  of  the  distribution  of  Placostybia, 
A  genua   of  land   Moliusca.      Its  distribution   defines  very   sharply   a 
province  comprising  the  Solomon  Islands,  Fiji,  the  New  Hebrides,  the 
Loyalty  Islands,  New  Caledonia,  Norfolk  Island,  Lord  Howe's  Island, 
and  Now  Zealand.     The  genus  is  absent  from  Australia,  and  Mr.  Hcdley 
believes   that  it  was  never   connected  with  the  Flaoostylus  province. 
New  Zealand  and  New  Caledonia  he  thinks  were  early  separated  from 
the  Northern  Archipelagos. 

Now  turning  for  a  little  to  another  quarter  of  the  globe,  to  the 
region  of  the  Maaoarene  lBlands,^we  find  that  Francois  Leguat,  the  French 
Huguenot  emigrant  from  Europe  to  South  Africa,  who  lived  in  several  of 
these  islands,  and  recorded  with  great  exactness  and  veracity  all  that  ho 
Buffered  and  all  that  he  saw,  has  given  us  a  long  account  in  his '  Voyage' 
— republished  recently  by  the  Hakluyt  Society — of  the  birde  ho  mw 
in  Kodrigaez.  He  speoially  describes  the  solitaire,  a  great  flightless- 
pigeon,  "  very  bard  to  catch  iu  the  Woods,  but  easie  in  open  Places, 
beoause  we  run  faster  than  they,"  and  also  a  woodhen,  or  goUnottr^  witlt 
a  red  beak  and  red  borders  to  its  eyes.  "They  c  r  i  ^' . .  ;'  "i  r.»t 
makes 'em  too  hea's'y  for  it.     If  you  ofiFer  them  u  >K 

they  are  so  angry  they  will  fly  at  you  to  c      " 
in  the  heat  of  the  combat  we  had  an  i 
ease."    Remains  of  this  bird  have  been 
the  solitaire,  and  have  been  determinf 
crake,  nearly  related  to  the  woodhoiis 
to  red  the  generic  name  of  EnjOiruih 
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Tho  laland  of  MaiiritiiiB,  95  miles  to  the  aonth-nrest,  was  inhabited 
by  the  great  dodo  {Didus  ineptut),  which  was  also  a  gigantic  flightksa 
pigeon,  living  on  tho  ground.      It  was  a  very  near  relative  of  the 
solitaire,  as  was  finally  proved  by  an  examination  of  the  large  collection 
of  its  bones  received  in  Europe  in  1866.      Legnat  in  his  account  of 
Mauritius  speaks  of  a  large  gelinote  somewhat  resembliog  the  bird  ho 
had  seen  in  Rodriguez.     As  no  remains  which  could  bo  referred  to  this 
bird  wore  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  brought  to  light,  Leguat » 
accoimt  was    long    discredited.     Among  the   dodo   bones,    however, 
collected  in  1866  there  were  several  of  another  bird  which  was  then 
and   continued    to   bo  unknown,  till  the   year  1868,  when  Herr  von 
Frauenfeld    discovered   in    the  parchment   library  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  the  picture  of  a  remarkable  bird,  a  tall  crake  or  woodhen,  so 
closely  agreeing  with  the  gelinote  described  by  Legnat  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  its  identity.     This  painting  had  been  made  by  a  Dutchman 
who  had  seen  the  bird  alive  either  in  Mauritius,  or  in  Ea rope —perhaps 
in  the  royal  menagerio  in  Amsterdam.    The  bones  found  mixed  with 
those  of  the  dodo  turned   out  unquestionably  to  belong  to   this   fioo 
woodhen,  which  received  the  name  of  Aphanapteryx.    Both  birds,  how- 
ever, the  one  irom  Rodriguez  and  the  other  from  Manhtios,  were  of  the 
closest  kin  to  each  other,  and  must  have  had  a  oommon  ancestor  -  bat 
their  nearest  relatives  elsewhere  arc  the  wekas,  or  woodhens,  of  Xew 
Zealand,  which  are  also  flightless,  and  pcMseiB  that  singula  diAimoo 
teristic   of   the   Erylhromachus^  "if  yon   oflfer  them  anything  tlut  is 
red  ....  they   will    fly    at    you   to   catch  it  mt  of  your   iMod," 
for    the    N^ew    Zealand   woodhens  are  easily  oiagftt,  throagli  their 
bold  inquisitivenesB,  by  anyone  camping  b  tiie  bi^  br «  nd  nr  at 
the  end  of  a  stick,  as  they  come  prowUng  nHud  k^  tant.    At  the 
present  day  there  are  no  birds  in  either  Sodngaet  or  JborittM  aearir 
related  to  the  Ocydromine  group  of  the  nib.   •lie  ■Mj^fgi,ni|  poii*- 
lation,  so  rich  and  varied,  of  the  Island  of  Ihanti^  ^|t„,;^_^  ^. 
Rodriguez,     including    wingless    bird*,"  ap  hoL  IGfak^Edwwdi; 
"  gigantic  tortoises,  saurians,  and  othff  tiniafiiil  aB^Bla  Ar^  ,»-,• 
seem  aa  if  it  could  have  been  bom  on  Ita^tf  «•  aibiited  sm  ci^mL"^ 
Professor  Newton  also  and  his  liroli«r        BIlH^  «mmi^  i*.  "  * 
possible  on  any  other  reasonablo  tan  ^^  |^  ^  ^  ^^^^^ 

•noestry  to  account  for  the  distri 
profteat.    These  authors  are  *>' 
«moo  a  time  when  IfffdriLniri 
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the  same  stock,  seems  a  deduction  so  ol^vioua  that  the  authors  can 
no  more  conceive  any  one  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case 
hesitating  about  its  adoption  "  ('  Voyage  of  Francois  Leguat,'  ii.  p.  356 
— Hakluyt  Soc.  1891.) 

On  comparing  the  bonea  of  the  Aphanapteryx  brought  from  the 
Ohatham  Islands  with  those  of  the  bird  from  Mauritius,  I  have  found 
them  to  be  bo  closely  related  as  to  be  specifically  almost  inseparable. 
Indeed,  these  bone*  from  Wharekaurl  and  Mauritius,  over  120"  of 
longitude  apart,  are  more  nearly  related  to  each  other  than  the 
Ert/ihromachui  of  Rodriguez  (an  island  of  its  own  archipelago,  only  95 
miles  distint)  is  with  the  Aphanaplerijx  of  Mauritius.  The  AphanapteryXf 
as  I  have  already  atatedt  bolooga  to  the  Ocydromine  or  Weka  group  of 
rails,  exclusively  confined  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and  so  far  as  is 
known,  to  the  island  continents  I  have  juet  described  in  the  New 
Zealand  and  the  Masoarene  regions.  They  were  heavy  birda  incapable 
of  flight,  and  unable  to  swim  or  to  fly  from  the  one  region  to  the  other. 
The  question  at  once  arises  how  came  these  birds  to  inhabit  such 
widely  separated  regions?  There  is  only  one  deduction,  the  memhers  of 
the  genua  must  have  reached  their  respective  homea  by  some  continuous 
land  connection  between  the  two  places.  In  order,  however,  to  make  as 
clear  as  possible  the  route  by  which  I  believe  these  descendants  of  a 
common  ancestor  reached  habitats  so  far  apart,  I  shall  ask  your 
attention  to  some  points  of  distribution  in  some  other  regions  of  the 
same  hemisphere. 

In  the  southern  portions  of  the  great  continents,  in  the  southern 
part  of  South  America,  in  South  Africa,  in  Australia,  and  in  New- 
Zealand,  we  have  forms,  either  still  living  or  now  extinct,  so  closely 
related  to  each  other  as  to  indicate  that  they  have  sprung  from  a  common 
ancestor.  In  New  Zealand  there  occur  the  remains  of  that  extra- 
ordinaiy  bird,  the  moa,  which  stood  over  10  feet  in  height,  a  member  of 
the  ancient  family  of  the  ostriches.  It  lived  down  to  comparatively 
recent  times  and  goes  back  to  about  the  Pleistocene  or  to  the  newer 
Pliocene  age.  Wo  liave  also  here  a  somewhat  aberrant  form  of  the  same 
family,  the  kiwi,  or  apteryx,  still  living.  In  Australia  there  existed  a 
now  extinct  genus  of  the  diuornithine  ostrichea,  the  Dromomif ;  and  two 
genera  alive,  the  emu  and  the  cassowary — the  latter  extending  into 
Australia  from  its  home  in  New  Guinea  and  its  surrounding  islands. 
In  Madagascar  we  find  iu  a  fossil  state  the  bones  of  a  large  species  of  the 
same  group,  the  JEptforma,  specimens  of  whose  bones  recently  received 
in  the  British  Museum  I  have  closely  examined,  whose  similarity  to 
those  of  the  moa  is  so  great  that  if  they  had  been  discovered  in  New 
Zealand  they  would,  I  believe,  uudoubtedly  have  been  referred  to  a 
species  of  Dinomis.  In  Africa  we  have  the  ostrich  itself — an  aberrant 
form.  While  in  South  America,  where  the  rheas  occur,  there  has  lately 
been  discovered  in  the  Lower  Tertiary  strata  of  Patagonia  the  remains 
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of  great  fliglatlesa  birds— the  Broniornw — belonging  to  the  SlrulMontdee. 
This  family  (all  tbe  members  of  which  are  flightless  though  probably 
descended  from  very  early  ancestors  that  could  fly)  is,  therefore, 
practically  confined  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Again,  the  beautiful 
family  of  the  Trogons  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  regions  south  of  the 
equator ;  they  are  found  in  South  America,  Tropical  and  South  Africa, 
and  in  the  Indian  Eegion.  The  penguins  (^Spheniscidai)  form  a  group 
fltUl  more  rigidly  restricted  to  southern  latitudes.  Two  ancient  forms, 
Palsecudtiptea  and  Palseogphenisciu,  are  known  in  the  early  Tertiary  strata 
of  New  Zealand  and  of  Patagonia.  They  now  rang©  from  South  America, 
South  Africa,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  to  tho  Antarctic  Islands, 
but  are  unknown  north  of  tho  Equator.  To  the  south  of  South  America, 
to  the  Falkland,  tlie  Crozot,  and  the  Kerguelen  Islands,  the  family 
of  tho  CJiionidw,  a  peculiar  group  of  white  birds  related  to  the  plovers, 
is  also  restricted.  The  great  group  of  the  parrots  (PsiUarovwrphae) 
have,  as  pointed  out  by  Professor  Huxley  long  ago,  related  but  very 
distinct  families  in  Australasia  and  in  South  America ;  they  are  feebly 
represented  in  India  and  South  Africa,  and  have  only  a  straggler  here 
and  there  in  North  America.  They  are  essentially  a  southern,  or  as 
he  has  termed  it,  Noiogsean  group  (in  contradistinction  to  ArctoQxan 
applied  by  him  to  Northern  Hemisphere  forms).  They  have  alfio  been, 
found  fossil  in  the  Miocene  of  France. 

In  the  Maacarene  Islands  ^vo  have  the  dodo  and  the  solitaire, 
immense  ground  pigeons,  whose  nearest  relative  is  the  little  dodo  (the 
Didunculut\  of  Samoa.  In  the  same  islands,  as  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  we  have  representatives  (^ApJuitiapteryx  and  Ert/ihromachits),  of  the 
woodhens,  which  are  known  only  from  New  Zealand,  the  Chatham, 
and  surrounding  islands. 

Turning  to  another  section  of  the  animal  kingdom,  we  find  wonder- 
fully developed  in  Australia,  and  in  New  Guinea,  and  some  of  the 
neighbouring  islands,  the  marsupials,  or  kangaroos  and  wombats,  a 
group  occurring  nowhere  else  except  in  South  America ;  but  the 
marsupials  living  now  in  Australia  are  not  very  nearly  allied  to  those  in 
South  America.  In  tho  Pliocene  age,  however,  there  lived  in  East 
Australia  Th>jlacinm  and  gigantic  forms  of  the  family,  the  Diprotodon^ 
tho  Nototherium^  the  marsupial  lion  (Thiflacoleo),  and  others;  and  quite 
recently  remains  of  genera  (^Prothalacinus,  Amphiprovii^erra),  closely 
related  to  the  Tasmanian  Devil  (^Thi/Iacimis),  and  to  other  Dasifuridte 
(native  "  cats  ")  of  both  Tasmania  and  Australia,  have  been  discovered 
in  the  older  Tertiaries — the  Eocene — of  Patagonia. 

Another  veiy  estraordinarj'  gi-oup  (the  Edentata),  tho  ant-eaters, 
sloths.Iand  armadillos,  now  lives  in  the  southern  parts  of  South  America. 
In  more  ancient  times  the  order  was  represented  by  still  more  bizarre 
fonoB,  such  as  the  Ghjptodon,  the  Mylodon,  and  tho  Megatherium.  In 
South  Africa  are  the  Aard-varks  (Orycieropidse),  while  in  India,  and 
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some  of  tLe  Indian  l6!ands,  we  find  PangolinB,  or  ant-eaters  (JtfantVfas), 
whxcli  are  all  members  of  the  «imo  order.  Tlioy  are  scarcely  known  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  then  only  in  its  warmest  regions ;  but 
they  have  been  recently  found  fosBil  in  Upper  Miocene  beds  in  Samoa 
by  Dr.  Forsyth-Major. 

Of  Amphibia,  confined  to  Notogaea,  or  the  Sonthem  Hemisphere,  ■wo 
have  the  well-known  examples  of  the  Cifelngnalhidse,  found  in  Australia, 
Tasmania,  and  South  America. 

Of  fresh-water  fishes,  we  have  the  southern  salmon  (Haplochitondae), 
and  the  southern  pikes  (Galaxndse),  families  both  unknown  north  of  the 
Equator,  occurring  in  New  Zealand,  Chili,  Patagonia,  and  the  Falkland 
Islands.  Dr.  Gunther  points  out  that  the  similarity  of  the  Afi-ican 
fresh-water  fish  fauna  to  that  of  Australia  ia  limited  to  two  regions, 
possessing  Dipnoon  and  Osteoglossid  types,  while  M-ith  that  of  South 
America  it  is  striking,  "yet  with  many  points  of  close  resemblance, 
the  African  and  South  American  genera  arc  distinct,  which  shows  that 
the  separation  of  the  continouta  must  have  been  of  an  old  date." 

Among  lower  orders  we  find  Feripatua  in  South  Africa,  in  Australia, 
and  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indies  ;  while  a  genus  of  scorpions, 
as  Mr,  Pocock  has  kindly  pointed  out  to  mo,  Ccrcophonimy  Is  unknown 
except  from  South-east  Australia  and  Soiith  America. 

If  we  turn  to  plants,  and  taking  only  groups  that  are  confined — or 
nearly  so — to  tho  Southern  Hemisphere,  we  find  among  tho  Saxifragesft 
a  genus  Donnatia,  distributed  only  in  New  Zealand,  Tasmania, 
Chili,  and  Fuegia ;  while  two  of  its  tribes  {Eacalloniem,  consisting  of 
seventeen  genera,  and  Cunoniew,  with  eighteen  genera),  are  confined 
(almost)  to  New  Caledonia,  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  the 
Mascarene  Islands,  South  Africa,  and  South  America.  Of  these  thirty- 
five  genera  only  two  cross  the  equator  into  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
Of  the  ProieacesB,  or  family  containing  the  Bankstas,  which  is  composed 
of  forty-nine  genera  and  nine  hundred  and  fi.fty  species,  only  twenty- 
five  species  cross  to  the  north  side  of  the  Equator,  otherwise  they  are 
distributed  to  all  the  southern  continents  with  Madagascar,  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand,  and  New  Caledonia.  Some  members  of  tho  family  occur 
in  Miocene  and  Cretaceous  strata  in  Europe.  The  Monimiacese,  a  family 
nearly  related  to  the  laurels,  with  twenty-two  genera  and  a  hundred  and 
fifty  species,  are  found  to  have  the  same  distribution,  and  one  of  the 
genera,  Laurelia,  is  common  to  Chili  and  Ne%v  Zealand.  The  genus 
Cryptocarifaf  of  the  Peraeacea,  is  common  to  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
and  South  America.  Of  the  cypress  sub-family  of  the  Oani/erae,  the 
genus  CallitrU  is  found  in  Africa,  Madagascar,  and  Australia;  and 
Fitzrotfa,  in  Chili  and  Tasmania.  Of  tho  throe  genera  of  the  Podocarpem, 
one  genus  is  found  in  Tasmania,  one  in  Chili  and  South  America,  and 
one  common  to  South  Africa,  Austrnlasia,  and  New  Zealand,  which  also 
runs  north  to  the  highlands  of  Tropical  Asia  and  on  to  Japan.     Todea 
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barbara  occurs  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  [in  Australia ;  Lo^maria 
alpina &ithe  Cape,  Australia,  and  Sou tli  America;  FucJma  aud  Passijlora 
in  New  Zealand  and  South  America. 

How  can  this  distribution  of  bo  many  groups  common  to  such 
widely  separated  regions  bo  explained?  Much  has  been  ASTitten 
on  this  subject  pre-eminently  by  Dr.  Sclater,  Dr.  Wallace,  Sir  Joseph. 
Hooker,  Proftsaor  Huiley,  and  Dr.  Blanford.  These  great  authorities 
do  not  all  agree  in  the  explanations  they  ofl'er. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Wallace  in  his '  Island  Life '  considers  that ;  "  The  three 
most  important  south  temperate  land-areas,  south  temperate  America, 
South  Africa,  aud  Australia,  have  in  all  probability  always  boen 
as  widely  separated  from  each  other  as  now.  The  resemblance 
(between  the  vegetation  of  South  Africa,  and  that  of  Australia, 
Kew  Zealand,  and  temperate  South  America),  has  been  supposed 
to  imply  some  former  laud  coiineotiou  of  all  the  gpreat  southern 
lands,  but  it  appears  to  mo  that  any  such  supposition  is  wholly  un- 
necessary. .  .  ."  Ab  he  explains  the  presence  of  marsupials  in  Australia 
and  America  by  the  preservation  in  these  localities  of  remnants  of  once 
wido-spread  types,  so  he  considers  the  genera  of  plants  common  to 
Australia  and  South  Africa  as  remnants  of  an  ancient  vegetation,  once 
spread  over  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  whose  lands  are  practically  con- 
tinuous, driven  southward  along  these  continents  by  the  pressure  of 
more  epecialiseJ  types,  and  ]iow  finding  a  refuge  in  these  widely 
separated  southern  hinds.  'VAnd  so  far  as  the  peculiar  birds  of  New 
Zealand  are  concerned  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  do,"  ho  continues, 
"  with  any  possible  connection  by  way  of  a  southern  continent,  or 
Antarctic  Islands  with  South  America  and  South  Africa,  because  the 
nearest  aUies  of  its  moas  aud  kiwia  are  the  cassowaries  aud  emus,  not 
with  the  ostriches  and  rhea«,  and  we  have  distinct  indications  of  a 
former  land  extension  towards  North  Australia  and  Now  Guinea, 
which  is  exactly  what  we  require  for  the  original  entrance  of  the 
fltruthious  type  into  the  Now  Zealand  area"  ('Island  Life,'  p.  525, 
et  aeqq.). 

Mr.  Darwin,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  '  Origin  of  Species  '  (ii.  p.  190, 
1688),  says:  "  New  Zealand  is  pliualy  related  to  South  America,  which 
though  the  next  nearest  continent  is  so  enormously  remote  that  the 
fact  becomes  an  anomaly.  This  difficulty  disappears  in  the  view  that 
New  Zealand,  South  America,  and  the  other  southern  lands  have  been 
stocked  in  part  from  the  Antarctic  Islands,  when  they  were  clothed 
with  vegetatiun  during  a  warmer  tertiary  period  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  glaciul  epoch." 

Dr.  Blanford,  in  his  address  to  the  Geological  Society  of  London 
in  1890,  after  treating  the  subject  very  fully,  concludes  that  "  the 
biological  evidence  of  a  former  land  connection  between  South  America 
and  Africa"  is  very  strong,  and  that  " if  the  difficulty  about  the  depth 
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of  the  intervening  ocean  is  overcome,  there  is  no  improbability  in  the 
Baggestion  that  at  Bom©  period  of  geological  history  an  important 
continent  having  connections  with  South  America,  South  Africti,  and 
New  Zealand  may  have  occupied  the  Antiirctic  Area.  .  .  .  That  somo 
families  of  living  animals  may  bave  originated  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere is  eho'wn  by  such  examples  as  the  Amphishaenulse  ....  and 
especially  by  the  Galaxlidse  and  Haphchitonidse  " — the  southern  pikes 
and  salmons  referred  to  above. 

In  considering  the  number  of  genera,  or  species  of  the  same  groups 
that  have  reached  tho  tbree  terminal  regions  of  the  land  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,  it  seems  almost  too  remarkable  to  believe  that  it  shonld 
have  been  tho  same  forms  in  all  three  that  have  alone  been  able  to 
survive  the  vicissitudes  of  retreat  against  "tho  pressure  of  more 
specialised  types "  through  such  different  lands  from  the  north  to  the 
south,  without  leaving  often  a  single  representative  north  of  the 
efjuator,  and  yet  should  have  successfully  resisted  being  driven  right 
into  tho  southern  sea.  It  has  hitherto  also  been  held  almost  an  axiom  of 
Biologj'  that  two  identical  species  have  never  independently  arisen  in 
distant  localities. 

In  attempting  to  account  for  the  probable  origin  of  the  flora  and 
fauna  of  New  Zealand,  when  living  there,  I  arrived  at  the  conviction 
that  to  explain  all  the  forms  of  life  common  to  such  remote  regioDS 
demands  a  great  southern  land,  not  &  namber  of  separate  islands. 

The  light  which  is  every  year  being  thrown  on  this  most  difficult 
question  by  new  discoveries  and  the  closer  investigation  of  the  subject, 
tend  to  lessen  its  difficulties.  Most  of  the  facts  that  I  have  adduced 
above  are  well  known — except  those  from  the  Chatham  Islands — and  have 
been  discussed  by  many  of  these  able  naturalists,  and  to  the  results  of 
their  investigations  I  «ha11  now  allude. 

Professor  Huxley,  in  discussing  in  1868  (P.  Z.  S.,  p.  294)  the  distri- 
bution of  the  gallinaceous  birds,  points  out  that  they  are  divisible  into 
two  sections,  of  which  the  families  of  one  (Alecteropodes)  are  practically 
confined  to  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  and  the  famUies  of  tho  other 
(^Pcristcropodes,  with  the  hind  toe  touching  tho  ground)  are  equally 
restricted  to  the  Southern.  This  Southern  Hemisphere  section  is 
composed  of  two  groat  families — one  in  South  America  and  one  in 
Australasia — i.e.,  the  onrassows  in  the  former,  and  the  megapodes  or 
mound-builders  in  the  latter;  Africa  has  no  representative  of  this 
section.  Now,  the  curassows  of  South  America  and  the  mound-builders 
of  Australasia  are  so  closely  related,  that  they  must  have  sprung  from 
a  common  stock.  As  none  of  these  families  are  represented  in  tho 
Northern  Hemisphere  (and  tho  section,  the  Perigteropodes,  to  which  they 
belong,  passes  but  a  little  way  over  the  equator),  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  left  but  one  inference,  that  their  common  ancestors  must  have 
developed  on  some  large  area  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  from  which 
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there  was  access  botli  to  Soath  America  aud  AuBtralasia  but  not  to 
Africa. 

The  distribntion  of  the  parrots  points  in  the  same  direction ;  they 
are  almost  confined,  as  Professor  Huxley  has  shown,  to  the  Sonthem 
Hemisphere,  and  are  divided  into  families  occupying  ohieSy  Australasia 
and  South  America,  feebly  represented  in  India  and  South  Africa,  a  few 
stragglers  finding  their  way  into  North  America.  The  Psittaoomorphotis 
families  in  the  east  are  widely  different  from  those  in  the  west,  yet 
their  common  ancestry  is  proved  by  many  links — such  as  the  relation- 
ship between  the  nestors  of  New  Zealand  and  the  macaws  of  South 
America,  for  which  there  appears  to  me  no  explanation,  unless  wo 
suppose  some  extensive  soathcm  land  connected  with  all  these  regions, 
on  which  their  common  ancestors  multiplied^  became  modified  and 
eventually  spread  outwards  towards  the  Equator. 

Evidence,  perhaps  still  more  remarkable,  comes  from  the  studies 
of  our  most  penetrating  embryologist,  the  late  Professor  W.  K.  Parker, 
the  foremost  of  the  interpreters  of  those  passing  structures  in  the 
embryo,  which  appearing  but  for  an  hour,  and  vanishing  as  if  they  had 
never  been,  yet  so  surely  proclaim  its  pedigree  and  inheritances.  In  his 
paper  on  the  skull  of  the  TEgithognathous  birds,  he  says,  "  The  crows  have 
always  been  to  me  divided  into  those  of  Arctogsea  and  Nologsea.  More- 
over, the  terrestrial  habits  and  earth-bora  physiognomy  of  several  of  the 
larger  and  middle-sized  southern  Passeres  have  attracted  my  attention 
....  for  I  strongly  suspected  that  these  have  had  a  much  more  direct 
and  immediate  atrathious  parentage  than  ....  the  songsters  and  crows 
of  our  own  hemisphere.  This  rooted  belief  has  grown  into  something 
like  cortuinty  to  me.  ...  In  the  south  we  find  the  most  struthioua 
types,  and  in  the  north  the  highest.  .  .  .  The  taionomic  value  of  the 
facial  characters  lie  somewhat  deeper  "  than  the  mere  external  characters. 
"...  The  lyre-bird  "  of  Australia  is  one  of  the  "  lowest  forms  of  the  tnte 
but  Tough-voiced  Coraeomorphse,  all  of  them  belonging  to  Noiogaea.  .  .  . 
Supposing  it  to  have  had  an  ancestry  amongst  the  extinct  Tttnitconiorpftas, 
they  must  have  been  far  less  passerine,  and  much  more  related  to  "  South 
American  Tinamous  than  tho  modern  forma. 

The  Australian  wood-awallow  {^Artamus  Jeticorhimus)  oscillates  between 
a  Bomean  Pitla  and  the  American  Orallaria.  Homorua  {unieolor)  of 
the  Neotropical  family  of  the  American-creepers  (Dendrocolaptidse), 
underlies  the  piping  crow  (^Grpnnorhma)  of  Australia,  just  as  tho  Grallaria 
underlies  the  wood-swallow.  The  palate  of  the  ripe  chick  of  a  piping- 
crow  superimposed  on  that  of  Hotnorut,  "shall,  for  lack  of  difference,  be 
imlistinguifshable  "  from  it.     This  bird,  with  its  own  peculiarities,  and 

Lan  evident  tendency  towards  the  southern  crow-type,  is  related  very 
intimately  to  the  members  of  the  American  creepers.  •'  (h/mnorhina  [or 
Australian  piping-crow]  is  merely  a  more  highly  specialised,  more 
completely  metamorphosed  Dendrocolaptine  bird.     It  ia  the  culmination 
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of  a  very  different  branch  from  that  of  the  Northern  HemiBphere  crows. 
There  are  not  many  internodes  between  them  and  the  Chilian  and 
Brazilian  birds."  "  The  peculiar  atjliform  transpalatines  are  found,  am 
far  as  I  have  seen,  only  south  of  and  npon  the  Equator,  and  their  venr 
curious  character,  always  correlated  with  other  differences,  might  justify 
one  in  dividing  the  Coracomorphse  (or  crow-like  birds)  into  thosa  of  the 
Southern  IIerai«phere  (Notogtea)  and  those  of  the  Northern  {Arcl<t(feea). 
The  piping-crow  is  a  Southern  Hemisphere  form,  "  an  aecont  &om  the 
short-bilted  American-creepers  of  the  western  regions  of  Notogsea." 

Petroica  bicolor,  an  Australian  warbler,  has  affinity  not  with  th« 
wrens  and  warblers  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  but  in  its  palate  at 
least  it  approaches  the  wood-warblers  of  America,  or  MniotiUidse,  which 
are  confined  to  the  Panama  district  of  America,  and  of  which  one  genus 
reaches  to  Chili,  and  several  to  Brazil.  Professor  Parker  expresses  in 
the  same  paper  (iti  the  Traru.  Zool.  Soe.,  Vol.  X.,  p.  251  et  eeq.'),  from 
which  I  have  taken  the  following  facts  and  quotations,  his  belief 
that  in  South  America  we  have  representatives  of  the  Mioceno  birds  of 
our  own  geographical  area. 

These  birds  are  now  so  differentiated  from  each  other  as  to  be 
classified  in  distinct  families,  yet  to  the  trained  eye  watching  their 
structure  in  the  embryo,  and  following  their  history  up  from  the 
distant  past,  before  '*  Nature,"  to  use  Professor  Parker's  own  poetic 
expression,  "  with  her  cementing  *  osteoblasts,'  had  obliterated  the  once 
distinct  and  shapely  stones  of  which  each  was  gradually  bntlt,"  their 
€ommou  ancestry  is  evident.  It  is  diflScult  not  to  infer  from  the^ 
facts  that  the  stock  from  which  those  different  groups  sprang  had  its 
ilovelopment  on  an  extensive  land  which  was  evidently  nol  in  the 
Northern  Ilomisphere.  This  evidence,  in  my  estimation,  is  of  the 
weightiest  kind  towards  the  support  of  the  hypothesis  that  there 
existed  a  large  land  extension,  which  I  may  name  Antarctica,  round 
the  South  Pole  joining  South  America  and  Australia,  and  approaching 
to,  or  intermittently  only  connected  with,  South  Africa,  possessing  a 
genial  climate,  on  which,  amid  a  luxuriant  forest,  the  progenitors  of 
tbese  groups  common  to  Australia  and  South  America,  which  have  now 
lost  their  nearest  relations,  could  multiply,  became  modified,  and 
eventually  migrated  northward  on  the  advent  of  colder  epochs,  or  on 
uocount  of  the  subsidence  of  the  land. 

Before  considering  how  far  tho  proaenoe  of  such  an  Austral  continent 
will  explain  thu  distributioD,  I  shall  refer  to  the  climate  of  the 
Southern  Homihpher©  dnriug  the  later  geological  periods.  In  South 
Africa,  in  South  America,  in  Australia,  and  in  New  Zealand,  there 
are  evidences  of  extensive  glaciation,  dating  from  so  comparatively 
recent  an  epoch  that  the  rock  striations  and  the  moraines  are  still 
unobliteratod  l>y  denudation.  In  South  Africa  this  glaciation  occurs 
between  27^  aud   30°  south  latitude,  and  Mr.  Wallace   iu   referring 
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to  it.  Bays,  *'  W©  may  well  lielieve  that  it  was  mainly  due  to  the 
same  high  eccentricity,  i.e.,  in  the  Pleistocene,  that  led  to  tho 
glaciation  of  Western  and  Central  Europe,  and  Eastern  North  America, 
for  the  appearances  are  too  recent  to  be  acoonnted  for  by  a  greater 
elevation  of  the  monntains  which  have  since  been  denndated  to  their 
present  level,  for  then  also  the  glacial  atriaa  and  moraines  wonld 
have  disappeared  alao."  Elsewhere  Mr.  Wallace  speaks  of  the  con- 
current accumulation  of  ice  in  both  hemispheres,  Mr.  Darwin  also 
speaks,  as  I  have  quoted  above,  of  the  Antarctic  Islands  being  clothed 
■with  vegetation  *'  during  a  warmer  tertiary  period  bef<:»re  the  com- 
mencement of  the  last  glacial  epoch,"  when  the  northern  regions  of  the 
Globe  were  also  warm,  or  oven  bub-tropical.  Sir  Robert  Ball,  however, 
who  has  made  an  important  addition  to  Dr.  CroH's  well-known  ex- 
planation of  the  cause  of  the  Ice  Age,  by  establishing,  mathematically, 
the  different  percentages  of  heat  that  are  received  in  the  sammer  and  in 
the  winter  of  each  hemisphere,  eays  emphatically,  "It  is  an  essential 
doctrine  of  the  astronomical  theory  of  the  Ice  Age  that  the  respective 
glaciationa  of  the  two  hemispheres  wore  not  simultaneous."  They  were 
alternate.  When  it  was  a  glacial  age  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
it  was  a  genial  age  iu  tho  Soothern,  and  rtce  vend,  and  "clusters  of 
genial  and  ice  ages  "  may  have  followed  each  other  before  each  period 
of  high  eccentricity  which  originated  them  passed  away.  "If  it 
could  be  shown  that  the  ice  ages  in  the  two  hemispheres  were 
concurrent,  the  astronomical  doctrine  would  have  to  bo  forthwith 
abandoned."  This  glacial  age,  of  which  evidences  have  been  found 
in  the  southern  continents,  must,  if  Sir  Robert  Ball's  assertion  be 
correct,  have  taken  place  during  a  genial  period  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  Now  daring  the  Miocene  Age  there  was  such  a  warm 
period,  doubtless  due  to  a  period  of  high  eccentricity,  when  a  luxuriant 
flora  flourished  in  the  Arctic  regions  to  within  8;^^°  of  the  Pole.  Ihering 
has  reoenly  stated  in  Das  Aii»land,  that  the  Pampas  formation  in  the 
Argentine  Republic  is  an  inter-glacial  loess  of  Pliocene  Age^  The 
evidences  of  glaciation  in  Africa  extend  as  far  north  as  from  27°  to  36**, 
and  in  Australia  to  36''  south  latitude.  It  is  eTident,  therefore,  that  if 
a  large  land  area  existed  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean  in  Miocene  times,  both 
its  fauna  and  its  flora  would  be  driven  north  beyond  these  latitudes 
and  perhaps  even  over  the  Equator,  a  journey  in  which  many  forms 
probably  would  perish,  and  its  surface  would  require  to  be  re-atocked 
on  the  passing  away  of  the  cold  period.  The  dintribution  of  the  StVenio, 
08  Dr.  H.  Woodward,  f.r.8.,  has  shown  (Qeol.  Mag.,  1 885,  p.  423),  goes  to 
prove  a  vi»  a  tergo  in  southern  latitudes*  driving  tropical  forma  to  the  north. 
'*  Assuming,  as  I  think  we  may,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Sirenia  at  the  present 
day  b^ong  excltuiveli/  to  the  tropicul  regions  *>/  the  Earth,  and  that  Ithytina 
in  its  boreal  home  was  simply.a  surviving  relic  from  tho  past .  . .  we  mast 
conclude  that  the  presence  of  twelve  genera  and  twenty-seven  species 
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of  fossil  Sirenia  as  widely  tlistributed  then  &h  the  recent  forms  are  at 
the  present  day,  but  with  a  range  from  tho  tropic  of  cancer  xip  to 
G0°  of  N.  latitude,  aSbrds  a  most  valuable  piece  of  evidence  attesting 
tlie  former  extension  of  subtropical  conditions  of  climate  which  mast 
have  prevailed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America  in  Eocene  and 
Miocene  times." 

The  glaciation,  so  far  as  we  havo  evidence,  soems  to  have  extended 
farther  north,  and  to  have  been  more  severe  in  Africa  than  in  the 
Australasian  lands  ;  and  if,  as  some  New  Zealand  geologists  believe, 
there  was  only  a  glacier,  not  a  glaciated  ago  in  New  Zealand  and  East 
Australia,  tho  milder  climate  there  may  have  been  due  to  the  narrow^ 
enclosed  sea  l>Btween  and  terminating  not  far  to  the  south  of  them, 
being  open  to  tho  warm  northern  seas.  The  fugitives  might  have  there- 
fore been  driven  less  far  north  in  the  two  Australasian  Islands,  of  East 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  ;  and  when,  in  the  late  Miocene  and  in  tJie 
Pliocene,  the  wann  period  (corresponding  to  the  gromng  cold  period 
of  the  Northern  nemisphere)  was  advancing,  and  the  land  surface  fit 
for  peopling  was  increasing,  there  would  be  a  slow  return  of  life  to 
the  Antarctic  land.  Whether  or  not  there  was  such  a  glacial  period, 
there  must  have  occurred  in  southern  latitudes  a  very  raild  ago  during 
the  height  of  the  Glacial  Ago  of  tho  Northern  Hemisphere,  during 
which  tho  fauna  and  flora  (of  which  Prlngha  of  Kerg^elen  and  Fuegia 
is  a  remnant),  now  common  to  tho  terminal  areas  of  the  three  great 
continents,  could  have  developed  and  intermingled. 

Which  region  chiefly  acted  as  feeder,  when  the  time  came,  on  the 
jmssing  away  of  the  Southern  Cold  Age  for  the  return  from  northern 
latitudes  of  the  Austral  fauna  and  flora,  depended  on  the  distribution  of 
land  and  water  during  the  period  of  their  northern  trek,  and  on 
whether  the  climate  had  been  equally  severe  between  all  meridians. 
At  all  events,  from  tho  best-stocked  and  most  accessible  of  the  lands  to 
its  north  would  the  Antarctic  Continent  receive  hack  the  progenitors 
of  the  fauna  and  flora  now  common  to  the  southern  terminations  of  the 
great  continents  when  driven  south  during  tho  on-coming  and  duration 
of  the  great  northern  Glacial  Epoch.  Tliere  would  then  have  been  in 
the  Southern  Ilomiephere  a  oorrespondingly  or,  perhaps,  even  more 
genial  climate,  if,  as  has  been  supposed,  tho  Gulf  Stream  was  then 
deflected  south  acroHS  what  is  now  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  the 
shores  of  tho  Austral  Continent  wero  open  to  the  warm  water  of  the 
Tropics,  On  this  land,  therefore,  would  be  developed  those  Notpgeean 
forms  of  which  we  have  no  representatives  now,  if  ever  they  existed,  in 
ArctogHja. 

The  presence  of  the  Aphanapteryx  and  other  OoydromLne  birds  both 
in  the  Aiascarene  and  in  the  New  Zealand  continental  Islands  supports 
other  evidence  already  accumulated,  pointing  to  an  extension  of  that  area 
south  by  Marion  and  Kergaelen  Islands,  and  of  New  Zealand  south,  or 
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the  Antarctic  land  north,  by  way  of  the  Macquarrie,  Auckland,  and 
Antipodes  Islands. 

The  islands  to  the  eouth-east  of  New  Zealand — the  Auckland,  the 
Macquarrie,  and  the  Campbell  Islands — lie  within  a  radius  of  some 
€00  miles ;  and  both  their  fauna  and  flora  indicate  a  close  relationahip 
with  New  Zealand.  Some  of  their  number — the  Antipodes,  the  Bounty, 
and  the  Campbell  Islands — are  entirely  composed  of  igneous  rocks,  and 
are  [probably  the  suramits  of  former  volcanic  heights  of  the  Austral 
continent.  The  evidence,  as  a  whole,  ^oes  to  support  the  view  that  they 
were  all  probably  part  of  one  large  continent.  In  the  Chatham  and  ia 
many  of  the  other  Islands,  extensive  areas  are  covered  with  bogs  and 
peat  mosses ;  and  iKith  there,  and  in  the  Auckland  Islands  there  occur 
beds  of  bitumenotis  peat.  Kergnelen  Islaod  is  likeAvise  covered  with 
peat  bogs,  and  has  large  lakes  and  pools  in  the  hills,  where  "  measure- 
ments of  the  map  afiford  no  very  trustworthy  basis  for  estimates  of  the 
time  needed  for  a  journey  of  given  length  in  a  certain  direction."  Its 
geological  structui-e  is  volcanic ;  but  it  contains  coal,  or  lignite  beds. 
Its  flora  indicates  that  it  is  the  *'  remains  of  a  much  larger  land  area, 
which,  though  peopled  with  plants  mainly  froni  the  southern  extreme 
of  South  America,  4000  miles  to  the  westward,  possessed  an  endemic 
flora  of  its '  own,  which  included  forest  trees  of  considerable  dtrnen* 
eions."  Mr.  H.  Travers  observes,  in  his  account  of  the  Chatham 
Islands,  that  large  trees  are  visible  in  the  holes  which  the  under- 
ground fires  havo  excavated  there,  "  greater  than  any  seen  on  the 
island."  The  prevalent  features  of  the  vegetation  of  Korguelen  are 
Fuegian.  Of  the  flowering  plants  that  are  not  peculiar  to  tho  island, 
Cotula  plumofa  is  found  elsewhere  only  in  the  Auckland  and  Campbell 
Islands,  south  of  New  Zealand ;  Banunculus  trnUi/oliiis  is  Fuegian  j 
U.  moaeleyi  is  closely  allied  to  a  Fuegian  species,  and  Uncinia  compaHa  is 
a  native  of  the  mountains  of  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania,  and  it  is 
nearly  allied  to  a  Fuegian  species.  The  supposed  endemic  Kerguelen 
genus  Lt/aUia  has  now  been  discovered  in  Fncgia.  It  contains  six  species 
common  to  America,  New  Zealand,  and  the  islands  south  of  it,  three  of 
them  being  European.  The  American  affinity  established  by  flowering 
plants  is  shown  by  cryptogams,  amongst  which,  however,  the  only 
evidence  of  migration  from  South  Africa  occurs,  i.e.,  Pohjpodium  vulgare, 
known  in  the  southern  temperate  zone  only,  from  Cape  Colony,  Marion, 
and  Kergnelen  Islands.  "  Various  phenomena  ....  common  to  the  three 
archipelagos — Kerguelen,  Crozets,  and  Marion — favour  the  supposition 
of  these  all  having  been  peopled  with  land  plants  from  South  America  ; 
.  »  .  .  [that]  these  islands  constitute  the  wrecks  of  either  an  ancient 
continent  or  an  archipelago  which  formerly  cxteuded  further  westwards, 
and  that  the  present  vegetation  consists  of  tho  watfs  and  strays  of  a 
mainly  Fuegian  flora,  together  with  a  few  survivals  of  an  endemic  one. 
Tho  Falkland  IsJantls  and  South  Georgia  indicate  a  botanical  identity 
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with  Faegia.  Marion  Island,  1^0  miles,  and  the  Crozets  1200,  west  of 
Kerguelen,  contain  sereTal  Fnegian  species  not  yet  found  in  Kerguelen. 
Marion  has  two  ferns  (an  Atplenium  and  an  Atpidivm)  in  common 
with  the  Cape,  and  it  also  contains  the  genns  Pringlea,  common  to 
Kergnelen,  "  pointing  to  an  ancient  land  connection  between  thoee- 
islands,  for  its  seeds  are  perishable,  and  not  likely  to  be  conveyed  by 
birds.  The  distinctnees  of  the  geons  also  points  to  a  former  wide 
extension  of  land,  on  which  its  progenitors  became  developed.  The 
existence  of  fossil  tree-tmnks  in  the  Crozets  and  Kerguelen  Islands  points 
to  similar  conditions." 

Amsterdam  and  St.  Paul's  Islands,  separated  by  one  degree  of 
latitude,  approximate  in  their  flora  to  South  Africa.  One  fern  only  i» 
common  to  Kerguelen  (Lomaria  alpind),  one  is  peculiar  {Nephrodextm 
anlarcticum),  but  allied  to  a  Mauritian  species,  and  two  others  are  natives 
of  the  Cape ;  but  neither  Polypodium  vulgare  nor  AgpUnium  mohrioides  have 
been  found  in  either  island,  though  the  former  is  common  to  the  Cape, 
Marion,  and  Kerguelen,  and  the  latter  to  tbe  two  first  of  these  localities. 
The  flora  of  Tristan  d'Acunha  is  Fuegian,  with  an  admixture  of  Capo 
genera,  bat  without  the  characteristics  of  Kerguelen  Island.  It  contains 
also  some  Amsterdam  Island  genera,  and  Fuegian  and  Falkland  Island 
plants,  not  found  in  the  islands  eouth  and  east  of  them,  are  more 
numerous  than  its  Cape  genera,  and  it  contains  also  the  strictly  American 
genuB  Chevreulia. 

Tbe  above  evidence  from  the  southern  islands,  for  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Professor  Moseley's  and  Mr.  Ilemsley's  writings,  therefore, 
also  points  in  the  direction  of  a  more  extensive  land  in  the  Antarotio 
Seas,  and  it  is  supported  by  the  giant  tree-like  sea-weeds  growing  on 
many  of  the  Antarctic  Islands. 

To  sum  up,  this  extensive  land  is  necessitated  by  the  occurrence  of 
families  of  marine  and  fresh-water  fishes;  by  the  occurrence  of  the 
genos  Pringlea  in  Kerguelen  and  in  Marion  Island  ;  by  the  distribution 
of  certain  large  groups  of  birds,  such  as  the  PerUteropodet,  the  Parrot*, 
the  Slruthiou«,  and  BaUtne  birds,  fand,  above  all,  by  the  deep-seated 
resemblances  shown  by  Professor  W.  K.  Parker  to  exist  between 
South  American  and  many  Australian  birds;  and  as  none  of  theok 
have  representatives  in  the  Northern  they  muat  have  had  a  common 
aDOefltor  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  This  last  is  more  far-reaching 
evidence  than  the  mere  occurrence  of  a  species  or  genus  common  to 
two  or  all  of  these  regions. 

The  outlines  of'  this  continent  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  trace  with 
anything  approaching  to  accuracy,  till  we  are  in  possession  of  a  larger 
numl>er  of  ocean  souadingB.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  great 
meridional  masses  of  land — or  world  ridges — which  are  probably  of 
primeval  antiquity,  extended  to  meet  northward  prolongations  of  the 
Antarctic  continent.      There  is  some  evidence  that  the  direct  union 
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of  Antipodea  with  South  Africa  waa  not  contemporaneous  with,  or  for 
so  prolonged  a  period  as,  its  conneotion  with  the  others. 

If  the  Antarctic  sea-floor  were  elevated  to  a  height  not  exceeding 
2000  fathoms  the  exposed  land  would  form  approximately  tha  continent 
which  I  think  the  evidence  adduced  in  this  paper  seems  to  demand ; 
practically  none  of  that  area  ig  now  below  what  Dr.  Mill  in  hia  valuable 
*  Realm  of  Nature  *  terms  the  line  of  mean  sphere  level. 

The  geological  evidence,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Wallace,  goes  to 
-show  that  New  Zealand  waa  sepai-ated  from  Australia  during  all  the 
Tertiary  period,  and  that  East  and  West  Australia  existed  as  twoifilands 
during  a  portion  of  the  Cretaceous  and  Tertiary  ages ;  so  that  in  the 
early  Tertiary  period,  at  least,  there  were  three  separate  islands.  West 
Australia,  East  Australia,  and  Now  Zealand,  the  two  latter  with  southern 
■extensions.  The  Antipodean  eastern  shore-line  of  this  continent  extended 
probably  from  the  Chatham  Islands,  by  Young  Island,  to  Victoria-Land, 
where  the  Pacific  trough  runs  far  to  the  south  ;  and  north-west  from  the 
Ohatham  Islands,  by  Norfolk  Island,  near  to — and  probably  including — 
New  Caledonia  and  Fiji ;  southwards,  by  Lord  Howe's  Island  to  the 
west  of  Stewart  and  Macquarrie  Islands,  where,  turning  south  and 
westward,  it  united  with  the  eastern  shore  of  East  Australia,  prolonged 
south  by  Tasmania  to  the  Antarctic  Land.  The  northern  extension 
of  East  Australia,  probably  connected  the  Great  Papuaslan  Land  (New 
Guinea,  the  Solomons,  New  Britain,  and  New  Ireland),  across  Torres 
Straits — West  Australia  at  this  period,  and  for  a  long  time  previously 
and  after,  remaining  a  targe  and  isolated  [island.  The  western  shore  of 
East  Australia  then  ran  southward  and  westward  to  Wilkes  Land,  where, 
-about  the  longitude  of  OC^  E.,  the  trough  of  the  Indian  Ocean  extends 
south  towards  the  Pole.  The  shore  line  of  Antarctica  once  more 
trended  northward  by  Kemp  Island,  and^erguelen  Land  to  join  the 
£thiopian  region,  either  by  the  Mascarene  Island-continent  Lemuria, 
mayhap  with  an  African  commissure,  or,  perhaps,  for  a  time  with 
Africa  direotly.  The  South  Atlantic  Ocean  whose  trough  seems  to 
extend  far  south  into  the  Antarctic,  would  separate  the  Ethiopian 
prolongation  from  the  South  American  Antarctic  connection  (which 
included  tho  Falkland  Islands,  South  Georgia,  and  the  Sandwich 
Group,  to  Graham  and  Alexander  Lands),  and  its  shores  would  run 
westwards  to  unite  with  the  eastern  shore  extending  south  from  the 
Chatham  Islands  to  Victoria  Land-  Our  knowledge,  however,  of  the 
«ea  floor  to  the  south  of  Africa  is  still  very  imperfect. 

This  arrangement  of  land  will,  I  think,  explain  the  anomalies  of  the 
migrations  of  the  flora  and  fauna,  not  less  satisfactorily  than  that  by  an 
■entirely  northern  route. 

The  monotremes  and  marsupials  in  Australia  are  supposed  by  Mr. 
Wallace  to  have  come  to  West  Australia,  when  isolated  from  East 
Australia,  at  a  very  ancient  period  [from  Asia,  via  a.  land  connectioa 
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tfe  —i—jMh  mdMd  Aartialia  •£•  tbe  J«t»  8m.  Tbaoc.  aai  tk»  belt 
<rf  th»  AwtzD-lbkyM  Idandi  to  tiia  vect  of  it,  that  with  the  gigaptioM 
of  a  CWf*.  which  maj  not  improbably  have  been  iatzodveed,  thne  an 
&o  iaaiaa|iials  in  any  o£  tho  Soath-£aateni  Aostio-lfalajan  l«H»>^ 
when  then  are  no  eaoniee  not  fcond  in  New  Gvinea  and  Antimlai* 
«apacial]j  iuTiiDor,  which  is  k>  Anatnlian  in  its  climate  and  vt^etatian. 
The  anoeaiots  of  the  preeent  mazaapiala  in  Soath  AwMa^na,  whinh  haw 
no  aaar  affinity  with  the  present  Anstrmlian  fonDS,  oame  pfohafaly 
enough  md  North  America  fxtmm  Eanqw.  Moreoo  and  Meicaiat  have 
ahK>  aaieried  the  oocarraioe  of  a  lai^e  monotreme  in  the  eauie  strata, 
M  which,  if  confirmed,"  to  quote  ill.  Ljrdekker,  "  will  strongly  support 
the  eoniiectitm  of  the  Soath  Amerinan  Tertiary  fauna  with  the  existing 
£uiaa  of  Anetralia." 

The  anoeetoiB  of  the  oaMowariee,  the  moaa.  and  the  Idwia  axe  snp- 
poaed  by  Mr.  Wallace  to  have  come  from  New  Gninea  into  the  north  of 
Eaat  Australia,  and  to  have  spread  thence  to  New  Zealand  in  Cxetaoeoos 
times.  Again,  the  £ooene  of  Patagonia  has  produced  the  remaina  of 
ipant  BtnrthioQS  birds — Brontontu  burMcitteri — which  may  have  bees 
the  nearest  relatives  of  the  ancestors  on  the  Antarctic  Continent, 
of  the  Australian  Dromomit,  the  New  Zealand  J}inamiA,  of  the 
^pifomii,  and  of  the  remaining  tridsctyle  form  of  Madagascar. 
Bemains  of  ^pyomUt  recently  received  at  the  British  Museum,  show 
that  its  tibia,  or  leg  bone  especially,  very  closely  reeombled  that  of 
the  moa — indeed,  so  close  that  if  it  had  been  found  in  New  Zealand 
it  would  not  have  been  suspected,  I  believe,  to  be  other  than  that  of  a 
different  species  of  DinornU,  It  has  no  osseous  bridge  for  the  extensor 
tendon  at  the  disttJ  end  of  the  Lone ;  but  in  this  respect  the  nearly- 
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related  moas  and  apteryxes  also  differ  from  each  other.  The  former 
has  a  strong  bony  bridge,  while  in  tho  latter  it  in  cartiluginous.  Tho 
metatarsi  and  tho  femora  of  the  moa  and  of  the  JEptjurni»  also  show  many 
points  in  common^  The  Madagascar,  the  Australian,  the  Hew  Zealand, 
and  perhaps  the  Patagonian  ostriches  would  Hoem  to  have  had  a  common 
aocGstor.  In  New  Zealand  I  discovered,  and  have  described,  moa  bones, 
indicating  a  new  genus,  Palseo-casuariug,  which  show  a  wonderful  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  caBSowaries.  Indeed,  the  moa  itself  is  said  to 
have  been  found  in  Australia ;  if  tUie  be  indeed  so,  then  probably  the 
genus  Dittornia  entered  Australia  and  New  Zealand  from  the  same 
common  land.  If  this  identification  should  nut  be  confirmed,  the 
common  ancestor,  in  tho  Antarctic  Continent,  of  both  these  groups 
may  have  given  origin  to  moas  and  kiwis  in  New  Zealand,  and  to 
Dromomia  and  emus  in  Australia,  and  in  the  far  north  to  cassowaries. 
If,  as  Mr.  Wallace  believes,  tho  ancestor  of  the  emu,  moa,  and  apteryx 
came  sooth  from  New  Guinea  into  East  Australia,  why  did  not  some  of 
the  marsupials  there  accompany  it  also?  And  Avhy,  if  tho  latter  reached 
New  Guinea  from  Australia,  were  they  unaccompanied  by  the  emu  or  the 
Dromornia  ?  If  the  ancestor  of  Dromomia  came  into  East  Australia  from 
New  Guinea,  it  has  not  yet  been  discovered  either  in  Australia  or  New 
Zealand,  and  yet  from  it  have  descended  cassowaries  in  Papuasia,  emus 
and  Droniornh  in  Australia,  moas  aud  apteryxes  in  New  Zealand.  Tho 
moa  and  the  apteryx  are  more  numerous  in  the  south  than  in  the  north 
island  of  Now  Zealand — there  being  three  or  four  apteryies  and  moas  in 
the  latter  to  one  in  the  former.  The  crowding  together  of  so  many  species 
of  moa  into  New  Zealand  can  be  accounted  for  by  their  having  been 
developed  in  a  large  land  area— as  in  the  supposed  southern  continent — 
quite  as  well  as  by  supposing,  as  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Hutton,  that 
these  species  must  have  become  isolated,  on  diflferent  islands  in  order  to 
become  different  species,  and  then  when  those  islands  became  finally 
submerged,  the  various  species  were  driven  into  one  island.  The  species 
of  Dinornia  have  been  inordinately  multiplied,  based  on  differences  of 
fractions  of  an  inch  in  the  length  or  breadth  of  their  bones,  so  that 
in  reality  there  are  not  so  many  species  as  there  are  Bpecifio  names — I 
speak  after  having  examined  hundreds  of  bones.  Nor  are  those  that 
may  be  allowed  as  species  at  all  easily  distinguishable  from  each  other, 
their  chief  differences  being  those  of  size  and  superficial  variation  in  the 
form  of  the  skull,  and  very  similar  to  those  that  arise  in  a  group  of 
barn-door  fowls,  free  from  enemies,  and  with  plenty  of  food.  But  even 
if  they  were  all  good  species,  they  might  have  been  developed  on  a  large 
continuous  area,  quite  as  well  as  on  isolated  islands. 

Tho  total  want  of  identity  between  the  species  of  winged  birds  of 
New  Zealand  and  thoHc  peculiar  to  Australia,  which  is  remarked  on  by 
Mr.  Wallace,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  both  islands,  East  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  to  have  received  their  inhabitants  mostly  from  a 
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oommoa  land,  for  though  species  common  to  both  are  rare,  yet  most 
of  the  genera  occur  in  both,  and  the  twenty-one  genera  peculiar  to 
New  Zealand  are  related  to  Australian  genera.  Of  these  genera  seven 
only  are  allied  to  exclusiTely  Australian  genera,  four  are  of  doubtful 
afl5.nity,  three  are  peculiar  and  probably  had  their  origin  in  New 
Zealand,  but  they  belong  to  groups — the  Struthionidse  and  parrots — 
peculiar  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Three  of  the  starling  family  have 
an  Oriental  origin ;  of  the  remaining  four,  two  are  ralline  birds  character- 
istio  of  the  New  Zealand  region,  having  their  nearest  allies  in  the 
Masoarene  Islands,  and  two  belong  to  a  family — the  snipes — widely 
spread  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  which  may  have  probably  beoomo 
modified  into  species  since  they  reached  New  Zealand.  If  the  southera 
Ice  Age  were  less  severe  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  as  some 
geologists  think,  a  remnant  of  its  former  bird  fauna  may  have  remained 
in  their  northern  parts ;  and  siuce  both  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
had  northern  extensions  towards  the  tropics,  a  certain  admixture 
of  tropical  forms  might  be  expected.  Of  the  large  number  of  genera 
peculiar  to  Australia,  and  confined,  more  or  less,  to  its  temperate 
regions  which  are  totally  absent  from  temperate  Now  Zealand,  the 
same  explanation  may  be  offered:  they  have  developed  in  temperate 
Australia  since  they  reached  that  latitude,  unable  to  return  south  or 
advance  north  to  a  region  common  to  the  two  countries.  In  the 
same  way  the  distribution  of  the  lizards  of  the  two  countries ;  Lygotmna 
in  New  Zealand  and  Australia  may  have  entered  both  countries  from  the 
north,  as  it  is  found  in  the  Pacific  Islands  and  New  Caledoniau  Australia 
with  New  Guinea  has  a  peculiar  family  and  twenty-one  peculiar 
j^enera.  Then  the  fresh-water  fishes  of  both  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  are  of  types  related  to  South  America,  which  must  have  had  an 
origin  common  to  all  three  regions. 

As  regards  the  plant-life  of  New  Zealand,  two  hundred  and  fifteen 
out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  genera  of  its  flowering  plants  are 
common  to  Australia,  Polynesia,  South  America,  the  Antarctic  Islands, 
or  Europe.  Only  thirty-two  out  of  three  hundred  and  ten  New 
Zealand  genera  are  absolutely  confined  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia ; 
one  hundred  and  seventy-fuur  are  South  American  (of  the  remainder 
some  are  Antarctic  or  European,  and  some  Polynesian).  Mr.  Wallace 
says,  "A  large  proportion  of  the  natural  orders  and  genera  [of  the 
plants]  of  New  Zealand  are  more  common  to  Anstralia  than  to  any  other 
country,  but  the  species  common  to  both  are  few."  This  affinity  of 
genera  and  diversity  of  species  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way  &a 
I  have  done  the  fauna.  The  floras  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  may 
not  improbably  have  been  derived  from  a  contiguous  area  of  Antarctica 
which  travelled  north  on  dififerent  extensions  ;  and  may  also  have  derived 
some  of  their  Polynesian  and  European  forms  from  the  north  by  their 
northern  extensions ;  while  the  peculiar  and  less  exclusively  temperate 
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West  Australian  forms  may  liavo  romaineil  from  those  pre-tertiary  times, 
when  New  Zealand  had  a  north-westerly  union  with  AuBtralia,  aa  has 
been  bo  beautifully  unfolded  by  Mr,  Wallaoo.  That  the  chief  current 
oi  diaperaion  has  flowed  from  eouth  to  north,  and  not  rice  versa,  has 
consideTable  support  lent  to  it  by  the  results  of  Sir  William  Mac- 
grogor's  recent  botanical  collections  in  New  Guinea  and  of  others  from 
Mount  Kina-balu  in  Borneo.  In  tbe  highland  vegetation  of  the  former 
country,  along  with  an  extensive  display  of  heaths  and  whortleberries — 
forms  of  vegetation  which  are  scanty  in  Australia — there  is  also  a 
marked  preponderance  of  far  southern  types,  belonging  to  Australian, 
New  Zealand,  and  Antarctic  species.  In  Borneo  also  bavo  been 
found  plants  common  to  the  Papuan  highlands,  and  also  to  Australia 
and  high  southern  latitudes.  So  many  plants  from  high  southem 
latitudes  of  common  origin,  typical  of  Tasmania,  of  continental 
Australia,  of  the  Southem  Ocean,  and  of  Patagonia,  point  to  a  land 
connection  of  portions  of  Now  Guinea  with  an  Antarctic  continent. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  when  the  Antarctic  flora  began  to  bo 
driven  north,  as  the  warm  Antarctic  Age  (contemporary  with  a  glacial 
age  in  the  Northern  Hemiaphero)  commenced  to  tend  towards  a  colder 
era,  the  flora  mainly  followed  and  kept  pace  with  the  temperature— 
and  that  it  was  a  semi-tropical,  or  very  temperato,  not  an  Antarctic 
flora — in  the  present  sense — that  travelled  northwards.  The  presence 
in  New  Zealand  of  wholly  temperate  or  Alpine  species  of  tropical 
or  sub-tropical  genera  of  Australian  plants,  is  explained  by  Mr.  Wallace 
by  their  having  "  migrated  across  the  sea "  to  New  Zealand  in  the 
temperate  zone,  and  finding  the  temperate  Gmd  Alpine  regions  in 
New  Zealand  unoccupied  by  the  tropical  forms  and  their  modified 
descendants,  they  were  best  able  to  establish  themselves  there.  But  I 
fail  to  follow  how  the  Australian  sub-tropical  forms  got  so  far  south 
as  to  be  able  to  cross  to  New  Zealand,  since  the  middle  of  its  north 
island  lies  nearly  17°  S.  of  tbo  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  If  there  were 
continuous  land  from  across  the  naiTow  strait  at  Lord  Howo's  Island 
to  New  Zealand,  to  which  the  sub-tropical  flora  might  have  reached,  it 
might  have  been  driven  south  by  a  later  subsidence  of  the  land  to  the 
north,  and  reached  all  parts  of  what  is  now  New  Zealand ;  but  then  it 
would  be  on  the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  northern  sub-tropical  area 
of  the  New  Zealand  extension.  If  New  Zealand  had  received  these 
now  tropical  and  sub-tropioal  genera  from  the  same  common  southern 
genial  clime,  the  different  vicissitudes  they  have  experienced  may 
account  for  the  species  occupying  different  habitats  in  the  two  countries ; 
indeed,  Mr.  Wallace  himself  suggests  that  those  genera  may  have 
reached  both  countries  from  an  Antarctic  source. 

In  order  to  account  for  the  distribution  of  life  in  New  Zealand  and 
Australia,  Mr.  Hutton,  who  says  be  has  abandoned  the  hypothesis  of  an 
Antarctic  continent,  has  supposed  a  g^oat  belt  of  land  stretching  north- 
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west  aciOM  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  Chili,  tia  the  Pacific  Talmifa  and  Fiji. 
According,  hofweredr,  to  Frufeeaor  Geikie  (who  sajs  in  his  addrees  to  the 
Geographical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  1892),  "so  abruptly 
doea  the  continental  plateau  rise  from  the  oceanic  trough,  that  » 
ddpreasion  of  the  sea-level,  or  an  elevation  of  the  plateau  for  10,000 
test  would  add  onlj  a  narrow  belt  to  the  Pacific  Coast  between 
AlatTrfi  and  Cape  Horn."  and  notwithstanding  the  evidenoea  in  ^m 
fiords  of  Chili  of  recent  submergence,  the  trough  of  the  Pacific  has 
existed  as  deep  sea  ever  since  the  oceanic  islands  of  the  Pacific  came  to 
tlie  miHace  on  "  the  mightiest  of  all  the  submarine  buckles  of  the  earth 
crust."  Such  a  bridge,  therefore,  as  Mr.  Hutton  &uggects,  seems  very 
improbable  on  physical  grounds. 

It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  the  great  Glacial  Epoch  paoaed 
away  with  the  lessening  of  the  eccentricity  and  the  gradual  more 
or  less  balancing  of  the  Northern  and  Southern  Hemisphere  climatic 
conditions;  and  that  there  has  not  yet  occurred  a  glacial  age  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  in  succession  to  the  last  northern  one.  The 
attainment  of  the  present  interglacial  conditions  haa  been  gradual, 
and  consequently  few  of  the  Auatralian  or  Antarctic  types  would 
be  driven  so  far  or  so  strenuously  toward  or  across  the  £quator,  as 
the  northern  types  in  the  reverse  direction  by  the  northern  loe 
Age.  This  is,  probably,  the  explanation  why  so  few  of  the  southern 
plants  are  found  north  of  the  Equator,  and  not  because  of  "  their  less 
hardiness  from  not  being  developed  in  a  colder  region,  or  where  Alpine 
and  Arctic  conditions  prevailed."  The  northern  flora,  indeed,  according 
to  Mr,  Wallace,  was  developed  from  Cretaceous  to  Pliocene  times  under 
a  warm  climate,  and  was  driven  south  by  the  cold  of  the  Pliocene  and 
Pleistocene.  The  flora  on  the  supposed  Antarctic  continent  probably 
experienced  also  a  glacial  or  at  least  a  very  cold  period  during  the  very 
warm  Arctic  period,  when  temperate  plants  flourished  vigorously  within 
the  Arctic  circle,  at  all  events  the  cold  conditions  would  not  be  less 
marked  in  the  southern  than  the  genial  in  the  northern  regions. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  chief  points  of  resemblance  in  the 
fauna  between  South  America  and  Australia.  In  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  we  have  ideotical  and  closely-allied  South  Ameiicau  fresh- 
water fishes.  •'  Although  geographically  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  the  fioshwater  fishes  of  the  three  diviaionB  (tho  Ttumanian  m(- 
regton,  tho  New  Zealand  sub-region,  and  the  Fueffian  tub-region),  are 
nevertheless  so  closely  allied  that  conclusions  drawn  from  this  group  of 
animals  alone  would  hardly  justify  ua  in  regarding  these  divisions 
as  sub-regions."  *  And  as  to  plants,  Kew  Zealand  and  temperate , 
South  America  have  seventy-four  genera  in  common;  of  thei 
eleven  species  are  identical,  and  thirty-two  others  arc  close  allies  or 


*  Giinther:  '  The  Study  of  Fiahei,'  p.  249. 
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ve||(weDialive  specios.  I  havo  already  nientionod  Fome  of  tbcBo,  and  the 
40QBIttren.ce  of  go  distinct  a  genus  as  Primjlca  in  Kerguelen  and  Marion 
Xliftu&dH,  points,  as  the  intor-relationahip  between  the  Dondrocolaptino 
birds  and  tbe  Gymnorhine  crows  does,  to  tho  necessity  for  an  extensive 
land  on  which  ancestorB  of  these  forma  could  have  been  developed. 

Mr.  Wallace  himself  baa  pointed  out  how  insects,  as  a  whole,  show  a 
decided  inter-relation  between  Australia  and  South  America.  Indeed, 
he  believes  that  the  Buprcdidae — a  family  of  beetles — had  their  original 
development  in  temperate  Australia,  and  spread  thence  to  temperate 
America,  and  to  trojtical  Asia  and  Africa.  And  as  to  the  lougicorn 
beetles,  of  which  there  are  four  genera  common  to  South  America  and 
Australia,  he  says  there  must  have  been  some  means  of  communication 
between  these  countries  (and,  I  may  add,  with  Now  Zealand)  other  than 
at  present.  As  these  insects  are  tree-borers,  which  live  on  rotting  wood, 
tho  route  of  their  inter-communication  demands  a  wooded  area — a  genial 
Antarctic  continent,  not  merely  a  scries  of  far  separated  islands  a» 
Btepping-stones. 

Tbe  connection  between  South  Africa  and  South  Amerioa  has  been 
well  shown  by  Dr.  Giinther,  so  lung  ago  as  1880:  "Here,  again,  there 
are  marked  cases  of  affinity  between  the  fresh-water  fishes.  For  example, 
two  of  the  most  natural  families  of  fishes,  tbe  Ckromides  and  the  Ckara- 
cinidse,  are  peculiar  and  (with  the  exception  of  the  genus  Eutroplua) 
restricted  to  them."  Three  out  of  the  sub-familios  into  which  the  latter 
is  divided  are  both  African  and  South  American.  This  important  fact 
proves  "  a  very  large  amount  uf  communication  between  the  two  areas,  it 
being  manifest  that  members  of  all  three  sub-families  were  transferred 
from  one  to  the  other  continent  after  extensive  difivrentiation  had  taken 
place."  Yet  with  all  these  points  of  close  resemhlance,  tho  African  and 
South  American  series  are  generically  distinct,  which  shows  that  the 
separation  of  the  continents  must  have  been  of  old  date.*  This  family 
is  unknown  in  a  fogsil  state,  or  as  an  inhabitant  at  any  time  of  Eurasia 
or  North  America.  The  snake- fauna  of  Madagascar  is  very  much 
more  American  than  African,  proving  an  alliance  between  the  two 
countries,  as  in  Madagascar  there  has  been  isolated  and  preserved  a 
portion  of  the  old  African  fauna,  kept  from  contact  with  tlie  Paltearctio 
forma  that  oveiTan  Africa  in  the  Pliocene  and  Pkistocene  Ages, 
and  ousted  many  of  the  forms  that  it  possessed  in  common  with  South 
America,  Among  these  is  the  family  of  the  Iguanidse,  typical  of 
South  America,  of  which  two  out  of  three  non-American  genera  occur 
in  Madagascar,  the  other  being  found  in  Fiji,  whither  it  probably 
wandered  cid  tho  Antarctic  continent  and  New  Zealand.  It  does  not 
concern  us  at  present  to  discuss  the  peculiar  relations  of  Madagascar 
and  the  Mascarene  Islands  with  India  and  Africa  further.    Mr.  Wallace 


*  Giinthei :  '  fitody  of  ^hkei.'  pp.  232,  233. 
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and  Mr.  Blanford  Iiave  fully  accounted  between  them  for  their  possessing 
forms  of  life  from  so  many  regitms.  I  have  already  pointed  out,  on  the 
authority  of  so  good  an  ornithologist  as  Professor  Newton,  that  at  ono  time 
Madagascar  and  the  Mascarene  and  the  Seychelle  Islands  were  united 
together  into  an  island  continent,  which  may  ho  spoken  of  nnder  Dr. 
Sclater's  name  of  Lemuria.  In  Mauritius  and  in  Australia  we  have  a 
genus  of  lizards,  Crifplohlepharus,  common  to  both.  As  I  have  already 
indicated,  the  JEpijornis  of  Madagascar  is  a  branch  off  the  same  stock 
as  tho  moa  of  New  Zealand.  A  relationship  between  Lemuria  and  the 
Now  Zealand  Island-Continent  is  strongly  supported  by  the  discovery 
of  the  AphanaptcTifx  in  the  Chatham  Islands,  which  is  congeneric  with 
the  Aphanaptcrtjx  of  Mauritius.  Lemuria  most  probably,  therefore,  had 
a  separate  connection  with  the  Antarctic  land. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  all  these  southemly  extending 
arms  were  connected  contemporaneously  with  an  Antarctio  Continent. 
It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  presence,  for  inatauce,  of  some  ijonth 
American  forms  in  Australia  and  not  in  Now  Zealand ;  of  Mascarene 
forme  in  the  New  Zealand  region  and  not  in  Australia,  or  in  Africa, 
while  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  orography — the  rivers  and  moun- 
tain barriers^of  the  submerged  southern  continent,  and  its  various 
commissures  which  may  have  been  open  at  one  time  and  closed  at 
another.  As  there  are,  moreover,  abundant  evidences  of  great  volcanic 
action  over  all  the  region,  in  New  Zealand,  ISouth  America,  Lemuria, 
and  the  Antarctic  Islands,  the  permutatious  and  combinations  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  these  lands,  tho  openings  and  closings  of  the  gates, 
the  making  and  obliterating  of  paths,  or  stepping-stones,  are  beyond  oar 
computation. 

Shortly,  therefore,  "it  is  highly  probable,"  as  Mr.  Blanford  says, 
*'  that  many  forma  of  terrestrial  life  .  .  -  ,  originated  in  tho  Southern 
Hemisphere;  and  ....  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  the  Antarctio 
continent  was  the  [an]  original  area  of  development."  It  seems  to  me, 
more  and  more  certain  that  Professor  Huxley*B  and  Professor  Eitohen 
Parker's  division  of  the  Globe  according  to  the  distribution  of  life,  into 
a  northern  and  into  a  southern  land — an  Arctogoea  and  a  Notogoea — will 
turn  out  to  be  its  two  fundamental  biological  divisions.  That  there 
was  an  area  of  dovelopmoot  for  certain  groups  at  both  poles ;  and  that 
the  wanderings  and  migrations  of  the  fauna  and  flora,  northwards  or 
aouthwarda,  from  age  to  ago,  and  from  one  side  of  the  Equator  to  tho 
other,  were  regulated  by  glacial  and  genial  periods,  by  the  elevation  and 
Bubsidence  of  the  land,  and  the  flux  and  flow  of  the  sea  over  wide 
areas  of  the  continental  shelf. 

These  deductions  as  to  an  Antarctic  continent,  made  on  biological 
grounds,  are  supported  by  the  depth  of  the  oircumpolar  sea,  so  far  as  it 
is  known.  Tho  submarine  shelf  of  the  Austral  land  slopes  northward 
all  round  the  shores  of  the  known,  lands  more  gently  than  along  any 
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other  coast,  and  would  aeem  to  indicate  that,  if  elevated,  the  land  would 
form  in  great  extent  a  continuation  of  the  threo  primal  ridgea  of  the 
globe  southward,  coalesced  and  spread  out  round  the  Pole,  with,  between 
these  arms,  the  terminations  of  the  great  and  permanent  ocean  troughs. 
How  far  this  new  view  of  the  form  and  boundaries  of  land  in  the 
Antarctic — founded,  in  great  part,  on  the  investigatioas  and  conclusions 
of  many  dietinguiehed  natiiraliate,  geologists,  and  geographers — may 
ba  subetantiated  or  refuted  by  future  diaooTeries  it  is  difBcult  to  say; 
but  the  discovery  of  those  interesting  Aphanaplertfx  bones  on  the 
Chatham  Islands  must  always  remain  an  important  piece  of  evidence 
liearing  on  the  Eolution  of  thm  most  difficult  and  intricate  question. 

Before  the  readiDg  of  the  Paper  the  President  made  the  following  remarks :  Mr. 
Forties,  to  whose  Paper  we  are  about  to  listen,  is  no  stranger  to  this  Society. 
Going  out  to  the  East  in  1878,  he  travelled  very  widely  in  Java,  iu  Timor,  and,  in 
fact,  through  a  very  large  portion  of  th'i  islands  which  strew  that  portion  of  the 
ooeao.  Ho  tbea  returned  to  this  country,  and  rend  a  Pajjer  before  us  in  1883. 
After  that  he  published  hia  *  Wanderings  of  a  NaturaUst  in  the  Eaatem  Archi- 
pelago ' — wandorings  during  which .  he  was  accompanied  by  his  wife — herself  & 
distinguiahed  naturalist — whom  we  have  the  advantage  of  welcoming  here  to-night. 
After  some  stay  in  England  he  went  out — I  think  in  1865 — to  New  Guinea 
with  the  intentiun  uf  undertaking  a  very  considerable  cxftciiition.  A  series  of 
unfortunate  circumstances,  over  which  he  had  no  control  whatever,  prevented  his 
making  that  expedition ;  but  he  took  service  under  our  Government  in  New  Guinea, 
and  attempted  to  do  very  valuable  geographical  work  by  ascendiag  Mount  Owea 
Stanley.  His  designs  were  frustrated,  partly  by  Tarioua  difficulties,  and  partly  by 
nn  attack  on  his  camp  mode  by  the  natives.  He  then  returned  once  more  to 
England  in  1888,  and  then  went  out  in  the  position  of  bead  of  the  museum  in 
Canterbury,  New  Zealand.  While  he  occupied  that  position  he  made  the  re- 
searches, the  benefit  of  which  he  ia  to  give  us  to-night. 

After  the  reading  of  the  jviper,  the  following  discussion  ensued : — 
Mr,  P.  L.  Sclatkb:  As  an  old  student  of  geographical  distribution,  a  science 
which  combines  the  attractions  of  zoology  with  those  of  geography,  I  have 
listened  to  Mr.  Forbes's  remarks  with  great  interest,  and  wish  to  thank  him  much 
for  bringing  this  subject  before  ua-  While,  however,  I  quite  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  facts  he  has  collected  in  relation  to  the  question  of  an  old  Southern 
Continent,  I  cannot  quite  agree  wiih  the  conclusions  which  he  seems  to  have 
arrived  at.  Almost  the  only  additional  piece  of  evidence  he  has  brought  before  ua 
on  this  much-dehated  question  is  that  of  the  large  and  remarkablo  Rail,  of  which  ho 
found  remains  in  the  Ghatbam  Islands.  At  &rst  I  believe  Mr.  Forbea  was  inclined 
to  consider  this  Rail  absolutely  identical  with  the  Aphmapteryx  of  Mauritius. 
Subsequently,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  he  modified  this  opinion  sn  far  as  to  refer  it  to 
a  different  genua ;  •  so  that  he  now  allows  that  the  two  birds  (from  Chatham 
Island  and  Mauritius  respectively)  are  not  so  closely  allied  as  was  at  first  supposed. 
Now  the  Rails  and  their  allies  are  a  very  widely -diffused  grouj),  and  mnch  affect 
insular  areas.  I  have  cot  made  any  special  examination  of  these  two  forma  (i.e.y 
Aphanaptertfx  and  Diaphorapteryx),  but  I  think  it  quite  possible  that  their  long 


Diaphorapteryx.    See  Bull  Bnt  Om.  Ct^  No.  IV.,  p.  «L  (Iteoember  31  rt,  1892.) 
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bills — which  Bccni  to  reiwler  them  so  much  alike — may  have  been  evolved  frocn 
different  lines  of  ancestors.  It  is,  therefore,  in  my  opinion  hardly  neceasary  to 
extend  the  former  Southern  Continent  all  the  way  from  the  Chatham  Islands  to  the 
Mascarene  Group  in  order  to  find  a  home  for  a  set  of  Hupposed  common  ancestors  of 
these  two  rails.  Wo  should  all  recollect,  even  in  a  question  of  geographical  distribu- 
tion, the  excellent  advice  of  the  clftflaical  poet — 

"Neo  deoB  intersit  nisi  digntu  vindice  nodus  ExcJdit"^ 

that  is,  wo  need  not  invent  a  special  continent  Btrctching  half  round  the  world  in  a 
case  where  it  is  poi^sible  to  account  for  the  facts  before  us  without  ibis  somewhat 
large  aBSumption.  Aa  regards  the  smaller  question  of  the  formerly  greater  aiie  of 
New  Zealand,  however,  I  am  quite  agreeable  to  Mr.  Forbes's  views.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  gigantic  Moas  must  have  rcqulr(?d  larger  space  than  is  afforded 
them  in  the  present  islands  of  New  Zealand  for  their  development.  Old  New 
Zealand,  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Forbes,  may  probably  have  extended  to  the  eastward 
as  far  aa  the  Chatham  Group,  Antipodes  Island,  and,  perhaps,  the  Campbell  and 
Auckland  IslandB,  and  have  formed  an  iasular  mass,  perhaps  equal  in  area  to  on^ 
third  of  Australia,  to  which  the  name  Antipodca  would  be  appropriate.  Bat  to 
extend  Antipodea  all  round  the  Antarctic  Circle  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  erroneous. 
Mr.  Forbes  himself  admits  that  such  an  Austral  continent  is  not  neceesary  to 
explain  the  existence  of  Marsupiala  in  South  America  and  Australia  alike. 
Marsupialism,  we  know,  waa  the  former  typical  form  of  mammal  life  all  over  the 
world,  which  has  been  driven  out  into  those,  its  two  last  refuges,  by  ihe  more 
highly-developed  Placental  Mammals.  Exactly  in  the  same  way  I  am  dispofied  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  the  Southern  Pikes  and  Salmons  (Oalaxiidm  and 
Hdpfochttatiid^e)  in  both  Australia  and  South  America.  Except  in  a  few  points, 
the  animal  life  of  the  Austra(inn  and  Neotropical  regions  are  so  utterly  different 
that  I  cannot  believe  that  they  have  ever  been  joined  tt^ether  by  a  bridge  of  land 
across  the  Southern  I'acific,  as  Mr.  Forbes  invites  ns  to  suppose.  Nevertheless  I 
am  quite  of  opinion  that  our  best  thanks  as  geographers  are  due  to  Mr.  Forbes  for 
his  energy  in  visiting  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  for  the  interesting  facts  he  hu 
placed  before  ua.  They  are,  in  fact,  of  such  interest — so  far  as  they  relate  to  these 
islands — that  a  further  exploration  of  this  group  ia  evidently  advisable,  and  some 
means,  I  trust,  may  bo  found,  on  behalf  of  geography  and  biology  alike,  to  bring  it 
to  pass. 

Dr.  GCktber  :  In  former  years,  when  I  had  more  leisure  to  devote  to  reaeuch 
on  the  geographical  diatribution  of  animals,  I  myself  was  greatly  interested  in  caaiw 
in  which  the  so-called  disruption  of  contimiity  of  the  range  of  species  was  instanoed. 
I  myself  found  several  instances  which,  perhaps,  were  of  quite  as  great  significance 
as  this  most  interesting  discovery  of  Mr.  Forbes — the  existence  of  the  same  typo 
of  Rail  in  Chatham  Island,  and  in  the  Island  of  Mauritius.  I  may  only  remind  you 
that  in  these  very  islands,  in  the  Maecarene  Islands,  a  targe  type  of  tortoise 
exists  which  ia  found  nowhere  else  on  the  globe  except  in  the  Galapagos  Irlandjt. 
It  is  a  question  how  the  distribution  of  this  peculiar  typo  has  come  about.  It 
was  thought  to  be  possibly  in  this  way — that  some  smaller  type  of  tortoise  had 
reached  from  the  South  American  Continent  the  Galapagos  Islands,  and,  finding 
itself  there  under  altered  conditions,  but  estwcially  tliat  of  living  in  an  island  per- 
fectly undisturbed  by  any  enemy,  or  by  man,  graifually  developed  and  grew  to  its 
present  extraordinary  size.  So,  also,  it  might  have  been  thought  that  from  the 
African  Continent  Fome  small  ordinary  tyi>e  of  tortoise  reached  the  Mauritius  and 
other  parts  of  the  Mascarenes,  and  living  there  for  ages  under  the  same  conditions 
as  those  on  the  Galapagos  Islands,  developed  into  the  same  form,  in  fact,  that  we 
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hail  an  instance  of  two  cx&ctly  similar  types,  inhabiting  distant  regions  having  a 
different  origin.  Weil,  this  seemed  to  be  plausible,  and  it  may  b6  applied  here 
in  the  instance  of  the  Rails,  only  ■wc  have  never  been  able  to  point  out  with  any 
certainty  the  ancestor  of  the  Galapagos  Islands  form,  or  the  ancestor  of  the 
Alauritiua  tortoise  on  the  African  ContiDent,  and  therefore  ve  had  to  abandon  that 
theory.  We  then  had  recourse  to  the  hypothesis  of  former  land  coanections- 
These  instances  of  the  disruption  of  continuity  in  the  distribution  of  the  same 
type  are  rather  numerons;  and  as  wc  biologists  got  into  the  habit  of  accounting 
for  almost  every  case  by  the  disappearance  of  some  former  land  connection,  we 
have  oome  to  this — that  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  what  now  is  terra  firma 
must  have  been  submerged  under  the  sea  at  oqc  time,  and  what  is  now  the  bed 
of  the  ocean  must  have  been  ferra  firma,  and  all  these  changes  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  period  during  which  the  principal  types  of  our  present  fauna  were 
already  in  existence.  This  you  will  admit  is  a  very  large  order  on  the  part  of  the 
biologists,  and  wo  must  leave  it  entirely  to  the  geologists  and  the  geographers  to 
show  ua  to  what  extent  we  are  justified  in  assuming  anch  former  land  connections. 
In  my  further  remarks  I  will  limit  myself  to  a  roost  interesting  portion  of  the  fauna 
of  New  Zealand  and  inquire  whence  wc  may  assume  the  component  parts  have 
been  derived.  1  myself  have,  as  some  of  you  know,  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
class  of  Ruptilin  and  Freshwater  fishes.  These  are  animals  which  never  can  have 
traversed,  great  stretches  of  ocean,  or  overcome  terrestrial  obstacles  on  account  of 
their  defective  means  of  locomotion.  Now  when  Mr.  Forbes  told  u.s  that  in  the 
Chatham  Islands  ho  had  found  the  remains  of  the  large  New  Zealand  lizard  (the 
Tttaiara),  this  alone  was,  to  my  mind,  proof  sufficient  that  the  Chatham  Islands  at 
least  must  have  been  connected  in  some  way  with  New  Zealand,  and,  as  soundings 
show,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in  that.  Another  fact  bearing  upon  the  question 
that  has  been  raised  by  Mr,  Forbes  ia  found  in  the  distribution  of  the  New  Zealand 
frefhwater  fish.  They  consist  of  two  familiva  only — one  analogous  to  our  trout  and 
grayling,  the  other  to  the  pik(M ;  but  both  have  such  distinct  characteristics 
anatomically  as  well  as  estcrnaHy  that  no  ichthyologist  has  ever  ftmnd  any,di(!lc«lty 
in  placing  them  entirely  by  themselves.  Now  when  you  have  in  New  Zealand 
two  such  very  peculiar  forms,  it  is  extraordinary  that  they  should  be  repeated 
en  the  aonthemmost  parts  of  the  South  American  Continent  and  the  Falkland 
Islands.  Tbese  fishes  are  strictly  freshwater  fish,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  were  ever  able  to  live  in  salt  water.  Look  now  towards  Australia,  where  we 
find  tbese  two  families  agaia,  in  Tasmania  and  South-east  Australia.  We  cannot 
account  for  their  co-existeoca  in  tbese  three  very  distant  parts  of  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  except  by  assuming  some  land  connections.  Yet  I  am  unwilling  to 
accept  Mr.  Forbes's  theory  in  io(o ;  but  must  leave  it  to  the  geographers  to  prove 
or  disprove.  The  lizards  of  New  Zealand  are  very  few  in  number,  and  may 
have  bc«n  easily  introduced,  as  they  are  often  nowadays ;  truly  indigenous  is  a  large 
lizard  which  attains  a  length  of  2  feet  (the  Tuatara),  most  peculiar  in  its  osteological 
and  anatomical  structure,  and  found  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  save  the  Chatham 
Islands.  This  form  of  Saurian  has  been  very  abundant  in  former  geological  ages 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  We  have  been  informed  that  the  remains  of  forma  not 
far  removed  in  external  appearance  and  osteological  structure  have  been  found  iu 
Germany  and  of  many  others  i  n  North  America.  Now  how  has  that  typo  reached  New 
Zealand?  I  think  it  can  only  have  been  derived  from  the  Northern  Hemisphere  by 
means  of  some  of  those  oscillations  of  climate  and  the  Earth's  crust  which  Mr. 
■  Forbes describeil.    Certainly  not  from  a  southern  continent,  because  reptilian  life  and 

I  cold  climate  are  incompatible.     Thus  also  with  regard  to  the  single  batrachian 

I  which  is  found  to  New  Zealand.    Australia  and  South  America  ore  thickly  peopled 
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with  balrachians,  and  Beveral  species  live  in  Tierra  del  Fiiego ;  but  the  nearest 
allies  of  the  New  Zealand  frog  live  nowadays  in  Europe.  This  frog  then  can 
hardly  have  come  from  an  Antarctic  continent,  but  must  have  been  derived  from 
the  Northern  Hemisphere.  I  thought  it  right  to  place  before  you  acme  facts  which 
seem  to  he  in  favour  of,  aa  well  as  others  which  appear  to  militate  against,  Mr, 
Forbea'a  views. 

Dr.  Woodward  :  At  this  late  hoar  I  am  rather  trespassing  on  your  forbearance. 
I  am  delighted  to  hear  Mr.  Forbes's  jxiper.  He  is  well  aware  that  this  Antarctic 
Continent  is  to  a  preat  extent  hypothetical.  fAt  tlio  same  iime  his  facts  are 
incontrovertible,  and  if  they  are  as  capable  of  a  favourable  verification  aa  that  of  the 
fresh-water  fishes,  he  has  made  a  very  fair  ahow  in  favour  of  his  argument.  The 
permanence  of  continental  and  of  oceanic  areas  ia  one  of  those  phases  of  geological 
thought  which  have  their  entrances  and  exits,  and  it  is  now  arriving  at  its  exit. 
Professor  Lapworth  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the  non-existence  of  permanent 
ocean  areas,  that  is,  that  all  areas  have  iiad  their  periods  of  submergence  and 
elevation,  and  whenever  we  find  a  series  of  islands  in  an  area  with  their  floras  ami 
faunas  showing  sigus  of  former  land  connection,  as  has  been  pointed  out  to-night, 
1  think  we  need  not  adopt  St.  Augustine's  Brf;ument  "  that  they  were  carried  there 
by  acgels."  If  Mr.  Forbes  cannot  find  any  stronger  argument  against  Dr.  Sclater 
he  must  adopt  St.  Augus^tine's,  but  I  hope  Dr.  Sclater  will  not  be  too  hard,  aa 
Mr,  Forbes  has  made  out  a  good  case  for  the  liyjwtheais  of  the  former  Antarctic 
land  connection.  I  think  that  Professor '  Huxley  has  pointed  out  that  the 
Australian  aborigioea  bad  strong  South  Afrioiu  Negroid  affinities.  How  did  they 
arise  save  by  some  former  land  connection  ?  Dr.  Gunther  mentioned  the  curious 
isolation  of  the  Galajiagos  tortoise,  that  would  be  explained  by  Mr.  Forbes'  theory, 
because  the  islands  are  off  tbe  American  coast,  and  the  Antarctic  laud  would  fom^ 
a  bridge  to  the  Mascarene  Islands  and  also  to  America,  There  must  have  been 
separation  for  a  long  time  between  the  island  of  Madagascar  and  the  African  coast, 
as  the  oBtrich  has  became  more  modiSed  than  the  otber  struthioiis.  birds,  it  having 
only  two  toes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Matiagascar  ^pyomis,  from  recently- 
obtained  specimens,  shows  the  chanioteristic  tridactylc  foot  like  the  Dinomis  of  New 
Zealand.     I  must  congratulate  Mr.  Forbes,  who  has,  I  think,  made  out  a  good  case. 

The  Frkbident  :  I  am  sure  you  will  desire  me  to  return  your  very  best  thanks 
to  Mr,  Forbes  and  all  the  speakers  who  have  addressed  us.  I  think  you  will  feel 
all  the  more  obliged  to  Mr.  Forbes  when  I  tell  you  that  he  has  read  his  paper  under 
very  distressing  circumstances,  as  he  has  been  suffering  much  the  whole  of  this 
evening. 

Mr.  FoRBEB :  In  heartily  acknowledging  your  kind  rote  of  thanks,  I  hare  ju«t 
one  word  to  add  as  to  the  identiBcation  of  the  rail  I  found.  When  I  first  examined 
it  I  imagined  it  to  bo  related  to  the  Mauritius  bird.  On  the  suggestion  of  • 
distinguished  naturaliat  I  changed  it  to  another  genus,  and  then  last  week,  after 
personally  examining  tbe  type  specimen,  I  have  gone  back  to  my  original  opinion. 


Mb.  Forbes  requests  that  the  followitig  remarks  may  be  appended  to  his  paper  i 
As  tbe  latcncHs  of  the  hour  prevented  my  replying  to  Dr.  Sclater,  I  beg  perminioQ 
to  make  the  following  statetnent.  With  regard  to  Dr.  Bclater's  obeervationa,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  remark  that  I  have  distinctly  disclaimed  any  originolity  in  the  facts 
I  have  adduced  in  support  of  my  opinions,  with  tbe  exception  of  those  referring  to 
the  remains  I  was  so  fortunate  as  to  find  in  Wharekauri.  As  to  the  name  of  the 
rail  I  disoovered  there,  I  at  first  identified  it  aa  belonging  to  the  Mauritian  genus ; 
but  on  the  suggestion  of  Professor  Newton  of  Cambridge,  who  haa  tbe  type  io 
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keeping,  and  to  whom  I  had  shown  the  Chatham  laland  formei,  I  placed  it  in  a  new 
genua  Diaphorapierifx.  On  personally  making  the  comparison,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  deacrtption  of  this  new  geoeric  title,  I  felt  unable,  with  all  deference  to 
that  diatinguiahed  ornithologist's  opinion,  to  convlEice  myself  of  the  generic  distinction 
of  the  remains  from  the  two  localities.  Throughout  the  paper,  therefore,  1  have 
spoken  of  the  Chatham  Island  rail  by  the  same  generic  name  aa  is  applied  to  the 
Mauritian  bird.  But  even  tboug:h  some  omithotogiatii  or  osteologists  should 
conmder  that  theae  Chatham  IsLaud  remaina  ought  to  be  assigned  to  a  new  genus  on 
account  of  their  somewhat  larger  size,  the  mere  change  of  name  can  make  no 
possible  difference  to  the  fact  that  the  two  forms  arc  without  the  slightest  question 
moat  nearly  connected,  so  that  the  argument  is  in  no  way  impaired.  My  examina- 
tion and  compariaoQ  of  the^e  birds  has  been  moat  carefully  made,  not  only  of 
their  bills,  but  on  the  corresponding  bones  of  both  which  are  known. 

I  quite  agree  with  Dr.  Sclater  when  ho  says  it  is  hardly — I  should  have  said 
quite  un — necessary  '*  to  extend  the  former  sou  thorn  continent  all  the  way  from  the 
Chatham  Islands  to  the  Mascareiic  group  to  Bnd  a  home  for  a  set  of  euppoeed 
common  ancestors  of  these  two  rails."  I  have,  as  is  very  patent  from  my  paper, 
made  no  such  extravagant  assumption.  I  have  made  this  supposition  to  account  for 
hundreds  of  forms  of  life,  uuknownia  the  Northern  Hemisphere,  that  are  <listributed 
to  the  widely  separated  southern  parta  of  the  continents  below  the  Equator.  Aa  to 
the  nmraupials  of  Australia  aud  South  America  I  have  not  made  myself  clear  to  Dr. 
Sclater.  I  hold  that  the  Antarctic  continent  is  not  necessary  to  explain  the  relation- 
ship between  the preaent  marsupials  of  these  two  regions;  but  that  its  existence 
waa  necessary  to  account  for  the  relationship  between  the /osail  forms  of  Patagonia 
and  of  East  Australia,  forms  unknown  elsewhere.  Those  pointa  in  which  the  fauna 
and  flora  of  the  Australian  and  the  Neo-trapical  and  other  southern  regions  agree, 
are,  as  I  have  pointed  out  in  my  paper,  so  remarkable  that  an  Antarctic  oontiuent 
would  afford  a  clearer  and  an  easier  explanation  than  in  the  supposition  that  the 
forma  common  to  both  are  the  remnants  of  groups,  onca  more  widely  distributed, 
which  now  exist  at  the  terminations  of  tba  great  continents  only,  and  have  dis- 
appeared everywhere  else  throughout  their  length.  Although  the  extension  of 
continent  all  round  the  Antarctic  circle  is  pronounced  to  be,  in  Dr.  Sclater's  opinion, 
"  quite  erroneous,"  nevertheless  the  foots  above  enumerated  demand  an  explanation 
more  satisfactory  than  any  hitherto  offered.  I  quite  agree  with  the  opinions  expressed 
by  several  speakers  that  many  of  the  forms  known  in  the  south  side  of  the 
equator  are  of  northern  origiik.  In  my  paper  I  have  confined  myself,  however,  to 
the  discussion  oitly  of  those  which  have  their  greatest  development  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere  on  more  than  one  continental  termination. 
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PART    I. 


PASSES    OF    THB    EASTERN     TAUKD8    AND    AHTI-TAURC9. 

By  D.  G,  Hogarth. 

Maps,  p.  739. 

The  joTimeys  upon  which  the  following  paper  is  based  wero  undertaken 
during  the  suiunaor  months  of  1890  and  1891.  In  the  former  year  I 
accompanied  Prof.  W.  M.  R^m&ay  (as  I  had  done  in  1887),  and  wo  were 
joined  by  the  Rev.  A.  C.  Headlam,  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford. 
We  set  out  from  Diner,  the  head  of  the  Ottoman  Eailway,  on  June  16th, 
and  proceeded  by  slow  stages  to  the  Lake  of  Egerdir.  After  rounding 
its  southern  end  we  struck  through  the  mountains  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion, and  descended  upon  the  LakeofBeisheher,  whence  we  proceeded  to 
Konia.  From  that  point  we  turned  south  into  the  Taurus,  and  crossed 
the  mountains  to  the  valley  of  the  Gyuk  Su  (Caljcadnus),  which  wo 
descended  to  Selefke.  After  spending  a  short  time  in  the  mountains 
north  and  oast  of  that  place  (the  district  of  Olba  and  Korykos,  described 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Bent  in  a  paper  road  before  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society 
in  1890),  w©  regained  tho  central  plateau  near  Eregli,  and  proceeded 
by  Bor  and  Nigde  to  Kaisariye.  Here  we  left  for  a  time  Mr.  Headlam^ 
who  was  in  bad  health,  and  made  an  excurHion  to  Gyurun,  in  the  region 
of  tho  Anti-Taurus,  returning  by  Shahr  (Comana)  and  tho  pass  called 
Kaz  (or  Gez)  Bel  to  a  i>oint  soutb  of  Kaiaariye.  Prof.  Ramsay,  who 
was  obliged  to  return  home  to  resume  work  in  Aberdeen,  left  me  there, 
and,  having  been  rejoined  by  Mr.  Ileadlam,  I  wont  southward  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  tho  Cilician  Gates,  and  thence  worked  westward  by 
Bor,  Nigde,  and  Akserai  to  the  Great  lUaina.  We  eventually  regained 
tho  Ottoman  Railway  at  Chivril,  near  Ishekli,  on  September  2nd. 

In  1891  the  original  plan  had  been  that  Pi  of.  Eameay,  who  had  been 
travelling  for  seven  weeks  in  tho  west  and  centre  of  Anatolia,  should  meet 
myself  and  Mr.  J.  A.  R.  Munro,  B'ollow  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  at 
Mereina,  and  accompany  ub  into  tho  Anti-Taurus  region ;  but  ho  fell  ill 
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l)ofore  rcHcliing  the  coast,  and  was  obliged  to  return  directly  to  England. 
Mr.  Miinro  and  niyseif,  therefore,  started  without  him  from  Adana  on 
June  27tb,  and,  paKsing  the  mountaine,  rejoined  tlie  track  of  the  previous 
year's  journey  at  Shahr.  We  turned  south-eastwards  from  that  point  in 
order  to  follow  the  line  of  the  Roman  military  road  to  the  east,  and  to 
explore  the  south  of  the  Anti-Taurua  region.  Wo  reached  Albistan, 
and  made  thence  what  was  intended  to  be  a  short  detour  through  the 
Taurtis  by  Zeitun  to  Marash,  bcfuro  continuing  our  journey  along  the 
eastern  road  to  Malatia.  An  accident,  huwever,  detained  us  many  days 
in  Marash :  the  choleivi  also  became  opidemio  in  Aleppo,  and  the 
province,  in  which  wy  were,  was  placod  in  quarantine.  Accordingly, 
when  at  last  able  to  rccrcss  the  Taurus,  wo  had  lost  much  valuable  time, 
and  saw  certain  detention  un  the  frontier  before  us :  the  wisest  course 
appeared  to  be  to  make  for  the  province  of  Sivas,  where  the  quarantine 
regulations  were  reported  to  be  less  strict  than  elsewhere,  and  we 
reached  the  frontier  at  Ar.slan  Tasb,  not  far  from  Dtrende.  There  we  were 
detained,  and,  on  release,  went  due  northwards  by  Gyurun  to  Sivas, 
abandoning  our  project  of  exploring  the  Euphrates.  In  order  to  examine 
the  neighlxfurhood  of  Nicopolis  we  journeyed  up  the  Ilalys  from  Sivas 
and  crossed  the  watersheds  of  the  valleya  of  the  Iris  and  Lycus,  the  latter 
of  which  streams  we  descended  eventually  to  Kiksar,  Thenoe  we  went 
to  Tokat,  and  followed  the  waggon-road  by  Amasia  to  Samsun  on  tlio 
Black  Sea,  which  we  reached  on  September  let. 

As  our  journey  in  1891  was  intended  to  complete  the  work  we  had 
begun  in  1890,  I  combine  their  results  in  the  following  paper ;  but  I 
have  left  out  of  account  the  earlier  part  [of  the  former  journey  (i.^.  the 
route  from  Diner  to  Konia)  and  the  end  of  the  latter  {i.e.  from  the 
Taurus  northwards  to  the  Black  Sea),  and  confined  the  present  report  t« 
the  homogeneous  subject  of  tho  passes  of  the  Eastern  Taurus.  I  hope 
some  day  to  travel  again  iu  the  intero-Hting  region  of  Eastern  Asia- 
Minor,  north  of  the  Taurus,  and  to  be  able  to  combine  our  note*' 
of  1891  with  the  results  of  wider  and  more  leisurely  observation.* 
The  first  part  of  our  journey  in  1890  (which  I  described  orally 
to  the  Society  on  December  8th,  1891)  I  liave  omitted  in  this  paper, 
l^ocause  the  route  which  we  took  then,  though  interesting  for  archso- 
logical  reasons,  has  little  value  geographically,  being  off  the  direct  lino 
of  traffic,  and  traversing  no  passes  of  importance:  and  also,  I  find  that, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  I  suffered  in  tho  Ksidian  hills  from  a  sharp  attack 
of  fever,  my  note.s  are  too  scanty  and  my  recollection  t^oo  much  con- 
f  ii.ied  to  enable  me  to  give  an  account  of  the  region  of  the  Lakes  which 
couid  posaess  any  independent  value. 

Th  roughout  the  paper  I  owe  uiuch  to  tho  notes  and  observations  of 
Prof.  Ramsay,  with  whom  I  was  in  1890,  and  whose  general  principles 


*  Bocae  d«nription  of  our  jouroey  there  in  1891  appears  in  Part  III.  of  this  pspir. 
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of  travel  I  have  endeavoured  to  follow  when  not  fortunate  enough  to  bo 
acconipauicil  by  him  in  person.  Mr.  Munro,  who  travelled  with  mo  in 
1891,  and  Mr.  Headlam,  who  joined  our  expedition  in  1890,  have  assisted 
most  materially  iu  the  following  paper:  the  formor  took  tho  photo- 
graphs, shown  to  the  Society  on  December  8th,  and  the  latter  almost  all 
the  barometrical  and  thermometrical  observations  recorded  by  us  whilo 
he  was  of  oar  party. 

The  districts  visited  by  ua  in  the  past  two  years  are  among  the  most 
remote  in  Asia  Minor,  but  onl3'  in  Poutus  did  we  explore  virgin  soil. 
The  Eonia  district  has  been  traversed  by  many  before  ua,  by  Prof. 
Eamsay  himself  more  than  once,  and  by  myself  in  1887.  Iu  the  "Low 
Taurus  "  wo  followed,  more  or  less  clofioly,  the  lead  of  Messrs.  Hamiltou, 
Laborde,  Davis,  Colonel  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Bent.  The  Anti- 
Taurus  has  been  visited  by  Mr,  Ainsworth,  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  Major 
Benuet,  and  Messrs.  Sterrett  and  Ramsay,  not  to  mention  others  lesn 
definitely  bent  on  exploration ;  and  our  Hometime-conauls  traversed  all 
important  passes  in  the  High  Taurus.  Asia  Minor  is,  therefore,  far 
from  unknown,  and  the  Geographical  Society  itself  has  heard  a  lucid 
and  comprehensive  account  of  it  from  Sir  Charles  Wilson  :  but  neverthe- 
less the  peninsula  is  so  large,  so  difficult  to  traverse,  and  withal  of  bo 
varied  a  character  iu  different  districts,  that  much  exploration  mast  still 
be  undertaken  before  either  its  ancient  or  modern  geography  can  be 
known  satisfactorily.  To  the  archieoiogist  it  is  the  ierra  incognita  of  all 
others,  which  still  hides  among  its  mountains  and  under  its  soil  the  relics 
of  a  dozen  civilisations :  to  the  geographer  it  is  a  land  of  wild  scenery 
and  remarkable  natural  phouomena,  a  meeting-place  of  many  races  and 
creeds,  the  bridge  between  Europe  and  Asia  now  as  iu  the  past.  Ho 
one  who  traverses  it  can  avoid  noting  some  new  fact,  and  in  the  hope, 
therefore,  that  a  good  deal  which  I  have  to  say  may  not  be  known 
already,  I  offer  the  following  paper. 

That  part  of  the  Tanras  which  bounds  the  plain  of  Konia  and 
Earaman  on  the  south  forms  a  section  easily  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  continuation  of  the  range  west  and  east.  From  Karaman  to  the 
western  end  of  the  Bulgar  Bagh,  near  Eregli,  the  system  takes  the  fonn 
of  a  great  ridge,  sloping  gradually  from  the  plain  to  a  broad  sximniit, 
varying  from  5000  to  6000  feet  above  sea-level,  and  falling  to  the 
southern  sea  in  a  series  of  steps ;  so  distinct  is  this  section  from  the 
broken  ranges  south  of  the  Groat  Lakes  on  the  west,  or  the  tremendous 
walls,  of  which  the  Bulgar  Dagh  is  the  first,  towards  the  oast,  that  the 
general  title  of  the  Low  Taurus  may  be  applied  to  it  appropriately 
enough  ;  not  because  the  elevation,  which  roada  must  attain  to  cross  it, 
is  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  passes  through  the  other  parts  of  the 
range,  but  because  no  peaks  rise  above  the  general  level,  and  tho 
gradual  slopes  give  so  easy  a  character    to  the   hill  roods,  that  tho 
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evidence  of  the  aneroid  is  needed  to  give  the  traveller  any  juat  idea  of 
the  height  to  which  he  has  climbed." 

As  the  course  of  the  roads,  which  traverse  this  section  of  the  Taurus, 
ia  not  condationed  by  the  presence  of  marked  depressions  or  defiles, 
there  would  be  little  to  choose  between  several  alternative  routes,  all 
crossing  at  about  the  same  elevation,  if  it  were  not  for  the  scarcity  of 
water  in  this  region:  the  latter  consideration,  however,  marks  out 
•  ■ertain  lines  which  traffic  has  followed  for  many  centuries  and  still 
adheres  to,  so  far  as  there  is  any  transport  trade  at  all  between  Eonia, 
Karaxaan,  and  the  southern  sea-board.^ 

These  routes  radiate  from  Karaman  and  Eregli,  the  chief  centres' 
on  the  southern  limit  of  the  riains,  to  Ermenek,  Mut,  and  Selefke,  the 

*  It  is  reported  that,  wlwnever  the  Ottomaa  Railway  Companf  reach  Konia,  they  will 
turrejr  a  Ime  to  the  ueo,  to  cross  Taurua  at  this  point. 

t  Bee  rti/ro,  p.  653.  The  vabI  majority  of  this  trade  now  goee  weat  aod  north  from 
Konia,  ("ithcr  to  tho  Ottoman  Ruitwuj  at  Diner,  or  to  CSonstantiaople  direct.  LitUa 
more  than  local  trafHc  crosses  Taunu. 

The  following  altitudes  are  computed  from  obaervations  taken  by  Prof,  Rnrasay  and 
onreelvca  in  1890  and  1891,  in  thn  region  north  of  tho  Taurus.  Prof.  Ramsay  (W.  M.  R.) 
used  R.  G.  S.  aneroid  No.  15,  Mr,  Headlam  (A.  C.  H.)  a  private  instrument.  The 
heights  in  foct  arc  na  computed  by  tlie  R.  G.  S.  calculator  from  our  readings  of 
aneroid  and  thermometer,  which  I  haTO  added,  wherever  poasible,  in  the  second  and 
third  colamns.  It  must  be  etatcd,  however,  thatj  wherever  comparison,  is  possible,  the 
estimates  of  tbe  surveyors  of  tho  Ottoman  Eailwny  between  Diner  and  Konia  are  lees 
than  oais  by  from  SOO  to  4O0  feet.    Ours  are  probably  excessive  all  through. 

JOfBNKT   FBOM   DlNXB  TO  KOMU.      (W.  M.  R.,  1891.) 
DtNKB.  Fwt.  P(g.  P. 

May  29.    Jerit       3053  26-8  73-4 

Chandir 30«8  2608  77-9 

Duz  Bel 5320  2181  825 

Montcsh 4H0  25-87  79 

„    30.    Sandukli        4210  25-76  77 

Karkin -1853  25-20  84 

Pan        710G  2a-20  81  S 

Juno    1,    Tiprak 502G  2507  78 

„      2.    Yaaili  Kaift 6200  240+  80 

„      3.    Karadilli       4ti:U  2507  77 

AreBli 4141  25-85  83 

Geneli 3758  26-23  77 

„      4.    KarajaUren 4084  25-96  82 

„      5.    DercSinek 4206  25-7  60-^ 

Midus  Fount 3822  26-1  75-2 

„      6.    AkShcher 3720  2024  78 

Devrent 3773  20-24  82 

„      7.    ArkutKhan 3847  2G16  77-5 

Ilghin     3702  26-32  81 

Bukann 3G17  26-37  8.S. 

„      8.    Kalitolu  Yailn      3710  2G-22  7R 

Ebiih  Uron 4378  25-70  82 

„      9.    Ladik 4043  25-97  77 

RiilRO     4427  25-6  8G 

KoKtA 871S  26-16  81  S 
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cliief  towns  of  the  seaward  slopes.  Sotiih  of  tlie  Tanrns  in  this  region 
there  is  hardly  any  lovel  ootintry  at  all,  the  mountains  falling  to  th& 
water's  edge,  except  where  a  river,  like  the  Oyuk  Su  (Calycadnns),  ha» 
thrown  out  an  alluvial  tract  into  the  sea :  it  was  no  doubt  the  absence^ 
of  plain  and  the  barren  character  of  the  hills,  rather  than  any  special 
mggedness,  which  earned  for  this  part  of  Cilioia  in  ancient  times  it9 
epithet  of  Traeheia. 

The  three  roads  which  lead  south  from  Earaman  are  described 
briefly   (from  Colonel  Stewart's  estimates)  by  Prof.  Eamsay.*     W& 


JorBHKT  moH  KoKiA  TO  EmoLi.  (W.  M.  B.,  1891.) . 

KOXIA.  Fe«t. 

June  10.    Blolduren      ..     ..  8594       26-82 

Bhatir 8661        2626 

HalrOglu     8688        26-24 

iBtuil       8738        26- 19 

Marsh 8705        26-22 

Bidge     8948        26-00 

KaraBanar 8705        26-22 

Bidge     4004       2595 

Ebxgu 4123        25-85 

JouBKEY  rBOU  Bbisbebxb  TO  Kabamaw.    (A.  G.  H.,  1890.) 

Feet.  Peg.  F. 

Jane  26.    Beisbeheb 4220       25-74       79*5 

Gulgiuiin      4537       25-50        84 

Chichikler     4568       25-41        80-5 

Balomia 5103       24-94        84 

Chair  Bagh 4836       25-59       75*5 

Konia     8748       2C16       81-5 

Plain      8822       2606       75-5 

Khatin  Serai 4175        25-82       76 

Appa      4079       25-67        82-5 

Almaaen        4297        25-90       75-5 

Gudelisafn     4114        23-62       78-5 

Iliara      8983        25-86       755 

Kabamah      4068      Q]^}      83 

I  add  here,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  follo'wing  heights,  oomoranioated  to 

W.  M.  B.  by  Colonel  Stewart  :— 

Fwt. 

Bxibhbbbb 8700 

EechiBorln         8200 

Tatarli .S781 

Geneli 8400 

'         EarajaUren 8600 

'    Chai       8550 

Sakli      8550 

AkSheher 8545 

KadinSban 8400 

Konia     8453 


'  Hist  Oeog.  of  Asia  Minor,'  p.  862. 
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followed  in  1890  a  route  to  Mut  slightly  different  from  Colonel 
Stewart's,  in  that  we  made  an  elbow  to  the  east  in  order  to  visit  the 
riiius,  firat  seen  by  the  Eev.  E,  J.  Davis,*  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Chivi  Su,  an  iiffluent  of  the  Calycadnus. 

After  lea^nng  Fisandun  (6J  miles  from  Karaman)  about  3  miles 
behind  us  we  forked  left  from  the  direct  road  to  Mut,  and  ascended  a 
stream  (Ak  Su  ?)  flowing  between  cliffs  honeycombed  with  caves :  from, 
this  circumstance  a  village  in  this  gorge,  about  10  miles  above  Fisandun, 
derives  its  name  of  Ak  In,  or  the  "  White  Caves  " :  the  peasants  dwell 
in  catucombii  excavatt'd  out  ef  argillaceous  rock,  and  the  huts  seen  by 
the  traveller  who  enters  the  village  are  mere  porches  to  the  rock- 
dwellinga  behind.  .Similar  troglodyte  habitations  are  to  be  met  with  in. 
Cappadocia  both  in  thu  Anti-Taurus  and  in  the  region  between  Hassan 
Dagh  and  Erjies  Dagh  ;  the  Kurds  and  Avsliarwho  occupy  valleys  at  an 
elevation  of  from  4000  to  0000  feet  above  sea-level,  find  that  these  sub- 
terranean dwellings  arc  warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in  summer  than. 
log-huts  or  even  more  substantial  buildings. 

The  gorge  of  the  Ak  Su  leads  up  to  a  desolate  plateau,  which  swells 
gradually  to  5500  feet,  and  falls  away  as  gradually  on  the  farther 
side.  Tlie  dreary  numotonv  of  stunted  herbage,  stony  water-courses, 
dry  except  when  the  snows  raclt,  and  hillocks,  whose  summits  are 
indeed  some  6000  to  G500  feet  above  sea-level,  but  hardly  higher  than 
the  surrounding  waste,  is  almost  unbroken  by  human  habitations.  Not 
till  the  watershed  had  been  b-ft  behind,  and  a  considerable  descent 
made  in  the  valley  of  the  Chivi  Su,  did  we  find  Yuruk  tents,  and  a 
less  forbidding  landscape. 

A  thousand  feet  below  the  watershed,  however,  a  great  and  welcome 
change  comes  over  the  scenery :  the  traveller  descends  into  open  groa^ 
valleys,  fringed  with  pine-forest,  through  which  nin  the  infant  tribu- 
taries of  the  Calycadnus.  These  coalesce  presently  in  the  Chivi  Su, 
force  their  way  through  a  caiion,  impassable  for  horses,  and  break  into 
the  valley  of  the  main  stream. 

The  great  valley  of  the  Calycadnus,  the  most  considerable  in  ibis 
part  of  Asia  Minor,  cleaves  the  mountains  from  north-west  to  south- 
east with  a  fissure  twenty  miles  across,  and  fully  four  thousand  feet  deep 
at  certain  points.  Wlien  we  first  saw  the  river  from  the  brink  of  the 
northern  wall  we  were  standing  at  5360  feet;  we  reached  the  water  at 
Karadiknu,  bulow  Mut,  at  834  feet.  Mut  itself  is  147y  feet  above  sea- 
level,  situated  on  a  shelf  which  projects  towards  the  liver  from  the  base 
of  the  sheer  wall. 

The  lower  slopes  of  the  northern  and  southern  walls  are  thickly 
clothed  with  a  forest  of  pines  on  the  higher  ground,  and  ilex,  wild-oliTe, 
arhutos,  lontisk,  juniper,  and  other  kinds  of  dense  undergrowth  on  the 


•  '  Life  in  Asiatic  Turkey,'  p,  325.    Be«  in/ni.  p.  652. 
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lower.  We  found  the  temperature  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  owing  to 
the  dampness  of  the  atmoaphore,  more  oppressive  than  anywhere  eJse  in 
Anatolia:  at  the  villajje  of  Yapauli  (1007  feet),  5  miles  north  of  Mut, 
the  thermometer  regietered  106°  in  the  shade  at  4  p.m.,  on  July  6th. 
The  jjeasanta  of  the  vallpy  go  for  the  most  part  to  yaila  on  the  heights 
(luring  summer  to  find  pasturage  and  gou'd  water  for  their  flockti,  and  to 
*^capo  mosquitoes  and  fever.  On  the  southern  wall,  however,  where  the 
villages  are  singularly  rich  in  orchards,  the  peasants  appear  to  bo  more 
stationary,  probably  from  liabit  engendered  by  the  necessity  of  guarding 
the  fruit-crops.  All  arc  Musulmans  with  the  exception  of  a  small  Greek 
and  Armenian  colony,  established  recently  in  Mut,  and  a  solitary 
village,  Ala  Klisia,  about  20  miles  distant  from  Mut  on  the  southern 
wall,  inhabited  entirely  by  Christians:  we  found  that  this  isolated 
oommuQtty  had  lately  built  themselves  a  church,  in  which  they 
worshipped  according  to  the  Orthodox  rites,  but  only  the  priest 
(a  Samiote)  spoke  Greek.  A  ruined  church,  hard  by  the  new  one,  seems 
to  date  back  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  A.n.,  and  the  tradition 
of  the  villagers  ia  that  they  have  inhabited  Ala  Klisia,  isolated  from 
kinsmen  or  co-religJonists,  ever  since  the  conquest  of  the  valley  by 
the  Musulmans.  The  facial  type  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 
latter,  and  is  characterised  by  clear-cut  features,  large  brown  eyea,  and 
crisped  hair. 

There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  in  Ala  Klisia  we  have  a  remnant 
of  the  Isauriau  church,  dating  back  to  the  days  when  the  great 
inoiiaatery  of  Apadna  was  founded  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  (see 
infra) ;  and  that  its  peasants  rank  witii  other  interesting  survivals 
of  pro-Musulman  populations  in  Asia  Minor,  who  for  the  most  part 
profess  the  Orthodox  faith,  though  they  retain  little  enough  even  of  the 
form  of  its  rites  and  nothing  of  its  spirit.  Instances  of  such  "  Greeks  " 
are  to  be  found  at  Permendu,  near  Ak  Sheher,  at  Isbarta,  Olu  Borhi  ( Apol- 
lonia),  and  on  the  island  of  Nisi  in  the  Lake  of  Egerdir,  but  they  have 
little  enough  Greek  blood  in  them  and  ai'e  in  the  main  descended  no  doubt 
from  the  Fisidian  mountaineers,  who  troubled  siiccessive  masters  of 
Asia  Minor,  even  in  Roman  times.  The  colony  on  tlie  islaud  near 
Egerdir  has  a  peculiar  interest,  as  being  pei-hups  descended  from  those 
Christians  who  in  1142  resisted  the  Emperor  John  Comnenus,  preferring 
Musulman  domination  to  Byzantine.*  Mr.  Headlam  and  I  visited 
JJfifii  in  18'JO,  and  found  that  the  Christian  community  had  dwindled  to 
about  fifty  families,  living  among  a  larger  Muaulniiin  population.  They 
have  a  new  church,  served  by  tyro  papas,  who  represent  as  low  a  grade  as 
Orthodox  clergy  can  fall  to  in  a  Moslem  land :  neither  priest  spoke  or 


*  Nici>t.  Ciion.  50,  OiDnnm.  22,  and  aoe  RauLsay,  'Hiat.  Gcog.,'  p.  389,  who,  bowevfjr, 
is  iuolincd  to  place  tliu  ialandu  Id  queatioa  iu  tLu  £«iaheher  Luke.  Pruf.  Ouatav 
Hii-Rchfeld  visited  Nisi  ia  1874,  and  mentions  it  iu  Zeiltehrift  d.  Gneil.f.  Erdkunde  tn 
JSerliu,  ISTU,  p.  2S>2. 
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to  the  north,  on  a  precipitous  hill  caUed  Sinahich  is  a  gacra  via 
■with  inscribed  sarcophagi  and  a  wildt^rneas  of  ruins,  probably  those 
of  tho  Byzantine  bishopric  Dalisandns.*  Following  the  direct  road 
back  towarils  Kammau,  the  traveller,  who  halts  at  a  foTmt4iin  about 
12  miles  from  Mnt,  sees  high  up  on  the  hill  to  his  right  a  great  grey 
ruin.  This  is  the  monastery,  now  known  as  Eaja  Kalfgi  (Alaja  Kaleti 
of  Laliorde),  probably  that  called  Apadua  in  ancient  day?,  which 
Procopius  t  states  to  have  been  restored  by  Justiniao  I.  A  tomb  within 
the  precinct  bears  date  461  A.D.,  and  the  architectural  features  of  the 
church,  whoso  shell  is  almost  intact,  are  uniformly  of  a  centnry  a-s 
early  as  the  fifth,  and  perhaps  tlie  fourth.  |  There  is  little  trace  of 
Justinian's  restoration,  and  we  may  regard  this  as  the  earliest  church 
in  the  Eastern  world  which  retains  its  primitive  form  and  architectural 
features:  indeed,  the  singular  absence  of  Christian  symbolism,  and 
the  ornamentation  both  of  the  church  and  the  other  ruins,  suggest  that 
Koja  Kaleai  was  built  while  heathen  traditions  were  very  vigorous. 
The  main  features  of  the  church  are  its  haailica-form,  combined  with 
a  Byzantine  central  t<jwer,  it»  beautiful  monolithic  columns  and 
Corinthian  capitals,  its  galleries  within  and  withont,  and  the  orna- 
mentation of  its  three  square-headed  western  doors.  It  stands  at  the 
eastern  end  of  a  shelf  under  tho  topmost  cliff  of  the  northern  wall  of  the 
valley :  west  of  it  are  extensive  remains  of  the  monastery  buildings, 
and  of  a  portico  open  to  the  south,  surrounding  the  court  before  the 
church.  The  whole  is  entered  from  the  west  hy  a  remarkable  gate, 
richly  ornamented  on  the  outside,  and  bearing  winged  figures  carved  in 
low  relief  on  the  inner  aide  of  its  posts.  The  perfect  preservation  and 
singular  character  of  the  church,  the  extent  of  the  monastic  buildings, 
and  their  remote  and  beautiful  situation,  mako  Koja  Kalcsi  better  worth 
a  visit  than  any  Christian  relic  that  I  have  seen  in  Anatolia. 

Only  less  interesting  are  the  ruina  of  a  large  city  already  alluded  to 
as  those  first  seen  by  the  Eov.  E.  J.  Davis,  about  1 5  miles  to  the  north- 
ward, below  the  »/at7«  of  Ee8tel,a  little  to  the  east  of  the  direct  road  from 
Karaman  to  Mut.  Here  we  have  another  early  church  crowning  tie 
site;  south  of  it  can  be  traced  a  long  street,  flanked  for  some  distance  by 
colonnades  and  by  a  bewildering  mass  of  ruined  houses,  churches,  and 
public  buildings  :  this  leads  to  tho  citadel,  of  which  the  square  towera 
and  curtain-wall  are  fitauding  on  two  sides,  while  the  enoeinte  of  the 
town-wall  can  be  traced  round  almost  the  entire  circuit.  Outside  are  manr 
tombs,  arched  structures  and  sarcophagi.     Nothing  on  the  site  is  early ; 

•  R«maay,  'Hist.  Geog.,'  p.  S67.  See  a  piper  by  Mr.  A,  C.  Hoadlam  in  '  Jooratl 
of  Hellenic  StadieB.' 

t  De  aedif.,  v.  p.  328,  ed.  Bonn. 

I  Thia  la  the  opiaion  of  every  urchitectural  authority  who  has  seen  onr  plana  »tiii 
photograplis.  We  hayn  publiahed  a  full  account  of  this  monastery  in  tho  '  Joanud 
of  HeUenic  Studies,"  to  supptement  Ihe  iroperfeot  deBcriplion  of  Liiborde,  tho  only  other 
explorer  who  has  seen  the  ruins.    He  travelled  in  1826  in  this  districrt 
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The  modem  upper  road  posses  liy  Zcino,  Ala  Klisfa,  and  Gynk  Beleri, 
which  is  a  summer  yaila  of  Selofke."  After  ascending  to  about  3000 
feet,  it  rune  along  the  north  face  of  the  southern  wall,  winding  round 
the  heads  of  the  valleys,  and  at  Gyuk  Belen  penetrates  through  u  nick 
in  the  wall  and  joina  the  unfinished  waggon  road  from  Selefke  to 
Ermenek,  From  thia  point  the  well- wooded,  well-watered  hill-side  is 
exchanged  for  a  series  of  stony  arid  steps,  down  which  the  load  winds 
and  entera  Selefko  under  the  Bouth  side  of  the  castle. 

Laborde  noticed  hut  did  not  examine  closely  the  remains  of  an 
aqueduct  between  Ala  Klisla  and  Gyuk  Belen  ;  ]  unfortunately  thia  fact 
was  not  known  to  us  till  after  our  return,  and,  attracted  by  the  report 
of  a  Kale  in  the  opposite  direction,  wo  left  the  maiu  road  at  Ala  KliaJa, 
struck  iuto  the  hilla  to  the  south,  and  discovered  in  a  glou  about  eight 
miles  away  a  small  temple  !«  aitliit  and  the  ruiua  of  &  Eoman  village. 
Thence  we  crossed  the  mountain  wall  to  Aine  Bazar,  a  yaila  of  Kelendri 
(18  miles  Bonth),  and  next  day  travelled  to  Gyuk  Belen  along  the 
Ermenek  road,  south  of  the  wall. 

An  aqueduct  would  not  exist  unless  the  Bite  of  some  considerable 
city  existed  also  not  far  away,  and  it  is  natural  to  infer  that  we  might 
have  hit  on  the  ruins  of  Diocaesarea  had  we  kept  to  the  main  road 
south-east  from  Ala  Klisva.  J  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  make  out  where 
Laborde  actually  saw  this  aqueduct,  nor  how  near  ho  approached  to  it. 
The  Austrian  explorers,  Messrs.  HehorJoy  and  Wilhelm,  have  been  in 
this  district  since  our  visit,  and  report  no  discovery  of  any  considerable 
eite  :  the  ruins  of  a  hill-fort,  which  they  saw,  seem  to  be  those  which  wo 
found  on  the  brink  of  a  rocky  bluflf  overlooking  tho  valley  from  the  south  : 
they  are  just  to  the  loft  of  the  direct  road  from  Ala  Klisia  to  Gyuk 
Belen,  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  latter.  Several  courses  of  finely- 
squared  and  fitted  masonry  are  standing,  and  there  ia  a  fortified 
approach  from  the  north.  Some  rock-cut  tombs  and  sarcophagi  bear 
croBsci',  and  are  proved  therefore  to  be  of  the  Byzantine  jieriod,  to 
which  general  considerations  would  naturally  lead  an  archajologist  to 
assign  the  fort  itself. 

Interesting  also  to  archoBologists  are  tho  considerable  ruins  at  Mut, 
where  we  found  an  inscription  confirming  at  last  Colonel  Leake's  §  guess, 
made  ninety  years  before,  that  it  was  anciently  Claudiopolis.     Six  miles 


to  recrasi  tho  river  before  reaching  Seleacio.  Ho  did  bo,  hrMverer,  and  was  drowned  in  it 
(tliougli  Tiiyciion  doea  not  tell  vi  bo).  I  would  suggest,  thert- fore,  that  ho  ttx>k  a  road 
keeping  nearer  to  the  river,  but  was  obliged  to  climb  tiio  liilla  at  somo  points  \o  avoid 
tlie  precipitous  gorge ;  and  to  rcford  the  rJver  fioraewhere  beforo  it  cincrgca  from  the 
mouutaing.    A  low  road  ia  aaid  to  exist  now,  but  no  Europonn  hoB  explored  it. 

*  Seo  Ramnny.  'Hist.  Geog.,'  p.  S62,  note  1,  for  Colonel  Blowurt'd  diitancea  and  alti* 
tudoB  along  this  road. 

+  See  bia  *  ^'uyftgG  tn  Orient,'  p.  123. 

J  RaniBoy, '  Uiat.  Geog./  p.  364, 

§  See  hiB  '  Ada  Minor,'  p.  117. 
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former  roacl.  The  lower  slopea  on  the  sea  face  have  been  described  by 
Mr.  Bent,  wlio  visited  Uzunja  Burj  and  Maghra  in  1800,  and  a  few  of  the 
additions  or  oorrectiona,  geographical  or  archeeological,  which  we  had  to 
-offer  with  regard  to  his  report  were  incorporated  in  hia  map  and  the 
articles  written  hy  himself  and  the  Rev-  E.  L.  Hicks  in  the  '  Journal  of 
Hellenic  Studies.*  The  features  of  Olba,  of  Ura,  of  the  hill-fortresaes, 
the  cavo-Bhrinos,  the  scattered  hiera  and  heroa  in  the  Lamus  valley  and 
on  all  the  slopes,  and  the  great  chasms  near  Corycus  have  been  set 
forth,  though  not  very  fully,  by  Mr.  Bent,  whom  good  fortune  led 
to  a  veritable  Pompeii,  many  miles  in  extent,  loft  to  decay  on  the 
<lesolat©  hills  when  the  artificial  water-channels  fell  into  disrepair. 
"With  only  a  few  brackish  wells,  and  hardly  any  perennial  streams, 
wandering  Yuruks  alone  are  able  to  maintain  a  precarious  existence 
on  this  rocky  waste.  Nature  is  more  slow  to  destroy  than  man,  and 
thus  have  been  presorved  for  us  between  Olba  and  the  sea  the  Eoman 
roads,  towns,  and  villages,  almost  as  they  were  when  the  Arabs  first 
began  to  harry  Cilicia.  I  will  make  especial  mention  here  of  one 
thing  only  in  this  wonderful  land  of  the  dead,  because  it  is  of  distinctly 
geographical  interest,  namely,  the  paved  road  which  connects  Olba 
with  Corycus.  For  25  miloa  almost  every  stone  of  the  pavement  is  in  its 
place,  and  the  milestones  lie  by  the  roadside  or  stand  in  »i7u  recording 
the  distance  from  Corycus  and  the  titles  of  Emperors  who  restored  the 
road.  After  leaving  Jambazli  it  runa  along  the  crest  of  a  spur, 
passing  through  groups  of  ruined  houses  or  tombs  at  every  three  miles 
or  less;  the  traveller  looks  down  on  cither  side  on  villages  showing 
white  anioug  the  undergrowth;  and,  attaining  the  brink  of  the  lowest 
ahelf,  can  soo  the  finely  cnginetrod  curves  of  his  road  winding  past 
tombs  and  bill  forts  to  the  walls  which  still  stand  round  Corj'cus.  If 
over  Asia  Minor  becomes  a  laud  in  which  Europeans  travel  to  see  the 
marvellous,  the  district  enclosed  by  the  Lamus,  the  Calycadnus,  and  the 
fiea  will  become  famous :  the  ruins  of  Olba  are  the  most  remarkable  in 
the  peninsula,  except  those  of  llierapolis  on  the  Lycus,  and  perhaps  of 
Adada  at  Kara  Bavlo  in  Pisidia,  whose  lonely  situation  makes  it  as 
strange  as,  though  in  extent  it  is  inferior  to,  the  Cilician  city :  but 
Olba  is  only  one,  if  the  chief,  among  a  scoro  of  sites  in  Cilicia  which 
remain  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  old  Asia  Minor  and  the  new!  • 


*  A  more  curefol  exatuination,  than  ImB  yet  been  mado,  of  these  and  other  miiui  ia 
Ctlicift  is  needetl  to  detennine  liow  much  of  the  sUinding  wull^  and  towf-m  bolonj?,  like 
the  citadel  of  Coropiaaos,  to  Ibo  Armenian  period.  Corycus  (Gorrhlgo)  played  a  gtvat 
purt  in  tlie  gmailln  warfaro  of  Chriatian  and  llusulumn,  wl»ile  prut*  cUid  by  kings  of 
Cyprus,  or  knighta  of  Elioilcs,  in  tb«  tliirloeiilli,  fourtetnlh,  and  fiftecntti  centuriei. 
The  converBion  of  the  temples  at  Ibe  Corycian  cave  and  Olba  iato  chuivhcs  probably 
dates  frAin  Una  period ;  and  the  paved  road,  deM;riL>ed  4i.borc,  seems  to  have  b««a 
tcpairod  at  a  lute  date,  to  jud^e  by  the  fragments  of  coliimn.4,  Ac,  built  into  it.  Id  fact, 
a  large  jiroportion  of  the  remains  ia  Cilicia,  ascribed  by  Mr.  Bent  to  the  Tiratca,  may 
belong  rather  to  the  Byzantine  oi  Armenian  period. 
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Two  other  roaJa  of  some  importance  traverse  the  Low  Taurus; 
one  leadB  from  Karamaii  ilirect  to  iMereixia,  and  parses  through 
Koraah.*  The  other  crosses  this  at  Korash,  in  its  course  from 
Ercgli  to  Maghra,  a  village  eituated  on  the  Karamau-Selefke  road. 
Wo  followed  this  track  in  1890 :  it  coincides  for  10  miles  with  the 
Karaman  jiost-road,  then  leaves  the  plain  and  strikes  over  bare  swelling 
hills  to  Divle,  a  large  Turkish  villiigo.  From  this  point  to  Korash,  a 
ilonble  village  on  a  stream  flowing  towards  Karaman,  the  ascent  is  gradual 
and  the  landscape  treeless  and  uninteresting.  Three  miles  further  a 
park-like  grassy  country,  tliickly  studded  with  cedars,  is  entered,  and 
the  ascent  becomes  steeper  up  to  Perchin  Bel,  the  waterehed  between  the 
Plains  and  the  Mediterranean :  the  fine  grazing  land  attracts  to  this 
spot  a  largo  Ynmk  i/nila  in  sammer-titne.  The  road  now  lies  for  some 
difitance  down  the  ooiirse  of  a  stream  whoso  bunks  afford  rioh  grazing,  on 
which  large  herds  of  horses  and  camels  are  maintained  iu  summer.  This 
stream  flows  to  the  Lamus. 

After  following  the  water  for  about  five  miles,  the  path  climbs  over 
the  bare  hills  on  the  left  hank  and  dcBcends  a  rocky  gorge  to  the 
Selefke  road,  which  it  joins  rather  more  than  six  miles  above  Maghra. 

The  following  are  rough  measurements  and  altitudes  on  this  road : — 

UOtB.  Keet. 

—  Ekegli ..      ..        4123 

20  ..  DWle       ..      .,      

27  ..  Hamza  Tniln,  a  little  to  right  of  the  road 

43  ..  Komah 

50  ..  PcTchinBel  G350(?) 

53  ..  Stream 

GO  ..  Summit 6200(?) 

71  ..  Miiglira  road  .. 

77  ..  Maghra        4590 

The  native  estimate  is  24  hours  for  the  whole  distance :  wo  wan- 
dered a  little  from  the  direct  path  between  Hamza  Yaila  and  Korash, 
but  not  enough  to  vitiate  seriously  the  measuromonts  given  above.  The 
abundance  of  grass  on  the  eastern  half  of  the  Low  Taurus  as  compared 
with  the  western  is  very  remarkable,  and  speaks  to  a  colder  climate  ; 
we  recorded,  indeed,  much  lower  sunrise  temperatures  than  on  the  Mnt 
road,  viz.,  48"  on  July  20th  at  6200  feet,  and  47°  on  July  21st,  at  about 
1000  feet  lower. 

The  High  Taurus  begins  again  ^vith  the  Bulgar  Dagh,  which  extends 

*  Ooluncl  Stewart  cumiuuiiietited  the  following  observations,  taken  on  the  ilirect  road 

MciBinn-Karaman,  to  W.  M.  R. ; — 

Ftfrt. 

MersiDa Sen-level. 

Chatal  Cheshme 2550 

Dumbckk  Puaa 7000 

Kuchuk  Korash 5000 

Karaman       .. 3262 

VOL.  in. — PAST  V.  3  A 
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from  a  point  west  of  Eregli  to  tbe  Cilician  Gates.  The  uorthem  slope 
is  precipitous,  and  there  are  no  important  gaps  iu  the  long  crest ;  tho 
average  elevation  is  about  10,000  feet,  and  the  suniraits  are  never  quite 
free  from  snow.  Tho  Bulgar  Dagh  rises  like  a  wall  out  of  a  lacustrine 
plain  which  is  the  easternmost  extonskm  of  the  Axylon  country :  north 
and  cast  of  the  Lasiu  are  mountains,  the  Ilassan  Dagh,  an  extinct,  volcano^ 
and  tho  Ala  Dagh,  the  first  and  highest  of  the  north  and  south  ranges 
which  have  received  the  general  name  of  Anti-Taurus.  Its  central  peak, 
a  squire  tower  of  rock  so  steep  as  to  adm.it  of  snow  lying  only  in 
crevices,  is  only  a  lees  conspicuous  olijoct  than  the  cone  of  Erjies. 
Two  outlets  from  the  lake-basin  exist,  one  in  the  nortitneast  corner, 
where,  by  crossing  a  depression  between  the  Ilaesan  Dagh  and  the 
foothills  of  Ala  Dagh,  the  traveller  attains  to  the  plateau  south  of 
Erjies  :  and  in  the  south-east  corner,  where  the  valley  of  a  tributary  of 
tho  Zamanti  Su  leads  to  the  Cilician  Gates. 

This  eastern  corner  of  the  Great  Plains  is  a  region  interesting  both  to 
tho  gw:>grapher  and  the  archajologist :  among  its  remarkable  natural 
phenomena  are  a  great  spring,  which  oraerges  as  a  full-growu  river 
from  under  the  Bulgar  Dagh  near  Ivriz,  liows  down  through  a  paradise 
of  verdure  to  Erugli,  and  the  lake  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  plain, 
and,  in  Tv-inter,  flows  out  ou  the  north,  plunges  into  a  chasra,  and  is  seen 
no  more  ;  and  again  the  boiling  pond  near  Ekuzli  Hissar,  once  bacred 
to  Zeus  AsbamacuB,  and  still  resorted  to  from  far  and  wide  by  all 
afflicted  witli  skin  diseases.  Tho  archioologist  recogoizcs  in  this  plain 
the  Tijanitia,  ruled  formerly  by  tlie  priest-dyuaaty  of  tbt>  city  of  Tyana, 
whose  remarkable  ruins  may  be  seen  in  tho  north-eastern  corner  at 
Ekuzli  Hissar,  of  all  sites  in  Asia  Minor  tho  most  tempting  to  the 
I'Kcavator.  Someday  it  will  be  shown  perhaps  that  this  jirieslly  kingdom 
jiroserved  to  a  comparatively  late  time  the  earliest  written  character — tho 
so-called  "  Uittitn  "  script — used  in  the  peninsula,  tngcthor  with  the  seat 
of  one  of  tho  earliest  worships:  tho  great  rock-iclicf  of  Ivriz,  erected 
probably  by  the  Tyanean  priests,  is  too  well  known  to  ueoil  more  than 
mention ;  and  we  huve  now  published  other  moiitimeutH,  hardly  less 
remarkable,  from  Tyana  itself,  and  its  silver-mines  in  the  Bulbar  Dagh.* 

Tho  High  Taurus  may  bo  said  to  extend  fur  250  miles  tu  the 
Euphrates,  on  which  it  abuts  between  Malatia  ami  Samsat.  Tlie  Anti- 
Tanma  is  an  integral  part  of  it  iti  the  same  sense  as  the  ranges  about 
tho  Great  Lakes  further  west:  in  both  cases  the  watershed  has  bven 
ehifted  far  to  tho  northward,  and  the  Ktreams  seem  to  flow  through 
the  Taurus  from  the  north,  instead  of  down  from  its  seaward  6lo|ios. 
This  is  a  phenomenon  particularly  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the  Zamanti 
Su  and  the  Jihan,  wliich  rise  iu  tlie  levels  north  of  the  main  chain,  and 


I 


*  In  the'Rccdcil  dca  Travaux  rcJatifsit  la  Pljilologte,' etc.,  vol.  xiv.,  editid  by 
rrofesHor  G.  Mnapero. 
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strike  straight  through  the  hilla  by  gorges  often  impassable  even  on  foot. 
In  the  Anti-Taurufl  region,  however,  the  east  and  west  line  is  preserved 
better  than  south  of  the  takes,  anJ  bolh  from  the  north  and  the  south 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  wall  cleft  transversely  by  three  great  rivers, 
the  Zamanti  Su,  Saros  or  Seihun,  and  Jihan. 

Through  the  whole  system  from  the  Bulgar  Dngh  to  the  Euphrates, 
nature  and  man  have  rendered  only  six  rnails  practicable  for  anything 
less  agile  than  a  goat  or  a  Zeituuli  Armenian.*  Tiiese  are,  in  order,  the 
Cilician  Gates :  the  pass  leading  from  Sis  into  the  Anti-Taurus,  and 
bifurcating  to  Fcko  and  Hajin :  the  three  routes  which  radiate  from 
Marash  to  Gyuksvm,  Zeitun,  and  Alblstan  (the  kst  two  coinciding  for 
more  than  20  miles):  and  a  pass,  ajhpruachablo  either  from  Marash  or 
Sanmat,  and  leading  by  Behesne  to  I'ulut  and  MaUtia.  The  last-named 
deSle  and  that  from  Marash  to  Gyuksun  I  have  never  traversed ;  but  as 
the  others,  important  in  ancient  tiraus  and  still  much  travelled,  have 
not  been  so  fully  described,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  will  give  some  particulars 
of  them  hero.  | 

1.  Sis  lies  at  the  extreme  northern  limit  of  the  Cilician  [ilain 
country,  two  days'  journey  from  Adana  by  a  newly  constructed  but 
unfinished  chaustSe  chioSy  notable  for  the  ruinous  condition  of  its 
bridges,  entire  absence  of  villages,  and  ^rreat  scarcity  of  water.  No 
light  arabaa  travel  upon  it,  and  the  roadway  ia  disappearing  fast  in 
the  more  marshy  parts  of  the  plain  north  of  Sai  Gechid.  | 


*  For  esample,  tliis  ia.  said  to  be  ttiQ  cUamcter  of  thu  so-called  rood  from  Fraklla  or 
Fenik-DLn  ti>  A Jiuia. 

t  All  arc  dcacrtUoil  to  Borae  extent  in  Uittor'd  '  Erdknmle,'  vol.  xix.,  mainly  from 
lio  Dccountit  of  Voii  Moltke,  TohtbtttohefT,  Ainsworth,  ikii<l  Vi>n  Vinoke,  cociparcd  with 
iiuliro  geographers,  of  wliom  tho  moat  itu|iortDnt  ia  (Ito  Aniietiiau  lujijiau. 

t  Wa  were  bo  short  a  time  in  Ibis  plain  (for  we  liurriud  to  thi-  luountuina  to  eacapd 
.lime  heiil)  that  I  i-annot  sapttlumoiit  to  any  purjiose  the  account  ro*"eiitt y  comiiiunicaled 
tij  th«  Boyal  GeO'gr&jtLical  Society  by  Mr.  Theodore  Bent.  I  subjoin,  liowevor,  buiuq 
obaCTvatiobs  aud  botes  of  tbe>  Sis  road  :-^ 

Mlla.  *■'•*•                      I*^-  *'• 

—  Apana      290  29-50        «8 

7  ..  Stimmit 5UiJ  2y.S0 

21  ..  ■Wcllliclow  Curuk 4il  2940 

2»  ..  PlalL'Uii C«9  29'10 

2&  ..  Bumrnit IHl  'jS-GS 

SIJ  .,  Khun  Dere  spring SU7  vy  JO        87 

aSJ  ..  t'fti  (;echid       i>(JO  ^J  JO        8J 

47  ..  Turraulu  Cbai  bridge    .. 

55^  ..  tfin  bridge 

36  ..  eia  (Serai) 755  2915        87 

Tlio  estimated  distanco — 14  Adana  to  Sia — quatod  from  Mnj  r  M  miot  by  Prof.  Eiunaai 
{•  Hint.  Goog.,'  p.  lirtl),  ia  by  a  ditTuroul  and  shorter  nmd.  His  roiuiiuga  are — Adaoj, 
125  fojt;  Sia,  SDO;  Miaaia,  llH);  Maraah,  2^0 J  ur  22UU. 

3  A  2 
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Ttie  jiIaiD  near  Adana  Ib  highly  cultivated.  EDglish  agricultural 
raachiuea  have  been  introduceil,  aud  cotton-growing  encouraged.  The 
low  ground  near  Sis  ia  undeveloped,  but  would  grow  rice  or  cotton 
in  abiindaace,  as  do  the  Lvcub  marshes  near  Nilcsar.  "We  found  many 
Yurtik  camps  tm  Iho  plains,  despite  the  scanty  water-supply  and  the 
prevalence  of  fever  and  insect  pests.  The  highest  temperature,  re- 
corded by  Ufl,  was  94^  Fahr.  at  4  p.m.  on  a  thiuiderous  afternoon  on 
Juno  28th  at  Sis :  at  night  the  mercury  hardly  fell  below  80^  Tho 
temperatures  do  ndt  seem  high,  but  the  damp  makes  the  air  very 
oppressive,  and  we  experienced  much  depression  and  lassitude  during 
the  four  or  five  days  we  sjtent  on  the  plain. 

Sis,  the  capital  of  tho  kingdom  of  Lesser  Armenia  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, and  still  tho  titular  see  of  a  Catholicos,  is  a  decayed  town  of  not 
moro  than  3500  inhabitants,  almost  exclusively  Armenian  Christians. 
The  houses  (many  of  them  mere  ruina)  are  widely  spaced  over  tho 
eastern  slope  of  tho  isolated  caatlo  hill.  A  raassivo  building,  once  a 
church,  but  now  a  Moslem  teJih\  half-way  up  tho  caatlo  rock,  and  old 
houses  hero  and  tbere  in  tho  lower  town,  testify  t.o  better  days.  It  is 
still  tho  capital  of  a  aanjak,  and  probably  tho  smallest  town  in  the 
Ottoman  Empire  which  enjoys  that  dignity.* 

Two  important  roads  converge,  shortly  before  reaching  it,  that  from 
Adana,  already  mentioned,  and  ono  from  Missis  and  Osmanic,  which 
communicates  with  Alexandretta  and  the  south  country.  On  leaving 
Sis  tho  united  road  etrikea  due  north  into  tho  hills  and  surmounts  tho 
first  rooky  ridge  (1300  feet")  after  a  course  of  two  miles.  A  mile  further 
it  bifarcates,  tho  left-hand  path  going  to  Feke,  the  right  towards 
Hajin.  "We  followed  tho  latter,f  keeping  up  on  the  mountain  side  and 
ascending  gradually  to  a  low  hel  (1470  feet)  whence  an  abrupt  descent 
brought  us  to  the  Kirgon  Su  (940  foot),  a  tributary  of  the  Saros.  The 
road  then,  ascends  tho  valley  for  about  twelve  miles,  crossing  and 
rccrosaing  the  rapid  stream  by  shallow  fords. 

Tho  valley  is  very  hot  in  summer,  and  infested  with  insect  peata, 
but  of  wonderful  Ijeauty,  enclosed  by  lofty  crags  and  filied  with  various 
forest  growth.  It  appears  to  contain  no  villages,  only  a  mill  or  two, 
and  in  some  years  a  yaila.  On  attaining  1 500  feet,  tho  path  strikes  up 
the  steep  eastern  tlope,  at  first  by  zigzags  for  750  feet,  then  moro 
gradually  through  pine  woods  to  3200  feet,  whence  a  slight  descent  is 
made  into  a  grassy  valley  which  stretches  to  tho  foot  of  tho  first  maiu 


*  Fis  IB  very  fully  demribed  ia  RiMer^'voI.  xiat.  pp.  67-96:  our  stay  there  ma 
very  ehort,  owing  to  the  beat,  and  wo  huva  littlu  or  notUiug  to  &(ld  to  BittM^ 
account. 

t  Briefly  described,  on  the  Bathority  of  Colonel  Stewnrt  and  Major  Bennet,  in  'Biat. 
Geog.  of  A.M.,'p.  281. 
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chain  of  Taurua,  and  is  atudJed  with  scattered  Yuruk  huta  to  which  the 
name  Tapan  has  been  given. 

The  ascent  of  the  main  chain  to  the  Kiraz  Bel  (5130  foet)  is  abrupt, 
and,  after  a  small  grassy  hollow  has  boon  crosBod,  there  is  an  almost 
equally  abnipt  descent  on  the  north  side  to  the  Saros,  whose  tromcndous 
camn  ranet  be  CToesed  before  Hajin  can  bo  reached :  the  town  is 
seen  from  tho  brink  of  the  valley,  but  at  a  distance  of  at  leant  five 
hoars'  ride.  The  wooden  bridge  which  spans  the  deep,  wildly  rushing 
Saros  (2300  feet)  is  reached  in  2|  hours,  and  tho  river  can  be  seen 
emerging  from  one  pathless  gorge  and  disappearing  again  into  another, 
even  more  impassable.  Although  nature  has  pierced  these  moontains 
in  three  places,  not  one  of  her  ways  can  be  trodden  by  loaded  animals, 
and  tho  roads  climb  laboriously  from  spur  to  spur  instead  of  following 
the  valleys.  Tho  path  from  the  Saros  bridge  to  Ilajin  ascends  by 
easy  gi-adiente  to  3200  feet ;  some  attempt  has  been  made  to  constmcc 
a  chaussei,  but,  as  none  of  the  more  difficult  portions  of  tho  track 
have  been  dealt  with,  it  is  quite  useless. 

From  Sis  to  the  Saros  tho  path  traverses  a  wild  and  beautiful  country, 
destitute,  as  it  appeiirs,  of  pt*rniauent  villages  and  inhabited  only  by 
nomadic  Yuruks.  Water  is  abundant  all  along  the  line,  and  the  valleys 
contain  good  pasturage.  Though  a  Roman,  or  at  least  Byzantine,  road  • 
must  have  followed  the  same  route,  we  could  detect  little  or  no  trace  of 
it — nothing  more  than  abutments  of  a  bridge  and  a  little  pavement  in 
the  Kirgen  valley,  not  necessarily  pre-Turldsh,  or  at  least  pre- 
Armenian.  After  tho  Saros  has  been  crossed,  Armenian  eottlements 
appear,  and  the  hill-sides  are  planted  with  vines,  whoso  grapes  are  used 
as  food  only  and  constitute,  when  dried,  or  boiled  down  to  a  paste, 
the  staple  relish  of  the  Hajtnlis.  FTajinl  itself  contains]  about  10,000 
'Armenians,  and  a  few  Miisulmans :  the  town  hangs,  house  upon  house, 
on  tho  sides  of  a  steep  hill,  jutting  southwanls  into  the  valley:  all 
denominations  are  represented,  Gregorian,  Catholic,  and  Congrega- 
tionalist  Protestant,  supported  by  a  small  mission  station  served  by 
American  hidiea.  The  inhabitants  are  the  most  miserable  and  poverty- 
stricken  population  that  I  have  seen  in  Turkey,  eqiially  devoid  of  the 
epirit  and  daring  of  the  Armenians  of  Zeitun,  and  the  commercial 
enterprise  and  capacity  of  those  of  Mnrash  or  Kaisariye.  The  lowest 
t3'pe  of  Turkish  official  seems  habitually  to  be  banished  thither,  and  it 
is  one  of  the  few  administrative  centres  still  destitute  of  a  telegraph. 
The  Byzantine  station  of  Badimon  was  not  far  from  Hajin,  but  tho 
present  Armenian  town  is  said  not  to  be  of  great  antiquity.  There 
is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  chroniclers,  Christian  or  Musulman,  of  Lesser 

•  See  '  Hiat.  Geo<».,'  I.e. 

t  A  view  of  HujiQ,  taken  from  tho  path  to  Uromla,  ia  given  in  TobibnlcheflTa 
Atloa. 
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Armenia  ov  of  the  later  Byzantine  Empire,  and  it  Beeme  probable  therefora 
I  hat,  like  Zeitun,  it  was  a  city  of  refuge  colonised  by  broken  Armeiiians 
niter  the  collapeo  of  their  Cilician  kingdom  in  the  14th  century.* 
It  mnst,  however,  ha^'e  been  I'ar  less  successful  than  Zeitun  in  maii^ 
taining  its  independence  of  the  Ottomans. 

North  and  noTth-wcst  of  it  aro  several  Christian  villages,  Armenian 
and  a  few  Greek,  all  miserably  poor.  In  the  open  valley  of  Shahr 
Moslem  Circasaiau  refugee*  have  been  settled  in  large  numbers,  and 
like  all  new-comera  from  the  Caucasus,  enjoy  a  very  bud  reputation  for 
maltreatment  of  Christians.  I  will  return  to  the  subject  of  these  refu- 
gees and  their  relations  with  the  Armenians  when  treating  of  the  Anti- 
Taurus,  which  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  plateau  of  the  upper 
Saros  (5200  feet) :  to  which  the  noiih  road  ascends  in  two  hours  from 
Hajin.f 

2.  The  next  pass  to  the  eastward,  is  that  from  Marash  to  Gyuksun 
(the  ancient  Cocusua)  which  lits  in  a  depression  between  the  wall  of 
Taurus  and  the  end  of  the  eastern  Anti-Taurus  range,  the  Bimbo» 
Dagh. 

I  have  seen  nothing  of  this  route  except  ita  last  section  in  tho 
Gyuksun  plain,  but  can  record  the  concurrent  testimony  of  several 
Tiativca  of  Gyuksun,  of  the  Hajin  Americans,  who  traverse  it  fre- 
4|uenlly,  and  of  both  Americans  and  Armenians  of  Marash,  that  it  is  now 
by  far  the  easiest  road  through  t  he  Eastern  Taurus.|  The  gradient  on 
the  south  is  said  to  be  remarkably  easy  ;  that  on  the  north  is  certainly 
not  particularly  steep.     The  pathway  is  said  to  bo  duz,  i.e.  level;  th* 


*  Rittor  (xiz.  p.  157)  asaerta  positively  that  Hajin  and  Zeitun  vore  founded  bj 
Aniieiitan  extJoa  after  liie  Burrender  of  Kiup  Leon  at  Gaban  in  1375;  but  ho  quotes  no 
authority  iTtd  16  ppnbnbly  arguing  fjrora  tlio  ttilenco  of  tlie  clironiclers.  I  failed  to  hear 
of  any  native  tradition  which  might  oetnbliali  tho  point:  the  Itov.  T.  Christie  of 
Mnnub  eayn,  however,  tbiit  the  general  Anncnian  belief  there  coincides  with  Ititter  k 
itfttcment.  Armeniuiia  were  settled  in  Ibid  district  in  the  eleventh  eentury,  (>^ 
"Vuliga,"  wliicb  Roupou  took,  ia  probably  Foke,  and  other  foitrcsBea,  tnealiuned  in 
Arnienian  phroniclers,  eg.  Pardaepert  imd  Goromozol  {founded  bj  Roupen),  belon;^ 
to  tho  Hajin  district.  Hnjin  may  very  well  have  been  ori^innlly  n  Roupemun 
TJltKg'e,  wbich  emerged  from  obscurity  when  tlie  mountains,  whieh  had  been  deaerte4 
for  the  rich  gouthern  plains,  vete  oiu-o  moro  lllli-d  with  Armeniaoii.  We  saw  m 
castle  oulUned  against  the  «ky  on  n  lofty  peak  west  uf  tho  Fekc  road,  eome  tea  mile» 
north  of  Sis :  tliis  may  ba  Pardzepert,  tukeu  by  Roupen,  and  later  mode  a  trvagnro- 
house  of  tho  kings  of  Sis. 

t  The  ancient  road,  Unjiit-GyulcBan,  ia  described  briefly  by  Storrett  in  hui*Epi- 
graphical  Journoy,'  p.  23'.).     I  have  not  traTfrsed  it. 

J  Von  Jloltke  travolled  from  Marash  to  Oyiik.sun  on  his  way  north  from  the  batti* 
of  Nlaib.  He  describes  his  road  as  difTioult  (*Itrie''e,  etc.,  in  der  Tiirkei,'  p.  Sl-iS);  bnt 
ho  had  not  seen  the  other  paeaes  through  Tauruu  except  Ihoao  nent  MatatiA.  He  als» 
bad  10  tako  an  nnfroquentc-d  routo  to  avoid  tlie  Kurds  and  Turkmans,  and  may  not 
have  travelled  by  the  ordinary  ouravan  road  at  nil,  but  by  aomc  mouutuin  path. 
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diatancd  is  stated  at  eighteen  hours,  and  no  villager,  but  only  enmrner 
i/ailas,  are  reported  on  tbo  route,  Tho  Rev.  C.  H.  Robinson,  who 
crossed  this  pass  in  tho  early  part  of  1892,  confirms  (in  a  letter  to  me) 
tho  Tiew,  hero  recorded,  of  the  easy  character  of  tho  roato ;  he  also 
mentions  a  Christian  village,  Takir,  on  it  some  sixteen  hours  from  Marash ; 
but  he  wandered  so  much  from  his  road  in  the  snow  that  I  cannot  be 
Bitro  that  this  village  is  on  the  direct  path.  Considering  the  difficulties  of 
the  Albistan-Marash  route,  and  its  greater  distance  from  Kaisariye,  the 
ancient  oentru,  it  is  remarkable  that  that  pass  should  have  been  so  muoh 
more  important  in  ancient  times  than  tho  Gyuksun-Maraah  road.  The 
latter  was  taken  by  the  Emperors  Easil  in  877,  and  by  Rotnanus 
Diogenes  io  1068,  but  tho  former  had  to  cut  his  way  through  tho  forepts 
along  an  evidently  Httlo-ueed  track.  The  explanation  of  the  invariable 
use  of  the  more  easterly  pass  probably  liea  in  its  having  been  the  more 
direct  in  early  times  when  Pteria,  not  Maxaca-C'aesarea,  was  the  capital. 
The  monuments  found  by  us  at  Arslan  Tash  and  Izgin  point  to  the 
existence  of  an  early  civilisation  on  the  lino  of  a  road  leading  due  north 
from  the  pass,  which  would  condition  the  course  of  the  great  south 
road  in  after  ages,  as  the  great  cities  in  northern  Cappadocia  con- 
ditioned the  course  of  the  Persian  Eoyal  Road,  long  after  their 
civilisation  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  must  also  be  noted 
that  the  difBcultics  of  the  modem  Albistan-Marash  road  are  probably 
far  greater  that  those  of  the  ancient.     (See  infra,  p.  668.) 

3.  The  other  roateu  leading  northward  from  Marash  were  traversed 
by  us  in  1891.  They  coincide  as  far  as  the  Jihan  bridge,  21  miles: 
to  avoid  a  long  detour  the  north  road  crosses  by  very  steep  and 
rocky  gradients  the  Akkar  Dagh,  which  rises  3000  feet  above  Marash. 
The  Jihan  is  thus  reached,  and  its  left  bank  followed  for  about  four 
miles  to  a  small  devrcut  built  fur  the  protection  of  travellers,  and  espe- 
cially to  gixard  the  bridge,  so  often  destroyed  by  the  Zeituuli  Armenians, 
and  rebuilt  for  the  last  time  about  a  year  ago.  This  place  is  called  Paj. 
Tho  Jihan  (anciently  the  Pyramus)  is  tho  must  considerable  river  which 
flows  to  tho  Mediterranean  from  Eastern  Asia  Minor.  Eising  as  it  doefl 
from  springs  of  extraordinary  volume,  and  being  joined  almost  imme- 
diately by  the  Sogutli  Irmak,  the  Khurman  Su,  and  the  Gyuk  Su,  it  is  an 
nnfordable  stream  almost  from  its  birth  :  we  rode  through  its  tributary, 
the  Khurman  Su,  with  some  difficidty  near  Ixgin,  but  could  not  have 
forded  it  three  miles  lower  down  after  the  groat  springs  west  of  the 
village  had  added  their  contiilmtion.  The  tiyuk  tiu  conies  in  on  tho 
right  about  five  miles  lower  still.  Throughout  its  course  the  Jihan  is 
of  an  ochre  tint,  and  extremely  rapid,  its  fall  being  2000  feet  in  (about) 
80  miles.  At  the  bridge  of  Paj,  21  miles  from  Marash  and  about  80  miles 
from  the  source,  we  estimated  tho  width  of  the  main  channel  in  mid- 
summer (July  30th,  after  a  spell  of  fine  weather)  at  150  feet,  and  it  was 
evident  from  marks  on  the  banks  that  in  spring  it  flowed  at  that  point 
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fully  400  foot  broad.  In  spito  of  the  amount  of  earth  lield  in  BolutioD, 
its  water  was  quite  drinkablo  in  July.* 

TL©  roaclB  to  Zeitun  an<l  to  Albiatan  diverge  at  this  point. 

rt.  That  to  Zeituu  crosses  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Jihan  by  the  Paj 
bridge,  which  spans  the  intiin  cimuud  by  the  help  of  a  pier  of  mortared 
masonry,  resting  on  a  rock  in  mid-stream.  A  causeway  of  similar  oon- 
struction  with  one  opening  carries  the  road  across  the  spring-flood  bed  ; 
ihe  roadway  is  of  wood,  with  u  rail  on  eacli  fiiJe,  The  whole  structure 
is  flimsy,  and  not  sufficiently  elevated  ubove  the  water. 

The  path  soon  leaves  the  Jihan  and  follows  the  course  of  a  tributary 
stream,  the  Zeitnu  Su,  for  about  four  iiiilos  through  sparse,  stunted 
forest;  in  order  to  cut  off  a  comer  it  then  climbs  tlie  slope  of  the  left 
bank  and  proceeds  over  a  cultivated  plateau,  passing  at  three  miles  A 
hot  spring  called  Ilija  Hamani,  whose  waters  we  tested,  and  found  to 
bo  104''  Fahr. ;  it  emits  a  smell  of  sulphur,  and  is  of  a  greyish  tinge. 
The  Zeitunlis,  who  sulTer  much  from  skin  diseases  and  scrofulous 
maladies,  value  it  highly.  From  that  point  to  Zeitun  the  path  keeps  at 
about  the  same  level,  rounding  the  heads  of  earthy  gullies  which  run 
down  to  the  Zeitun  Su. 

The  population  of  Zeitun  is  reported  to  be  about  the  same  as  that  of 
Hajin,  and  the  town  hangs  iu  the  same  way  on  three  sides  of  a  spur 
jutting  northwards  into  the  gorge  of  the  Zeitun  Su ;  at  the  extremity  is 
a  castle.  The  town,  however,  extends  more  over  the  hill  behind  the 
spur,  ia  more  picturesque,  better  built,  cleaner,  and  more  alive  than 
Hajin.  On  a  hill  which  commands  it  from  the  south-west  the  Ottoman 
Govemment  have  built  a  fort  and  battery,  connected  by  telegraph  with 
Marash.  The  slopes  of  the  gorge  on  Ijoth  sides  have  been  covered  by  the 
energetic  Amionians  with  vinuyards,  orchards,  and  corn-fields  wherever 
nature  allows,  and  few  pro.spect8  in  Asia  Minor  are  more  charming  tliau 
this  magnificent  valley,  with  its  tumbling  stream,  scattered  gardens, 
and  the  picturesque  tovra  perched  on  an  eyrie  al)Ove.  We  found  it  hnnl 
to  realise  that  iu  this  smiling  region  more  trouble  had  passed  during 
the  last  century  than  in  any  other  port  of  Asia  Minor. 

So,  however,  it  is.  Zeitun  has  been  the  robber-town  par  excellence, 
a  thorn  in  the  side  of  every  Fasha  of  Marash,  the  fighting  remnant  of 
the  independent  kingdom  of  Lesser  Armenia,  whotse  laHt  prince  was 
captured  in  1375  at  Gaban,  not  far  from  the  point  where  the  Jihan 
emerges  from  Taurus.  The  facial  type  and  spirit  of  the  free  Armenians 
have  survived  hero :  tall,  handsome,  though  Bomew^hat  sharjv- featured, 
agile  as  goats  and  brave  as  lions,,  the  Zeitunlis  maintained  their  indopend- 


*  See  for  a  di'scription  of  the  Jihan  ftt  its  source,  Von  MoUke, '  Brtofo,  etc.,'  p.  SW. 
Tho  Jiliun  Paaa  was  iinportaat  tu  a  trade  roiilo  in  the  time  of  LeoiiII.  of  Aro3oniA(1199); 
for  ho  Tcscrvod  it,  with  tbreo  other  paaaoB,  for  portain  ueigneare,  when  he  leased  tlie 
cufitoina  of  hia  kingdom  to  the  Genoese  (Dulaurier  in  Armeniftii  vol.  of  '  Becueil  des 
Hi«t.  du  CroisadeB,'  intr.  pp.  xxri.  xcriii). 
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©neo  till  some  fourteen  years  ago,  when  the  Turks  raado  a  great  effort  to 
break  tlieir  stiibbom  backs,  and  built  the  fort  which  now  commands  the 
towTi.*  They  have  more  thun  once  been  saved  from  sterner  chastisement 
by  the  strenuous  modiafion  of  the  Aiuencan  missionaries  at  Jlarash,  one  of 
whom,  the  Eev.  T.  Christie,  at  oue  crisis  rodo  the  four  days' journey  from 
Maraflh  to  Aleppo  in  a  day  and  a  hal  f  iu  order  to  carry  a  letter  of  remon- 
strance to  tho  Vali  of  the  province.  The  Zeitunlis,  indeed,  are  not  quite 
subdued  yet :  hardly  a  year  ago  they  were  in  open  revolt,  and  were 
saved  from  bombardment  by  the  Americans,  The  cause,  in  the  last 
instance,  seems  to  have  lieen  injudicious  conduct  of  tho  former  Fasha 
of  Marash;  and  fuel  was  added  to  tho  flames  by  a  report  that  a 
Government  doctor  who  had  been  sent  to  vaccinate  the  children 
was  reall}'  a  poisoner.!  Spies  were  murdered,  the  Paj  bridge  burned, 
the  passes  blocked,  and  guerilla  warfHre  begun;  but  a  display  of  force 
and  mediation  brought  in  all  but  the  boldest  brigands  in  a  few  days, 
and  the  energetic  measures  taken  by  the  Government,  who  promptly 
arrested  the  bishop  and  other  notables,  have  resulted  in  the  place 
being  cowed  for  the  present. 

From  their  own  point  of  view  the  Govomment  has  been  justified 
in  showing  severity  towards  these  obstinate  Ishumelites,  who  in  tho 
days  of  their  dcre  hetfs,  and  more  recently  under  Babio  and  other 
doBcendauts  of  the  native  princes,  have  blocked  the  jitiBses  und  grievously 
impeded  communication  in  the  Taurus.  Peace  and  quietness  aro  not 
likely,  however,  to  be  secured  permanently,  bo  long  as  a  policy  of  simple 
coercion  is  practised  towards  a  people  so  vigorous  and  proud  as  the 
Zeitunlis;  if  tlie  Porte  would  replace  the  old  chiefs  by  a  Zeituuli 
KaimaJcam  acceptable  to  the  natives,  and  allow  the  Zeitunlis  to  C(dlect 
their  own  taxes  and  pay  a  fixed  j>orcentage  to  the  Pasha  of  Maraah, 
there  would  bo  some  chance  of  peace  iu  this  hornets'  neat.  So  long  as 
they  hold  the  fort  the  Turks  can  command  the  town,  but  unless  a 
policy  of  conciliation  is  carried  out  they  will  have  continual  trouble 
in  tho  passes  and  outlying  districts.  A  limit  sliould  also  be  imposed 
to  the  encroaohmentB  of  the  Circassians  from  the  direction  of  Funduk.J 
An  amicable  aj-rongement  might  then  close  a  struggle  which  has  been 
carried  on  with  energy  and  oonrage  on  both  sides;  and  an  interesting 
remnant  of  the  mediaeval  kingdom  would  not  be  utterly  obliterated. 


•  Tho  !ii§tory  of  their  troublea,  up  to  about  1856,  is  told  briefly  in  Kilter,  vol.  rii-, 
pp.  15S/.  37. 

t  Tliia  vna  npparoiilly  a  itliolly  unrounded  accusation:  Zeitunlia,  uird,  vomeTi,  nnd 
cbdldrea,  oro  impreguiHteJ  with  bercditstry  discaae,  apgravatcd  by  coiituriea  of  close 
iobFeoding;  some  of  tlio  raoro  weukly  iDfimts  died  of  tlieir  vaccination  sores  simply 
owiug  to  bndiieKS  of  blood.  Of  thta  I  waa  a&inred  by  ArmcQian  doctors,  wLo  would 
not  have  oxcased  tbu  Ottomtui  Governnient  bad  tbuy  really  thought  it  guilty  of 
a  sinister  isteatiou. 

X  Bee  below,  p.  676. 
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The  early  history  of  ZeitoB  is  wrapped  in  obscurity.  The  only 
Byzantine  towTi,  to  which  it  could  correspond,  ia  the  "  famous  "  fortress 
Adata  '  or  Hadath,  cTidently  &  place  of  great  strength  on  tho  nortii 
road  from  Germanicta  (Maraah),  Prof.  Ramsay  thinks,  ho-wever, 
that  Adata  was  nearer  to  llarasb  and  tho  mouth  of  the  pass  than  Zeitun 
(see  infra,  p.  O08);  and  it  must  bo  admitted  that  tho  latter  to\rn  seems 
to  contain  no  vestiges  of  antiquity.  If  it  was  originally  an  Armenian 
foundation  it  way  bo  on©  oi"  the  robber  towns  from  wliich  tbo  Ronpenian 
princes  descended  in  tbs  eleventh  century,  or  a  city  of  refuge,  founded  by 
tho  Cbristiana  in  tho  fourteenth  century,  after  Blarash  had  been  lost. 
Like  Hajin  it  is  never  mentioned  by  chroniclers  before  the  fall  of  the 
kingdom,  nor  does  it  occur  in  any  list  of  Armenian  strongholds.t  As 
Eitter  states  (xix.  p.  157),  this  remote  and  defensible  valley  was 
natural  place  for  the  broken  Armenians  to  fly  to  after  they  had  1 
Gaban  ;  hut  (as  in  the  case  of  Hajin)  it  must  be  remembered  alii»! 
that  all  tho  lino  of  Taurus  from  thoCilician  Gates  to  Khosun  and  Behesne 
was  occupied  by  Armenians  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  numerous 
villages  must  have  existed  which  remained  nameless  till  the  Armenians 
retumad  northwards  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Also,  as  the  story  of  tbo 
banishment  of  St.  John  Chryeostom  at  Gyiiksun  shows,  these  hills  were 
full  of  robber  strongholds  iu  the  fifth  century.  It  is  hardly  safe 
therefore  to  argue  either  from  negative  evidence  or  vague  tradition 
that  there  was  no  settlement  at  all  in  tho  inviting  vale  of  Zeitun  before 
the  fall  of  Gaban  in  1375:  though  no  ono  will  contest  the  assertion 
that  all   the  importance  of  Zeitun  as  well  us  Hajin  dates  from  that 

oata8trophe4 

On  leaving  Zeitun  the  path  descends  to  the  water  again,  on 
it  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  immediately  ascends  the  right  bank 
a  series  of  steps  and  zigzags  to  avoid  the  gorge  from  whicli  the 
stream  emerges  at  this  point.  This  difficulty  passed,  the  traveller 
continues  to  climb  mure  gradually  up  the  narrowiing  gorge,  and 
crosses  and  recrosses  the  water  several  times.  Before  him  he  8eo$ 
the  snow-streaked  cliffs  of  Beirut  Daglx  (&  section  of  the  main  chain  of 
Taurus)  round  whoso  western  shoulder  bo  must  go.  Emerging  at  last 
at  the  head  of  tho  valley,  he  finds  himself  at  7450  feet  on  a  spur  of 
the  mountain,  but  must  cross  a  depression  700  feet  deep  and  reascend 
again  to  a  col  over  another  spur  equally  high,  before  he  is  well  round 
the  corner.     Since  leaving  Zeitun  he  will  have  seen  no  village  of  any 


As 

th«^J 

loBtH 


c  h^\ 


♦  •  Hist  Geog.,'  p.  278. 

t  Rueh  as  that  pven  on  pp.  C3C-8  of  tlie  AnncniBn  volaroe  of  tlic*  Reeneil  dec  ffitL ' 
deB  CroiandcB.'     The  lint  eDiiiueratcs  the  scigtieura  present  at  tlio  ccronutton  of  Leon  II. 
on  January  6tli,  1199. 

%  Paul  of  Aluppo  (' Travels  of  Macario«,'  p.  451)  refen  to  Zoitnn  aa  "the  v<fll- 
knowD  Armcbiun  town."  He  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  tho  difBcuItiea  of  the  Albuitcih 
Zcitun-Moruh  rood. 
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Idnd  ;  in  Bummer  a  Bmall  yaila  is  establisbed  left  of  the  road  near  the 
Ala  Bunar,  not  far  from  the  crest  of  tho  first  spur ;  the  gorge  is  ex- 
ceedingly narrow  and  precipitoua  and  the  path  often  perilous  enough. 
A  steep  but  not  difficult  descent  leads  from  tho  second  eummit  down 
the  Beirut  Jchel  passing  a  yaila  right  aial  another  left,  10  minutes  and 
30  minutes  respectively  from  the  highest  point.  Snow  was  lying  in 
patches  on  the  northern  slope  of  Beirut  Dagh  as  low  as  8000  feet  on 
July  lOth.  The  highest  point  of  tho  mountain  must  be  between 
10,000  and  11,000  feet.  At  the  northern  gate  of  the  pass  is  a  little 
Muaulman  villsge,  Erejik,  garrisoned  by  about  40  Arab  soldiers,  in- 
tended to  shut  the  Zeituiilia  from  the  rich  plains.  The  foothills  which 
decline  to  the  Gyuk  Su  and  Jibau  from  ihia  point,  are  inliabited  by 
Turks  and  Circassiaus;  the  lower  levels  are  exceedingly  rich,  both  in 
arable  and  grazing  land,  and  am  dotted  with  numerous  villages.  The 
Kburman  Su  is  crossed  five  or  six  miles  from  Albistan  by  a  rickety 
wooden  bridge.  The  features  of  the  plain  of  Albistan  may  be  con- 
sidered more  appropriately  in  connection  with  tho  Anti-Taurus. 

6,  Beautiful  as  the  Zeitnn  route  is,  it  is  eclipsed  by  the  grandeur 
of  the  Jihan  gorge,  through  which  passes  tho  direct  track  from  Marash 
to  Albistan.  It  diverges  from  tho  Zeitim  road  at  Paj,  and  keeps 
to  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  proceeding  for  about  six  miles  along  easy 
slopea  or  the  grassy  strip  which  borders  tho  water.  All  at  once,  this 
belt  of  turf  ceases  and  tho  sides  of  tho  gorge,  which  have  been  gradually 
rising  higher,  approach  and  enclose  the  stream  between  walls  of  rock 
2000  feet  high.  On  the  right  bank  hardly  a  gnat  could  clamber :  on 
the  left  a  fringe  of  fallen  rocks  aifordii  a  possible  passage  for  about  a 
mile,  until  a  great  rock  which  juts  from  the  mountain  wall  and  falls 
800  feet  sheer  to  the  water  bars  tho  way.  Eight  under  this  rock  we 
saw  tho  ruins  of  a  bridge,  whose  abutments  on  cither  bank  and  pier 
on  a  rock  in  midstream  remain :  the  masonry  appeared  to  bo  Byzantine 
80  far  as  wo  could  judge  from  a  tittle  distance  (for  the  bridge  is 
absolutely  cut  off  from  approach  by  the  precipitous  nature  of  tho 
banks)and  it  was  obvious  to  us  that  the  ancient  road  was  carried,  perhaj>s 
by  artificial  embankment,  to  this  bridge,  across  the  Jihan,  and  thou 
along  the  right  bank,  which  presently  becomes  more  practicable.  In 
this  way  it  avoided  the  great  jutting  crag  which  we  had  to  ascend  by 
a  ladder  rather  than  a  path,  and  descend  by  a  way  hardly  less  difficult. 
This  part  of  the  road  is  known  far  and  wide  as  the  Ktmsufc,  the  most 
precipitous  path  throu^;h  the  Taurus :  its  diifioulties  a*ld  at  least 
one  and  a  half  hours  to  tho  time  occupied  on  the  route,  and  the 
strain  of  the  ascent  and  jar  of  the  descent  are  serious  drawbacks. 
Compensation,  however,  is  to  bo  found  in  tho  magnificent  prospect 
from  the  summit  of  the  crag :  southward  a  ribbon  of  water  winds 
between  tremendous  walls,  which  can  now  be  seen  to  their  full  height. 
Tho  Beirut  Dagh   on   the  right  is   not   less  than   10,000  feet.     Tho 
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aonthem  face  of  the  rock  which  the  traveller  has  just  climbed 
is  thickly  clothed  with  trees  clinging  to  crevices  and  overhanging 
torrents  which  dash  in  a  series  of  falls  to  the  main  stream,  and  far 
helow  a  belt  of  trees  fringes  the  river.  The  nppor  slopes  of  both 
walls  are  covered  with  pine  forest,  out  of  which  rise  the  bare  crags  of 
the  snniniits.  NorthwardB  the  prospect  is  similar,  bat  more  open. 
We  Ibuud  the  narrowest  i)art  of  the  gorge  swept  by  a  strong  northerly 
wind,  which  roared  throxigh  tho  pa£a  and  added  a  terror  to  the  worst 
parts  of  the  path. 

The  track  reaches  tho  water-level  again  at  a  small  guard-house,  having 
been  met  a  quarter  of  a  mile  earlier  by  a  path  brought  from  tho  right 
bank  over  a  modem  bridge  of  similar  con8truotion  to  that  at  Paj  :  this 
path,  w©  were  informed,  comes  direct  from  Yarpuz.  The  Albistan  track 
presently  passes  a  small  Turkman  and  Armenian  village  called  Hajin 
Oglu,  situated  at  the  point  where  the  gorge  opens  out  into  a  fertile 
v^aUey,  Avooded  on  the  west  to  tho  river'a  edge,  but  spreading  in  a  belt  of 
cornfields  and  grassland  on  tho  cast.  The  worst  difficulties,  but  not  the 
fatigue  of  the  route,  are  now  over:  the  river  gorge  contracts  again,  and 
the  path  loaves  tho  stream-level  and  takes  to  the  hills,  no  longer  pre- 
cipitous but  still  steep.  A  weary  climb  brings  the  traveller  to  a  plateau 
2000  feet  ahove  tho  river,  bare  but  fertile,  dotted  with  threshing  floors, 
or  cultivated  by  Maraahiote  MufliulmanBj  who  eatabliah  a  yaila  every 
year  upon  it.  No  permanent  village  exists  nearer  than  Ambararasi,  a 
very  small  hamlet  six  hours  south  of  Albistftn.  Throughout  the  eastern 
Taurus  villages  are  rarely  met  with  :  the  difficulty  of  communioatioa 
with  the  plains  on  either  side,  and  the  predatory  hahits  of  the  moun- 
taineers,* have  no  doubt  contributed  to  deter  both  Musidmans  and 
Chrifitiaus  "from  settling  in  tho  well-watered,  well-wooded  valleys: 
Circassians  are  now  beginning  to  ascend  higher  and  higher  from  the 
northern  phiins,  but  until  their  arrival,  a  few  Turkmans  only  intruded 
on  tho  western  mountains  ranged  by  the  Zeitunlis,  or  tho  eastern,  newly 
colonised  by  the  Kurds. 

From  the  Maraahiote  yaila  (Chilal  Oglu  Kurtul)  to  Albistau  the 
path  ie  tedious  in  the  extreme,  constantly  varying  in  level  as  much  as  • 
thousand  feet  in  crossing  tho  foot-hills  which  border  the  Jihan  and 
fall  gradually  to  the  plain,  and  descending  into  cr  climbing  out  of  the 
valleys  of  tributary  streams.  Their  earthy  slopes  for  the  moet  part  are 
bare  of  trees,  but  support  several  villages,  Armenian  and  Turk  (of  which 
Ambararasi,  Okukoi,  Jelliuga,  and  Kukuje  are  on  or  near  the  path),  ftod 


*  This  haa  l>eGti  thctr  cbnmcter  for  va&aj  centuries,  aa  witness  tho  "  Isaurian  "  fn^ 
hooters  who  borrted  Gyuki«un  and  Yarpuz  while  John  Clirysoatom  was  in  baaishmeat 
in  this  district  (404  a.d.,  v,  m/ra,  p.  717).  Liiter  on  tho  Turkmans  broke  into  Iha 
higher  valleys  (seo  Vaglirsm  of  Messa,  Chron.  rtmee,  p.  527,  lines  1252  ff.,  ed.  Dulavriat 
in  '  Rec.  ties  Hist,  doa  Croisudsa  ^), 
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yield  all  kinds  of  crops  abandantly.  Four  hours  from  Albis.tan  is  a 
famoua  medicinal  epriug  (Ichme  Su)j  reported  by  the  local  Armenian 
doctors  to  have  powerful  diuretic  properties  :  the  water  is  applied  both 
extoraally  and  internally :  we  tasted  it  and  found  it  a  strong  saline, 
impregnated  [with  iron.  About  a  dozen  tents  were  pitched  round  the 
well.  The  following  table  will  show  roughly  the  variations  of  level  on 
both  roads,  and  the  approximate  distances  : — 

MUM.  Feel.  Dcg.  F. 

—  Maeasii  (lopof  th8to\sn)  ..  2628        27*23        85 

4  ..  Tiisa  over  Akkar  Dagh        ..  C562        24*60 

9  ..         Cham  BtiDor 34C2        26*45 

14  ..  Belli  Chai      

21  ..         FajdntTetit 2330        27*47        i!7 

^ — 

29  ..  Ilijn  Hamam 3858  26*10        85 

34  ..  Zeitmi  bri.lt,'e        3S33  26-10        78 

Summit  of  zigzogs       ..      ..  .')210  24*90 

46  ..  Ala  Bunar  ynila 6758  23-.')0        tjl 

48^  ..  FiratBummit  cjf  Pftes   ..      -.  7451  23-05 

52J  ..  Second    do.        do 742G  23-07 

54  ,.  Yurukyaila 6517  23*75        69 

58  ..  Erejik 

C6         ..         KKwakA|?aoh       4295        2565        65 

69         ..         Khannaii  Bu  bridge     ..      «. 

74        ..        Albistax      4100  (?) 

25}  ..  Spring 

274  ••  Foot  of  "KuMii/i"  Crag 

28}  ..  Siiuimit      do.       do.  ..     ..  S401        26-50 

31  ..  Detrent ,. 

82|  ..  HftjiD  Ogla 32D2        26*60 

88  ..  Sammit  of  etcep  ascent        ..  5071        25-00 

45}  ..  Chiliil  OgluKurtuIyaJla    ..  6061         24*  15 

52}  ..  Ambararael 

55  ..  Sumaiit 5882        2430 

58  ..         lUaSu 4350        25*65 

59  ..         Ichmo  Bu  (medicinal)  .. 

66}       ..        8ummit  ..     56C9        24-30 

71         ,.        Albktaw       4100  (?)      .. 


These  are  the  roads  in  modem  use  between  eastern  Asia  Minor  and 
northern  Syria.  Which  of  the  two  last  described  corresponds  to  tho 
famous  pass  from  Arabiesos  (Yarpuz)  to  Marash  (Germanicia),  so  often 
traversed  by  Bjzaniine  and  Musulman  armies?*  Probably  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  exactly.  The  ancient  road  from  Tarpuz  to  Marash  would 
have  had  no  occasion  to  touch  Albistan  (whose  importance  is  of  recent 
growth),  but  would  havo  followed  a  track  still  in  use,  which  turns  off 
south,  from  the  Albistan  road  just  before  reaching  the  great  springs  west  of 


*  Bee  'Hiit.  Gcog.  or  Ada  Minor,'  pp.  270/.  and  SI  I. 
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Izgin,  and,  rounding  a  corner  of  the  hill,  joins  the  Albistan  Zeitun  track, 
five  railea  from  the  former  town  and  just  south  of  the  Khurman  Su  bridge. 
It  did  not,  however,  I  maintain,  continue  vi4  Zeitun,  for  on  tho 
one  liaml  there  are  no  tracoB  of  an  ancient  road  on  that  route,  and 
i«n  tho  other  there  arc  remains  iu  tho  Jihan  gorge  which  show  beyond 
question  that  a  road  passed  that  way  iu  Byzantine  times.  I  refer  to  tho 
mined  bridge  mentioned  above,  and  to  cuttiugs  tn  tho  rook  and  traces 
of  pavement  on  the  left  bank  below  tho  bridge.  I  believe,  therefore, 
that  the  ancient  track,  instead  of  taking  tho  Zeitun  route  or  climbing 
the  foot-hills  on  the  left  bank,  hugged  tho  right  bank  of  tho  Jihan  aU 
ihe  wmj  to  tho  now-ruined  bridge.  When  (coming  from  Marash)  we  turned 
up  to  tho  hills  on  the  right  at  tho  ymla  of  TIajin  Oglu,  wo  saw  a  track 
continuing  to  follow  the  opposite  Imnk  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  :  we 
were  assured  it  was  little  used  faa  is  no  <louht  the  case,  since  it  would 
cot  lead  to  tho  modorn  centre,  Albistan,  but  to  what  are  now  unimpor- 
tant viUagea  in  the  flat  plain  of  the  upper  Jihan,  and  to  Yarpuz),  out  of 
repair,  overgrown,  and  very  narrow.  This,  I  feel  Bure,  was  the  line  of 
tho  old  road.  After  croBsing  to  tlie  left  bank  by  tho  bridge,  near  the 
Kusml-,  the  ancient  road  coincidea  with  the  modern,  as  far  as  the  point 
3  miles  below  Paj,  where  the  modem  track  to  Marash  leaves  th©  river  and 
strikes  over  Akkar  Dagh  ;  on  that  track,  however,  there  are  no  further 
traces  of  an  ancimt  roadway,  and,  therefore,  it  iu  prubablo  that  the 
Byzantine  highway  continued  to  hug  the  river  till  it  had  rounded 
the  wcBtem  end  of  Akkar  Dagh,  and  that  it  came  into  Gernianicia 
along  tho  level.  Tho  "  famous  fortress,"  Adata,  therefore,  which 
guarded  the  mouth  of  the  pass,  must  bo  looked  for  where  the  Jihan 
emerges  from  the  Taurus  into  the  plain  of  Marash,  some  miles  west  of 
the  city. 

The  ancient  route  was,  therefore,  much  easier  and  shorfcr  in  time,  if 
a  little  longer  in  distance,  than  the  modern.  It  eschewed  those  great 
variations  of  lovel  which  render  this  route  so  toilsome  at  the  present 
<lay,  and  circumvented  the  notorious  Kttsauh ;  but  it  has  fallen  into 
disuse  owing  to  the  shifting  of  the  trade-contre  on  tho  north  from 
Yarpuz  to  AUnstan,  and,  probably,  to  some  catastrophe  which  ruined  the 
bridge  Irehiw  the  Kusmk  ;  sooner  than  repair  tho  easier  route  the  Turks 
■would  BcrambK)  over  tho  rocka  till  tho  day  of  doom  I 

This  remarkable  defile  may  be  better  known  to  Europeans  some 
<lay  than  now,  fur  it  will  afford  the  best  possible  pas8a;;o  for  a  railway 
between  Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  The  Jih.in  has  bewn  a  stupendous 
<uttin^  ftoiri  tliH  fliits  north  to  the  flats  south  of  the  Tau»ns;  the  fall 
ihroughont  i-  regular  if  rapid,  and  tho  construction  of  a  railway  "would 
offer  no  serious  obstacle  to  modern  engiueers.  The  gorge  uf  the  Jihan 
presents  far  f<  wer  difficulties  than  those  of  the  Zamanri  and  Saros,  and 
gives  more  direct  actiess  to  tho  Euphrates  valley  :  a  ruilway  conducted 
by  either  of  tiie  other  defiles  would  still  have  Amanus  to  cross  between 
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Cilicia  and  Syria,  whereas  by  the  Jihan  routo  the  Euphrales  could  be 
I'eacbed  at  Birejik  M'ithout  any  further  obstaclo  of  a  serious  naturo 
having  to  be  overcome.* 

The  Amti-Tauros,  properly  so-called,  consists  of  two  ranges  which 
enclose  the  valley  of  tho  upper  Saros,  and  lie  at  right  angles  to  the 
general  direction  of  the  Taunis  ;  but  it  is  usual  to  include  under 
the  term  tho  Ala  Dagh,  which  runs  due  north  for  about  fifty  miles  from 
the  Cilician  Gates,  and  has  been  described  as  one  of  the  loftiest  ranges 
iu  Asia  Minor.  There  is  really  more  affinity  between  this  mountain 
and  the  westernmost  of  the  Saros  ranges,  than  between  the  latter  and 
the  Bimboa  Dagh  on  the  oast  of  tho  river:  for  the  last  named  belongs 
to  a  distinct  sybtem,  and  is  divided  from  tho  main  mass  of  Taurns  by  a 
deep  and  widu  depression ;  whereas  both  the  Ala  Dagh  and  the  range 
west  of  the  Saros  (it  has  no  single  name)  are  jointed  to  the  Taurus 
nt  their  southern  extremities  and  hardly  distiDguiahable  at  first  from  it. 
It  would  be  very  hard,  for  example,  to  say  at  what  point  the  Saros 
ceases  to  flow  through  the  Anti-Taurus  and  enters  the  Taurus. 

The  western  Saros  range  springs  up  abruptly  on  the  east  of  the 
rolling  country  of  western  Cappadocia,  where  east  and  south  of  Erjies 
tho  Ottoman  Government  has  settled  a  medley  of  tribes,  Kurds, 
Circassians,  and  Avshar,  among  tho  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Turks. 
This  region  is  almost  entirely  treeless,  very  fertile,  and,  being  of  an 
average  height  of  4000  to  5000  feet  above  sea-level,  is  cool  in  summer. 
Northwards  both  the  Saros  ranges  are  merged  in  tho  higher  plateau  of 
Uzun  Yalla,  the  Circassian  stronghold,  a  vast  rolling  expanse  well 
watered  but  trcelcsa  and  seldom  elevated  less  than  6000  feet  above  the 
sea.  In  tlvis,  the  most  northern  point  of  the  Mediterranean  watershed, 
the  Zamanti,  tho  Saros,  and  the  KJiurman  Su  take  their  rise. 

The  western  range  is  composed  of  several  small  mountain  groups 
mostly  rising  to  about  10,000  feet,  with  low  intervening  depressions. 
The  traveller  coming  from  the  west  has  a  choice  of  seven  passes  whereby 
to  enter  tlm  Sarod  valley,  but  of  these  only  three  are  in  common  use.  The 
seven,  takt-n  in  order  from  tho  north,  are: — 1.  Yedi  Oluk.  2,  Kabak 
Tepe.  3.  Kuru  Chai.  4.  Kuru  Bel.  6.  Gyuk  Bel.  6.  Dedo  Bel.  7.  Kaz 
or  Gez  Bel. 

I  have  crossed  Kob.  1  and  7,  but  unfortunately  have  never  seen  the 
most  inii>ortant  pass  of  all,  No.  .^,  th«  Kuru  Chai.  The  rest  are  unim- 
portant and  difficult  tracks,  No,  5,  crossed  by  Sterrett  in  1884,  being 
perhaps  ihe  mo-t  frequently  used. 

The  three  principal   passes  (Nos.  1,  3,  and  7)   are  oil  fairly  easy; 

*  Tbe  eaatemmnet  pnsa  from  Beheane  U>  Ma]ati&  I  hiive  aover  traversed.  An  account 
of  it  ifl  contiiined  in  Ainsworth's  '  Travela,'  i.  p.  2(32 ;  and  tho  nncient  routes  in  that 
district  aTts  enumerated  in  *  Hist.  Geog.,'  p.  280.  llufiz  Paelta  drag^d  guaa  over  the 
Behesiie  Piuss  in  }S'ii). 
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a  good  canriage  road  could  be  made  over  any  one  of  them  with  very  little 
cutting  or  embanking:  in  fact,  we  took  a  light  waggon  over  both  the 
Yedi  Oluk  and  the  Kiiz  Bel  in  1890,  in  the  former  case  with  much 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  trees  which  block  the  path  on  both  sides 
of  the  summit ;  in  the  latter  with  coiuparatlve  ease,  though  the 
road  had  not  been  prepared  for  wheel-traffic.  I  believe  that  no 
four-whoolod  araha  has  crossed  either  pass  before  or  since,  but  our 
venture  shows  how  easily  a  good  wheel-track  could  be  made.  The 
Kuru  Chai  is  reported  easier  even  than  the  Kaz  Bel:  it  is  the  defile 
through  which  the  Roman  military  road  to  the  east  was  carried,*  and 
it  is  traversed  by  a  principal  route  between  Eaisariye  and  the  Albistan 
diBtrict  at  the  present  day. 

Thti  Yedi  Ohih  is  really  a  pass  leading  southward  from  Azizie  (on  the 
edge  of  Uzun  Yaila)  into  the  Saroa  valley,  but  it  can  be  entered  from 
the  weat  by  crossing  a  depreesion  north  of  Kara  Kiliso  Diigh.f  and 
striking  the  Azizie  road  near  the  Avshar  settlement  of  Guljuklar.  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  doubts  whether  the  Romans  used  this  pass  as  a  direct 
route  to  Caesarea,  but  decides  that  a  road  from  Ariarathia  (Azizie) 
came  this  way  to  join  the  great  east  road  after  its  descent  from  the 
Kuru  Chai.  From  Guljuklar  the  track  runs  due  south  up  the  valley  of 
a  tributary  of  the  Zamanti,  crossing  and  recrossing  tho  bed ;  the  incline 
is  very  slight  and  the  track  smooth.  After  7  miles,  near  tho  head- 
waters of  the  stream,  the  path  turns  to  the  east  and  climbs  to  tho 
watershed  which  is  here  comparatively  low.  For  horses  tho  ascent  is 
quite  easy,  hut  as  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  engineer  tho  road,  or 
lop  the  trees,  the  last  gradients  proved  terribly  difficult  foronr  waggon; 
indeed  we  spent  one  and  a  half  hoars  in  surmounting  tho  last  200  yards, 
and  had  to  unload  everything.  A  track  similar,  but  more  thickly  beaet 
with  trees,  leads  diagonally  down  the  farther  side,  and  we  found  that 
it  was  not  feasible  to  take  the  waggon  down  the  path ;  we  were  forced, 
therefore,  to  adopt  the  hazardous  expedient  of  locking  its  wheels  and 
letting  it  down  a  dry  watercourse  with  ropes,  which,  strange  to  say, 
wo  accomplished  without  disaster.  Once  down  the  first  steep  wo  found 
a  fair,  unencumbered  track  loading  down  by  a  tributaiy  of  the  Saroa, 
but  our  troubles  were  not  over,  for  careless  driving  on  the  part  of  our 
arabaji  at  a  steep  side  incline  resulted  in  waggon  and  horses  rolling 
down  the  mountain  side  for  about  50  feet ;  luckily  the  latter  were  not 
hurt,  and  we  patched  up  the  waggon  sufficiently  to  admit  of  its  pro- 


•  Batnaay,  'Hiat.  Qeog.'  p.  271,  and  Pnrt  TI.  of  tliiB  pnpoT.    Most  anfortauRtely  « 
left  uur  nncroid  Ixibind  uji  in  IvaUariyo  in  iH'M,  iiml  did  rrnt  diecoTeT  Uie  fact  till  too  i 
late  to  Hutid  back     I  cau  give  no  altitudea,  tticrefurt?,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Aoti* 
Ttturua  reRiou. 

t  In  *  Hint.  Geog.,'  p.  271,  a  atatement  of  diatances.  kc,  la  piven :  Btcrrett  ('  Epigraph. 
Journey,'  p.  30G)  statea  that  he  crossed  bj  thiu  yate,  but  gire^  b&idlj  anj  detuila. 
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cceding  to  the  Saros  without  further  mishap.  It  must  bo  conceded, 
however,  that  tho  Yedi  Oluk  is  not  yet  exactly  "  practicable  for  wheels." 
Th©  diBtance  through  the  paea  from  the  Zamanti  to  the  Saros  i« 
24  miles. 

The  Kaz  (or  Gcz)  Bel  is  the  southernmoBt  pass  and  carrieH  an  im- 
portant Toad  from  Kaisarij-e  to  Hajin,  and  ao  to  Sis  and  oaBtern 
Ciiicia  (see  p.  658).  This  route,  reached  from  Syria  through  the  "gap 
"between  Amanua  and  the  Giaur  Dagh,  was  porbaps  used  by  Assyrian 
armies  in  their  expeditions  to  Tyana  and  Bouth-weBtem  Cappadocia. 
It  is  possible  also  to  reach  Comana  or  Gyuksun  (Cocubub)  directly  [by 
this  paee :  for,  once  the  western  range  is  crosBed,  tracks  are  found 
leading  across  the  broad,  rolling  valley  in  all  directions. 

More  labour  has  been  bestowed  on  this  road  than  on  that  through 
tho  Ycdi  Oluk,  and  we  experienced  little  difficulty  on  cither  slope.  The 
pass  begins  at  the  email  Turkish  village  of  Soraijik,  and  ascends 
gradually  in  an  easterly  and  then  a  northerly  direction,  keeping  high 
up  on  the  right  bank  of  a  stream  which  flows  to  the  Zamanti.  The 
valley  is  finely  wooded  but  contains  no  villages.  The  level  of  the 
stream  is  reached  about  three  mites  up,  near  its  source,  and  then  b^ns 
the  ascent  of  the  watershed,  a  sharp  ridge  np  which  the  road  lis 
engineered  in  very  steep  zigzags,  intended  for  the  passage  of  bullook- 
arabaa,  but  not  impracticable,  though  difficult,  for  lighter  vehielea.  The 
eastern  slope  is  easier,  and  the  upper  plateau  of  tho  Urvimlu  Chai  is 
reached  in  about  three  and  a  half  hours  from  Seraijifc.  Tho  main  road 
turns  south-eastward  to  Urumlu ;  that  to  Sbahr  north-eastward,  and 
reaches  tho  level  of  the  Saros  valley  by  an  easy  descent  of  two  honrp. 
Not  having  had  an  aneroid  when  we  crossed  the  Kaz  Bel,  I  can  only 
guess  at  its  ele\'ation  :  Urumlu  is  about  4950  feet  and  Sliahr  (Comana) 
about  6000  feet  above  seti-level ;  tho  pass  rises  to  fully  3000  feet  above  the 
latter,  and  the  mountain  north  of  it  (Kozan  Dagh)  is  quite  2000  feet 
higher  still,  i.e.  about  10,000  feet.  The  mountains  immediately  west 
of  Shahr  (Dcde  Dagh  and  Elgeran  Dagh),  to  judge  by  tho  amount  of 
snow  upon  them  in  August  1890,  and  also  in  July  1891,  must  be  higher 
than  Kozan  Dagh.  They  fall  towards  the  Saroa  in  tremendous  precipices 
and  form  by  far  the  most  imposing  part  of  the  western  range  of  Anti- 
Taums. 

The  valley  of  tho  upper  Saros  which  divides  the  western  and  eastern 
ranges  is  aa  striking  a  region  as  any  in  Asia  Minor.  Penned  in  between 
precipitous  walls  it  lies  apart  from  the  rest  of  Cappadocia  and  posseBses 
a  character  of  its  own;  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  it  attained 
a  myaterioua  sanctity  in  very  ancient  tiroes,  as  tho  seat  of  tho  great 
goddess  Ma,  and  preserved  for  so  many  centuries  a  worsliip  alien  to  the 
Aryan  population  which  had  Bpread  over  the  peninsula.  At  the  present 
day  it  is  the  main  stronghold  of  a  BiuguLir  nomadic  race,  the  Avshar, 
who  appear  to  have  come  from  northern  Persia  and  to  have  been  forced 
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Boutliward  from  Uzun  Yaila  by  CircasBian  immigrants  not  many  years] 
ago.  The  allegiance  which  they  profess  to  the  God  of  Islam,  and  to 
the  Sultan  is  equally  dubious :  like  tho  Kurds  of  tho  eastern  Taurtts 
they  aro  idolaters  and  offerers  of  sacrifice,  and  defy  alike  tbe  ctm-i 
Bcription  and  the  tobacco  laws.  The  Turka  of  the  western  plains  shake 
their  iToads  at  tlie  name  of  Avshar,  whom  they  hold  dovil-worshippere 
and  broken  men,  but,  nevertheless,  we  found  thora  hospitable,  intelligent, 
and  trustworthy.  Tho  women,  as  in  Kurd  villages,  mix  and  talk  freely 
with  tho  men,  and  Ecem  more  intelligent  and  spirited  tlian  tme 
Moslem  women  ;  they  hardly  veil  themselves  at  all  oven  in  the  presence 
of  infidels.  Both  sexes  wear  brilliant  colours,  brigbt  blues  and  reds, 
and  the  women  adorn  their  heads  with  large  yellow  kerchiefs  and  the 
long  pendent  plaits  of  their  hair  with  a  profusion  of  gold  coins.  The 
plaits  aro  tliiu  and  numerous,  and  are  strung  upon  transverse  sticks, 
which  serve  to  keep  them  apart  and  away  from  the  wearer's  shoulders 
and  face:  in  fact,  they  servo  much  the  same  purpose  as  combs  in 
western  coijfure.  Both  sexes  aro  well  built  and  handsome.  Certain 
of  these  Avshar  migrate  in  winter  to  the  plains  south  of  Taurus  where 
Mr.  Bent  found  them  in  1890;  the  rest  remain  in  tho  villages. 
Nomadic  habits  are  still  strong  even  with  tho  most  settled  of  these 
people:  the  inhabitauts  of  Eemer,  5225  feet  above  sea  level,  situated 
near  abnodant  springs  and  in  tho  midst  of  rich  grass,  remove  two  or 
throo  miles  away  to  yaila  during  tho  summer  months,  and  we  found 
tbe  inhabitants  of  Koiycro  and  Yalak  encamped  not  200  yards  from 
their  own  doors. 

The  valley  varies  in  width  from  about  four  miles  at  Eoiyore  and 
Kemer  to  hardly  half  a  milo  at  Shahr :  between  the  first  and  last-named 
places,  which  are  12  miles  apart,  the  fall  of  the  Saros  is  about  1000 
feet;  its  flow  is  sluggish  and  its  banks  and  bottom  soft  at  first,  but  it 
soon  becomes  rapid  and  tho  bed  more  rocky.  Near  Ecmer  tho  river 
turns  westward,  and  as  the  Bimboa  Dagh  maintains  its  southerly 
direction,  a  great  bay  of  rolling  plain  opens  south  of  tho  river, 
through  which  the  road  to  Gyuksnn  takes  its  way.  The  stream 
begins  presently  to  cut  its  way  deeper  into  the  plateau,  and  flows  for 
some  distance  beyond  Shahr  through  a  very  narrow  gorge:  an  interval 
of  open  country  dotted  with  villages,  Circassian,  Turkman,  and  Armenian, 
succeeds,  and  then  the  river  plunges  into  the  Taurus  and  flows  down 
a  canon  whoso  sides  are  more  than  1000  feet  high,  to  the  point  wheie 
we  crossed  it  below  Hajin  (see  p.  659).  From  Shahr  to  that  bridge  is 
about  40  miles,  and  the  full  of  the  Saros  in  that  distance  is  2570  feet. 
Shahr,  the  modem  representative  of  Golden  Comana,  is  the  chief  place, 
from  an  administrative  point  of  view,  in  the  valley  :  it  is  a  miserable 
Armenian  village  of  100  LouBes,  about  twontj'-fiv©  years  old,  built  among 
tho  ruius  of  the  old  city,  of  which  a  theatre,  fragments  of  a  bath,  part 
of  a  temple  (now  ft  church}  and  numerous  walls,  and  doorways,  aie 
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a"bove  gronnd :  more  lies  beneath,  to  judgo  liy  the  hillocky  appoaranoo 
of  the  floil  at  the  bottom  and  on  the  ripht  of  iho  valley. 

The  eastern  wall,  formed  by  Eimboa  Dagh,  is  impassable  at  any 
point  for  beasts  of  burden  or  wheel-traffic,  and  the  traveller  who 
wiahea  to  reach  the  coimtry  east  of  Anti-Tanma  mnst  donblo  either  the 
northern  or  southern  end  of  the  rnngo,  whoso  Bnow-strcakod  cliffs  rise 
to  9000  feet  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Saros.  The  northern  ronto 
ascends  from  Koiyero  in  one  hour  to  a  high  rolling  plateau  which 
stretches  northward  and  eastward  of  Bimboa  Dagh  :  at  first  the  country- 
iH  park-lilce,  but  the  trees  become  gradually  more  sparse  and  ceaso 
almost  entirely  east  of  the  Khurraan  Su,  whose  deep  valley  is  the  only 
notable  feature  on  the  road  to  Gyurun.  The  track  is  naturally  smooth 
and  easy,  and  requires  littlo  assietanco  from  man:  for  the  most  part  it 
ascends  gentle  acclivities  out  of  one  river  basin  and  descends  gentle 
declivities  into  another- — from  the  Saros  valley  into  that  of  the  Ehnrman 
Su  which  flows  to  the  Jiban,  and  from  the  latter  to  the  head  waters  of 
a  stream  flowing  to  the  Tokhma  Su,  and  eventually  to  the  Euphrates. 
Thus,  near  the  village  of  Bash  Uren  no  loss  important  a  watershed  is 
crossed  than  that  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Persian  Gulf, 

The  Avshar  villages  cease  as  soon  as  the  eastern  plateau  is  reached 
and  the  Akja  Kurds  begin.  The  latter,  however,  do  not  monopoliso 
this  region,  for  many  villages  either  partly  or  wholly  Armenian  are 
met  with,  especially  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tokhma  Sn,  where 
they  were  founded  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  the  Armenians 
migrated  in  great  numbers  from  Greater  Armenia  towards  the  west 
and  south.  Circassians  also  have  strayed  southwards  from  tJzun  Yaila 
and  inhabit  a  few  villages  north  of  the  Gyurun  road  :  and  there  is  a 
Bprinkling  of  nondescripts  who  call  themselves  Turks  and  are  probably 
Turkmans,  inhabiting  one  or  two  villages  east  of  Gyurun,  e.g.  Kizil 
Gyurun,  and  many  in  the  valley  of  the  Tokhma  Su  and  the  depression 
lietween  Derende  and  Albistan. 

The  Kurds,*  who  are  found  in  such  numbers  in  the  triangle  of 
which  Malatia  is  the  apex,  and  the  Tokhma  Su,  the  Taurus,  and  Bimboa 
Dagh  the  sides,  are  for  the  most  part  orthodox  Sunni  Musulraans  (at  least 
in  name),  whereas  the  Kurds  who  possess  the  mountains  cast  of  Sivas 
from  Divrik  to  Shabhan  Kara  Hissar  are  Shiito,  and  included  by  the 
Turks  with  other  heretics  under  the  generic  term  of  contempt,  Kizil-haah. 
The  last-named  Kurds  have  retaine<l  their  tribal  organisation  more  com- 
pletely than  their  congeners  south  of  the  Tokhma  iSu,  and  are  regarded 
as  more  intractable  and  dangerous.  Not  that  much  good  has  ever  been 
said  of  the  Anti-Taurus  Kurds :  Sterrett  calls  those  settled  between  Arga 
and  the  Tokhma  Su  "  an  inhospitable,  murderous  set  of  filthy  villains  "  ; 


*  See  Aiasworth'a  nocount  of  these  Eanliy '  Travels,'  vol.  i.  p.  249. 
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and  all  the  Turkish  villagers  in  the  Anti-Taums  give  their  Kurdish 
neighLoura  a  bad  name.  For  our  own  part,  wo  experienced  both  in 
1890  and  1891  more  spontaneouB  hospitality  at  their  hands  tban  at  those 
of  any  Turk,  and  wore  always  delighted  with  tbe  courtesy,  intelligence, 
and  fair  dealing  of  our  hoBts.  Wo  have  slept  in  their  houses,  camped 
near  their  villages  or  among  their  touts,  and  been  dependent  on  them 
for  food  for  many  days :  it  is  true  that  on  one  occasion  they  attacke^l 
one  of  our  servants  when  separated  from  us,  and  I  have  heard  a  bey 
stigmatise  his  own  tribesmen  as  "  thieves  to  a  man " ;  bat,  on  the 
whole,  our  experience  has  been  that  they  trust  and  delight  to  honour  a 
European  who  treats  them  coiirtoouely,  does  not  allow  his  guards  (if  fae 
has  any)  to  hector  or  rob  them,  and  ia  not  accompanied  by  their  pot 
aversion,  a  Circassian. 

They  retain,  indeed,  some  measure  of  tribal  organisation,  for  almo«t 
every  village  is  ruled  by  its  own  agha  or  bei/,  and  they  are  essentially 
nomadic  in  their  habits.  Owing  to  the  great  elevation  of  their  plateaux, 
on  which  snow  lies  for  five  months  or  more,  their  houses  are  generally 
either  sunk  many  feet  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  or,  whore  the  rock 
is  soft,  hollowed  out  in  the  hill-sides.  It  is  not  until  a  night  is  spent  in 
one  of  their  Louses  that  the  traveUer  discovers  that  what  appears  to 
be  a  little  group  of  small  log-huts  on  a  slope  is  really  a  veritable 
ant-hill. 

A  few  villages  of  true  Kizil-bath  Kurds  undoubtedly  exist  in  this 
district,  shunned  and  despised  by  their  neighbours  :  Kara  Kuyu,  about 
eight  miles  west  of  Gyuruii,  ia  an  instance  ;  and  we  noticed  exceedingly 
unorthodox  traits  in  the  religious  beliefs  of  Kurds  in  the  valley  of  the 
Gyuk  Sn  and  on  the  southern  slope  of  Taurus  abuvo  Marash.  The  former 
set  up  wooden  crosses  over  new  graves,  and  tio  three  rag  dolls  to  the 
cross-bar  to  receive  the  spirit  of  tbe  dtcoasGd  person.  One  of  these  dolls 
I  secured,  and  have  presented  to  the  I'itt-Kivcrs  Collection  in  Oxford. 
The  latter  certainly  offer  animals  and  fruits  on  stone  altars,  and  their 
Jiiij'as  are  priefits  of  a  more  primitive  faith  than  Islam. 

The  northern  route  forks  at  Urtulu,  one  road  going  by  the  valley  of 
the  Khurman  Su  to  Yarpuz  and  Albistan  (this  was  traversed  by 
Sterrett*),  the  other  continuing  duo  east  to  Gyurun.  Wo  followed  tho 
latter,  and  I  give  rough  estimates  of  the  mileage  along  it  from  th* 
Saros: — 

18  Khiirmnn  Su  at  Akdere  yaita  (KardX 

22  iJudh  Uix'n  (Kurd  and  Annenion). 

29  Wiitcrshi.l  ofTokhmaSu  valley. 

32  Knru  Kiivu  (Kizithiiah  Kurd). 

34  Kizil  GvuniQ  (Turk). 


—    Koiyore, 

H  Koiyere  yaila. 

3    Edge  of  plRteau, 

5     Porrot  (Kurd). 

8  Urtulu  iKiird). 
12J  Bozuk  (Kurd). 
15    Wutersli<?d  ot  Kbnrman  valley. 


89  Gyurun,  4950  feeL 


•  'Epigraph.  Journey,' pp.  290  302  30G. 
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Oyamn  •—Ptolemy's  Gaxiraina — is  a  dean,  well-built  town,  eifcend- 
tng,  with  its  eubuibs,  about  five  miles  down  tlio  narrow  valley  of  the 
Tokluna  Su,  which  descends  to  the  town  from  the  north  through  a  very 
narrow  gorge.  The  courae  of  the  river  ie  marked  for  milea  by  gardens, 
whose  beauty  is  enhanced  by  the  treeless  aridity  of  the  neighbouring 
hills ;  the  water-supply  never  fails,  even  in  the  hottest  Bummer.  The 
inhabitante  are  about  10,000  in  number,  mainly  Armenians,  but  in- 
cluding a  considerable  moiety  of  Musulmans,  orthodox  and  heretical. 
Owing  to  the  proximity  of  Uzun  Yaila,  Circassian  influence  is  pre- 
dominant. 

Two  notable  "  Hittite"  iriacripf ions,  seen  by  Sir  C-  Wilson  in  1879,  are 
■carved  on  the  rock  near  the  point  where  tlio  Tokhma  Su  emerges  from 
ita  narrow  gorge.  The  triangle  east  of  Biraboa  Dagh  is  a  land  of  the 
'"  Hittites,"  and  must  have  been  the  seat  of  a  remarkable  civiliBation  in 
«»rly  times.  At  the  Palanga  chijlik,  not  far  from  Derende,  we  found,  in 
1691,  an  archaic  statue  with  an  incised  "  HJttito"  legend  running  round 
it,  and  a  small  basaltic  lion  is  built  into  a  wall  bard  by:  a  few  miles 
south  two  largo  lions,  first  seen  by  Von  Vincke.f  stand  in  a  roadside 
cemetery,  the  site,  perhaps,  of  a  forgotten  palace  :  and  one  of  the  most 
curious  raonumeuts  of  the  "  Hittite  "  class  stood  for  long  in  »  graveyard 
near  Izgin,  and  has  now  been  conveyed  to  Albistan,  namely,  a  stone 
wedge  about  nine  feot  high,  inscribed  on  all  fuur  Bides.  News  has 
reached  us  lately  of  the  discovery  at  Malatia  of  a  monament  of  the 
«ame  type  with  incised  inscription ;  and,  doubtless,  the  Kurdish 
mountains  and  the  Euphrates  valley  will  yield  others  when  thoroughly 
■explored.  J 

The  southern  route  leaves  the  river  at  Kemer,  and  passing  through 
Yalak  (where  a  road  from  Shahr  comes  in),  rounds  the  southern  end  of 
the  main  chain  of  Bimboa  Dagh,  crcssiag  a  depression  which  separates 
the  chain  from  the  foot-hills  of  Taurus,  and  descends  to  Keklik  Oglu, 
and  thence  through  a  Circassian  district  to  the  valley  of  the  Gyuk  Su. 
The  river  itKelf  is  reached  at  Gyuksun,  the  chief  to^vn  of  this  district, 
in  modem  as  in  aucient  times.  It  is  a  semi-troglodyte  town  of  300 
dwellings,  excavated  for  the  most  part  in  the  soft  rock  of  an  isolated  hill 
which  rises  out  of  tlio  plaiu  :  twenty-eight  of  its  families  are  Armenian 
Christians,  the  rest  call  themselves  Turks,  but  vary  little  in  type  or 


•  Ainaworth,  p.  239. 

t  Bterrctt,  by  aoino  oonfusion,  ascribes  the  discorery  of  these  lions  to  Yon  Moltke. 
TLe  latter  uevcr  moutions  them  ia  his  *  Letters,'  and  Hitter  quotes  Voa  Vtucke  vh&x  he 
deaciibca  them. 

J  The  "HittitB"  monument.^,  fouiul  by  us  in  tlio  Anti-Taurus  rpgion  in  1HI>1,  ha\o 
been  published  in  the  '  Becueil  deaTravoux  relfttifs  ii  la  Philologie,'  &e.,  edited  by  Prof. 
MaBp<^ro,  as  a  sequel  to  the  paper  on  the  Tjaneau  monumenta,  &c.,  published  previously 
ID  that  journal  by  Trof,  Kanisay  and  myself. 
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Itabita  from  tbo  Avshar  and  Kurds  in  their  neighbourliood.*  It  in  a 
miserable  ant-bill  of  a  town,  out  of  tbe  line  of  trade,  and  robbed  of  tho 
fruita  of  its  rich  valley  by  the  Circas-siaiis  wbom  the  Ottoman  Govern- 
lueut  has  allowed  to  settle  about  it.f  The  Circassian  villages  north  of 
GyukBun  are  the  earliest  Bcttleinoutfi  made  by  this  race  in  the  Anti- 
Taurus,  and  under  tho  rule  of  tbreo  feudal  beys,  Mchemet,  Mabmoud, 
uiid  Tahar,  prosper  exceedingly  and  overawe  the  Turks  and  Christians, 
and  oven  the  loual  officials.  Having  stipulated  fur  immunity  from 
interfercnco,  these  beye  keep  their  tribcemcu  quiet  and  enjoy  (com- 
paratively speaking)  a  good  reputauuu.  East  of  Gyuksun,  however, 
a  large  number  of  Circassian  villages  have  been  foumled  more  recently, 
of  which  the  jirincipal  ia  Funduk  on  the  right  Imnk  of  the  Gynk  Su, 
for  whose  inhabitiints  no  one,  Muhulnum  or  Christian,  has  a  good  word  ; 
thfy  beset  tho  Albistau  road,  they  rub  the  older  Turkman  and  Kurd 
villages  which  occur  at  intervals  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and 
murder  with  comi>arative  impunity  tbose  who  resist : — "  Just  a  hard 
lot"  was  the  verdict  passed  upon  them  by  an  American  mission  lady  who 
has  passed  many  years  in  travelling  about  this  wild  district.  Their 
villages  contiuue  right  down  to  the  junction  of  the  Gyuk  Su  with  thd 
Jihau,  and  they  are  in  continual  collision  with  the  Zeitunli  and  Hajinli 
Armenians. 

It  would  not  be  fair  to  say  that  the  Ottoman  Government  makes  no  j 
attempt  to  keep  these  unruly  strangers  in  order — the  fact  that  we  fonnd 
the  prison  at  Albistan  full  of  them  proves  tho  contrary — but  no  one  can  ' 
assort  that  with  the  small  force  at  its  disposal  it  can  cope  adequately 
with  so  large  a  body  of  tribesmen,  strong,  insubordinate,  and  re- 
Bourccful.  The  Armenians  thonvselves  believe  that  these  vigorous 
MuBubuans  have  been  imported  to  be  a  menace  to  themselves,  and 
that  much  is  overlooked  on  condition  that  they  watch  and  harass  th© 
Zeitunlis,  I  do  not  know  how  far  this  is  true,  nor  whether  the  Guv- 
emment  is  really  cognisant  of  tho  outrages  committed  by  Circassians. 
I  only  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  during  the  past  twenty-five 
years  very  largo  bodies  of  Cuuoasian  immigrants  have  been  admitted 
into  eastern  Asia  Minor,  and  distributed  among  the  Armenians  without 
any  adequate  provision  being  made  for  tho  restraining  of  their  natural 
ferocity  and  predatory  habits.  CouBequeutly  every  high  roa*l  from  the 
Gulf  of  lekcnderun  to  tho  Black  Sea  has  become  uusafe,  and  brigandage 
is  carried  even  into  the  towns,  as  was  shown  recently  by  an  outrage  com- 
mitted in  the  middle  of  Samsun,  tho  chief  port  of  tho  Black  Sea  littoral. 


*  Tltiey  arc  doubtless  of  the  Turkman  rocc  who  bejjan  to  inTnde  this  port  of  tJi« 
Taurus  about  tlie  twellth  ceutury;  they  vtcio  tbeu  a  purely  nomadio  race,  living  io 
f/oila*  (VBghram  of  EilL-geft,  I.e.  tupra,  p.  GGG). 

t  Oyuimjii  Bhow*  liltlo  nowadays  of  au^h  eiviUBation  as  that  bocd  by  Tadehoiiiaf 
^'Hist.  Jo  Jet.  lliri,'  th.  iv,),  who  ailla  it  "quailnia  ch'iiaa  nomine  Coxou,  in  <iaa  eral 
■■niTiiiiti  uberteiit  atque  Ktiputa  omuibuB  LiJoiB  qute  uobis  cnuit  neccfsario." 
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From  GyukBun  two  roada  lead  eastward,  one  by  the  south  hank  of 
the  river  direct  to  Albistan,  the  other  to  Yarjmz  keeping  some  distatioo 
to  the  north  of  the  Gyuk  Su  under  the  southern  slope  of  a  low  range 
which,  spriuging  from  the  Bimboa  Dagh,  runs  parallel  with  the  Taurus 
as  far  as  the  Khurman  Su,  and  euckises  on  the  south  the  rolling  plateau 
described  above  in  connection  with  the  northern  road  to  Gyurun.  The  road 
croBseB  three  affluents  of  the  Gyuk  Sn,  and  contjimiug  north-east  (whllo 
the  river  bcude  rather  south  of  east),  crosses  a  low  chain,  ihe  Atlas  Dagh, 
into  the  valley  uf  an  affluent  of  the  Khunwan  Su,  at  whoso  head-waters 
is  situated  Yarpuz,  tlio  ancient  Arabissua,  oiu-e  ituportant,  but  now  robbed 
of  all  trade  by  Albistan,*  18  miles  to  the  south-eastward.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  true  Turks  with  a  few  Armenians — one  and  all  wretchedly 
jioor  and  living  in  a  collection  of  ill-built  huts.  I  have  seen  no  town 
or  village  in  Asiatic  Turkey  wherein  the  conditions  of  life  were  loss 
agreeable. 

Some  miles  before  reaching  it,  trees  cease,  and  a  bare,  rolling 
country,  all  too  familiar  to  travellers  in  central  Cappadocia,  stretches 
towards  the  horizon,  relieved  only  by  a  distant  prospect  of  the  forests 
and  snows  of  Beimt  Dagh  on  the  south,  and  the  rank  vegetation  of  the 
marsh  in  which  the  Sogutli  Irmak,  the  Khurman  Su,  the  Jihan,  and 
the  Gyuk  Su  meet.  The  most  remarkable  feature  on  the  road  is  an 
immense  sonrco  a  mile  west  of  Izgin,  where  a  number  of  streams  of  icy 
water  slide  ont  from  under  arid  rocks,  and  form  a  large  pond,  Ijosido 
which  nomads  pitch  their  tents  in  summer;  the  pond  diHcharges  a 
large  volume  of  water  into  the  Khurman  Su  just  before  its  junction 
with  the  Jihan,  and  like  all  the  springs  in  this  region,  is  full  of  small 
trout. 

Albistan  is  situated  on  tlie  Jihan  itself  about  two  miles  below  itv 
main  source,  at  the  southern  end  of  an  extensive  plain  which  contracts 
gradually  to  the  northward,  and  forms  a  clearly  marked  depression 
between  the  western  plateau  of  Biinl>oa  Dagh,  and  the  hills  which  divide 
the  valleys  of  Jihan  and  Euphrates.  The  town  is  mainly  Armenian,, 
but  strongly  garrisoned  as  an  outpost  against  Zeitun.  Its  1500  houses 
are  well  bnilt,  and  its  bazara  large  and  busy,  but  its  development  is 
hindered  by  the  notorious  unhealthiness  of  its  situation,  due  doubtless 
to  the  neighbouring  marsh. 

The  southern  valleys  of  Anti-Taurus  contain  the  most  remarkable 
remains  of  a  Koiuau  military  frontier  road  which  exist  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  roadway  is  so  well  preserved,  and  the  milestones  so  numerous,  that 


*  Albiatan  is  meationet)  aeveral  times  under  the  name  of  Ablaetlm  bj  ArmeniRti  bii- 
torians  (e.g.  Matthtjw  cf  Eiiessa,  jy.  261,  ed-  Dulaurier),  but  not  l)orore  the  eJeventh 
century.  It  woe  hclJ  by  the  Franks  1097-1105.  In  115i  it  -wbh  called  Ibo  capital  of 
Dthuhbn  (Jihan),  mid  waa  ceded  by  KiliJ  Ar:j1an  in  11(}1  to  Yiikub  ArsiluD.  (&oe 
Dulaurier,  intr  p  xlv.  Arm.  voL  or '  Rccucil  dcs  Hiflt.  dee  Croisodcs' ;  and  also  Panl  of 
Aleppo  in  *  Travele  of  Macarius,'  p.  450.) 
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I   have   thought  ifc  worth  while  to  subjoin  to   this  paper   a  detailed 
acoount  aud  map  of  the  road  ia  the  valleys  of  the  Saros  aud  Gyuk  Sa. 

The  followiog  table  gives  approximate  distaooes  and  altitudes  on  the 
•onthem  road  from  Shahr  to  Albistan.* 


Mllei. 


Fe«t. 


BltKOU. 

Keiiier  (ATshar)     

SoGO 

24-50 

Yulok         „ 

.. 

.. 

Watcrslietl  of  Gyuk  8a  . .      . . 

esGO 

2.^  05 

Keklik  O^lu  (Kurd)      ..      .. 

C215 

23  95 

Tftliar  Bci  Koi  (Circflssiaii) 

,. 

,. 

Muhmud  Bei  Koi        „ 

.. 

.. 

Woliemct  llei  Koi       „ 

., 

.. 

Gylksuji  (Turkman  ond  Arm.) 

.. 

.. 

Kail  It  Kavak  (Turkman) 

.. 

.. 

Karanian  Oghi     „ 

5028 

24  tM) 

Circnssiau  vilkge  (new) 

537.5 

24  75 

Yarpuz  (Turk  and  Aim.)     .. 

'ISG.') 

25  20 

Izgin(Tark) 

.. 

ALBlaTAN  ..        .,        , 

4100  t?) 

PART  II. 

Dn-y- 


GI 


48 


80 


THE   MIUTAEY   BOAD   FBOH   CAK6ABEA.   TO  UELrTENE   ON   THK   EUFUBATES. 

By  D.  G.  Hogarth. 

PitOFESSOR  W.  M.  Bamsay  states,  in  his  *  Historical  Geopaphy  of  Asia 
Minor,'  f  that  "  the  backbone  of  the  Roman  road  system  ia  the  ^eat 
road  from  Ephesus  to  the  East,"  which  Strabo  J  describes  on  the  authority 
of  Artomidorua.  Eastward  of  Gaesarea,  Strabo  tells  us  briefly  that  it 
passed  by  "  Horphao  "  to  the  Euphrates,  and  finally  reached  Tomisa  ;  and 
WO  have  to  supply  from  modem  exploration  the  exact  course  followed  in 
the  mountainous  region  of  the  Anti-Taurus. 

Fortunatelyj  however,  this  can  bo  done,  not  because  Artemidorus' 
Kotvri  *^^"*  ^'^  been  better  preservL-d  to  the  east  of  Caesaroa  than  to  the 
west,  but  because  the  last  section  of  it  was  transformed  into  a  great  Roman 
military  road,  when  Cappadooia  had  become  a  frontier  province,  looking 
aoross  the  Euphrates  to  the  cast,  where  Roman  influence  extended  but 
a  short  way  beyond  the  points  of  tho  legionaries'  pikes.  Armenia — a 
hotbed  of  intrigue  aud  diisturbance,  even  when  nominally  under  Rome — 
and  Parthia,  the  stronghold  of  the  avowed  rivals  of  the  masters  of  the 
West,  could  either  of  them  throw  an  army  iuto  Cappadocia  at  short 
notice ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  emperors  found  that  no  scientific  or  assured 


*  Tbc  ahnrltut  rond  doca  not  touch  Keiner,  but  goes  direct  from  SLahr  to  Yalak. 
t  Pag*?  1».  t  l*9ge  663. 
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frontier  was  to  bo  found  farther  east,  the  Euphrates  was  fortified  with  a 
line  of  standing  camps,  connected  by  militarj*  roads. 

Mucli  of  this  groat  lino  of  defence  needs  furthor  exploration  heforo  it 
can  bo  adequately  described  ;  but  one,  and  a  most  important,  part  of  it, 
of  which  remarkable  traces  still  exist,  has  now  been  partially  explored, 
namely,  the  road  which  connected  Meliteiie,  the  central  point  of  the 
Euphrates  lines,  with  Caesarea-Mazaca,  ran  under  the  northern  face 
of  the  Taurus,  and  commamlcd  the  heads  of  the  passes  through  its 
eastern  ranges.  Tiie  section  of  this  road  which  lies  between  Caesarea 
und  the  Anti-Taurus  has  not  yet  been  examined  carefully  by  anyone 
trained  to  fullow  iho  Hue  of  an  old  highway ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  not  much  trace  of  it  will  be  found  in  a  district  continuously 
inhabited  and  frequent!}'  cultivated.  No  sooner,  however,  docs  the 
traveller  emerge  from  tho  Kuru  Chai  Pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Saros, 
than  the  old  road  appears  visible  to  his  eyes  as  a  low  embankment 
runuiog  over  smooth  and  rough  ground,  now  lost  in  a  marsh  or  broken 
by  a  torrent*s  bed  but  soon  found  again ;  ruined  bridges  mark  the 
points  where  it  crossed  tlie  river;  groups  of  milestones  lie  embedded  by 
the  track,  or  stand  in  wayside  graveyards;  and  hardly  a  village  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Saros  or  Gyuk  Su  does  not  possess  some  records  of 
the  Eoman  road-makers.  The  causes  of  the  preservation  of  the  road  are 
to  bo  sought  in  the  character  of  tho  ground  over  which  it  runs — ^not 
near  enough  to  the  hills  to  suffer  from  landslips,  or  to  the  rivei-s  to  bo 
washed  by  floods;  and  in  the  fact,  which  is  patent  (though  its  cause 
is  obscure),  that  these  valleys  were  never  thickly  inhabited,  and  indeed 
had  been  almost  deserted  for  some  time  before  the  Kurds,  Avshars,  and 
Circassians,  who  now  inhabit  them,  appeared  upon  the  scene.  The  two 
races  lawt  iiientiyued  have  invaded  this  district  within  the  past  thirty 
years,  tho  tenure  of  tho  Kurds  (offshoots  of  tho  "  Akja "  Kurds, 
settled  between  Arga  and  Alhistan,)  is  probably  not  older  than  tho 
century,  and  there  do  not  appear  to  be  half  a  dozen  villages  in  tho 
Anti-Tautus  of  a  date  earlier  than  the  advent  of  these  peoples.  To  tho 
possible  causes  of  tliis  paucity  of  inhabitants  I  shall  reour  later  in 
dealing  with  the  history  of  the  road. 

For  more  than  65  Roman  miles,  from  tho  southern  end  of  the  Kuru 
Chai  to  the  crossing  of  tho  Khurmau  Su  at  Izgin  (see  map),  tho  old 
roadway  can  be  traced  with  few  interruptions,  and  its  milestones  road. 
It  is  lost  for  a  time  in  the  deep  plain  of  the  Jihan,  but  tho  due 
may  bo  picked  up  again  in  tho  valley  of  tho  Sogutli  Irmak,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge,  a  solitary  pier  of  which  stands  at  Giaur  Urcn.  It 
ia  said  to  become  evident  again  near  Arga,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Kurdish  hills,  but  we  cannot  speak  of  it  there  from  personal  observation. 

We  propose  to  doseribo,  in  the  present  article,  tho  section  from  tho 
3aros  to  the  Sogutli  Irmak.  The  milestones  discovered  upon  it  are 
|)eihaps  the  most  perfect  series  known  ;  and  certainly  of  no  Itomnn  road 
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in  Asia  Minor  of  eqnal  length  is  so  mncli  viHiblo  evidence  in  existenoe.* 
From  this  one  section,  so  eingnlarly  preserved  to  our  days,  we  can  know 
how  the  most  imjJorUmt  military  road  in  Asia  was  engineered,  constructed, 
and  repaired. 

We  may  claim  to  be  the  first  travellers  who  have  traced  the  actual 
line  of  the  road  by  its  visible  remains,  and  fixed  the  mile  statious* 
along  it.  Professor  J.  R.  S.  Sterrett  followed  its  general  course  in  1884,  • 
and  read  a  number  of  its  milestones,!  some  having  been  discorered 
already  by  Mr.  Clayton  in  1881  and  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay  in  1882,$ 
In  1890  the  latter  was  still  uncertain  whether  the  road  crossed  to  the 
Saros  valley  by  iho  Yedi  Oluk  Pass  or  no ;  but  he  settled  that  point  in 
the  negative  by  traversing  the  defile  itself  and  the  upper  Saros  valley, 
and  finding  no  trace  of  the  road  ;  while  in  the  following  year  we  found 
a  bridge  over  the  Saros  at  Kemer,  which  made  assurance  doubly  sure 
that  the  road  descended  from  the  Euru  Chai.  The  notes  on  which  the 
following  paper  is  based  were  taken  main!}'  in  1891 ;  a  few  milestones 
are  published  from  our  discoveries  in  1S90. 


A. — Description  of  the  Road. 

"We  take  up  the  road  at  the  point  where  it  reaches  the  right 
bank  of  the  Saroe,  after  a  long  and  tortuous  descent  from  the  defiles  of 
the  Western  range  of  Anti-Taurus,  whoso  foot-hills  rise  abruptly  from 
the  river  bank  itself.  The  Kuru  Chai,  by  which  it  crosses  the  mountains, 
is  not  a  diflScult  pass :  oven  at  the  present  day  wheeled  vehicles  can 
traverse  it  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  mad©  road ;  and  it  is 
reckoned  distinctly  easier  than  either  of  the  principal  defiles  north  or 
south — tho  Yedi  Oluk  and  the  Gez  Bel — through  both  of  which  we  took  u 
light  waggon  in  1890.  The  westem  Anti-Taurus  ia  a  barrier  far  more 
formidable  in  appearance  than  reality :  seen  either  from  the  west  or 
east,  its  long  serrated  ridge,  crowned  by  crags  whoso  summits  are  from 
9000  to  10,000  feet  above  sea-level,  promieca  difficulties  of  no  ordinary 
kind ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  to  any  of  the  three  great  passes,  long 
valleys  are  found  to  lead  by  moderate  gradients  to  low  depressions 
in  tho  main  ridge,  which  close  inspection  shows  to  consist  rather  of 
small  separate  mountain  groups  than  of  one  continuous  chain — a  fact 
recognised  in  the  multiplicity  of  names,  Kara  Kilissc,  Elgeran,  Dede,' 


*  Tlie  wonderful  road  froni  Olljft  to  the  Cilieian  coast  in  in  more  perfect  prwerratioii 
biill,  but  it  i&  Dot  aboro  25  iiiilc^  in  length,  so  far  ois  wu  cuuld  see  ia  1890.  It  ia  qnito 
poedble,  boverer,  that  it  could  bo  traced  Tor  nmoy  miles  north,  of  Olba  in  the  dizectioa 
of  CoropiMtna  (Keatet). 

t  See  hie '  Epigraphical  Journey  in  Asia  Minor '  (Papers  of  Arner.  Sdiool  at  Athona, 
vol.  ii),  pp.  24U/.,  and  the  Supi>lcment  toTol.  iii.  of  the  'Corpoa  laser.  Lut.,'  parti. 
pp.  12n2  f. 

X  See  '  Bulletin  de  Cow.  HelWniijae,'  vii.,  pp.  144^. 
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Bei  Dagh,  and  so  forth — bestowed  on  the  range  by  the  modem  in- 
habitants of  the  locality,  in  contrast  to  the  nnhroken  chain  east  of 
the  Snroa,  -which]  bears  but  one  title,  Biniboa  Dagh,  Tho  highest 
and  steepest  crags  of  the  wcBtem  range  rise  to  the  eonth  of  the  Kura 
Chai,  behind  the  site  of  ancient  Comana,  forming  a  grand  background 
to  the  Tiew  across  tho  strait  gorge  in  which  lie  the  ruins  of  the  holy 
city. 

Tho  exact  point  at  which  the  Saroa  was  crossed  is  still  marked  by 
the  ruins  of  a  Roman  bridge  at  Komer,  a  village  of  ncwly-sottled 
AYBbai*s.  The  river,  though  swift,  is  not  deep  here,  and  is  fordable  in 
summer :  its  width  is  not  more  than  25  feet,  which  tho  bridge  used  to 
cross  in  two  spans.  The  arch  abutting  on  the  left  bank  remains  almost 
intact,  together  with  the  approach  from  that  side :  it  afforded  a  roadway 
10  feet  wide,  and  is  built  of  large  limestone  blocks  laid  four  abreast 
without  mortar.  Kemains  of  a  stone  parapet  appear  in  the  approach, 
but  all  trace  of  it  and  of  tho  roadway  has  vanished  on  tho  arch.  A 
pier  rests  on  a  rock  in  mid-stream ;  on  the  Th^]it  hank  the  abutment 
of  the  arch  only  remains.  The  level  of  the  Saroa  at  this  point  is  556d 
feet  above  sea-level. 

From  the  bridge  the  coarse  of  the  road  lies  at  first  S.E.,  round  the  base 
of  an  isolated  hill  on  the  right.  For  some  distance  no  sign  of  the  road- 
way itself  can  be  traced  in  the  cultivated  tract  near  tho  village ;  but  two 
miles  from  tho  river  the  traveller  begins  to  perceive  a  low  embankment, 
running  now  on  tho  right,  now  on  tho  loft  of  his  track,  liaised  a  few 
inches  above  the  general  level,  it  is  further  marked  by  the  different 
colour  of  the  herbage  growing  on  its  surface,  and  by  the  stones — remains 
of  the  nucleas — with  which  it  is  thickly  strewn.  Now  and  then  larger 
*'  confining  "  blocks  can  be  seen  on  either  side  at  the  edge  of  the  em- 
bankment. The  road  runs  along  the  bottom  of  the  broad  valley  of  an 
insignificant  tributary  of  the  JSaros,  a  mile  or  two  from  the  western  base 
of  the  Bimboa  Dagh,  and  for  eight  Roman  miles  lies  in  plain  country, 
cultivated  but  recently  in  rare  patches  by  tlie  nomadic  villagers  of 
Yalak  and  Kara  Eilisse.  The  lino  of  the  agger  is  consequently  preserved 
with  little  interruption  throughout  this  valley. 

The  graveyard  of  Kemer  is  full  of  Koman  milestones,  but  none  are 
in  titu,  although,  as  I  shall  try  to  prove  later,  a  mUe  station,  the 
ISlst  from  Melitene,  stood  at  or  near  the  village,  probably  at  one 
end  of  the  bridge  over  the  Saroa.  The  first  group  which  is  unmistak- 
ably in  titu  •  occurs  two  miles  on,  where,  at  a  point  on  the  right  of  the 
ancient  track,  we  found  six  inscribed  stones,  lying  almost  wholly  buried, 
and  spent  several  hours  in  unearthing  and  deciphering  them.  Five  bear 
the  numeral  149  in  Greek,  or  Gi'eek  and  Latin,  the  remaining  one  being 


*  Tho  1 52nd  group,  six  m  onitibcr,  vaa  etiU  tn  tita  as  lato  aa  1882 ;  but  three  of  it» 
Btoaes  hftd  been  remored  before  1890. 
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a  mere  fragment.  The  stones  on  tliis  section  are  all  of  rough  limestone, 
rounded,  about  7  feet  high,  and  from  1  foot  3  inches  to  1  foot  6  inches 
in  diameter,  'ihey  aro  generally  shaped  to  a  rude  point  at  the  top. 
About  three  foet  of  the  stone  wero  embedded  in  the  soil,  and  the 
lettering  begina  close  to  the  top,  except  in  the  case  of  certain  stones 
of  Septimius  Sovenis,  whose  inscrlptioQ  was  often  arranged  in  long  linee 
almost  encircling  the  stone.  Tho  numeral,  always  most  deeply  cut,  is 
usually  divided  by  a  clear  space  from  the  rest  of  the  text ;  next  to  it  in 
fiize  and  depth  of  cutting  ranks  the  initial  I  M  P  C  A  E  S.  As  80  per 
cent.,  however,  of  the  stones  on  this  road  bear  two  inscriptions  at  least, 
one  superscribed  over  tho  other,  it  is  often  difBcult  to  determine  how  the 
original  text  was  cut.  Rod  pigment  was  doubtless  used  to  throw  up 
the  lettering.* 

Tho  road-ombaukment  (agger)  is  uniformly  about  10  feet  wide,  and 
etill  slopes  slightly  towards  tho  crovvn  in  the  move  perfect  sections 
east  of  Kanli  Kavak.  It  thus  conforms  to  Vitruvius'  'f  rule  that  tho 
agger  should  have  a  /asthjittm  .  ...  in  jtedee  denoa  dlgitos  hinoB.  The 
surface  of  the  most  i>erfect  section  which  wo  saw  was  composed  of 
wmall  stones  hammered  down,  and  confined  by  larger  lateral  blocks;  J 
underneath  was  a  layer  of  rough  boulders,  largo  and  small,  probably 
thenuWcusof  Vitruvius,  which,  ia  tho  case  of  an  elaborately -constructed 
road,  was  laid  on  a  foundation  of  solid  masonry  (siatmnen),  itself  rest- 
ing on  a  bed  of  some  loose  substanco,  such  a^  straw.  We  nowhere 
saw  anv  trace  of  this  staiitment  nor  again  of  any  upper  pavement  of  flat 
blocks — the  fnnsfima  crusla — familiar  to  those  who  have  seen  remains  of 
Boman  roads  in  Italy  or  el.sewhere. 

'*  Flag  "  pavement  is  so  commonly  considered  an  essential  part  and 
token  of  a  Koman  road  that  a  few  words  must  bo  said  about  the  prob- 
ability of  i(s  having  been  laid  originally  on  Severus'  road.  The  fact 
that  we  never  saw  a  single  inch  of  such  a  pavement,  even  on  sections 
where  tho  agger  is  in  almost  perfect  preservation,  is  no  way  conclusive 
that  it  never  existed ;  for,  if  milestones  have  been  carried  nearly  twenty 
miles  from  thoir  stations  to  servo  for  modejn  hoadstones.S  a  fortiori  the 
small  paving  stonea  might  have  been  stripped  off  entirely  by  peasants 
in  want  of  building  material.  Villages,  though  not  numerous  in  tho 
valleys  of  the  Saros  and  Gjuk  8u,  are  still  not  insuflSioiont,  wheu 
combined  with  the  towns  of  Gyuksun  and  Albistan,  to  account  for  the 
total  disappearance  of  an  upper  pavement. 

The  fact,  however,  that  the  surface  is  perfectly  "dressed"  at  the 


*  On  a  mileatune  of  Hadrian,  found  l>y  ua  at  Aslikhar.  on  the  road  from  Sebostea 
to  NicojioUtf,  the  red  pigment  ia  now  aa  bright  in  the  letters  us  tlio  duy  it  was  first 
Applied. 

t  vii.  i. 

X  "  Margiiie*,^'  cf.  Livy,  xli.  27. 

§  E.g.  from  near  Yalak  to  Gyukaun,  eee  141  i.,  in/m. 
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present  day  lietween  the  confining  margtncs,  and  shows  no  trace  of 
having  carried  an  upper  layer,  distinctly  suggests  that  the  road  was 
"  maciidamised ;  "  in  fact,  coated  with  glarca,  not  «i7ca;  or  lapi«.  That 
raany  Roman  roads,  more  cBpccially  outside  the  towns,  were  bo  finished, 
appears  from  several  passsiges  in  ancient  authors,  notably  Livy,  xli., 
27,  who  says  of  the  censors,  Q.  Fulviua  Flaccus  and  A.  Post.  Albinua, 
that  they  were  the  first  to  put  out  to  contract  vias  etirnendas  siliee  itt 
urhct  (flarea  extra  urbem  suhstrucndas  marginandasque.  Ulpian  *  draw& 
a  similar  diatinction  in  speaking  uf  viae  terrenac,  or  mere  cross  tracks. 
It  is  unlawful,  lie  says,  i«  tiam  terrfrmm  glaream  injiccra  :  aul  stemere 
viam  lapide  quae  terrena  sit,  vel  contra  lapide  iflratnm  ierrenam  facere  ;  and 
Tibullus  ■f  mentions  both  kinds  of  roadway  in  Etruria : — 

'*  Nanujiie  opihu$  eot^tta  tnU  hie  glarta  dura 
Sternitur,  hie  apta  jungttur  arte  silexP 

Til  6  roads  paved  with  siUx  were  naturally  those  least  easily  destroyed, 
and  therefore  are  obaerved  most  often  nowadays.  Tho  above  passages, 
however,  prove  the  existence  of  an  inferior  system  of  paving,  and  it  must 
be  allowed  that  the  present  condition  of  Severus'  road  suggests  that 
(thanks  to  the  deserted  state  in  which  the  Anti-Taurus  valleys  have 
been  for  a  long  period)  a  rare  instance  of  an  agger  paved  with  glarca 
has  been  preserved  to  us. 

Two  more  milestone  groups  were  passed  on  tho  right  of  the  track 
bcfor©  the  village  of  Yulak  is  reached.  A  group  stood  in  or  near  the 
village  itself,  represented  by  two  stones  in  tho  graveyard.  The 
villagers  are  Avshars,  not  long  arrived  in  the  district,  and  prone,  after 
the  manner  of  their  race,  to  mark  graves  with  upright  poles  or  chunks 
of  timber  rather  than  stones.  The  rapid  disappearance  of  the  forests, 
however,  will  soon  effect  a  change  in  this  usage.  Contiuuing  it.^  course 
south  wards,  tho  ancient  road  giadually  approaches  tho  eastern  range, 
hegiuning  to  rise  perceptibly,  until  after  four  miles  it  bends  south-east- 
ward, and  zigzags  up  to  the  tiummit  of  a  low  pass,  which  intervene* 
lietween  the  southern  end  of  Bimboa  Da^h  and  tho  rough  hills,  which 
trend  away  south- west  ward  to  tbo  Saros.  This  is  the  watershed  between 
tlie  latter  river  and  the  basin  of  the  Jihan.  The  summit  crossed  is  6570 
feet  alcove  sea-level,  and  the  Bimboa  Dagh  rises  fully  3000  feet  more  on 
tho  left.  In  tho  pass,  and  for  several  miles  beyond  it,  the  old  track  is 
conspicuous.  It  appears  as  a  "d^ke"  of  loose  stones,  from  which  all 
"  dressing"  has  disappeared,  and  at  a  point  two  miles  south  of  Eeklik 
Oglu,  wheio  broken   country  has  to   bo  crossed,  it  becomes  a  very 


*  PfgeBt,  xlii).  11.     •/'«  rid  puU.  et  ilin.  ptitil.  refieiemlo.' 

t  Elf  g.  i.  7,  59,  I  owe  tUeso  quotatioufi  to  Bergier'fl  somewliat  prolix  monograph 
piililisbud  in  I6(j5 — 'Hijitoiru  dea  Graixtfl  ChenmiB  de  TEmpire  Bomaine,'  vol.  f. 
pp.  246,  etc. 
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considerable  embankment  from  two  to  four  or  five  feet  high.  Milestone 
groups  in  situ — the  137th  and  13Gth — occur  at,  and  a  mile  beyond,  the 
Kurdish  hamlet  of  Keklik  Oglu,  a  troglodyte  pettlement  of  dwellings 
mainly  hollowed  out  of  soft  rock,  and  furnished  with  wooden  porches. 

Tbo  fall  to  the  valley  of  the  Gyuk  Su  is  more  rapid  than  the  ascent ' 
from  the  Saros,  and  consequently  gullies  and  broken  country  are 
encountered  more  frequently.  Owing,  probably,  to  this  fact,  we  lost  all 
trace  of  the  road  for  luauy  miles  from  a  point  three  miles  south  of* 
Keklik  Oglu,  with  the  exception  of  a  doubtful  section  near  Mehemot 
Boi  Koi-  About  its  general  direction,  however,  between  the  rough 
hilla  which  enclose  the  stream  flowing  down  from  the  pass,  nature 
has  left  no  posaibility  of  doubt.  From  this  part  of  the  road  the 
milestones  have  been  carried  in  largo  numbers  to  Gyuksnn,  one  of  the 
oldest  eettlements  in  this  di&trict,  and  wo  found  very  few  on  the  road. 
A  highly  crystalliaed,  but  not  durable,  limestone  is  found  in  this 
neighbourhooil,  and  the  stones  made  of  it  are  of  less  diameter  than  those 
of  coarser  material.  They  have  the  doable  disadvantage  of  being  leasl 
deeply  inscribed  owing  to  their  original  hardness,  and  of  having  rotted 
on  the  surface,  to  counterbalance  the  doubtful  advantage  of  a  somewhat 
more  finished  appearance. 

In  the  deep  marshy  plain  of  Gyuksun  no  trace  of  the  roadway  is  to 
he  expected.  The  three  cemetories  of  the  town  contain  nearly  a  score 
of  milestoneB,  moat  of  which,  to  judge  by  their  weathered  appearance. 
Lave  stood  there  for  centuries.  The  town — anciently  Cocnsus — stands 
at  or  near  the  126th  station.  It  is  a  semi-troglodj'te  settlement,  hol- 
lowed out  of  Rn  isolated  hill,  and  iuhabitt'd  by  a  dark  race,  who  dress 
like  Avshars,  but  call  themselves  Turks.  Tho  majority  are  probably 
Turkmans.*  Mixed  with  them  now  are  many  Circassians,  and  a  few 
Armenians,  the  latter  numbering  twenty-eight  as  against  alx)ut  thi'ee 
hundred  Moslem  families.  The  place  is  a  petty  administrative  centre, 
the  seat  of  a  mudir,  and  has  a  small  and  ill-supplied  bazar.  To  judge 
by  numerous  fragments  of  cornice  and  mouldings  in  tho  cemeteries  and 
houses,  it  was  anciently  a  well-built  towu.f  Several  inscriptions  of  tho 
Byzantine  period  have  been  published  by  Sterrett,  and  we  copied  a  few 
more  in  1891. 

Cocusus  is  the  most  southerly  point  touched  by  the  road.  Thence  it 
turns  E.N.E.  down  tho  Gyuk  Su,  keeping  high  up  on  the  slopes  left  of  the 
stream,  which  flows  on  the  right  side  of  its  valley  close  under  the  rugged 
foot-hills  of  the  Taurus.  The  fine  views  of  the  great  mountain  wall, 
especially  of  the  snowy  cliffs  of  Beirut  Dagh,  and  the  broken  woiided 
valley,  make  the  section  from  Gyuksun  to  Yarpuz  tho  most  pictureaqne 
part  of  tho  road.      

*  See  tn/ro,  p.  718.    The  AvBharx  Iheouclvea,  it  must  bettMnarked,  are  a  "  Tnrkiah** 


t  E.g.  in  1097  (c/.  tlie  account  quoted,  lupra,  p.  676,  anJ  tn/ro*  P-  718), 
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For  ten  miles  after  leaving  Gyukswn  tHe  traveller  will  loolc  in  vain 
for  the  anciont  roadway,  for  the  Gyuksnnlie  and  the  Circassians,  lately 
settled  in  villages  on  tho  right  of  the  i  oad,  have  cultivated  all  iliis  part 
of  the  valley  and  obliterated  the  track.  Possibly  in  autnmn  ita  line 
might  lie  traced  hero  and  there ;  we  [m.<i8od  in  Kumnier,  when  the  com 
was  standing  thick  and  high.  Three  groups  of  milestones,  however, 
will  be  found  at  40  min.,  1  hr.  5  uiin.,  and  1  hr.  40  min.  respectively 
from  Gyuksun.*  It  ia  impossibie  to  bo  stiro  that  any  of  these  stones 
are  in  situ,  for,  unlike  the  groups  between  Kemer  and  Yalak,  they  stand 
in  modern  roadside  graveyard  a.  It  is  very  probable,  however,  that  the 
graveyards  (near  which  no  traces  of  villages  exist)  have  grown  up 
round  tho  groups,  the  peasants  being  attracted  by  the  mysterious 
sanctity  of  old  "  written  stonea  "  or  simply  by  the  convenience  of  having 
headstones  ready  to  their  band.  The  great  weight  of  the  stonoa  would 
dispose  them  to  cany  the  dead  to  the  stone  rather  than  the  stone  to  the 
dead.  Once  a  graveyard  has  been  formed,  then  other  stones  are  brought 
from  a  distance.  The  transportation,  however,  of  those  stones  over  long 
distances  is  so  common  f  that  it  is  not  safe  to  assert  positively  that  the 
graveyards  between  Gyukeun  and  Kanli  Kavak  were  formed  rouiid  mile- 
Btone  groups,  without  more  accurate  moasurtmenta  of  distance  than  the 
pace  of  a  horse  or  native  reckoning  by  hours  afibrd.  At  a  rough 
estimate  these  coraeterics  are  not  far  from  the  12-Ith,  123rd,  and  12l8t 
stations  respectively ;  but  it  is  impossihle  to  be  more  precise. 

The  118th  siation  was  almost  certainly  where  the  cemetery  of 
Kauli  Kavak  is  bituated  now.  It  formed  the  nucleus  round  which  the 
peasanta  of  the  village,  a  milo  to  the  north,  began  to  bury  and  collect 
other  stones  from  all  aides,  till  over  twenty-five  milestones  stand  at  this 
day,  proclaiming  the  names  and  titles  of  Roman  emperors  over  namolesa 
Turkman  dead. 

The  valley,  which  so  far  has  been  open  and  cultivated,  now  becomes 
narrow,  and  often  broken  by  gullies  running  down  to  the  Gyuk  Sa. 
The  ancient  road  runs  about  half  a  mile  to  the  north  of  the  modem 
track  for  more  than  three  miles,  passing  a  cemetery  full  of  stones  from 
the  115th  station.  Close  to  the  114th  (whose  stones  are  m  «7w  near  a 
CircasBian  hamlet  in  the  Dunyat  Bid)  it  rejoins  the  modem  horse- roafl, 
and  is  once  more  plainly  visible.  Tho  llJJth  station  is  almost  wholly 
buried  by  eartli-slips,  hut  one  stone  remains — the  last  we  were  to  find 
Tintil  we  reaohod  Yarpuz. 

Crossing  a  considerable  stream,  the  traveller  enters  broken,  pine-clad 
foot-hilts,  on  whose  slopes  tho  old  road  can  be  seen  more  plainly  than 
anywhere  else.    In  the  ease  of  ita  gi'adients,  the  bluutnesa  of  ita  curves. 


•  See  Stprrctt.  I.e. 

t  Kg.  at  Gyuksun  there  is  a  aiono  from  the  Hist  Btation  which  haa  bec^n  <»&• 
veyed  15  luilfH ;  nnd  apparently  ono  has  been  carried  from  the  58th  utatiou  to 
Albi^tan,  about  25  mites. 
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and  the  condition  of  its  surface  (though  nnpared),  it  is  far  snperior  to 
the  modern  tnick  beside  it,  and  if  cleared  of  bnishwood,  would  make  an 
iiraba  road  withont  further  expenditure  of  labour,  except  in  a  few  places 
where  torrents  have  cut  through  it.  After  a  coarse  of  five  or  six  mileB 
over  the  foot-hilla  the  road  emerges  on  a  bare  plateau,  over  which,  still 
plainly  visible  at  intervals,  it  runs  towards  Yarpuz,  and  is  lost  at  lust 
in  the  sharp  descent  to  the  town  itself. 

A  stone  from  the  100th  station  was  found  by  Sterrett  at  Ziyaret 
Serai,  a  village  some  distance  north  of  the  road,  and  three  miles  weet  of 
Yarpuz ;  but  neither  he  nor  wo  could  diBcover  what  had  become  of  the 
rest  of  the  Btonee  from  sixteen  stations.  Some  are  doubtless  buried 
under  earth-slips  or  silt ;  more,  perhaps,  were  carried  long  ago  to  Yarpuz 
and  built  into  wullle.  Only  two  are  to  be  seen  in  tho  cemetery  there, 
and  w6  searched  diligently  but  unsuccessfully  for  others  in  the  houses 
and  courtyards. 

Yarpuz — anciently  Arahissua — now  a  mean  little  town,  inhabited  by  a 
few  Aiineniana  and  many  Turkish  families  of  old  standing,  was  formerly 
the  most  important  place  on  tho  road  between  Caesarea  and  tho 
Euphrates — an  importance  to  which  nothing  but  a  few  Byzantine 
epitaphs  and  mouldings  remain  to  testify.  Here  a  great  road  from 
Sebastea,  and  an  alternative  route  rid  Ptanadaris  from  Arlarathia  and 
Caesarea,  Joined  the  main  artery,  while  the  road  into  the  great  pass  of 
the  Jihan  turned  off  southwards  a  few  miles  to  the  east,  and  was 
contiollcd  from  Arabissiis. 

Prom  Arabissus  the  road  bends  S.E.  for  four  miles,  turning  again 
E.N.E.  at  a  poiat  marked  by  a  small  graveyard,  in  which  stand  three 
milestones,  probably  part  of  or  brought  from  the  94th  station.  For 
three  miles  bt-yond  this  point  the  old  roadway,  lest  since  Arabissus,  can 
be  seen  once  more  on  the  loft  of  tho  modern  track.  It  runs  down  a 
stony  treeless  valley  towards  the  plain  of  Albistan,  and  a  mile  west  of 
Izgin  skirts  tho  bead  of  a  great  spring  or  group  of  springs,  which  well 
out  from  under  limestone  hillocka  and  collect  into  a  large  pood  before 
flowing  to  the  Khurmau  8n. 

All  trace  of  the  aucient  roadway  is  lost  finally  before  Izgin  is 
reached.  In  the  deep  marhh  which  friuj^es  the  Jihan  it  has  probably 
long  ago  sunk  many  feet  down,  nor  should  wo  have  succeeded  in  picking 
it  up  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain  but  for  the  ruins  of  a  bridge  over 
the  Sogutli  Irmak  at  Giaur  Uren.  These  consist  only  of  the  rubble 
core  of  a  pier  on  the  right  bank,  and  traces  of  an  abutment  on  tho  left. 
Perhaps  the  7Gth  station  stood  at  tho  bridge.  At  Demirjilik,  two  nulee 
down  the  stream,  are  two  milestones,  both  illegible,  and  ten  at  least  bare 
been  conveyed  to  Albistnn,  but  one  and  all  deliberately,  though  not 
quite  successfully,  defaced. 

Wo  spent  a  whole  day  trying  to  pick  up  the  clue  again  beyond 
Giaur   Uren,  but  failed.     The  bare  hills  are  crossed  nowadays  only 
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"by  sheep-tracks,  and  there  is  nothing  to  induce  the  traveller  to  prefer 
one  naked  valley  to  another.  None  but  a  few  nomad  Kurds,  ill- 
acquainted  with  the  district,  roam  hero  in  Buramer ;  and  we  oonld 
extract  no  information  from  them.  The  existence,  however,  of  the 
bridge  at  Giaur  Uren  proves  that  Prof  W.  M.  Kamsay  waa  right 
(*  Hiat  Geog.  of  A.  M.,'  p.  273)  in  concluding  that  the  road  took  the 
direct  lino  by  the  Sogutli  Irmak  valley  to  Arga,  and  not  the  more 
southerly  modern  route  from  Alhistan  to  Malatia,  on  which  Sterrett 
failed  to  find  any  ancient  traces.*  The  track  followed  by  Major 
Bennett  f  due  east  over  the  Kurdish  hills  is  now  completely  disused, 
but  no  donht  represented  ontil  recent  times  the  last  section  of  the 
Eoman  road  to  the  Euphrates. 

There  must  have  been  a  bridge  over  the  Khurman  Su  east  of  Izgin, 
but  we  saw  no  trace  of  it.|  Except  at  Gyukaun  and  Yarpuz  there  are 
hardly  any  signs  of  an  ancient  site  on  the  road  ;  even  at  Kemer,  which 
Professor  Ramsay  identifies  with  Sirica,  there  is  hardly  anything 
remaining.  Oadara  and  Dandaxina,  the  other  stations  recorded  between 
the  Khurman  Su  and  the  Euphrates,  either  were  further  east  than  our 
journey  extended  (as  Prof.  Eamsay  places  them)  or  have  disappeared. 
At  a  site  called  Soraijik,  about  five  miles  south  of  the  road,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  defile  which  conducts  from  Gynksun  to  Marash,  is  a 
graveyard  full  of  Byzantine  remains — perhaps  those  of  Callipoiis,  passed 
by  Basil  in  880  on  his  march  from  Cocuaus  to  Germanicia — and 
numerous  Byzantine  (or  Armenian)  mouldings,  columns,  etc.,  exist  at 
Buyuk  Yapalak,  north  of  Alhistan,  and  about  six  miles  ofif  the  line  of 
the  road.  The  situation  seems  too  remote  from  the  direct  route  to  he 
that  of  Osdara,  and  no  other  Byzantine  town  is  recorded  as  having 
been  situated  iu  tkiti  district. 


B. — Tfte  Milcgtonet. 

The  mile  stations  on  the  map  appended  have  been  determined  by  the 
position  of  certain  groups  found  in  situ.  These  are  the  152nd,  149th, 
148t.h,  and  147 th,  at  all  of  which  the  stones  lie  by  the  roadside  at  the 
proper  mile  intervals,  and  not  in  cemeteries;  also  the  136th,  to  which 
the  same  description  applies;  the  11 5th,  which,  though  in  a  cemetery, 
is  proved  to  be  i)ractiailly  in  situ  by  the  recvirroncc  of  the  same  numeral ; 
the  114th  and  113th,  which  still  lie  beside  the  road.    These  are  fixed 


*  '  Epigraph.  Journey,'  p.  2!)8.  It  is  iK-rhaps  worth  rcconling  that  an  old  Albiatan 
ealtieh  aiuscTted  to  me  ttint  a  paved  road  (.'xistod  a  lihort  dietanco  vest  of  Ar^a. 

t  'Hist,  Gcog..'p.  273. 

J  Tho  modem  traf-k,  however,  making  for  Albiaton,  probably  runs  a  good  deal  to 
tlie  80uth  of  the  ancient,  and  the  old  bridge  »bould  be  looked  for  hightr  up  the  Btream 
than  Izjt^ia. 
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on  thia  eection  of  tho  road.  Thoso  known  previoua  to  1890  are  all  ixk 
the  '  C,  I.  L, '  (suppl.  to  vol.  iii.  pp.  1252  Jf.),  ami  I  eimply  give  a 
reference  to  them.  Several  found  by  us  were  so  hopelcKslj'  Huperscribed 
as  to  be  beyond  reproduction  by  any  process  but  photography ;  and 
in  many  casea  we  contented  oureolvea  with  discovering  what  emperors, 
the  entangle^l  formulaa  represented,  mlhout  spending  hours  on  com- 
pletely unravelling  the  inscription.  In  such  cases  we  merely  bracket 
the  emperors'  names ;  but  all  other  milestones  previously  unpublished 
we  give  in  full.  As  far  as  may  be  wo  have  arranged  them  by  the 
stations  to  which  they  belong ;  but  a  large  proportion  which  are  not 
tn  aitu,  and  bear  no  legible  numeral,  cannot  bo  referred  to  certain 
positions.  We  follow  the  road  from  west  to  oast,  as  in  the  deacriptioik 
given  above.* 


153, 

(i.)  '  C.  I.  L.,'  6052. 

Maximiu.         P  N  T 
(?)(ii.)  '  C.  I.  L.,' 6050. 
Sept.  Severua. 

162. 

(i.)  •  0. 1.  W  6955, 
(Philip. 
(Diocletian. 


It  is  certain  that  these  two  were 
brought  at  the  same  time  from 
the  same  place  for  a  single  pnr- 
poae. 


PNB. 


The  description  which  Professor  Ramsay  gave  of  the  milestone* 
■which  he  copietl  in  1882  is  too  vague  to  be  of  any  use.  The  hurry 
of  hia  journey  across  an  unmapped  country  (one  day  crossing  th& 
mountains  to  Comana,  one  day  in  Comana,  one  day  from  Comana  to 
Azizie)  gave  hini  no  clear  idea  of  the  geography.  Only  in  1890  he 
found  out  that  Nus.  i.  and  ii.  were  found  in  the  Kuru  L  hai  Pass.  Ho 
stayed  behind  the  rest  of  the  party  to  examine  the  group  of  milestones, 
at  the  152ud  mile,  but  Lofuro  he  had  nearly  finished,  a  violent  thunder- 
storm forced  liiin  to  take  refuge  in  the  Avshar  village,  Mollah  Oglu,  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Kuru  Cbai.  Hia  g^ide  then  conducted  him  by  a 
track  across  the  hills  to  join  Sir  C.  Wilson,  who  had  tiikeu  the  Kabak 
Tepo  Pass.  Accordingly,  '  C.  I.  L.,'  6050  and  6952,  which  were  found 
in  thia  village  inside  a  house,  forming  the  posts  on  each  side  of  the 
fireplace,  muHt  be  very  near  their  original  position  at  the  southern 
end  of  the  Kani  Chai  Pass. 

'C.  I.  L.,'  G9b3,  6954,  6955,  were  all  in  situ  in  the  year  1882.  along 
with  throe  others;    0953  and  6055   are  still  in  the  wimo  phi^o;   6954 


*  In  the  raxe  nf  stones  not  copied  in  1891,1  bare  todictkk'd  the 
(B.  ==  Bamsay  :  U.  =  tlogurth). 


Initial* 
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3.  Severu8  Alexander  (twice  only). 

Imp.  Caesar  M.  Aurelius  Severus  Alexander  plus  felix  ang. 
trib.  pot.  COS.  p.  p.  vias  et  pontes  vetnstate  oonlapsas  restitnit. 

4.  Maximin. 

Imp.  Caes.  Gaio  Julio  Yero  Maximino  pio  felici  invioto  ang. 
p.  m.  trib.  potest,  p.  p.  per  Licinnium  Sereniannm  leg.  ang.  pr.  pr. 

5.  Gordian  III.     (Names  of  Balbtnus  and  Pupienus  erased.) 

Imp.  Cacsari  Marco  Antonio  Gordiano  pio  felici  angnsto 
restituerunt  (sic)  per  Cuspidium  Flaminium  Severum  legatnm 
propraetorem.* 

«.  Philip. 

Imp.  Caesar  Marcus  Jul.  Philippus  pius  felix  invictua  ang.  et 
Marcus  Julius  Philippus  nobilissimus  Caesar  vias  et  pontes  vetnstate 
oonlapsas  restituerunt  per  Antoninm  Memmium  Hieronem  leg.  augg. 
pr.  pr. 

7.  Decius  (once  only). 

Imp.  Caes.  Trajano  Decio  ang.  et  Q.  Herennio  Etrusco  Maesio 
Decio  et  G.  Yalenti  Ostiliano  Mesio  Qainto  nobill.  Caess 

8.  Oallua  and  Volwianus. 

Imp.  Caesar  G.  Vivius  Trebonius  Gallus  et  Imp.  Caesar  G. 
Vivins  Yelduminianus  Yolusianus  pii  folic,  invioti  augg.  viaa  et 
pontes  vetnstate  oonlapsas  restituerunt  per  A.  Yirgilinm  Maximum 
V.  c.  leg.  augg.  pr.  pr. 

0.  Aurelian  (once  only).f 

Imp.  Caes.  L.  Domitio  Aureliano  pio  felici  invicto  aug.  trib.  pot. 
cos.  p.  p.  vias  et  pontes  vettustate  oonlapsas  restituit  (mc).| 

10.  Diocletian  and  Maximian. 

Impp.  CC.  Gaio  Yal.  Diodetiano  et  M.  Aur.  Yal.  Maximiano 
pp.  ff.  invi.  augg.  et  Flavio  Yal.  Constantio  et  Gaio  Yal.  Maxi- 
miano nobb.  Caess. 

The  following  catalogue  of  milestones  includes  all  known  at  present 


*  See,  however,  162,  iii.,  infra,  for  a  Tsriation  duo  to  more  thorongli  change  of  the 
f urmola  of  Balbinas  and  Pupienus. 

t  See  note,  p.  699,  infra. 

t  In  this  formula  (if  correctly  oopiedX  as  in  that  of  Gordian  (owing  to  the  erasnn 
of  the  names  of  Balbinus  and  Pupienus),  there  is  a  confusion  between  "Imperator 
.  .  .  restituit"  and  "Imperatori  .  .  .  milia  restituta,"  used  by  Elagabalos,  Maximin, 
Decius  (?),  and  Diocletiau.  Probably  Anielian's  inscription  was  fitted  into  an  older 
one,  and  thus  an  ungrammatical  formula  has  resulted. 

3  0  a 
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^M 

■ 

^H               ,.  V  R.  1800.)     ,    ^, 

^H                    H  1801  !                cemeter5 

'  at  Kemer.                                                ^^H 

^^H                   IMFCAES 
^^^1               LSEFTIMIVS 

Imp[Grator]  Caes[ar]                       ^^H 
L.  Septimius                              ^^^| 

^^^1             SEVERVSriVS 

Severus  Pius                             ^^H 

^^^B            PERTINAXAYG 

Pertinax  Aug[ustUB]                     ^^H 

^^^B            ABABADIABPA 

Arub[icus]  Adiab[enicua]  Pa-              ^^H 

^^H              BTHMAXPONT 
^^H  .          K  A  X  T  R  I  B  P  0  T  V  I 
^^^B             IMFXICOSIIPP 
^^^1             PROCOSETIMP 

^^H            CAESMAYEEL 

rth[icu8]  Max[imuaj  pont[ifex]              ^^H 

max[irauB]  trib[uniciae]  pot[eBtati8]  v£           ■ 

imp[erator]  li  cos.  ii  p[a{er]  p[atriae3             1 

procoB :  et  Imp[erator]                      ^^B 

Cae6[ar]  M.  Aurel[iuB]                     ^^M 

^^^       ANTONINVSAVGET 

Antoninna  Aug[u6tua]  et                   ^^H 

^^M                               [Erasure.] 
^^H          ..EESTITYERYNT 

^^^1 

.  .  reBtitueruut                           ^^H 

^^H        PERCIYLIYMFLAC 

per  G.  Julium  Fkc-                     ^^H 

^^H             CYMAELIANVM 

onm  Aelianum                            ^^H 

^^H         LE PR. PR 

le[gatum]  pr[o]  pr[aetore]                ^^| 
CLI  .  FN  A.                        ^H 

^^^^H         (il.)  B.  1890.    la  tbe  cemetery  at  Eemor,  upside  down»  fragmentary.      ^^M 

^^H                                        CLI 

^fl 

^^^^^         (iii.)  Newly  excavated  on  the  hillBlde,        min.  from  Eomer,  right      ^^M 
^          of  the  path  to  Shahr.     Yeiy  rudely  and  irregularly  inscribed.                       ^^H 

^^H                  IMP 

^^H                     

^^H         ...nspins 

^^■i             INYICTYSAYG 

Imp.  [Caesar                         ^^H 

Hare]  OS  [Jul,  Pbil-                   ^^H 

ipp]u8  piuH  [felix                      ^^^| 

invictua  aug,                          ^^H 

^^^               I  u  s 

et  MarcuB  Jullius                      ^^H 

^H SSI.. . 

Philippus  nobilijBsifmnB                 ^^H 

Caesar  vi]H[8]  e[t]  pont[e]8               ^^M 

v[etuBt]ate  [con-                        ^^f 

lapsaa  rostitu[erunt                     ^^H 

^H              A.E.PONT.S 

^H                       Y ATE... 

^H                 LAPSASRESTITU 

[per  Antonium  Memmium]              ^^H 
Hier]one[m]  Ie[g.  aug.                 ^^H 

^H                    ONE.LE 

^»^                   TO... 

proprae]to[rem.                       ^^H 
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150. 

E. 
H. 


>  1890.    In  the  cemetery  at  Eemer. 


IMPCAES 

SEPTIMIVS 

SEVEBVBPIVS 

PEETINAXAVG 

ABABADIABPABTH 

PONTMAX 

TBIBPOTVIIMPXI 

IPPPBOCOS 

ETIMPCAESMAVB 

ANTONINVSAVG 

[Erasure.] 

[Erasure.] 

BESTIT 

VEBVNT 

PEBCIVLIVM 

FLACCVMAELI 

.NVMLEPB.. 

CL    PN 


Imp.  Caes. 

L.]  Septimins 

Sevems  Pius 

Pertinax  Aug. 

Arab.  Adiab.  Parth. 

Max.]  pont.  max. 

trib.  pot.  vi.  imp.  xi. 

COS.  i]i  p.  p.  prooos. 

et  Imp.  Caes.  M.  Aur. 

Antoninus  Aug. 


restit- 

uerunt 

per  G.  Julium 

Flaooum  Aeli- 

a]nQm  le.  pr.  [pr. 

CL    PN. 


149. 


(L)  By  the  roadside,  27  min.  from  Eemer,  towards  Yalak. 


IMPCAL 

LSEPTIMIV 

SEVEBVSPIVS 

PEETINAXAVG 

ABABADIABPABTH 

MAXPONTMAX 

TBIBPOTVI.IMPVI 

COSIIPP.PBOCOS 

ETIMP.CAES 

MAVEELANTON 

..  VSAVG 

BESTIT 

VEBVNTPEBIVLPLAC 

CVMAELIANVM 

LE.PB.PB 

CXLIXPM0 


Imp.  Ca[e6ar 

L.  Septimiu[8 

Severus  Pius 

Pertinax  Aug. 

Arab.  Adiab.  Parth. 

Max.  pont.  max. 

trib.  pot.  vi.  imp.  [x]i 

COS.  ii.  p.  p.  procos. 

et  Imp.  Caes. 
M.  Aurel.  Anton- 

[in]us  Aug 

restit- 

uerunt  per  [G.]  Jul.  Flao- 
cum  Aelianum 

le.  pr.  pr. 
CXLIXPM0 
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149 — continued. 

(ii.) 

I M  P.E  E  Impor. 

CAESARMARC  Cae8ar[i]  Marc- 

OANTONIOCO  o  Antonio  Go- 

RAIANOPIOFE  rdiano  pio  fe[l- 

ICIAVGVSTORESTI  ici  Augusto resti- 

TVERVNTPER  tuerunt  per 

CVSPIAIVMFLA  Cuspidium  Flft- 

MINIVMSEV  minium  Sev- 

ERVMLEGATV  erum  legatu- 

MPROPRAET  m  propraet- 

0  R  E  M  orem 

CXLIX  CXLIX 

FM9  PM0. 

(iii.)  [Imp.  Caesar  M.  Julius  Philippus 

pius  felix  invictns  ang.  et  M.  Julias 
Philippus  nobilissimus] 

E  S        VIA  Ca]e8[ar]  via[8  et 

NTESVI  po]nte8T[et- 

A  T  .  C  0  N  L  A  .  U8t]at[e]  conla[p- 

ESTITVE  sas  r]estitue- 

PERANT  runt]  per  Ant- 
VMM  E  M  M  onijum  Memm- 
IVMHIERONEM  ium  Hieronem 
L  E  G  A  V  G  leg.  Aug. 
P  R    P  R  pr.  pr. 
P  M  0  PM®. 

(iv.) 

IVG 
IB 

IMPCAES 
RESTITVERVNT 

CAIOVAL 
AIOCLETIAO 
IAN 

This  fragment  bears  part  of  two  inscriptions;    the  upper  one  has 
been  imperfectly  erased,  and  restituerunt  has  remained.    The  lower  one  is 

Imp.  Caes. 

Gaio  Val. 

Diocletia[n]o 
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149 — continued. 

(v.)       I  MFC  A    S  Imp.  Ca[e]s. 
USSEPT  M 
AIAMOA    PIOA                  Tr]aia(n)o  (D)[e](c)io  a[ug. 
VEK 

E  N  N 1 0  A  et  Q.  Her]ennio  [Et- 

CCOMAESI  ru](8)oo  Maesi- 

CAESICETIMP  (o  D)e(o)i(o)  et  (G.) 

ENTIOSTIOS  Val]eiiti  08ti(li> 

NO  ME  3 10  a]noMesio 

INTONO  Qu]intono- 

BILLCAESS  bilLCaess. 

P  M  0  PM0. 

The  inscription  of  Deoixus  has  been  superscribed  upon  one  of 
Septimius  Severus.* 

(vi.)  Beara  numeral  CXLIX  PM0.  The  stone  is  fragmentary,  and 
the  inscription  is  in  hopeless  confusion,  out  of  which  nothing  intelligible 
can  be  made. 

148. 

Two  stones  in  nto,  which  we  had  not  time  to  dig  out. 

147. 

By  the  roadside,  52  min.  &om  Eemer  towards  Yalak,  lying  face 
downwards  beside  another  milestone. 

We  had  no  time  to  dig  it  out,  and  oould  only  read  the  following 
letters  on  the  under  side.  The  inscription  seems  to  be  either  of  Gordian 
or  Philip. 

PI 
GVS 

EV 

N 

V 

IE 

ME 

146. 

Yalak. 

(i.)  « C.  I.  L.,'  6947. 

Philip.    Ko  numeral. 

(ii.)  ♦  C.  I.  L.,'  6948. 

(?)     


*  The  credit  of  detecting  the  formula  of  Deciua  in  this  imperfectly-deciphered 
inscription  belongs,  not  to  the  copyists,  bat  to  my  friend  Hr.  0.  H.  Turner,  Fellow  of 
Hagdalon. 
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145. 

None. 

144. 

'0. 1.  L.,'  6949  in  Yalak  (Greek). 
(?)    PMA. 

143. 

None. 

142. 

None. 

141. 

(i.)  In  the  southern  cemetery  at  Gyuksnn.    Much  defaced. 

IMF  The  indications  suit  the  formula  of 

CAESAB  OaUos  and  Yolnsianns  best,  but 

YIAI I  are  not  dear.    Perhaps  that  of 

y  . . . .  S  Sept.  Bevems*  hlHS  been  also  used. 

NO 

B NI 

P 

L 

...iAMPC 

MO v.. 

PIAOGT.... 

AIE 

....0....A 

CXLIPMA 

On  the  opposite  side  the  following  letters  of  another  inscription  can 
be  read: — 

CC 
MTHEO 

This  is  part  of  the  formula  of  Elagabalus. 

(ii.)  •  C.  I.  L.,'  6934,  6935,  ibid. 

Gordian  )  pM  A 

Diocletian  (?)  f  ^^'^• 


(iii.)  'C.  I.  L.,'6933,  ifettZ. 
Maximin 
Diocletian  (?) 

140. 

None. 


}-PMA. 


•  Mr.  F.  Havcrfield  suggesta  that  P I A  0  G  T  iu  line  11  =  FLACCU[M  (which  ia 
a  possible  epigraphic  confusioD) :  A I  £  of  line  12=$  L  E  [G,  and  line  13  contains  the 
remains  of  pr]o  [pr]a[etorem.  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  Haverfield  for  other  helpful 
suggestions  and  corrections. 
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139. 

None.  "'• 

138. 

*  C.  I.  L.,'  6945,  at  Keklik  Oglu. 
Maximin         P  A  H. 

137. 

(?)  •  C.  I.  L.,'  6946,  at  KeUik  Oglu. 
PhUip. 

136. 

(i.)  One  mile  from  Eeklik  Oglu,  on  the  road  towards  Gynksuik. 
Upper  part  erased. 


...IMINOPIO 
...ICIAVGTBIB 

[Imp.  Caes.] 

[Gaio  Julio  Vero] 

Max]imino  pio  [fel. 

inv]ic(t).  aug.  trib. 

[pot.  pont.  max.] 

p.  p.  pe]r  L[ici]n[ium 

[Serenianum  leg.]  aug. 

pr.  pr. 

PAS 

..PL...N 

;  .    AVG 

PB...PE 
PAS 

<ii.) 

IM. 

CAE... 

VIVI 

N...GAL... 

E..MP 

.VIVIVS 

.ELDVMI... 

Im[p. 

Caefsar 

G.]  Vivi[u8  Trebo- 

ii[iu8]  Gal[IuB 
e[t  I]mp  [Caesar 
G.]  Vivius 
V]eldumi[nia- 

.V8V0LV... 
.VSPIIPELICI... 

n]u8  Volu[8ia- 
n]u8  pii  felic.  i[nv- 

AVG 

.TPONTES.. 
VSTATECON. 
.PSASEESTITV. 

V..VTPEEAN 

MAXIMVM.. 

ioti]  aug[g.  -vias 
e]t  pontes  [ve- 
t]uBtate  oon[l- 
a]psas  re8titu[e- 
r]u[n]t  per  A.  (V)[irgilium 
Maximum  [y.  c. 

...AVG. PR.. 

leg.]  aug[g].  pr.  [pr. 
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135. 

None. 


134. 

In  the  eastern  cemetery  at  Gjuksun,  mnoh  defaced. 

PR 
ANORVFO 

TSS 


SET 

IIGEN 


...0 RE 

OX PAA 

133. 

•0.  L  L.,'  6930,  at  Gyuksnn. 
Elagabalus.    FAT. 

132. 

In    the    eastern    cemetery    at    Gyaksun.      Only  the    numeral    is 
legible. 

MCXXXIIPA[B 

131. 

In  the  graveyard  near  Mehemet  Bei  Koi,  on  the  high  road  to 
Oyuksun ;  right  of  the  road.    •  C.  I.  L.,'  6944. 

IMPGI..L iPhilip. 

DIOCLETIANO  iDiocletian. 

ESMA 

..AN.  .. 

IVL... 

AVGG...TITV.. 

M 

V IE... 

130. 

(?)  (i.)  ♦€.  I.  L.,'  6942,  6943,  ibid. 

(Philip.  , 

(Diocletian. 
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130 — continued. 

(ii.)  •  C.  I.  L.,'  6940.    At  GynksTiij. 
PA 

129. 

None. 

128. 

None. 

127.» 

None. 

126. 

None. 

125. 

(?)(i.)  •CI.  L.,' 6931. 

Elagabalns. 

(ii.)  Gyuksun,    in    the    sonthem    cemetery  =  Sterrett,   No.    27T» 
«C.I.L.,'6939. 

Imp.  [Caes. 

Lnc.  [Domitio 

Aoreliano 


IMP 
LUCE 
AVEELIANO 

N 
NV 

irBiB^po 

cosdpp 

i]ny[ioto  ang. 
trib.  ,(Jpo[t. 

008.  (j  p.  p.  [viae  et 

TESVETTVSTA  pon]te8  vettaflta[te 

NLAPSASRESTITV  co]nlapsas  restitu- 

IT^PKE  itdPKE 

This  is  the  only  milestone  of  Anrelian  identified  on  this  Toad.| 

(iii.)  •  C.  I.  L.,'  6924,  at  KanU  Kavak. 
PKE 


*  127  is  giren  ia  'Hist.  Geog.  of  A.  M.,'  p.  274,  as  the  exact  distance  from 
Melitene  to  Coousns. 

t  Prof.  Mommsen  (in  Addit  Suppl.,  vol.  iii.,  0. 1.  L.)  is  of  opinion  that  this  stone 
has  been  miscopied,  and  should  be  ascribed  to  Alexander  Sevems  and  read  ba' 
No.  162,  iL 
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124. 

(?)    (i.)  In  a  small  cemetery  40  miu.  east  of  Gjuksun.    'C.  I.  L.,'  6928. 

IMPCAESAE 

LSEPTIMIVSiSEVEEVS 

PIVSiPERTINAXAVGAEABADIAB 

PARTEM  AXPONTMAXTEIBPOTVI 

IMPXICOSIIiPPiPEOCOSiETiIMPiCAESi 

MAVEELi  ANTONINVSAVGi 

ETiSEPTIMIUS  AVGG  EESTITVEEVNT 

FEE  iCIVLIVMFLACCVMAELIANVMiLEGPBPR 

Imp.  Caesar 
L.  Septimius  Sevems 
Pitis  Pertinax  Aug.  Arab.  Adiab. 
;  Parth.  Max.  pont.  max.  trib.  pot.  vi. 

imp.  xi.  COS.  ii.  p.  p.  procos.  et  Imp.  Caes. 

M.  Aurel.  Antoninus  Aug. 

et  [P.]  Septimius  [G«ta]  restituerunt 

per  G.  Jnliam  Flaccum  Aelianum.  leg.  pr.  pr. 

A  Y  G  G  is  written  large  over  the  erasure  of  Geta's  name. 

(?)  (ii.) 

.                 I .  .  .  I[mp. 

CAES  Caes. 

DIVISEVE..  divi  Seve[ri 

NEPDIVIM..  nep.  divi  M.  [An- 

T  0  N I N I  tonini            |k 

F I L  fil.               * 

M  A  V  R  A  N  .  .  M.  Aur.  An[to- 

NINOPIOFELIC.  nino  pio  felic[i 

A  V  G  aug. 

MILIARESTITV  milia  restitu- 

TAPEEMVLPOFELL  ta  per  M.  Ulp.  Ofell- 

IVMTHEODOEVM  ium  Theodorum 

L  E  G      A  V  G  leg.  aug. 

P  E      P  E  pr.  pr. 

(?)'(ui.)  •  C.  I.  L.,'  6936. 
Gordian. 

(iv.)  •  C.  I.  L.,'  6938. 
Diocletian. 
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123. 

(i.)  In  a  roadside  cemetery  about  70  min.  east  of  Gynksun. 

[Imp.  Caes.] 

V  S I V  Marc]u8  Ju[L  PhU- 

S  F  U  ippus  piu]8  f[elix  in- 

V  S I E  T  victus  a]u[g.]  et  [Marcus 
P                                        Jul.  Phili]p[pus  nobili- 

I . .  S  B8]i[mu]s  [Caesar  vias 

OF  et  p]o[nte8  vetustate 

CONS  S  S  A  con[lap]8[a8  rest- 

A  T  P  E  T  L  A  ituerun]t  pe[r  Anton- 

M  E  M  M I  V  M  ium]  Memmium  [Hieronem 

LEG    AV  leg.  Au[g. 

P  R  P  E  pr.  pr, 

^"•>  A 

PH IP 

CET...A... 

TRIBP 

....PC...0 

122. 
(?)  (i.)  •  C.  I.  L.,'  6927.    In  a  cemetery  1  hour  40  min.  E.  of  Gyuksun. 
Sept.  Severus. 

(ii.)  'C.  I.  L.,'6932. 

Mftximin.        PKB.  • 

121. 

(')  (i.)  ♦  C.  I.  L.,'  6929. 
Sept.  Severus. 

(?)  (ii.)  •  C.  I.  L.,'  6941. 
PhiUp. 

(?)  (iii.)  '  C.  I.  L.'  6937. 
Diocletian. 

120. 

'  C.  I.  L.,'  6925.    At  Kanli  Kavak. 
PK 

119. 

None. 
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118. 

(i )  In  the  cemetery  at  Eumli  Eavak. 

Imp.  Caes. 

N  . . .  [Marco  A]n[ton- 

..D...A...NOP...  io  Gordi]a[no  pi]o  felici 

G  V  S  T  0  R I  ati]gtiBto  r[e8ti- 

£  R  C  Y  S  tnerunt  p]eT  CTifi[pidium 

MINIUM  Flajminium  [Severum 

ATVMPEOPR  leg]atum  propr[ae- 

£  M  tor]em 

PIH  PIH 

(ii.) 

PIH  PIH 

The  following  stones  in  the  cemetery  at  Eanli  Eavak  belong  to 
stations  unknown : — 

E  .  C  V  S  P I p]e[r]  Cn8pi[dium 

MIN lERON  Fla]min[ium  (Severum) 

PR    P  legatum]  pr[o]p[raetorem 

The  name  of  [Ant.  Memmiam  H]ieroD[em],  Philip's  legate,  aLso 
appears  on  the  stone. 

(ii.)  The  stone  is  very  much  worn,  and  may  be  identical  with  Ster- 
rett,  No.  314,  where  only  the  last  line  is  given  =  'CI.  L.,'  6926. 

IMP  Imp. 

CAESAR  Caesar  • 

IIAvgp 

ERV 

G  M  A  X  max. 

COSPROCOS  cos.  procos. 

IV 


(iii.) 


A  V  G  [leg.]  Aug. 

PRPR  pr.  pr, 

VOL  Vol[u8ianu8  pii  felic. 
I N  V  I  C  T  I  invicti  [Augg. 


♦  Mr.  Havirfitld  tuggests  Mazimin,  as  the  only  eoIo  ruler  who  iuscribes  leg.  aug.  on 
his  stones ;  but  calls  attention  to  this  unique  occurrence  of  cos.  proem,  here  amon^ 
milestones  on  this  road. 
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118 — continued. 

(iv.)  Lower  part  only. 

T vias  et  pon]t[e8  vetuu- 

N.APS..  tat©  co]n[l>pB[a8 

TV. ..NT re8titu[eru]nt  [per  A. 

...CII Vir]gil[ium  Maxi- 

M  y  M C  . . . .  S mxim  [virnm]  o[lari]8[8imtim 

G  A  V  G  G  leg.  augg. 

P  B  P  R  pr.  pr. 

(v.)  A  stone  on  -which  four  inBcriptions  are  hopelessly  entangled. 

a.  (?). 

b.  Maximin  (7). 

c.  Philip. 

d.  Diocletian. 

(vi.)  'C.  I.  L.,'6923. 
Diocletian. 

(vii.)  ♦  0. 1.  L.,'  6926. 

(viii.)  'C.  I.  L./  6918,  6919,  6920. 
(Elagabalns. 
'sGallus  and  Yolnsianus. 
^Diocletian. 

(ix.)  •  0. 1.  L.,'  6921,  6922. 
J  Septimins  Severus. 
(Diocletian. 

(x.)  'C.  I.  L.,'6917. 
Philip. 

(xi.)  'C.  I.  L.,' 6915,  6916. 
I  Philip. 
I  Diocletian. 

(xii.)  •  C.  I.  L.,'  6914. 
Philip. 

(xiii.)  '  C.  I.  L.,'  6913. 
Gordian. 

(xiv.)  'C.  LL.,'6912. 

Elagabaltis.    P  K  I,  i.e.  P  K  T  (?). 

(xv.)  'C.  I.  L.,'6911. 
(Sept.  Severus 
(Diocletian. 

117. 

None. 

VOL.  in.— p;kRT  V.  3d 
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116. 

None. 


115. 

(i.)  In  a  small  cemetery  about  half  an  hour  east  of  Eanli  Eavak,  to 
the  left  of  the  modem  road. 

IMPCA.. 

LSEPTMIVSiSEVERVS 

PIVSiPEKTINAXi AVGi VBAKiADIAR 

PAETHMAXPONTMAXTRIRPOTVI 

IMPXICOSIIlPPiPROCOSiETIMPCAESi 

MAVRELANTONINVSiAVGi 

TITVEEV  .. 

PEKCIVLF...CVMAELIANVM1LEG1PE1  PE  I 

Imp.  Ca[e8ar 

L.  Sept[i]miu8  1  Soverus 

Pins  I  Pertinax  i  Aug.  r  [A]ra[b].  1  Adia[b]. 

Parth.  Mas.  pent.  max.  tri[b].  pot.  vi. 

imp.  xi.  COS.  ii.  1  p.p  1  procos  1  et  Imp.  Caes  1 

M.  Aurel.  Antoninus  1  Aug  1  .  . . 

re8]tituer[unt 

per  G.  Jul.  F[lac]cum  Aelianum  1  leg  1  pr  1  pr  1 

(R  is  written  for  B  throughout.) 

(ii.) 

P  E  R  C .  . .  I  V  M  F  L  A  .  per  G.  [  Jul]ium  Fla[c- 

C  V  M A .  i.  I A  N  V  M  C  L  S  cum  A[el]ianum  [leg. 


[aug.  pr.  pr.] 


(iii.) 


IMP  Imp. 

CAESDI  Caes.  di- 

VISEVERI  vi  Severi 

NEPDIVIMAN  nep.diviM.An- 

TONINIFILM  toninifil.  M. 

AVRELANT...  Aurel.  Ant[oni- 

N  0  P 1 0  F  E  L I  C I  no  pio  felici 

AVGMILIA  aug.  milia 

EESTITVTAPER.  restituta  per  [M. 

VLPOFELLIVM  Ulp.  Ofellium 

THEODOEVMLEG  Theodorum  leg. 

AVG  PE   PR  aug.  pr.  pr. 

MPIE  MPIE 
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115 — contintied. 
(iv.) 

CIC 

C..AFSASB c[oiil]ap8a8  ifestituenmt 

PERANTO per  Anto[nium  Memmi- 

. . ,  I E .  0  N . .  Tim  H]ie[r]on[em 

(v.)  Stump  "with  only  tho  numeral  left. 

PIE  PIE 

(vi.) 

E 

M 

VAA  G 

C 

114. 

Lower  fragment  of  a  stone  in  the  Dunyat  Bel. 

PR 
MPIA 

113. 

By  the  roadside,  1  mile  from  the  Dunyat  Bel  stone.    Broken  R. 

LSEPTIMIVS 

PIVSPERTIN 

PARTHMAXPON 

IMPXI'COS'II'PPPR 

MAVREL'ANTO.. 

NVSAVGET 

RES 

PERCIVLIVM 

CVMANVM'L 

[Imp.  Caes.] 

L.  Septimius  [Severus 

Pius  Pertin[ax  Arab.  Adiab. 

Parth.  Max.  pon[t.  max.  trib.  pot.  vi. 

imp.  xi.  COS.  ii.  p.  p.  pr[ooos.  et  Imp.  Caes. 

M.  Aurel.  Anto[ni- 

nus  Aug.  et . .  . . 

res[tituerunt 

per  G.  Julium  [Flao- 
cum  [Aeli]anum  l[eg.  aug.  pr.  pr. 

8  D  2 
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112  to  101. 

None. 

100. 

(i.)  ♦  C.  I.  L.,'  6907  at  Ziyaret  Serai. 
Sept.  SeveruB.    P. 

(ii.)  '  C.  I.  L.,'  6910,  ibid.] 

Sept.  Severtw.  (?)    C. 

99  to  95. 
None. 
In  Yarpiiz  are  two  stones  of  uncertain  provenance. 

(i.)  'C.  I.  L.,'  6908. 
PhiUp  (?). 

(iL)  'C.  I.  L.,'6909. 

94. 

(i.)  •  C.  I.  L.,'  6906.    In  a  cemetery  about  4  miles  E.  of  Yaxpuz ; 
broken  at  the  bottom. 

IMP(lCAESAB  Imp.  Caesar 

MAVRELIVSSEV  M.  Aurelius  Sev- 

V  S  A  L  E er]u8  Ale[xander 

PIVSFELICT..TR  plus  fel.  i(nv).  [Aug.]  tr- 

IB  ([potest  ([cos  ib.  potest.  COS. 

PP  d  VIASETPONT  p.  p.  vias  et  pont- 

ESVETTVSTATE  es  vettustate 

NLAPSASEEST  cojnlapsas  rest- 


T     ^ 


itui]f. 


(ii.) 

I I[mp. 

G R  (?)  C[ae8a]r[i 

i  1 0  V  L V  S  G]aio  [J]ul[io  Vero  Ma- 

X I  M I .  .  P  .  .  ximi[no]  p[io 

FELIC.AVG..  felic[i]  aug.  [p.  m. 

[trib.  potest,  p.  p.] 
[per  Licinnium] 
[Serenian-] 
..LEG.    .  «m]  leg-  [Aug! 
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93  to  69. 

None  can  be  certainly  ascribed.  Tbe  following  are  of  uncertain 
provenance : — 

(i.)  'C.  I.  L.,'  6906.    At  Izgin. 

IMFCAES 

MANT 

CORDIANO 

PUSPE 
UO    CAES 
MAXIMIA 
TBIBPOTEST 

ESBESTIT 
PEBCUSPIDIUM 
F    AM 
UG 

Of  this  only  a  fragment  is  published  in  *  C.  I.  L.'  The  formula  of 
Oordian  is  fairly  complete.  Confused  with  it  is  that  of  another 
«mperor,  who  records  his  tribunioian  power,  and  therefore  is  not 
Diocletian,  but  almost  certainly  Mazimin. 

(ii.)  ♦  C.  1.  L.,'  6904,  ibid. 
Sept  Severus. 

(iii.)  Albistan,  in  the  cemetery.    Sterrett,  No,  345.    *  C.  I.  L.'  6908. 

...CAES  Imp.]Caes. 

VEB.NEP  divi  Se]ver[i]  nep. 

\BI  [divi  M.  Antonini  fil.] 

N  .  u  M  . . .  M.  Aur.  A]n[t]on[ino 

E A  V  G  pio  f]e[lici]  aug. 

RESTITVr.  milia]  restitut[a 

...MvLPOFELLI..  per]  M.  Ulp.  Ofem[um 

THEODOBUM  Theodorum 

...AVGPBPB  leg.]  aug.  pr.  pr. 

(iv.)  Ibid.,  intentionally  defaced.  A  few  letters  have  been  over- 
looked by  the  defacer  on  the  extreme  left,  viz. : — 

...EE..  Sev]er[us 

..AB  Ar]ab. 

O 
(v.)  Ibid.,  intentionally  defaced. 

[Several 'lines  gone.] 

vetust  A  T  E  C  0  nlapsas 

EEstituiT    per 

Antoni]  Y  M  Memmium  H I E  B  onem 

leg.  AVG 

An  inscription  of  Philip. 
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93  to  59 — continued. 

(vi.)  Ibid.;  ihalf  buried,  upside  down.   Traces  of  red  in  the  lettering 

».GUS 

ANC ISJ  \. .  *  Apparently  the  remains  of  an 

E F CIG  inscription  of  Diocletian. 


NOBBC/ ES 
(vii.)  On  the  other  side  of  the  same  stone. 

lUU 
COC..ANTIO  Co[nst]antio 


ICA 
NOO 


(viii.)  Ibid. 


An  inscription  of  Diocletian. 

LI-        S    E 
C 


AV 
BIS 
T 


58. 

Ibid.;  surface  deliberately  damaged.  The  numeral,  however,  u» 
clear. 

TEA 

GAVG 

NH 

From    these   milestones   and    other    sources    Liebenam's*    list  of  ' 
governors  of  Cappadocia  may  be  emended  and  supplemented  to  souio 
extent. 

(?)  A.D.  177-181.  L.  Alfidius  (?)  Herennianus  (?)t  (Tertullian,  'Ad 
Scap.,'  iii.). 

(Lieb.  No.  17.)  198.  G.  Julius  Flaccus  Aeltanus  can  be  dated  pre- 
cisely. 

(Lieb.  No.  20.)  218.  (?)  M.  Ulpius  Ofellim  Theodorm  [not  "  OrelUus"]. 
Ought  to  be  placed  before  Nos.  18  and  19  (?). 

*  'Forechungcn  z.  VerwalL  d.  romischen  KaUerreicLs,' p.  119.  Cf.  'C.  I.  L.'  iii. 
Sp.  1252. 

t  This  IB  Frof.  Ilamsay's  coDJccture  for  the  name  in  '  Ad.  Scap.'  iii.,  usually  read 
CI.  Lucius  HrrminianuSy  but  variouBly  given  by  the  MSS.  and  commentators  (ed. 
Mignc,  p.  702).  Frof.  Ramsay  thinks  that  the  name  L.  Alfidius  Hercnnianna  (who 
was  Consul  i.i  171  a.d.)  suits  the  circumstances  alluded  to  Uv  Tertullian,  and 
explains  the  MSS.  variants. 
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(Lieb.  No.  21.)  235-6.  (?)  Licinniua  Serenianu$. 

Prof.  EaruBiiy  refers  to  Cyprian,  'Epp.,*  75,  10,  where  Sereniantis, 
"acerbuH  et  dirus  persecutor,"  is  said  to  have  been  Governor  of 
Cappmlocia  in  235  a.d. 

(Lieb.  No.  22.)  238.  Cu^pnlius  Flaminius  Severua. 

244-5.  (?)  Antonius  Memmitm  Hiero. 

This  is  the  M.  Aut.  Memniitia  Setircio  placed  in  the  lat  century  by 
Liebenam  (No.  0,  p.  122).  Whethor  the  M.  Antonius  Memmius  (c/, 
*B.  C.  H.,'  vii.,  p.  38),  governor  of  Galatia  while  "prretorius,"  is  the 
same  person,  as  Liebonam  states,  or  no,  must  remain  uncertain,  as  we 
do  not  know  his  secoud  cognomen.  Prof.  Kamsay,  however,  says  that 
the  lettering  of  the  Galatian  inscription  suits  a  3rd  century  date. 

251-2.  (?)  Aldus  Virgilius  Maximus. 

C^Hlstarif  of  (he  Road. 

The  history  of  the  road  is  to  be  learned  from  its  milestones.  As 
a  made  road,  it  probably  does  not  date  farther  back  tban  tho  end 
of  the  2nd  century  of  our  era,  when  it  was  constructed  for  military 
purposes,  as  part  of  the  defences  of  the  Euphrates  frontier.  A  trade 
route,  however,  traversed  Anti-Taurus  at  least  as  early  as  100  D.c, 
when  Arteiuidorus  described  it.  Strabo  (p.  663)  quotes  from  him 
that  the  eastom  section  ran  from  Mazaca  to  the  Euphnites  tif)(pl 
To/uw'crwr  j(<iipun)  t^s  Sw^tjk^s  Sii  'Hfn^ytav  TroXtxyt}'*  \i^ioi.  TtTpaKotnot.  This 
meagre  notice  is  not  of  much  assistance  in  determining  the  exact  line, 
for  'Hp<ftai  or  llpjra,  as  we  know  from  Strabo  himself  (pp.  537-639), 
was  situated  on  the  Zamanti  Su,  which  is  west  of  the  point  where  the 
roada  to  tho  Tedi  Oluk  and  Kum  Chai  Passes  diverge.  There  was  a 
route  over  the  Tedi  Oluk,  and  thence  round  the  northern  cud  ot  Bimboa 
Dagh,  in  Roman  and  Byzantine  times,  ivhich,  though  sligutly  more 
difficult,  is  shorter  in  point  of  distance  to  Arubissus  than  tho  Kuru  Chaj- 
Gyuksun  line.  If,  however  (as  we  shall  try  to  prove),  Severus  was  the 
first  constructor  of  the  militarj'  chaussSe,  the  use  of  "  resiituerunt  *'  in 
the  formula  on  bis  milestones  implies  a  track  previously  in  use, 
roconHtnicted  by  him  as  a  Roman  made-road ;  and  if  that  be  so,  there 
can  b«  little  doubt  that  the  track  which  preceded  the  military  chaueaee 
was  the  well-known  koivt}  68os  to  the  east.  It  was  douhtleas  of  similar 
character  to  that  of  modern  main  tracks  ia  the  Anti-Taurus — that  ie  to 
say,  it  was  engineered,  and,  to  some  extent,  built  tip.  Precipitous  places 
were  banked  or  cut,  and  steep  grades  rendered  easier  by  zigzags  ;  but  no 
roadway  was  laid  on  stone  foundations  until  Roman  builders  came  into 
the  district,  whose  advent  can  hardly  have  happened  hoforo  tho  end  of 
the  first  century  of  our  era  at  the  earliest :  for  there  is  no  evidence,  in 
tho  ahapo  of  colonies  or  other  cities  bearing  the  names  of  emperors,  to 
show   that   any   of    the  great    colonising    princes    of    the   first    two 
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centuries  concerned  themselyes  with  Cataonia.  The  milestones  make 
it  practically  certain  that  it  was  at  the  very  end  of  the  second 
centnry  that  the  construction  of  the  Roman  road  was  actually 
hegnn. 

Out  of  89  stones  collected  from  60  miles  of  the  road,  there  are 
none  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Septimius  Sevcms ;  and  it  must  be 
remembered  that  at  least  one  apparently  complete  group — the  149th — 
has  been  found.  The  chances  are,  therefore,  very  strongly  against  any- 
stone  of  an  earlier  emperor  existing.  The  inscriptions  of  Septimiiis 
Sevoras  are,  in  all  cases  that  we  have  seou,  cut  on  a  fresh  stone,  not 
over  any  erased  lettering ;  and,  as  baa  been  remarked  above  (p.  654)» 
have  been  respected  moHt  frequently  by  the  lapicides  of  later  reigns, 
who  have  defaced  so  freely  the  inscriptions  of  other  emperors. 

A  further  argument  may  be  drawn  from  a  comparison  of  the 
foimula  of  Severus  with  those  of  his  suoceflsors.  His  stones  only  are 
dated  precisely  to  a  certain  year  in  the  middle  of  his  reign,  whereas  all 
the  other  fonnulfu  imply  either  the  first  year  of  the  several  emperors, 
or  a  vague  period  in  tlieir  reigns,  nut  specially  marked.* 

Tho  date  of  Severus'  work  seems  to  be  late  in  the  year  198  a.d.  His 
milestones  arc  inscribed  with  his  Vlth  tribunicia  potettae^iyecemhcT  10th, 
197,  to  December  9tb,  Hi8).  but  later  than  the  assumption  of  Caracalla 
and  Geta  (probably  Juno  2nd,  1D8).  As,  however,  tho  emperor  was  in 
hifl  Xlth  trnperium  (198-199,  according  to  Cagnat  t)>  and  had  assumed  the 
title  ParthicMS  Maximus,  not  known  othervvieo  befure  199,  we  must  bring 
dcwn  the  date  of  tho  stones  as  late  as  possible  in  198,  to  tho  end  of 
November  or  the  beginning  of  December.  The  assumption  of  tho  title 
Parlhicus  llastimus  would  bo  known  firat  in  the  East,  where  Severus 
himself  was  at  that  period,  and,  therefore,  might  easily  appear  on 
Cappadooian  milestones  before  it  bad  been  published  generally  through 
the  empiie. 

If  Severus  be  accepted  as  the  emjwror  under  whom  the  construction 
of  tho  military  rt>ad  connecting  Caesaroa  with  Mflitene  was  undertaken, 
we  can  credit  him  with  a  %vise  measure  of  defence,  quite  in  keeping  with 
his  subsequent  policy  in  Britain.  How  great  a  part  he  played  in  tho 
organisation  of  tho  whole  scheme  of  tho  Eastern  frontier  defence  will  be 
better  known  when  tlie  Eupbi-ates  valley  has  been  carefully  examined ; 
on  the  slight  evidence  now  available  it  is  impossible  to  say  definitely 
who  first  planned  the  lines.  According  to  Dion  Cossius  (Iv.  23),  there  were 
two  legions  stationed  in  Cappadocia  as  early  as  the  time  of  Augustus — 
XII.  Ktpawtxfiapo^  and  XV.  "  Apollonia,"  certainly  associated  later  with 
Melitene  and  Satala :  both  wore  in  Cappadocia  in  the  time  of  Corbulo 
(Tac.  '  Ann.,'  xv.  26).    Itia  improbable,  however,  though  not  imposaible 


•  Prfci«»  dating,  however,  beconios  rare  on  mileBloaea  everynhen  after  8ennu. 
t  '  Coura  d'Eplgrraphie  Eomaiac,'  p.  189. 
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that  the  eoa^a  Btattva  date  from  so  early  a  period.  To  the  reign  of 
Veapasian,  who  made  Cappadocia  a  consular  comiuand,*  and  reduced 
Commagene  to  a  province,  we  might  refer  tho  laying  out  of  a  line  of 
camps  and  poate  nilong  the  frontier  which,  though  defined  by  Pompoins, 
had  required  further  definition  by  Corbnlo,  and  been  but  little  respected  ; 
and  there  exists  one  piece  of  positive  evidence  of  Vospasian'a  work  in 
Armenia  Minor  in  the  shape  of  a  mileetone  found  by  Bore  at  Melik 
Sherif,  which  lies  somewhere  near  the  site  of  Arauraca,  on  the  line  of 
the  frontier- road  from  Mtlitone  to  Satala.f  Dion's  f  account  of  Trajan's 
Armenian  expedition,  however,  makes  it  appear  that  no  permanent 
Roman  garrison  was  holding  Samosata  in  107  a.d.  ;  and,  according  to 
Prooopius  ('de  Aedif.,'  iii,  4),  Meliteno  owed  its  foundation  as  a  oity 
to  Trajan.  Tiie  southern  section  of  the  Lines,  therefore,  seems  to  bo 
of  a  later  period  than  that  of  Vespasian. 

Beyond  the  fact  of  the  foundation  of  Molitene,  however,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  Trajan  laid  out  any  lines  on  tho  Euphrates ;  no  mile- 
stones bearing  his  name  have  yet  been  found  on  the  roads  in  the  valley 
of  the  river.  The  earliest  on  the  Caesarea-Melitene  road  are  those  of 
Septimius  Sevorua ;  the  earliest  found  by  Professor  Sterrett  in  Syria 
belong  to  the  same  prinoc.§  Further,  as  Professor  Ramsay  has  pointed 
out  to  me,  this  negative  evidence  derives  much  weight  from  a  com- 
parison with  Galatian  and  Pontic  milestones,  on  which  the  evidence 
for  the  construction  of  the  main  road  system  in  tho  north-centre  of 
Asia  Minor  by  Nei-v'a-Trajan  (i.e.  Trajan  in  reality),  ia  so  abundant 
and  clear, II  that  it  would  be  most  unaccountable  that  none  should  exiet 
on  the  Euphrates  had  Trajan  really  made  the  roads  there  alao.lT 

We  have  to  choose,  therefore,  between  Vespasian  and  Severus ;  or, 
perhaps,  to  aHcribo  the  northern  section  of  the  Lines  to  the  former,  tho 
Bouthem  to  the  latter.  The  milestone  of  Vespasian,  quoted  above,  ia 
proof  positive  that  he  constructed  in  75  A.D.  a  road  in  Armenia  Jlinor ; 
but  whether  that  was  the  road  Satala-Melitcno,  or  one  from  Nicopolia 
into  Armenia  Major,  cannot  be  determined  at  present.  Further  south 
the  evidence  all  tells  in  favour  of  Severus ;  and  wo  may  conclude  vrith 
fair  assurance  that  the  latter  either  extended  or  completed,  if  he  did 


*  Buetou.  Vesp.,  8.  , 

*      t  '0.  I.  L.,*  iii.,  300. 

J  C8,  18. 

§  Wolfe  Expedition,  Noa.  6-19  (on  the  road  Palmj-ra — ^Hflmnth-Epipliaiiia  (?)),  651. 
To  IJaraculla  belong  64S.  650. 

II  S«e  'C.  I.  L.,'  vol.  iii.  Buppl.,  pp.  1251/. 

1  The  probable  prtBDni.'e  of  Lcgio  Xl[.  FQlininat.1  nmong  the  Qnadi  in  the  time  of 
Marcua  Aureliua  might  be  uecd  to  conQrm  the  aappogiitiou  that  (he  regiment  was  not 
£iatioDe<I  at  Molitene  till  n  period  later  thun  Trajun,  if  it  had  not  been  so  frc'iuont  a 
practice  with  the  emperors  to  call  regiments  f»r  away  from  tlicir  ttatita  for  campaign 
of  importance.  At  a  later  i>erioJ,  however,  this  famous  legion  ia  always  associated  with 
Melitene,  e.g.  by  Dion  Ciwaiua  ('  Ep  ,'  71)  in  relatisg  the  story  of  the  "  Miraclo  "  among 
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not  first  lay  out  in  its  entirety,  the  Bystem  of  lines  on  the  Euphrates 
wMch  served  to  keep  the  East  at  bay  for  five  centuries.  The  question 
naturally  arises,  whi}  the  Euphrates  was  not  thoroughly  fortified  earlier, 
and,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  this  cannot  he  answered 
precisely ;  but  ihere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  key  is  to  be  sought  in 
the  Armenian  policy  of  Severus  as  contrasted  with  that  of  earlier 
emperors.  He  was  the  first  prince,  in  fact,  to  recognise  definitely  that 
Armenia  was  a  hostile  country,  pertaining  to  the  East,  not  the  West, 
and  outside  the  sphere  of  Roman  influence.  The  formal  recognition 
by  Corbulo  of  the  Euphrates  as  the  Roman  boundary  *  in  62  a.d., 
sufiSciently  proves  that  Fompeius'  convention,  made  in  C3  B.C.,  had 
become  a  dead  letter,  and  that  Rome  had  constantly  regarded  tha 
trans-Euphratean  states  as  her  clients,  and  her  real  boundary  as  lying 
farther  to  the  cast  tha.ti  the  river.  In  spite  of  Corbulo's  convention, 
we  find  Trajan  once  more  interfering  in  Armenian  affairs  in  107» 
and  reducing  Armenia  Major  for  a  short  time  to  the  rank  of  aBoman 
province.f  In  the  roign  of  Marcuu  Aurclius,  however,  it  was  onod 
more  under  its  own  king,  and  requiring  the  presence  of  Lucius  Venia 
hinisolf  to  restore  Roman  influence.  No  later  emperor  of  Rome,  witb 
the  exception  of  Probus,  who  made  a  raiding  expedition,  seems  to  have 
moddled  with  the  internal  affairs  of  Armenia  Major,  which  fell  under 
Persian  influence  about  238.  It  is  a  probable  supposition  that  MarcuB 
AureliuB  was  the  last  to  treat  it  as  a  client  state,  and,  that  Sevems 


the  Quodi.  Dr.  Liglitfoot  baa  treated  ofliuirnbly  masy  points  relating  to  Legio 
XII.  in  'Epp.'  of  St.  Ignatiim.  i.,  p.  474 jf.  lean  odd  to  the  iiutaocoa  there 
emimcrated  of  Fultaiaota  =  Kipawotpipos  the  following  inscription,  copied  by  J.  A.  B. 
Munro  and  niTBelf  ftt  Adana  in  June,  1891.  It  is  ii  liinestunc  pwlesta],  slightly  broken 
on  the  left :  it  cavaa  originally  frnm  Kara  Taah  (Mnlltis),  and  u  now  built  into 
a  wall  of  a  cotton -factory  near  the  milway  station. 

AIONTAIOTTION  Talof  'Io*}]\.of  Pofoi/  vlhv 

AOTIAN0NTE5IA  *\']aouiarh¥  rtirtri- 

APflNXEIAIAP  .X^N  n  A  A  p^v  avilfwv  xtiAlnpx""  'Ab- 

MONAErEnNOSlBKEPAT  ri<n{]nor  Krytiyot  t&  Ktpav 

....OlOTKAlAErEANOS~A  5.   i'<M|>]i(<j>>ot;  ital  Xtytuvot  S 

...eiKHS01IEPEI2TH3AeHNA2  :iKv]9ucvt  o2  UptU  r^i  'A^nrat 

MAT ONEATTflNnOAEITHN  Mo7[of><r/oi  t]6i.  iatniy  woKtiriir. 

Lino  2. — The  space  at  the  Tyginning  of  the  line  would  requiro  a  longer  name  tboa 
Flaviiinua,  imlesw  a  contmrtwl  form  of  u  tribo-nnmo  be  inserted. 

Line  3. — rtaaapuv  kvlpuv  ix  a  rare  litcnil  ri-ndoring  of  "qnatluor  virofum,"  i.e.  be 
was  "IVvir  viar.  cur.,"  one  of  Ihr?  oflices  of  the  vigintirirate,  tho  fitat  stage  of  tho 
genatorial  oiirsus  Iionorom  (com  pa  re  TXoTwnjfio*'). 

Line  7. — Attiena  of  Mugursa  is  mentioned  '  C.  I.  G.,'  5875  b;  cf.  Arrian,  'Exppd. 
Alex.,*  ii.,  5,  9.  Magarsa  (or  Magiirsus)  ia  plnccd  by  Stral«  (p,  676)  on  the  PjTamiis 
near  Mallus,  and  said  to  have  been  tlio  burial-place  of  the  bcioea  Amphilocbu*  aaii 
Mopvus. 

•  Tao.  'Ann.,*  IV.,  17. 

t  See  Liebenam, '  Forsdi.'  tita,  pp.  49,  122. 
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eraphasieed  the  abandonment  of  a  dream,  and  his  tardy  acquiescence  in 
the  adviea  of  Augnsixxs^-''^ infra  Jincs  coercendi  imperii" — by  completing 
the  fortified  lines  on  the  Euphrates  of  which  tho  road  which  wo  followed, 
forms  a  part. 

For  the  diBpoflilion  of  the  camps  and  troops  on  the  frontier  in 
Sevenis'  time  we  have  very  little  evidence  ;  the  following  are  the  only 
certain  data — 

Satala Legio  XV.  Apollinaris. 

Daecusa ala  H.  Ulpia  Anriana. 

Melitene Legio  XII.  Fulminata. 

Samoaata      ....  Legio  VII.* 

For  the  later  disposition  vre  have  the  command  of  the  "Dnx 
Anneniae "  in  '  Notitia  Digmtatum,*  cap.  35,  and,  aa  we  find  that  tho 
troops  there  asHigned  to  Satala,  Daacusa,  and  Mtditene  (SsimosAta  is  not 
mentioned),  are  tho  same  as  in  the  time  of  Severus,  we  may  infer  that 
mrich  of  the  disposition  dates  from  an  early  period.  Unfortunately,  it  is 
impoBflible  to  say  on  what  principle  (if  any)  ia  based  the  order  of  the 
place-names  in  the  '  Notitia,'  many  of  which  are  not  easily  to  be 
identified,  or  connected  with  those  in  the  Antonino  Itinerary,  Poutinger 
Table,  Ptolemy,  or  other  authoritiea.  The  general  line  of  the  frontier 
rune  southwards  from  TrapezuH  to  Satala,  and  thence  down  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates  j  but  the  known  names  along  this  line  are  not 
enumerated  in  geographical  order  from  north  to  south,  but  partly 
according  to  the  character  of  their  garrisonB,  and  their  atatuB  on  tho 
military  lists ;  partly  perhaps  on  some  geographiciil  system  of  strategic 
interconnected  groups,  which  only  exploration  of  tho  country  itself  will 
olacidate  satisfactorily. 

From  other  authoritiea,  especially  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  we  know 
tho  stations  on  tho  direct  lino  of  tho  frontier  ;  almost  all  these  occur  in 
tho  'Notitia 'as  points  where  troops  were  quartered,  but  mingled  with 
them  are  other  names,  some  unknown,  some  definitely  placed  by  other 
authorities  on  cross- roada  leading  from  western  centres  like  NioopoUs 
and  Sebastea,  to  Satala  and  Meliteno.  The  system  of  defence  for  Asia 
Minor,  therefore,  appears  to  have  consisted  of  tliree  great  gtaliva  at  Trape- 
ZU9,  Satulft,  and  Melitene  (to  which  Samoaata  may  be  added),  connected 
by  a  continuous  line  of  posts,  mostly  held  by  auxiliary  cavalry  (^alaey 
or  infantry  (cohorles') ;  while  from  these  radiated  chains  of  posts  in 
various  directions. 

The  scanty  authoritiea  which  exist  for  the  3rd  century  of  the  Empire* 
furnish  no  warrant  that  any  of  the  emperors  whose  names  appear  on 


*  Eamsay, '  Hiat.  Geog.,*  pp.  273-G.  But  rf.  Uik-king, '  Not.  Dign.,'  p.  388,  note;  for 
the  possibility  or  Legio  IV.  or  XVI.  Lnvin^  been  originiilly  at  Samoeata.  LAter  Legio 
XTL  waa  atationoJ  ot  Sura  aad  IV.  at  Oresa  (or  Ourfa?). 
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the  Melitene  milestones  traversed  Sevems'  road.  On  the  only  one 
of  Severus'  own  marches  to  the  East,  described  in  detail,"  the  emperor 
followed  the  recognised  route  of  all  such  expeditious,  viz.,  a  diagonal 
line  across  Asia  Minor  to  the  Cilician  Gates,  and  through  the  Syrian 
Gates  to  Antioch-on-the-Orontes.  The  latter  city  was  always  tie 
rallying-poiut  of  armies  destined  to  co-operate  with  the  Cappadocian, 
Commagenian,  or  Syrian  legions. 

Though  the  milestones  record  no  restoration  later  than  that  of 
Diocletian,  it  is  practically  certain  that  the  maintenance  of  this,  as  of 
other  roads  in  the  empire,  continued  to  bo  an  Imperial  concern  for 
nearly  a  century  longer.  Down  to  the  time  of  Arcadius  the  names  of 
emperors  continue  to  appear  on  milUaria  in  various  parts  of  the  East 
acd  West,  though  the  instances  become  rarer  and  rarer.  For  example, 
mUefitones  of  Constantino  are  frequently  met  with  ;  those  of  Julian  are 
not  tinoommon  in  the  West  (e.g.  •  C.  I.  L.'  x.,  6884,  6906  :  Italy,  etc.)  ; 
Jovian's  short  reign  is  commemorated  both  in  Italy  (G844,  Via  Appia) 
and  in  Cyprus  (iii.,  21 Q,  iv.) ;  stones  of  Valentiuian  and  Yalens 
appear  in  Italy  (x.,  6975),  and,  with  Gratian's  name  also,  at  Noricum 
(iii.,  5740);  of  Theodosius  I.  and  Valentinian  II.  in  Gallia  Narbonensis 
(xii.,  5494);  of  Theodosius,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius  ou  the  Via  Labicana 
ja  Italy  (x.,  6385,  6910,  6913,  etc.) ;  and  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  in 
Attica  (iii.,  572,  573). 

After  the  reigns  of  Arcadius  and  Honorius  no  emperor's  name  has,  I 
believe,  been  found  upon  a  milestone.  The  explanation  is  to  be  found 
probably  in  the  Codex  Theodosianus,  the  provisions  contained  in  which, 
under  the  heading  He  iltnere  muniendo  (xv.  tit.  3,  ed.  Gothofred.),  sliow 
that  from  the  time  of  Constantine  onwards  the  burden  and  care  of 
repairing  the  roads  was  thrown  more  and  more  on  local  communities 
in  the  provinces  through  which  the  highways  pasaed.|  For  example, 
by  an  enactment  of  Constantino,  promulgated  in  3 19  a.d.,  it  was  enjoined : 
EmphyUuticarii  poS8e88ores  .  .  .  .,  mcut  celeri  provincinIc9,  ohsequium  tttum 
mwiiendia  itincribus  impendant :  nulla  enim  ratione  debent  ab  hoc,  quod  in 
commune  ovinibus  profuiurum  est,  esse  Bejundi.  Again,  in  387,  under 
Valentinian  II.,  Theodusius  I.,  and  Arcadius,  ordinarj'  immunities  from 
thifl  service  were  abrogated ;  and  extraordinary  privileges  in  this 
rrapect  were  revoked  under  Arcadius  and  Honorius  in  399  propUr 
immcneas  vaifitatea  viartim.  A  notable  enactment  is  that  contained  in 
section  6,  including  '*  dmuos  divinaa  ac  cenerandas  ecclesias,"  in  the  liability 
for  road-riites,  and  beginning  with  the  words,  ^^  Absit  ut  no$  inntructiojuvt 
viae  puhlicae  et  pontium  stratorumque  operavi  titulis  tnagnorum  principum 
dedicatam  inter  sordida  munera  ntimereTttus"  which  seem  to  imply  the  final 


•  By  Horodian,  iii.  3  :  195  a.d. 

+  The  actual  coat  of  the  rejxiiri  had  probably  l>een  borne  for  some  time  by  tho 
provinciaLa ;  but  tlic  Imperial  ofiiviula  wok  etill  teapoiutbte. 
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tranBferonce  of  the  roads  from  imperial  to  local  control.     This  law  ia 
dated  in  423. 

The  vanity  of  the  emperora  who  defaced  and  rewrote  inscriptions, 
or  erected  new  stones  where  five  or  six  existed  already,  would  not  be 
imitated  by  local  bodiea.  The  older  roads  wore  already  supplied 
abundantly  with  niilo-marke,  which  sixteen  centuries  have  not  effaced, 
jiiul  the  ponderous  columns  of  the  earlier  emperors  were  not  renewed. 
iSidonius  Apollinaris,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  speaks  of 
them  as  relics  of  a  former  age : 

"  agger 
Cujus  per  spatium  sutis  vetustia 
Nomen  Caesareura  viret  columnis."  * 

Thus  the  practice  of  erecting  mile-pillars  was  discontinued  in  tho 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  and  not  roviA-cd  till  almost 
modern  days ;  but  for  many  centuries  tho  old  stones  must  have  sufficed 
as  a  standard  of  measurement  and  a  solace  to  the  traveller. 

"  Intorvalla  viae  fessia  praestare  videlur 
Qui  tiotat  inscriptus  millia  crebro  lapis."  f 

How  the  mile-intervals  were  marked,  or  whether  they  were  marked 
at  all,  on  roads  made  later  than  this  period,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
We  travelled  in  1891  along  the  line  of  a  Byzantine  road  from  Sis 
(Flavias)  to  Hajin  (near  Batlimon),  without  finding  any  trace  of 
mile-marks ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  road  which  led  down  the 
Lycus  valley  from  Colonia  to  Neocaesarea,  the  embankment  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  many  places.  Wooden  marks,  if  any,  must  have 
been  used. 

The  cessation,  therefore,  of  milestone-inscriptions  on  Severus*  road 
might  be  looked  for  naturally  not  long  after  Diocletian's  time.  The 
fact  that  they  actually  cease  with  Diocletian  himself,  and  do  not  record 
any  restoration  by  ConhUintino  or  his  immediate  successors,  may  be 
explained  variouBly.  MiUfmia  of  Constantiue,  though  not  rare,  are 
much  less  frequently  met  witii  than  those  of  Diocletian,  or  such  of  hia 
predecessors  as  had  long  reigns ;  and  it  is  puBsible,  therefore,  that 
Coustantine  had  hia  stones  erected  only  on  newly-made  roads,  or  where 
tie  older  stones  really  required  replacing;  in  fact,  that  he  did  not 
ctmtinue  tho  boastful  and  imnecessary  practice  of  adding  a  ninth  or 
tenth  to  the  small  groves  of  stones  which  already  marked  the  mile- 
intervals.  It  should  be  remarked,  however,  tliat  the  later  milliaria  are 
generally  of  amall  size,  and,  therefore,  more  easily  buried  under  eilt, 
or  conveyed  to  a  distance  to  serve  as  modern  building  material,  than 


•  Carm.  xxIt.,  5,  qnoltHl  l>y  <ii,thorro<lii8.  I.e. 

t  Butil.  Gall.  Itiii.  ii ,  7.  I'mlessor  IlaniSiiy  comparea  'C.  I.  L.'  iii.,  suppl.  7080» 
irhL-re  a  similar  ideti  ia  txi>rbda(d  upcn  a  milestone  of  ValcDtinian,  .\rcaiiiYu,  ancL 
TliooJuuiufl  ut  AisauB,  dedi^'ated  ad  lolacium  luvorit  {et)  juliiudionit. 
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the  oldor  pillars  ;  an«l  therefore  that  their  rarity  may  be  duo  partly  to 
the  greater  ilifficulty  experieuced  in  finding  them.  When  allowance, 
however,  haw  liet-u  inado  for  such  causes,  it  still  remains  probable  that 
inscriptions  on  miUiaria  (like  all  iiiscriplions  upon  stone  or  marble), 
did  become  rarer  and  rarer  as  the  4th  century  advanced. 

One  point  remains  to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection.  There  exist 
on  Severus'  road,  as  on  other  Roman  highways,  a  considerable  unmbcr 
of  uniii4cribed  milestones,  which  may  Ixjloug  to  a  restoration  other  than 
those  recorded.  We  found  such  stones  lying  with  groups  i»  nla  at  the 
ISflth  and  114th  eUitions,  and  many  others  were  noticed  both  by 
Profesaor  Stcrrett  and  ourselves.  The  fact  that  they  are  found  in  the 
groups  with  other  inscril>ed  stones  makes  it  improbable,  though  not 
impossible,  that  they  are  merely  surplus  material,  never  put  into  the 
lapicidos'  hands  ;  and  it  seems  oot  uure«Honablo  to  suppose  that  they  do 
represent  a  later  restoration  than  Diocletian's — j^erbaps  one  carried  out 
by  the  local  communities,  and  commemorated  more  antiqtio  by  a  Btone« 
but  one  bearing  neither  emj)oror'B  name,  nor  (as  so  many  records  of  the 
distance  already  existed  at  each  station)  any  numeral.* 

When  Justinian  I  constituted  the  province  of  Armenia  Tertia  with 
Meliteno  for  its  capital  and  Arga,  Arabissus,  Cocusus,  Comana,  and 
Ariarathia  for  its  principal  towns,  Severus'  road  must  have  served  as 
its  main  artoiy,  for  all  the  places  abovementioned  are  on  the  direct  line 
of  the  road.  The  importance,  however,  of  the  eastcrnmoet  section  ceased 
with  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  when  the  Byzantine  emperors 
loet  all  permanent  control  of  MeUtene ;  J  and  we  do  not  hear  of  this 
part  of  the  road  again,  although  it  continued  to  be  used  for  local  traffic 
until  quite  recent  times.  But  the  section  west  of  Arabissus,  whereby 
access  was  obtained  to  the  Jihau  Faas,  still  continued  to  be  of  some 
military  and  commercial  importance :  over  it  passed,  for  example,  the 
raids  of  Basil  in  877,  and  Eomanus  Diogenes  in  1068,  and  the  crusading 
expedition  of  Raymond,  Bohemund,  and  Godfrey  in  1097. 

Lying  as  they  do  on  the  direct  route  from  Constantinople  through 
Angora  and  Kaisariye  to  Syria  and  Baghdad,  we  should  naturally  infer 
that  the  valleys  of  the  Saros  and  Gyuk  Su  were  traversed  by  a  much- 
frequented  road  until  the  period  at  which  thc<  introduction  of  steam- 
ahips  brought  the  "  half-aoa "  route  by  Samsun,  »Sivas,  and  Malatia  into 
prominence.  It  must  he  confessed,  however,  that  appearances  in  the 
Anti-Taurus  region  itself  are  not  favourable  to  such  an  inference,  and 
aeem  to  point  to  tbe  road  in  those  valleys  having  fallen  into  comjiara- 
tive  obsolescencB  many  centuries  ago.     In  the  first  place,  the  state  of 


*  The  namcral  is  ortcD  omittod  on  stones  otherwise  ioBcribcd  in  full. 
t  NoTell.  xxxi. :  <•/.  Ramaay, '  H.  G..'  p.  313. 

X  *  II.  G.,'  p.  277.    It  wiis  ]it:ld  Tor  a  short  time  by  Coiulaiitiae  (JopTonfmos  in  798, 
but  ncvui  again  by  a  By zantinu  emperor. 
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preservation  in  which  the  Roman  roadway  and  milestonea  are  found  at 
this  day  is  such  as  can  ouly  be  paralleled  in  districts  long  deserted,  like 
Cilicia  Tracheia;  secondly,  the  absence  of  old  settleniontBundold  popula- 
tions in  the  valleys  is  very  remarkable.  Even  in  Gyuksun  we  found 
only  Turkmans,  still  in  a  partially  nomadic  state,  and  a  dying  remnant 
of  the  Armeniaus  who  coloniHed  the  region  in  the  11th  century.  The 
\nllagc8  around  are,  with  hard!}'  an  exception,  new  settlements  of 
Turkmans,  Kurds,  Avshars,  or  Circassians ;  and  only  in  Yarpuz  does  there 
appear  to  survive  an  old  "l^irkish"  element.  There  are  no  old  khant 
on  the  line  of  the  road,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  Jihan  Pass  itself  has 
not  been  a  trad©  roate  of  importance  for  a  long  time,  bo  thickly  uver- 
grown  and  ao  utterly  broken  up  is  the  roadway.  It  ia  hard  to  believe 
that  a  district  which  preserves  so  faithfully  relics  of  the  3rd  aud  4th 
centuries,  but  has  so  little  to  show  from  that  date  until  our  own  time, 
and  withal  has  no  population  older  than  the  Armenian,  can  have  been 
traversed  by  a  first-rato  trade  route  up  to  fifty  years  ago  ! 

The  reason  for  the  desertion  of  this  road  for  those  through  the 
Oilician  and  Amanic  Gates,  or  by  Sebastoa  and  Molitone  (if  desertion 
there  was),  is  perhaps  to  be  explained  by  the  insecurity  which  it  owed 
to  its  long  course  among,  or  close  uudor,  mountains.  As  early  as  404 
wo  learn  from  John  Chrj'sostom's  letters,  written  at  Cocusus,  that  the 
whole  district,  including  even  tlie  towns  of  Cocusus  and  Arabissus,  was 
continually  exposed  to  the  raids  of  the  •' Isaurian  "  brigands,*  and  the 
Archbishop  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  the  miserable  condition  of  his  place 
of  banishment,  a  picture  which,  even  when  allowance  is  made  for  an 
exile's  point  of  view,  does  not  suggest  that  Cocusus  was  even  then 
on  a  flourishing  trade  route. 

When  the  Armenians  of  the  Exile  came  southward  in  the  early  pai't 
of  the  11th  century,  they  seem  to  have  foimd  in  south-eastern 
Cappadocia  a  No-man's  Land,  for  every  place  of  importance  now  existing 
in  that  region  was  either,  like  Egin,  Arabkir,  and  Albistan,  founded  by 
them,  or,  like  Gyurun,  so  thoroughly  *' Arnieoized  "  that  it  is  difficult  to 
suppose  tliat  any  considei-ablo  population  was  found  already  in  posses- 
Bion.f  The  Anti-Taurus  district  was  the  first  home  of  these  energetic 
exiles;  in  10G4  Oonstantine  Ducas  gave  "Dzameutav"  (TeiimandoB- 
Ariarathia,  i.e.  Azizie)  to  Kakig  of  Ani,f  and  all  the  chief  towns  between 


*  The  references  to  tbo  "  laauriauB "  are  legion.  Cf.  Ep.  nd  Olymp.  liiL,  p.  610 
{ed.  Mignc'),  where  it  ia  said  that  the  brigands  were  strong  cnougli  ta  di;fy  the  Bnliliera 
in  garriBOD  at  Cociuus;  cf.  Ixx.,  p.  647,  foi  tbe  state  of  siege  in  wliich  Arabi^ag 
wsa  kopt. 

+  See  St.  Mftrtin, '  Armcnie,'  i.  p.  180,  &c.  Also  note  that  Tadebodiua  (c.  infra) 
calls  oven  the  tract  bctwiion  Eregli  and  Kaisariye  "  Hermcnioriun  terra"  iu  the  11th 
century, 

t  DulBuriur,  in  the  introduction  (o  the  AnneniuL  volume  of  tbe  '  Bccacil  dea  Hist, 
dca  Croisadca,'  p.  i^ 
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the  Toklima  Su  and  the  Taurus  date  from  about  the  same  period.  The 
change  in  the  condition  of  Cocusus  is  shown  in  the  contrabt  between 
John  Chrysostom's  description  and  that  of  the  monk  Tudebodius,  who 
followed  that  section  of  the  crusading  army  which  passed  down  the 
Saros  valley  in  1097,  aud  found  "Coxon"  (GyukBun),  "stipata 
omnibus  boniu  quae  nobis  orant  neceFsaria,"  *  Such  prosperity  waa 
probably  short-lived,  for  the  more  adventurous  spirits  pressed  on 
southward,  and  presently  established  themselves  south  of  the  Taaras, 
leaving  the  northern  towns  on  debatable  ground  between  themselves 
and  the  Seljuk  sultans  ;  t  for  the  frontier  of  Cilician  Armenia  waa  the 
Taurus,  as  is  shown  by  an  enactment  of  Leon  II.  with  regard  to 
a  customs-house  in  the  Jihan  Fass.^ 

The  fall  of  the  Cilician  kingdom  in  1375  saw  the  establishment  of 
Zettun  as  a  centre  of  guerilla  warfare  within  two  days'  march  of 
Gyuksun,  and  the  Armenians  must  have  made  trade  through  this  part  of 
the  Taurus  practically  impossible:  I  was  assured  in  Marash  in  1891 
that  it  waa  only  within  the  past  fourteen  years  that  the  passes  had  been 
opened.  It  is  not  wonJerful,  therefore,  if  merchants  preferred  long 
routes  to  inevitable  encounters  with  Zeitunlis  and  Hajinlis. 

I  rely,  therefore,  both  on  the  present  aspect  of  the  Anti-Tanma 
region  and  historical  probability  in  advancing  the  view  that  Sovems' 
road  has  boon  obsolete  for  many  centuries.  The  revival  of  prosperity 
by  the  Armenian  immigration  was  only  temporary  :  Turkmans  soon 
descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Gyuk  Su,  and  maintained  them- 
selvea  there  among  the  fast  disappearing  Chri8tian8,§  and  in  recent 
timcH  successive  immigrations  of  unruly  Kurds,  Avshara,  and  Circas- 
bians  have  eifectually  prevented  any  return  of  trade.  If  merchants 
or  muleteers  wish  to  go  from  Marash  to  Kaisariye,  unless  a  very  large 
caravan  can  bo  collected,  they  make  a  circuit  of  twelve  days  by  Adana 
and  the  Cilicisn  Gates,  instead  of  going  in  six  days  by  Gyuk8un.|| 
Hence  it  has  come  about  that  the  region  of  Anti-Taurus  is  so  wild  a 
land  at  the  present  day ;  and  that  the  traveller  may  observe  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Saros  and  Gyuk  Su  relics  of  an  old  uid«r  which  have  often 
been  lost  elsewhere,  and  study  among  new  peoples  the  signs  of  a  new 
order  which  may  affect  deeply  the  future  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


•  'lliat.  do  Hicrosol.  itin.'  ii.  5,  ed.  Migne,    See  p.  630,  tupra. 

t  See  p.  677,  note,  suj,ra,  for  the  condition  of  Albifitan,  which  is  a  cose  ia  point. 

I  Dolfturier,  op.  cit.  pp.  xsvi.,  xcviiL 

§  TlitTO  are  only  28  Christian  FrtiniMfs  now  in  Gyuksnn. 

II  Our  Kaii^nriotc  muleteers  '«sait<?d  ten  d&ya  in  Maraieh  in  1801,  nntil  a  caravaa 
of  30  could  l>e  ^ot  together,  &m\  even  then  one  prcft-n-ed  to  take  hi^  luiimala  by  the 
longer  route  riither  than  risk  a  lucetiog  with  the  ZcUuniia  or  the  Mussulman  ncnnads 
of  Auti-Titurus. 
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PART  m. 

MOTES  OJT  B0AD3  IN  THE  VILAYKT   OF   SIVAS. 

By  J-  A.  R.  MuNBO. 

TiFE  road-aystems  on  either  sido  of  tlio  upper  Ilalys,  nortUwarda  to  the 
Black  fcjea  and  southwardB  to  the  Taurus,  convorgo  upon  Sivos.  Froia 
this  ceutre  radiate  loadB  leadiog  to  Eaisariye,  Gyurua,  Malatia,  aud 
Devrik  on  the  one  side,  aud  to  Yuzgat,  Samsun,  Unie,  Ordu,  Kaia 
HiBsar,  and  Erzinjiau  on  tho  other.  The  great  highway  of  communiaitton 
between  the  north  and  Trest  and  the  south  and  east  lies  over  tho 
Chamli  Bel  and  the  passes  south  of  the  Ilalys,  which  is  spanned  Dear 
Siraa  by  two  stone  bridges.  By  this  route  pass  tho  post-road  to 
Baghdiid,  and  a  considerable  caravan  and  araha  traffic.  It  is  easy  to 
understand  tho  importance  of  Sivas  in  such  a  situation. 

That  importance  is  of  no  recent  growth.  Sivas  is  tho  aiodoru 
representative  of  the  ancient  Soliastea,  which  was  prol>ably  Pompey's 
Megalopolis,  renamed  in  early  imperial  times.  The  h»ck  of  inscriptions  * 
and  other  relics  of  antiquity  may  suggest  that  tho  modern  town  does 
not  occupy  the  exact  site  of  the  ancient;  but  Bovoral  magnificent 
buildings  attest  the  fact  that  Sivas  was  one  of  tho  earliest  seats  of  tlio 
Seljuk  power  in  Asia  Minor.  Tho  position  has,  indeed,  been  of  capital 
importance  ever  since  there  were  roads  in  tho  country;  and  qnito 
recently  (1884-5-6),  a  complete  network  of  good  chauM^es^  has  been 
extended  from  this  centre  throughout  the  vilayet.  Sivas  is  thus  ibo 
natural  starting-point  for  an  account  of  the  roads  in  this  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  whether  ancient  or  modern. 

Sivas  lies  in  the  flat  plain  of  the  Halys,  about  a  mile  from  the  right 
bank,  at  an  elevation  of  5077  feet  (24*95  r  71")  J  abovo  sea-level.  Tho 
river-lied  is  here  about  80  yards  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridgo 
of  18  arches,  with  a  slight  bend  against  the  current  in  mid-stream. 
The  river,  although  not  large  in  summer,  is  fairly  rapid;  and  great 
quantities  of  timber  are  floated  down  from  the  hills  along  its  upper 
waters  to  tho  bridgo,  where  they  are  hauled  on  Bhtire  by  teams  of  oxen. 
The  other  bridge  is  a  couple  of  miles  lower  down. 


♦  One  from  Pilkinik,  "  one  milo  or  more  ttam  Slvu ; '  •  Journal  of  Philology,'  1882, 
p.  150. 

t  They  are,  however,  already  in  need  of  rcpoir.     Many  of  the  wooden  bridf^es  in 
particnlnr  litiv»»  rollapwxi,  and  torrents  have  awept  away  Iho  road  in  places. 

X  The  lieightB  throughout  Part  III.  ore  given  hs  romput&l  from  onr  observfttiuns; 
I  ttdd  the  latter  in  brackcta.     We  need  R.  O.  8.  aaepiid  No.  15,  and  the  Fahr.  scale, 
vo:..  III. — I'AUT  v.  y  K 
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I. — Boads  south  of  the  Halys, 

Of  the  roada  eouth  of  the  Halys  we  aro  here  concerned  only  with 
thf^e  which  lead  from  Sivas  to  tho  valley  of  the  Tokhma  Su,  one  to 
Malatia,  near  the  Euphrates,  the  other  to  Gyurun,  at  the  upper  end  of 
tho  valley,  juit  ahovo  tho  junction  of  tho  two  branches  of  tho  river. 
The  former  is  the  highway  from  Constantinople  to  Baghdad;  the  latter 
has  only  recently  been  made  practicable  for  wheels.  For  the  first  25 
miles  they  coincide. 

Leaving  Sivas  by  tho  upper  bridge,  the  road  ascends  abruptly 
1300  feet,  and  descends  again  by  a  long  gully  to  the  Turkish  village  of 
Uardnhash,  which  lies  beside  a  small  salt  lake  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
light.  After  crossing  a  second  ridge  (5818  feet  :  24*30),  an  open,  well- 
cnltivatcd  valley  is  reached,  where  beside  two  large  salt  lakes  is  tho 
Christian  village  of  Ulaah,  six  native  hours  from  Sivas.  The  village 
contains  140  houses,  and  has  a  prosperoua  air,  rich  in  crops  and  cattle.  I 
Very  largo  salt-pans  exist  near  it,  and  gypsum  is  to  be  seen  everywhere 
where  rock  crops  out.  An  araba  road  (not  a  chaatscc^  from  Tonos  and 
Kaisariye  comes  in  here. 

Tbl'ough  travellers  will  save  a  wide  detour  by  taking  the  truck  to 
tho  left  of  the  main  road  before  reaching  Uh*ali,  and  following  the 
telegraph  along  the  eaatcrn  shore  of  the  salt  lakes  close  under  the 
Terja  Dagh. 

An  hour  south  of  Ulash  the  road  forks  to  Gyurun  and  Malatia. 
The  Malatia  branch  bears  away  to  the  south-east,  up  a  graaey  valley 
watered  by  a  clear  stream,  to  the  pass  of  Uolikli  Tash.  This  pass  is 
the  one  striking  point  between  Sivas  and  Kuugal,  and  forms  the 
watershed  between  the  Halys  and  the  Euphrates.  The  roatl  is  con- 
fronted by  the  wall  of  a  plateau  1000  feet  high,  up  the  face  of  which  i( 
climbs  under  precipitous  crags.  Tho  most  prominent  of  these  is  the 
great  Delik  Tash,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  pass.  There  is  no 
ravine — merely  a  steep  winding  ascent.  Tlie  view  of  the  valley  ami 
scarped  slopes  of  the  Terja  Dagh  from  the  tsummit  is  impressive  but 
drejiry.  At  the  base  lies  Maghra,  an  Armenian  village,  and  half  a 
mile  over  the  edge  of  the  platform  is  tho  village  of  Delikli  Tash.  The 
upland  extends  for  about  five  miles,  eloping  very  gently  to  the  souths 
and  is  succeeded  by  open,  undulating  country,  over  which  the  road 
winds  for  two  huurs  to  Kangal.  The  levels  over  this  section  of  the 
route  are:  Ulash  (5483  feet:  24" 60:71-);  a  mill  on  the  stream  below 
Delikli  Tash  (5711  feet:  24-40) ;  village  of  Delikli  Tash  (6879  feet: 
2:5 -40  :  67')  ;  Kangal  (5582  feet :  24-5).  On  August  10th  the  thermo- 
meter registered  only  67°  Fahr.  in  the  shade  at  11  a.m.  at  Delikli  Tash. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  much  alike  on  both  sides  of  the 
watershed.    If  there  is  a  distinction,  the  soutli  is  even  more  bare  and 
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monotonous  than  the  north.  Tho  whole  land  lies  so  high,  that  the 
liills  lack  c'liaraeter;  they  have  no  striking  outlines,  bnt  rather  riin 
in  conttauoua  ridges.  There  is  a  total  lack  of  trees,  and  the  not 
inconeiderablo  area  of  cultivation,  chiefly  corn-land,  is  lost  in  the 
general  barrenness. 

Kaugal  is  reckoned  11  caravan  hours  from  Sivas  and  '^3  from 
Malatia.  It  is  a  largo  village,  half  Turkish,  half  Armenian,  situated  in 
a  wide  shallow  basin  between  low  hills.  The  laud  roaud  alxjut  is  well 
cultivated.  There  is  a  mosque  with  a  new  minsret,  and  an  Armenian 
church.  The  village  is  evidently  of  some  antiquity,  for  tho  church, 
now  mostly  of  wood,  has  been  rebuilt  partly  of  older  materials,  and 
fragments  from  bnildings  are  to  be  found  in  tho  cemetery.  In  the 
church  is  treasTired  an  illuminated  Armenian  manuscript  of  the  Gospels, 
with  a  rich  binding  ornamented  with  brass  figures  and  red  stones,  said 
to  bo  eight  oenturiea  old.  The  Eoman  road  from  Sebastea  to  Meliten© 
must  have  followed  much  the  same  course  as  the  motlem  route;  and 
Professor  Ramsay  *  has  very  plausibly  placed  tho  Euspoena  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  at  Kangal. 

Wo  here  leave  the  Malatia  rotid  and  strike  eouth-westwarda  to 
rejoin  tho  Gynrtin  road  at  Manjniik,  The  intervening  country  is  arid 
and  bare,  open  valleys  between  low  white  earthy  hUls,  and  very 
desolate.  Tho  only  village  on  the  road  (which  is  easy  and  fairly  level, 
although  not  *'  matle  ")  is  Tir/a  Khan,  a  group  of  niisorablo  hovels  with 
a  bad  reputation,!  about  2J  houT«  from  Kangal.  A  mile  farther  on  the 
littlo  Chamali  Su  must  bo  fordcl,  aud  three  quarters  of  an  hour  later 
a  direct  road  from  Derende  to  tho  north  is  crossed,  half  an  hour  before 
reaching  Manjulik.  A  wooden  liridge  leads  across  the  Ginolu  Su  to  the 
village,  which  straggles  up  a  lateral  dere.  There  are  120  houses,  all 
Armenian.  At  the  top  of  the  village  is  an  old  church  and  monastery, 
well  built,  but  in  simple  style.  It  was  in  JEanjulik  that  we  copied  a 
littlo  Greek  Bepiilcliral  inscription,  the  only  antiquity  cucountei-ed 
between  Gyunin  and  Sivas. 

To  tho  south  and  west  of  HEanjulik  stretches  Uzun  Yaila,  an 
elevated  tract  of  country,  very  sparsely  inlmbited,  and  haunted  by 
predatory  nomads,  chiefly  Circassians.  It  is  traversed  by  cross-roads 
to  Azizio,  south-west,  and  to  Toutm,  north-west,  whence  Ainsworth 
reached  Manjulik.  The  Gyurun  rhaitsgee  rmas  straiglit  across  a  level 
plateau  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  then  for  an  equal  distance 
over  uneven  ground  to  Buyu  Dulik,  a  poor  Turkish  village  nestling 
under  eteep  crags.     The  road  here  enters  on  a  barren  upland.     Two 


•  *Hiflt  Gcog.,'p.  275. 

t  AULuuffli  nut  in  Uzun  Yailfl,  tLia  t1  (strict  contuins  many  CiroasBiuiip,  whoso  BHrvieea 
to  Turkey  iu  the  lost  Euaeiau  war  ore  rewarded  by  «,  degree  of  imiounlty  from  official 
cintrol  wliicli  dova  not  conduce  to  the  safety  of  the  rxida.  Ttio  inhabitants  of  TiiEo. 
ILUiiii,  lionever,  are  sot  Circ-aBsians,  but  Turkmaas,  described  to  us  as  ''all  robbera.^' 
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hours  later  the  old  horso-track  diverges  to  the  left,  and  offers  a  -weloomo 
Bhort  cut  to  Gyurun  with  the  following  stages: — 1  liour  20  min.,  a 
watershed ;  40  tnin.,  a  hridgo  over  a  small  (stream  at  the  hottom  of  a 
broad  valley ;  1  hour,  a  spring  at  the  entrance  to  a  rocky  defile ;  1  hour, 
Gyiinin  entered  from  the  lower  end  of  tlie  long  straggling  township. 

It  is  easy  to  recognise  in  Ainsworth's  description  of  his  rido  from 
Maiijulik  t<)  Gyurun  the  "  black  stony  upland  "  at  the  beginning  and 
the  "  narrow  ravine "  at  the  end ;  hut  the  new  chausaec  pcems  to  follow 
a  different  line  from  his  road.  At  least,  it  is  difficult  to  identify  on 
the  present  route  the  pass  "callofl  hy  the  Turks  Sakal-i-Tutun." 

The  Romau  roads  of  tho  whole  uf  Central  Cappadocia  are  iu  great 
confusion.  I  imagine  that  when  the  country  is  better  surveyed,  and 
more  sites  are  identified,  it  will  bu  found  that  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
incorporates  branch  roads  in  main  routes,  much  as  a  bungling  clerk 
might  incorporate  the  branch  lines  in  the  main  lines  of  a  modern 
railway  time  table.*  For  the  present,  as  Professor  Ramsay  remarks, 
"tlie  roads  are  too  cornipt,  and  the  localisation  of  every  point  too 
uncertain,  to  justify  any  scheme  of  reconstruction."  There  is  much  to 
be  said,  however,  in  favour  of  his  own  roconstnictionl  of  tho  direct  road 
from  ArabissuB  to  Bebastca,  which  must,  he  argues,  have  followed 
much  the  eame  route  as  that  ah-eady  described.  The  pass  at  Delikli 
Tash  is  a  fixed  point  on  a  road  running  south-east,  for  the  Terja  Dagh 
precludes  circumvention  of  it  towards  the  east,  and  the  situation  of 
Eangal  is  admirably  suited  to  Euspoena, 


II. — Sima  to  Enderes  and  the  upper  Lyeui  Valley. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Sivas,  and  make  a  fresh  start  eastwards  along 
tho  north  bank  of  tho  Halys  to  Enderes.  The  road,  a  now  chautsce,  in 
fairly  good  order,  keeps  the  river  valley,  but  at  some  distance  from  the 
river  itself.  Tho  ground  is  mostly  level,  a  bare  and  dry  but  fertile 
plain,  broken  by  occasional  knolls.     Distant  mountains  close  the  view 


•  For  instance,  the  short  road  which  appears  as 

a  Ck)caao      ....  lii. 

Ftandari xxvlii. 

Anbisso xxiiii. 


oaght  to  be  read  aa 


a  Cocoso 

Ptandari 


xxriii. 


I  Ambjseo xxiiii. 

the  branch  rood  to  Plundaru,  lituated  at  Tanir  in  the  vallo}'  of  tho  Khurman  Sn, 
dirergiTig  before  ArabiHsua. 
t  ♦  HLrt.  0«og.,'  pp.  274,  275. 
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on  either  side.  There  is  a  consideraldo  tiraLer  traffic,  atid  we  nuted 
that  tho  harvest  was  being  gatliercd  with  European  ]>itchfoi"lc8  and 
rakeu — a  sign  of  the  influence  of  the  model  farm  recently  founded 
at  Sivns, 

The  road  passes  between  two  Armenian  villages  about  three  houTB 
from  Sivas,  Hauza  on  tho  left  uiid  Boyudun  on  the  right.  An  hour 
later  it  reaches  Gnvre,  a  very  mean  jdace,  supplied  only  with  brackish 
water.  Here  a  low  spur  is  crossed,  and  the  jnad  gradually  apprciaches 
the  river  until  at  Koch  Hiesar  (5271  feet:  24 '80:  lo^),  fivo  hours  from 
Siv.iB,  there  intervenes  less  than  a  mile.  Op]>osite  to  KfK-h  Hissar  a  bold 
bluff  projects  from  the  end  of  a  low  ridge  into  the  stream,  and  atitride 
on  the  neck  of  this  promontory  is  Kemie,  a  mixed  villnge  of  55  bouses, 
which  obviously  preserves  the  name  of  the  ancient  Caraisa,  an  important 
station  and  fortress  on  the  road  fiom  Sebastea  to  NicopoliB.  Except  a 
splinter  of  column  and  some  fragments  of  an  old  church,  there  are  few 
traces  of  antiquity. 

A  wooden  bridge  croflses  the  Halys  under  the  eastern  face  of  the 
Took,  and  it  ie  probable  that  there  was  an  ancient  bridge  at  about  the 
same  point ;  for,  although  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Roman 
road  followed  the  south  bank  of  the  river  rather  than  the  north,  and 
Koch  Hissar,  itself  a  strong  position  on  a  precipitous  rise  commanding 
tho  road,  may  claim  to  represent  the  more  important  part  of  Camisa, 
yet  if  Eumeia  is  really  a  corruption  of  Camisa  (ae  tho  distance  to  Zara 
BUggesfs),  the  direct  road  of  the  Itinerary  from  Arabissus  to  Nicopolis* 
seems  to  imply  a  bridge  there.  The  military  importance  of  the  station 
also  favours  Ihis  hypothesis.  The  Halys  is,  however,  easily  fordable  in 
summer  on  the  other  side  of  the  rock. 

Strabo  (p.  560)  mentions  not  only  an  old  fort  at  Camisa,  but  also  salt 
mines ;  and  the  presence  of  salt  in  the  soil  is  attested  by  a  Beries  of 
small  brackish  lakes  a  little  farther  to  the  east.  The  road  keeps  along 
a  low  ridgo  between  these  lakes  and  the  rivor,  through  undidating 
country'  partly  under  com,  but  bare  and  treeless  except  about  the 
villages.  Of  these  the  moat  prominent  are  Yarasa,  an  hour  and  a  half 
from  Koch  Hissar,  and  Yenije,  half-an-hour  to  the  south-east,  on  tho 
opposite  side  of  tho  river.  The  road  then  descends  to  tho  Halys,  and 
skirts  its  bank  for  some  distance,  passing  the  rickety  woo<ien  bridge 
whereby  the  track  from  Yenije  crosses.  There  follows  another  piece  of 
uneven  ground,  where  tho  road  again  mns  between  salt  lakes  and  the 
river,  until  it  enters  a  long  straight  valley  with  high  walls,  which 
leads  up  to  Zara. 

Zara  (5451  feet:  24"G5  :  76'')  is  reckoned  12  hours  from  Sivas.  It 
is  rather  a  little  town  than  a  village,  with  a  small  bazar  and  mudoim 


*  I  do  nrit  nndcTstaBd  vhj  Profeawnr  Ramsaj  ('Hist.  Geog.,'  p.  275) doubts  the 
exi«te&oe  of  tlifd  rutul  between  EuBpoena  aud  Ciumfia. 
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churcli,  and  lies  at  the  junction  of  a  tributary  stream  from  the  north 
with  the  HalyB,  A  now  high  road  from  Devrik,  said  to  be  IS  hours 
distant,  here  croBses  the  river  on  ft  long  wooden  bridge  with  stone  piers. 
Zara  still  retains  ifjs  ancient  name,  but  we  conid  hear  of  no  antiquities 
except  a  fragmentjiry  Greek  inscription  of  late  date  and  no  importance, 
built  into  a  comer  of  the  church  of  an  Aruieuiaii  monastery,  a  mile 
outside  the  to-\\Ti. 

We  here  leave  the  Halya  and  ascend  the  side  valley  to  the  north.  A 
short  cut  over  a  ridge  (6413  feet :  23 '80)  takes  us  in  2  hours  10  minutes 
to  the  roadside  khan  of  Arabja  Knpru,  at  the  bottom  of  a  wooded  glen. 
The  road,  which  is  often  bad  and  very  heavy  after  a  night's  rain, 
although  just  practicable  for  an  araha,  enters  a  narrow  gorge  cut  by 
the  stream,  and  then  climbs  up  steep  slopes,  througli  tlie  pine  forest  to 
the  watershed  (56119  feet :  24-40)  between  the  Kizil  Irmak  (Halys)  and 
Tozanli  Chai  (Iris),  reached  in  3J  Lours  from  Zara.  The  hills  are  every- 
where thickly  clothed  with  pine  trees,  and  much  limber  is  felled  for 
the  Sivas  market  by  savage-looking  woodcutters,  who  cart  it  on  bullock- 
arabas  down  to  the  Halys.  A  cool  upland  valley,  inhabited  by  Greeks 
and  Circassians,  where  the  corn  is  still  green  iu  the  middle  of  August, 
is  suoooeded  by  a  long  gradual  descent  to  the  head  stream  of  the  Iris, 
forded  •  two  hours  after  crosising  the  summit.  The  stream  bears  away 
westwards  down  to  the  left,  rapidly  descending  l)etween  beetling  rocks 
amid  luxviriant  and  varied  wootls  and  undergrowth.  About  an  hour 
lower  down  In  this  beautiful  valley  is  the  hamlet  of  Istoehun,  on  a 
horse  track  to  Tokat.  Built  into  the  chimney  nook,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  fire,  in  an  underground  chamber  of  one  of  tht<  houses,  stand  two 
large  split  columns,  on  the  flat  side  of  which  are  carved  in  relief  a 
number  of  strange  symbols,  perhaps  early  Aruieuian. 

The  EnJores  road,  however,  mounts  the  slope  opjwsito  the  ford  for  a 
mile  and  a  half  to  a  khan  (5945  feet :  24*  10)  over  against  Kechiut,  which 
lies  across  a  wide  open  dip  to  the  left.  In  the  village  churchyard  we 
found  a  Greek  inseription,  which  seems  to  record  a  pioua  foundation  or 
restoration  by  the  Emperor  JiiBtiiiian.|  The  stone  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  a  place  known  as  "  the  pointed  hill "  (Sivri  Tope)  about 
three  hours  distant  to  the  eaHt.  If  this  be  true,  tSivri  Tepo  may  be  the  site 
of  DagalaseoH,  on  the  direct  road  Zara-Nicopolis.  The  road  continues 
round  the  hills  to  the  watershed,  between  the  Iris  and  the  Lycus, 
reaching  Derraen  Tash  iu  tho  Lycus  valley  in  four  hours;  but  there  is 
a  shorter  hurso-{iath  from  the  back  of  tho  khan  up  a  long  ravine  run- 
ning nearly  due  cast.  The  path  is  almost  level  as  far  as  Gyusuk, 
(1  hour),  a  village  of  80  houses  with  a  large  new   church,  inhabited 


*  The  bridge  Ima  oollapBcd. 

t  To  be  publiaihed,  with  other  inscriptions  of  thia  districtt  ia  a  oolleotod  farm 
shoitly. 
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sololy  by  Greeks  wlio  speak  an  indescribably  corrupt  dialect  of  Greek.* 
A  mile  to  tko  riglit  is  Bazar  Gyuauk,  shared  betweon  Greeks  and  Kurds. 
The  walls  of  tbe  ravine  are  steep  and  bare,  but  the  level  land  at  the 
iKtttom  ie  cultivated,  and  harvest  was  in  progress  on  August  17th. 
From  Gyuauk  there  is  a  gradual  ascent  for  three  quarters  of  an  honr  up 
a  little  stream  to  the  edge  of  the  Lycua  valley,  6837  feet  (23  •43).  The 
view  which  at  thia  point  bursts  upon  the  traveller  is  a  very  fine  one  : 
at  his  feet  the  ground  sndilonly  drops  1200  feet,  on  the  right  wood6<l 
spurs  run  up  to  the  bare  rock,  and  diagonally  in  front  stretches  the 
river-plain  flanked  by  magnificent  mountain  barriers.  A  steep  difficult 
descent  leads  down  to  a  rivulet  (6582  feet :  24-50)  in  ;lo  minutes,  and 
thenco  the  path  winds  over  the  roots  of  the  hilla  to  the  Greek  vill^e  of 
Demien  Tash  (1  hour).  Dermon  Tash  is  2i  hours  from  Enderes  by 
the  chatisaie,  but  it  may  bo  worth  while  to  keep  up  to  the  right  of  the 
road  and  visit  Sis,  an  Armenian  monastery,  prettily  eituated  on  an  upper 
slope  (5447  feet :  24*65  :  75^)  among  trees  and  gardens.  The  church 
«eemB  to  bo  of  some  antiquity,  and  is  said  to  have  been  btiilt  by  the 
Armenian  king  of  Sivas,  Sennachenm,  in  the  lltli  century.  The  monas- 
tery is  spacious  and  wt41-kopt,  with  a  large  entrance  hall  or  refectory. 
It  is  the  occasional  residence  of  the  bishop  of  the  district,  but  is  usually 
almost  deserted.  Rough  cross-country  tracks  Iea<l  to  Dermen  Tash  in 
two  hours  and  Enderes  in  on©  and  a  half. 

Enderea  (4363  feet :  25  •  60  :  74*)  lies  above  the  plain  on  the  western 
«dge  of  a  deep  gully.  It  is  a  pleasant  little  town  of  800  houses,  more 
than  half  of  which  are  Turkish,  well  auppHeil  with  water,  and  sur- 
rounded by  gardens  and  patches  of  real  green  tnrf.  Tlie  Lycua  valley 
is  hero  broad,  straight,  and  flat,  although  broken  by  occasional  spurs 
and  watercourses  from  the  hills,  The  river  keeps  well  to  the  northern 
edge  of  the  plain,  some  distance  from  Enderes.  An  eaay  horse-road, 
fairly  level  except  for  a  derc  hero  and  there,  leads  along  the  base  of 
the  hilla  eastwards  to  the  Armenian  village  of  Turk,  about  three  milea 
from  Enderes,  on  a  fertile  plateau.  The  considerable  ancient  remains 
at  Pnrk  would  suffice,  even  without  the  evidence  of  insoriptious,  to 
identify  it  with  the  Roman  Nicopolis,  founded  by  Pompey  on  the  field 
of  his  victory  over  Mithridatea,  and  thenceforward  throughout  an- 
tiquity the  moat  important  civil  and  strategic  centre  in  this  region. 
The  highway  from  Pontus  and  northern  Oappadocia  to  the  Euphrates 
and  Armenia  lay  through  Nicopolis.  It  was  hero  that  the  roads  up  tho 
jjycus  and  up  tho  Ilalys  united.  The  modern  routes  from  Zara  direct 
to  Devrifc,  orer  the  Kara  Bel,  and  from  Trebizond  to  Erzerum  were 
not  then  developed.  The  military  roads  up  the  Eujihratcs,  and  from 
Trapozus,  the  naval  station  of  the   Roman  Black   tiaa,  fleet,  and  the 


See  imti  i.,  p.  650. 
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gtaiita  of  L«gio  T.  Pontica^  met  at  Satala,  the  headquarters  of  Legio 
3v  V.  ApoUiDaris,  higher  up  the  Lycus  valley,  and  were  continned  wect- 
wanlti  only  throngh  Nioopolis. 

The  ancient  site  is  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  projects  to  the  north  of 
the  modem  village.     The  whole  north  wall,  and  the  northern  half  of 
the  east  and  west  walls,  are  easily  traced  by  their  rubble  and  cement 
core.     Here  and  there  a  few  courses  of  the  stone  casing  remain,  and, 
at  the  north-east  angle,  a  considerable  fragment  of  a  square  tower 
i^  still  standing.     It  is,  perhaps,  not  impossible  that  the  name  Park  is  a 
corruption  of  Ili'pyos,  and  the  legend  recounted  by  Bore  •   an  etymo- 
logical fiction  attached  to  a  survival  of  a  Pagan  festivaL     The  north 
Ti'all,  a  short  side  of  the  obloug,  must  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  lon^. 
The  enclosed  space,  as  far  as  the  village,  is  cultivated  as  a  vegetable 
garden.      In   the  village,  many  fine,  squared  blocks  of  marble,  cape, 
fragments  of  cornice,  etc.,  are  to  be  seen  built  into  the  houses.     Inscrip- 
tions  are  less  numerous  than  might  be  expected;  we  found  only  three 
Cireek  epitaphs  and  a  Latin  fragment.     Bore's  inscription,!  which  names 
Kicopolis,  seems  to  have  disappeared  or  been  forgotten.     Oa  the  top  of 
the  hill  overhanging  the  village,  lies  a  broken  sepulchral  stele,  a  bust 
in  relief  of  a  Roman  lady,  over  a  panel  which  has  never  been  inscribed. 
Twenty-two  minutes  east  of  Purk  is  another  village,  on  a  sleep^ 
rocky  spur  projecting  into  a  email  ravine,  and  easily  approached  only 
from  the  south-east.    The  topmost  crag  forms  an  acropolis  of  great  natural 
strength,  which  has  evidently  been  fortified,  and  still  displays  vestiges 
of  a  stepped  ascent  and  a  cistern  on  the  summit.    The  superior  defensive 
position  and  the  name  of  this  village,  Eski  Sheher,  i.e.  Old  Town,  suggest 
that  the  original  settlement  must  have  been  here  and  not  at  Purk,  but 
transplanted   to  the  latter  site  either  by  Pompey  or  at  a  subsequent 
date.   That  the  supposed  transference  was  later  than  Pompey's  foundation, 
is  a  view  perhaps  favoured  by  Hirtius*  description  ^  of  the  second  battle 
of  Nicopolis,  in  which  Pharnacee  defeated  Caesar's  lieutenant,  I>omitiu» 
Calvinus.      Domitius   seems   to  have   marched   along   the   hills,  past 
JSicopolis,  and  encamped  near  Ashkhar,  in  the  narrow  valley  described 
below,  whence  be  descended  to  attack  the  enemy  under  the  walls  of  th© 
town.   Phamacea,  seeing  that  the  attack  must  come  from  the  south-east* 
prepared  the  ground  by  digging  trenches  across  the  exposed  level.    Th© 
36th  legion  penetrated  round  the  trenches  to  the  eastern  wall  of  Xicopolis, 
and,  after  the  defeat,  withdrew  to  the  roots  of  the  hills,  and  finally 
retired  up  the  Ashkhar  road  to  the  Halys  and  Cappadocia.     The  site  of 
£aki  Sheher  seems  to  fit  this  description  better  than  the  more  open. 


•  Quoted  in  Ritter'H  '  Erdkunde,'  xTiii.,  p.  214,    The  festivBl  of  the  Niootimio,  if 
^'Tiiiini?,  u  parlicularly  interodtlDg. 

t  Jl/itL     Tji  h<mwpotdTri  fiovXp  Nat  Tifi  kparlirrifi  8^/iy  'ASptib^i  SiKowiXttit. 
I  'Dti  bcllo  Alexandrino,'  36-40;  rf,  oluo  tho  'Aiptiyris  of  the  iDacriptioD. 
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position  of  Purk.    In  the  cemetery  of  the  village  we  copied  a  Greek 
sepulchral  inscription. 

A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  Eski  Sheher,  after  passing  below  the  hamlet 
of  Jausli,  the  little  river  Ulu  Chai  is  reached,  and  crossed  by  a  wooden 
bridge.  It  is  an  affluent  of  the  Lycus,  and  flows  down  a  narrow  defile 
from  the  southern  hills.  Up  the  right  bank  runs  an  easy  horse-road  to 
the  small  village  of  Ashkhar,  or  Aksheherabad  (4478  feet :  25  •  50  :  74^^ 
whence  it  crosses  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Halys,  and  reaches  Zara  in 
twelve  hours.  This  road  is  in  common  use  by  travellers  between  Kara 
Hissar  and  Sivas  who  wish  to  avoid  the  detour  by  Enderes. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Eoman  road  from  Nicopolis  to  Sebastea  took 
the  same  course.  The  wanderings  of  the  stream  and  landslips  from  the 
steep  earthy  slopes  have  indeed  almost  obliterated  all  traces  of  it,  but  its 
line  may  still  be  marked  by  an  attentive  eye  in  one  or  two  places,  and 
in  a  garden  hedge  at  Ashkhar  lies  a  milestone  with  the  following 
inscription : — 

IMP  Imp. 

CAESARIDIVITEAIA  Caesari  divi  Traia- 

NIPA  ETHIC  IF  DIVINER        ni  Parthici  f.  divi  Ner- 
VAENEPOTITRAIANO  vae  nepoti  Traiano 

HADEIANOAVGPM  Hadriano  aug.  p.  m. 

TRIBPOTXIIICOSIIIPP        trib.  pot  xiii.  cos.  iii.  p.  p. 
CIVITASNICOPOLITA  Civitas  NicopoUta 

NOR  '  nor(um) 

MP  MP 

VII  VII 

z  z 

Ashkhar  is  just  about  seven  Roman  miles  from  Purk.  The  stone  Ib 
reported  to  have  been  found  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  immediately  below 
the  village,  near  the  point  where  there  is  a  fragment  of  masonry  which 
may  possibly  have  been  the  abutment  of  a  bridge.  The  red  colour  in 
tiie  letters,  however,  is  as  fresh  as  the  day  they  were  painted.  PosBibly 
the  stone  was  buried,  and  washed  out  by  the  stream. 

Both  at  Enderes  and  at  Purk  we  were  told  of  ancient  remains  at 
Sushar,  about  13  hours — say  40  miles — farther  east,  up  the  Lycus  valley. 
There  was  some  difference  of  statement  as  to  the  precise  locality,  and 
Sushar  seems  to  be  a  wide  term  for  a  whole  district ;  but  no  doubt  these 
ruins,  wherever  they  are,  represent  the  Roman  Satala,  which  Eiepert,  on 
the  strength  of  the  similarity  of  the  names,  has  conjecturally  identified 
with  Sadagh.  Sadagh,  however,  if  the  maps  may  be  trusted,  is  rather 
too  far  east,  and  the  place  most  frequently  mentioned  to  us  was  Jelat, 
said  to  be  near  some  mines  on  an  unfinished  road  to  Erzinjian,  where 
there  are  reported  to  be  two  written  rocks  or  stones.  But  Satala 
lay  beyond  the  scope  of  our  tour,  and  must  be  reserved  for  another 
expedition. 
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llI.-^Bown  the  Lycue/rom  Enderes  lo  Nikaar. 

The  Lycus  is  known  either  as  the  Germili  Chai  or  as  the  Ealkid 
Irmak.  Gemiili  or  fiermeri,  Kalkid  or  Keikit,  are  places  near  the 
source  of  the  main  or  southern  stream,  which  unites  with  the  northern 
branch  a  little  below  Kara  Hiasar.  In  the  name  Kalkid  has  been 
plausibly  recogniBed  a  corruption  of  the  Armenian  Kail  Kyed  =  Wolf 
river  =  Lycus.*  If  this  identification  is  correct  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  Greek  nam©  or  the  Armenian  is  the  earlier. 

From  the  junction  of  the  two  streams  down  to  Enderes,  the  Lycus 
TaUej'  is  broad  and  open,  but  just  below  that  point  contracts  to  a  narrow 
defile,  and  except  for  a  momentary  expansiun  at  Koilu  Hiesar,  nowhere 
opens  out  to  more  than  half  a  mile's  breadth  until  the  plain  of  Niksar  is 
reached.  The  course  of  the  river  is  fairly  direct,  but  a  large  section  is 
represented  only  by  a  dotted  lino  on  the  maps,  and  the  region  traversed 
is  little  knovm  or  explored.  It  is  a  rough  hilly  countiy  clothed  with 
pine  forest ;  on  the  left  is  the  ridge  of  wooded  heights  which  divides  the 
valleys  of  the  Lycus  and  Iris,  It  must  have  been  along  this  ridge  that 
DomitiuB  Calvinus  advanced  from  Comana  Pontica  to  Nicopolis,  keeping 
the  hills  fur  fear  of  sudden  attacks  from  the  enemy's  cavalrj'.f 

To  the  right  stretches  tho  rugged  tract  which  Strabo  seems  to  regard 
as  a  continuation  or  part  of  tho  Paryadres  Eango,  and  Bpeaks  of  as  dotted 
■with  scarcely  acoessible  fortresses,  wherein  Mitiiridates  stored  his 
treasure. 

The  Lycus,  as  has  been  mentioned,  runs  along  the  side  of  the  valley 
oppoBite  to  Enderes,  close  under  tho  northern  mountains.  The  road  to 
Koilu  Hissar,  gradually  descending,  strikes  across  to  the  month  of  the 
gorge  at  the  north-eajst  comer  of  tho  plain.  The  actual  river-channel 
is  at  length  reached  by  a  sharp  descent  over  steep  earth-slopes  near  the 
junction  of  a  tributary  stream,  two  houi-s  out  of  Enderes.  There  is 
a  road  on  each  side  of  tho  river;  the  usual  route  from  Enderes, 
which  is  followed  by  tho  telegraph  wires,  keeps  to  the  left  bank,  but 
the  horse  and  post-road  from  Kara  Hissar,  often  a  mere  track,  skirts  the 
right  bank.  $  Wo  cross  to  tho  latter  40  minutes  lower  down,  at  Aiyas, 
a  cluster  of  a  dozen  Turkish  houses  among  gardens.  The  level  of  tho 
river  is  here  3065  feet  (26  •  80)  above  tho  sea.  The  ford  is  only  practicable 
when  the  water  is  low,  for  the  Lycus  ia  already  a  largo  stream,  turbid 
and  rapid,  with  a  breadth  of  aboiit  50  yards.  A  mile  below  the  ford  ai-e 
vestiges  of  a  large  village,  possibly  Byzantine.     The  steep  walls  of  tho 


*  Vide  Rittcr'fl  '  Erdkonde,*  iTiii.,  p.  201. 
t  'Do  htilio  AlDxantlrino,"  3'i. 

%  See  for  a   rather  exiipge rated  doiscriptiou  of  tliia  road,  Ker-Portcr'a  •  TiKrtiM^ 
vol.  ii.  pp.  688,/. 
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ravine  then  di-aw  together,  and  the  road  becomes  difficult  in  placeB.  The 
river  haa  evidently  wandered  to  and  fro,  and  brought  down  avalanches 
of  earth  first  from  one  Bide,  then  from  the  other.  There  in  plenty  of 
nndergrowth,  but  not  niucJi  timber  except  on  the  heights.  Two  hours 
from  the  ruined  village  there  comes  in  sight  the  picturesque  mediaeval 
CAstlo  of  Koilu  HiBsar,  which  crowns  a  group  of  lofty  pinuaclos  of  rock 
overhanging  the  right  bank.  The  colour  of  the  rooks  is  very  striking — 
a  brilliant  yellow  streaked  with  red.  The  precipitous  cliffs  are  inacces- 
sible from  this  side,  and  although  the  castle  is  so  near,  there  ie  a  long 
circuit  to  be  made  before  reaching  Koilu  Ilissar.  First  we  ride  through 
a  series  of  finxit  gardens,  then  a  mile  ufter  passing  the  castle  the  ravine 
opens  out,  and  we  emerge  upon  a  broad  new  chatui»4e — the  high-road  from 
Sivas  to  the  port  of  Ordu,  which  diverges  from  the  Enderes  road  near 
Keciiiut,  and  here  crosses  tlie  Lycus  on  a  covered  wooden  bridge  with 
stone  piers.  The  distance  to  Kechiut  is  reckoned  six  hours  from  this 
point.  The  chau»gee  presently  turns  up  a  valley  to  the  right,  and 
ascends  steadily  to  the  ca/e  and  small  hazar  of  Koilu  Hissar,  C5  minutes 
from  the  bridge.  The  town  is  much  scattered,  struggling  up  the 
glen  for  several  miles  among  trees  and  gardens.  There  are  said  to  Iw 
three  or  fonr  hundred  houses.  Melet,  the  capital  of  the  sanjak,  is 
reckoned  six  hours  distant,  and  Ordu  twenty-four,  A  stone  carved 
with  three  crosses,  doubtless  a  lintel  from  a  church  door,  seems  to  be  the 
oldest  object  in  the  place.  The  town  as  a  whole  wears  a  look  of  recent 
prosjierity,  and  has  probalily  benefited  by  the  new  highway. 

I'he  ordinary,  and  no  doubt  better,  road  from  Koilu  Hissar  to 
Niksar  is  through  Melet  and  across  the  hills,  but  there  is  also  a  horse- 
track  down  the  Lycus,  which  is  here  doaoribed. 

From  the  ca/e  we  descend  again,  cross  a  bridge  over  a  rivulet  to 
the  other  side  of  the  glen,  and  reach  the  Lycus  in  60  minutes.  Alxiut 
throe  quarters  of  a  mile  lower  down,  the  valley  is  almost  blocked  by 
a  gi'eat  rock,  which  juts  out  from  the  Iiills  on  the  right.  On  the  top 
IB  a  mosque  and  holy  tomb,  but  tlierc  are  clear  traces  of  an  old  fortress 
visible  from  below,  which  is  known  as  Asha  Kale  =  the  Lower  Castle.* 
The  base  of  the  rock  is  wushed  by  the  swirling  current,  and  the  opposite 
bank  is  a  precipitous  bluft".  The  jiath  haa  to  be  carried  round  the  point 
by  cutting,  and  abruptly  crosses  the  river  on  a  now  bridge  to  the  lowyr 
land  behind  the  bluff,  where  there  is  a  deserted  Man,  a  strong  loopholed 
building.  Asha  Kale  must  always  have  been  an  important  position  ;  it 
is  certainly  the  most  striking  and  defensible  jjoint  in  the  whole  middle 
course  of  the  Lycus.  Probably  this  lower  castle  was  meant  to  guard  the 
river  road,  Koilu  Hissar  the  hill  road,  the  two  forming  complementary 
parts  in  one  scheme  of  defence. 


*  NoticiMl  bjr  Oiuoloy  from  Eoila  Hissar.    Bitter,  op,  di.,  p.  218. 
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So  far  there  is  some  attempt  at  a  made  road,  aud  the  now  bridgo 
seems  to  indicate  an  intention  to  develop  the  river  route ;  but  below 
Asha  Kalo  there  is  only  a  track,  aud  that  steadily  grows  worse.  The 
Boenery  is  jiretty,  even  beautiful  in  places ;  as,  for  instance,  where  tho 
rapid  river  rushes  round  some  projecting  spur.  The  pine  forest 
descends  to  the  foot  of  the  slopes  on  each  side,  and  the  river  banks 
are  green  with  grass,  Yillagus  occur  at  intervals.  Threo  hours  from 
Koilu  Hissar  and  a  mile  from  the  Lycns,  up  a  dere  to  the  left,  is  Gweba, 
a  settlement  of  Kizilbash  (j'.ti.  heretic  Mussulmans)  {3170  feet:  26 -70). 
Opposite  on  the  right  Imnk  is  Eksi,  a  Mttssiilman  village,  and  two  miles 
lower  down  Mudasii,  on  tho  left  bank,  whence  there  is  a  cros3-path  to 
the  Iris  valley  and  Tokat. 

Both  at  Gweba  and  elsewhere  we  found  the  Kizilbash  most 
hospitable  and  friendly  to  strangers.  There  are  five  or  six  vUIages  of 
theso  heretics,  who  are  not  Kurds,  but  aborigines  to  all  appearance. 
They  are  almost  completely  ignorant  of  the  world  outside,  and  their 
agricultural  implements  are  of  an  extremely  primitive  character.  It  is 
probable  that  they  represent  the  dying  remnant  of  an  original  popu- 
lation of  the  valley  never  thoroughly  converted  to  Islam,  They  have 
the  delicate  facial  type  and  timid  manner  which  one  associates  naturally 
with  a  woni-o\it  race.  It  was  in  the  Iivretic  villages  that  we  first 
observed  a  curious  form  of  araba  without  wheels.  The  back  ends  of  the 
poles  are  bent  round  under  the  cart,  and  form  runners,  upon  which  it 
rests  like  an  elevated  sledge,  thus  avoiding  the  difficulties  of  the  rough 
ground. 

After  Mudasu  the  road  becomes  difficult,  often  climbing  tho 
Bteep  earth  slopes  to  avoid  bends  of  the  river.  An  hour  below  th« 
village  the  level  of  tho  water  is  -o30  foet  (27  •30)  above  the  sea,  and 
half  an  hour  farther  down  Alama  is  passed— a  Turkisli  village  on  the 
other  bank.  Yet  another  hour  aud  a  half  and  tlie  road  crosses  a 
bridgo  lo  Kundu,  a  gruup  of  wooden  cabins  among  gardens  belonging 
to  tho  village  of  Taurla,  which  lies  higher  up  in  the  hills.  Near 
this  place  wo  first  encountered  traces  of  an  ancient  road.  Twelve 
minutes  above  the  bridgo  of  Taurla  (2-lS.'J  feet :  27'35  :  80')  there  stHnds 
a  fragment  of  a  Koman  bridge  finely  cased  with  masonry.  It  is  the ' 
abutnicut  on  the  right  bank,  to  which  the  road  must  have  crossed 
at  this  point.  Bulow  Kundu,  after  a  slight  risu  has  been  surmounted, 
the  dyke  of  tho  ancient  road  is  traceable  at  intervals  for  about  an 
hour,  and  reappears  for  a  moment  even  farther  down  ;  but  for  the  most 
part  it  has  been  undermined  and  swept  away  by  the  ever-changing' 
curves  of  the  river.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  prove  that  there 
must  have  been  a  Eoman  road  up  the  Lycus  from  IseocaeBarea  to 
Nicopolis. 

The  modem  track  runs,  now  across  bare   flats,  now  through  lo'wr 
bushes,  here  on  the  strand,  there  up  the  bank,  but  grows  ever  fainter 
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and  fainter.  Two  hours  and  three  quarters  from  the  bridge  a  few 
shepherds'  huts  and  fohls  are  reached,  not  far  from  Chal  Dere,  which  lies 
on  the  other  (left)  bank.  Oar  guide  had  long  been  beyond  his 
knowledge,  and  the  path  was  here  reported  to  be  bo  difficult,  and  the 
valley  so  sparsely  inhabited,  that  wo  thought  well  to  k-avo  the  Lycna 
and  turn  up  into  the  liills  to  the  right. 

A  fairly  good  horse-road  \ras  soon  hit  upon,  which  led  to  a  Turkish 
village — Bardakli — 30  minutes  from  tho  Lycus  valley.  Tho  upland 
slopes,  Lack  from  the  river,  are  to  a  large  extent  cleared  and  cultivated, 
and  are  thickly  dotted  with  hamlets  and  villages.  Half  an  hour  to  the 
west  of  Bardakli  is  Kara  Taah,  and  at  the  same  distance  to  the  north 
lies  Maghoduu  (Turkish),  evidently  an  old  village,  dominated  by  a 
ruinous  fortress.  Twenty  minutes  beyond  Maghodiin  a  summit  ia 
crossed,  and  a  short  abrupt  descent  leads  do-mi  into  a  most  beautiful 
little  glen.  Lofty  cliffs  and  towering  heights  close  in  the  upper  end, 
a  bright  lake  lies  in  tho  lioltow,  and  mirroi-s  the  rock  and  foliage  of 
the  steepa  on  both  sides,  which  are  clothed  with  a  dense  growth  of 
oak,  cherry,  and  other  trees,  and  through  the  dainty  green  meadow 
above  the  lake  dances  a  clear  brook  crossed  by  a  rustic  wooden  bridge. 
It  is  a  view  that,  after  the  monotonous  pines  and  scrub  and  dreary 
yellow  earth-banks  of  tho  latter  part  of  the  Lycus  valley,  has  a  singiikr 
charm,  even  at  the  close  of  a  long  day's  ride. 

We  pass  tho  bridge  and  moiint  the  other  slope  to  Zina  (4769  feet : 
25*20  :  G6°),  a  Turkish  village  on  an  open  grassy  hillside  commanding 
an  extensive  view  across  the  cleft  of  the  Lyons.  We  lost  our  way 
and.  some  time  in  the  wood;  but  Zina  cannot  be  more  than  an  hour 
from  Maghodun.  It  was  a  welcome  sxirprise,  and  pleasant  indication 
of  the  comfortable  rural  life  sometimes  latent  in  an  out-of-the-way 
Turkish  village,  to  find  ourselves  sumptuously  entertained  in  a  hand- 
some panelled  room,  the  fittings  and  decoration  of  which  were  both 
rich  and  tasteful.  Several  villages,  or  rather  groups  of  cbalcU  (for 
one  name  is  given  to  huts  spaced  widely  over  two  or  three  square 
miles),  are  within  view  from  Zina  to  the  south  or  south-west :  Tiuia 
Bagh  half  an  hour  lower  down  tho  hill,  Yenisho  more  remote,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Lycua,  and  others.  Tlie  whole  upland  country 
is  pretty — cornfields  and  pasture  intersjiersed  among  woods  and  rocks, 
and  sprinkled  with  clusters  of  wood  chaleU. 

Leaving  this  region,  the  road — which,  although  not  metalled  and 
rather  narrow,  is  practicable  for  rough  wheeled  traffic — winds  dowTi 
round  wooded  hilla  and  through  cultivated  valleys  to  the  brink  of  the 
Niksar  plain.  On  emerging  from  a  thick  pine-forest  near  Zina  there  is 
a  rapid  descent;  but  this  fall  is  partially  recovered  by  an  ascent  to 
Uljak  (4155  feet:  25-80),  three  hours  and  a  half  from  Zina.  Thenoe 
there  is  a  rough  drop  by  a  short  cut  to  Tenevli(2642  feet :  27'20 :  79"), 
a  group  of  log-huts  and  gardens  about  an  hoiir  and  a  quarter  beyond 
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IJljak.    But  the  araba  road  avoids  TenevH,  and  pnrsnes  a  more  1©t« 
course   along   the  hillside.     Tonovli   to  Niksar  is   nearly  two   houi 
There  is  nothing  to  note  on  the  way  except  the  steep  descent  at  tl 
end,  where  the  road  ia  paved  in  jilaces. 

Niksar  (2070  feet  above  the  sea :  27  •  75  :  84^)  lies  in  a  fold  of  tlie  IiHIb 
opening  from  the  north-east  on  to  the  broad  flat  plain  through  whicli  the 
Lycua  flo-wa  after  emerging  from  the  forest  ranges.  The  situation  is 
striking.  In  the  middle  of  the  grassy  ravine,  and  mounting  upwards 
towards  its  head,  rises  a  rocky  crest,  which  formed  the  acropolis  of 
Neocaesarea.  It  is  crowned  by  a  ruined  castlo  of  great  extent  and 
strength.  Most  of  the  building  seems  to  be  not  earlier  than  the  Byzan- 
tine period,  but  there  is  one  hexagonal  tower  of  good  Boman  masonry 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the  citadel.  The  northern  side  of  the 
ridge  is  precipitous,  but  the  whole  of  the  steep  southern  slope  is  in- 
cluded in  the  outermost  wall  of  defence.  Against  this  outer  wall  is 
picturesquely  planted  the  main  street  of  the  modern  town,  divided  from 
a  largo  outlying  quarter  by  the  stream  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
From  the  modeiTi  bridge  may  be  discerned  remain  a  of  an  older  struc- 
ture a  little  farther  doi\Ti,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  are  several 
ruined  buildings,  a  series  of  rubble  archep,  and  a  Seljuk  gate  and  tomb. 
The  bouses  are  of  wood  and  stone  mixed;  the  flat  mud  roofs  of  the 
interior  here  give  place  to  the  sloping  tiles  characteristic  of  ihe  northern 
towns.  There  are  two  very  late  reliefs  built  into  the  wall  of  the  krmal, 
and  local  tradition  tells  of  written  stones  taken  to  Stambul ;  but 
failed  to  find  any  inscriptions. 

NeocaeBarca  is  mentioned  by  I'liny  ('  Nat.  Hist.'  vi.  3),  but  unknown! 
to   Strabo,  to  whom  the   principal   town  of  this  district  was  Cabira. 
Cabira  was  a  royal  residence  of  Mithridates,  refouuded  by  Pompey  as 
Diospolis,  and  afterwards  named  Sebaste  by  Pythodoris.*     The  sug-i 
gcstioa  of  Mannert  and  Hamilton  that  Cabira-Diospolis-Sebaste  is  to  be 
identified  with  Neocaesarea  is  extremely  probable.     Cabira  was  about 
twenty  mOes  south  and  oast  of  tho  junction  of  the  Lycus  and  Iris,  ai 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Phanaroea  (Strabo,  p.  656),  on  the 
way  to  Armenia,  near  the  Lycus,  and  on  the  right  bank,  for  MithridatotJ 
creeses  the  river  into  the  plain  (Tash  Ova)  when  he  advances  ags 
Lucullua  (Plut.  '  Luc'  14,  15),  and  not  far  from  Comana,  whither 
retires  after  his  defeat  (Appian,  '  Mithr.,'  683,82).     No  situation   has 
been  suggested  which  better  fulfils  all  those  conditions  than  Niksar. 


lY.—Niktar  to  Tokat. 

Niksar  ia  about  two  miles  from  the  Lycus.     The  plain  is  marshy, 
and  grows  quantities  of  maize,  rice,  etc.     The  river  flows  in  several 


•  Slrabo,  65G-657. 
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streams  down  a  vory  yride  bed ;  it  must  come  down  in  great  volume 
when  swollen  by  the  melting  of  the  winter  snows.  The  height  above 
the  sea  is  here  1393  feet  (28*40).  A  bridge,  which  cannot  be  less  than 
300  yards  long,  with  stone  piers  and  a  crazy  wooden  superstructure, 
carries  the  road  to  the  opposite  bank.  Thence  it  is  an  hour's  ride  to 
Doneksa,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  so  the  Lycus  plain  must  be  at  least 
five  miles  broad.  On  the  slopes  about  Duneksa  much  tobacco  is 
cultivated.  From  this  point  the  road,  a  highway  in  excellent  order, 
ascends  a  wooded  valley  for  nearly  an  hour  to  an  elevated  plateau,  on 
which  it  passes  between  the  villages  of  Oktap  (3280  feet :  26  •  60), 
70  minutes  from  Duneksa,  on  the  right,  and  Almush,  on  the  left,  half  an 
hour  farther  on.  Ten  minutes  beyond  the  latter  village  the  watershed  is 
leached — 3489  feet  (26*40) — and  there  follows  an  easy  descent  of  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  to  the  Iris  valley.  The  new  chauaaie  runs  straight  on, 
keeping  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  right  of  the  river,  and  crosses  a  nick 
in  the  ridge  of  Earakaia,  which  bars  the  valley  half  an  hour  lower 
down.  We  preferred  to  strike  oflF  to  the  right  to  join  the  old  horse-road 
at  Omala,  where  the  Iris,  coming  down  from  Kechiut,*  issues  from 
^e  hills. 

At  Omala  we  found  and  copied  several  inscriptions,  a  couple 
of  Greek  tombstones,  and  the  two  following  fragments  of  Boman 
milestones : — 


(i.)  IM  .... 

.  V.XIM  m]axim- 

. .  A  V  G  P  R  us]  aug.  (t)r- 
...NICIAE  ibu]niciae 

...3STATI.  pote]8tati[8 

..AM  PES  vi]am[r]e8- 

...  71 ... .  tit]ui[t  per 

(ii.) 

(1.)  On  a  stone,  much  broken,  in  the  stable  of  Ibrahim  EffSendi. 

[Impp.  Caess.] 

...BVAL C.  Au]r.  Yal[erio 

DIOCLETIANO  Diocletiano 

(2.)  On  the  back  of  the  same  stone :  the  upper  lines  are  confused  by 
a  superscribed  text.  The  stone  was  in  the  darkest  comer  of  a  stable, 
lighted  only  by  a  door ;  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to  unravel  the  tangle 
of  letters  under  the  circumstances.  The  superscribed  text  does  [not 
seem  to  be  an  imperial  formula  at  all. 


•  V.  aMf  ro,  p.  726. 
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Ch HUATI 

A P  APE 

NV...P.AESTIURCO 
S..N  .  .N.  .ICTORI  AC 
.RIUMFSEMrERAlTG 
E  T  F  L  0  L  0  0  X  S  T  A  N  T  I  0 
lULCONSTANTIO 


.  Im]p.  [C]aes.  (PI),  V(a).  Co[ii. 
6[ta]n[ti]n[o  vjictori  ac 

t]riumf.  fiomper  aug. 

et  Fl.  CI.  Coiiata.n.ti[n]o 

et  Fh]  Jul.  Coustantio 

[et  FL  Jul.  Constanti] 

[nobb.  CaesB.  etc.]. 


There  can  be  littlo  doubt  that  the  stones  belong  to  the  ancient  road 
firom  Comana  to  Neocaesarea,  which  must  therefore  have  taken  the 
aame  course  as  the  Turkish  horse-road,  not  the  new  changsee,  Tho 
possibility  of  a  direct  Koman  road  from  Comana  to  Nicopolis  up  the  Iris 
is  not  perhaps  entirely  excluded,  but  is  scarcely  probable  ;  for  not  only 
is  the  Lycus  route  easier,  avoiding  the  high  pass  at  Kechiut,  but  we 
have  also  found  independent  evidence  of  a  road  up  the  Lycus  v«lley» 
and  a  Bceoud  at  eo  short  an  interval  seeraa  suj>erfluou8. 

Between  Oinala  and  Gumcnek,  the  site  of  Comana  Fontica,  wo 
difloovered  no  more  traces  of  the  Roman  road,  unless  the  cuttings, 
whereby  tho  point  of  the  Karakaia  ridge  is  rounded  close  above  the 
waters  of  the  Iris,  may  be  counted  as  such.  But  beyond  question  the 
anoient  road  kept  down  the  river  and  round  this  point.  The  horse- 
road  rejoins  the  chauasee  about  two  miles  short  of  Guraenek,  near  tho 
hamlet  of  Kizil  Koi.  The  total  distance  from  Omala  to  Guraenek  is 
alK)ut  two  hours  and  a  half;  from  Gumenek  to  Tokat  one  hour  and 
a  half. 

The  river  below  Karakaia  winds  through  a  wide  open  plain,  until 
at  Gumenek  (2743  feet:  27*10)  it  once  more  approaches  the  hills  on 
the  left.  At  this  point  a  low  hillock,  about  half  a  mile  in  circumfereno©, 
rises  from  tho  right  bank.  It  is  covered  with  the  debrig  of  buildings, 
squared  atones,  rubble  walls,  blocks  of  marblo,  and  fragments  of  columns, 
the  wreck  of  the  great  temple.  At  the  base  on  the  river-side  are  tho 
abutments  of  a  Roman  bridge,'  and  a  few  yards  higher  up  is  the  nevi' 
bridge,  into  which  are  built  fragments  of  an  inscription  that  make» 
mention  of  rj  'l€po»co«ropto>»'  Ko/i«v*'(uv  7rdAts,| 

The  remains  of  buildings  extend  over  the  level  to  the  east  of  tho 
hillock,  but  nothing  is  standing  except  two  ruinous  structures,  both 
of  them  very  late  work,  aud  the  larger  probably  an  old  khan.X     The 


*  So  lately  as  Ibe  year  I8SG,  tho  tiro  extreme  arches  of  thij  bridge  were  still 
perfect;  viile  HaniiltoD,  i.,  |).  3o0.  Here,  aa  on  the  Haljs  abo?e  Biru,  quantitiea  of 
piue  logs  aro  doated  dowu  the  Iris  from  the  hilla. 

t  C/.  '  JottrnBl  of  Philology,'  1882,  p.  152. 

$  C/.  UamittoD, '  Hescaruheii,'  vol.  i.,  p.  34Q, 
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temple  mound  itself  is  deeply  buried  in  rubble  of  the  same  character ; 
and  as  there  are  no  villages  in  the  vicinity,  but  only  a  few  scattered 
farms,  and  the  distance  to  Tokat  is  not  inconsiderable,  the  ruins  havo 
never  been  exploited  to  any  extent,  but  ought  to  yield  a  good  result  to 
the  excavator.  A  mile  or  so  to  the  west,  on  the  right  hand,  is  an  old 
chapel  or  tomb,  possibly  the  ancient  tomb  described  by  Hamilton 
(•  Besearches,'  vol.  i.,  p.  350),  but  we  had  no  time  to  visit  it.  The  road 
to  Tokat  (2530  feet :  27*30  :  76°)  after  crossing  the  bridge  keeps  to  the 
left  of  the  river  along  the  base  of  the  hills. 


V. — Sivaa  to  Sanrnm. 

At  Tokat  we  come  upon  the  great  road  from  Sivas  to  Samsun,  which 
is  as  well  known  as  any  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  need  not  be  again 
described  in  detail.  One  or  two  points  may,  however,  be  briefly 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  ancient  roads  and  sites  in  this  region. 
The  road  comes  over  the  Chamli  Bel  from  Sivas  to  Tokat,  but  that  this 
route  is  older  than  the  growth  of  the  latter  town  to  importance  seems 
to  require  proof.  Professor  Earn  say  •  adduces  evidence  of  the  road 
from  Amasia  to  Comana,  but  no  hint  of  a  road  from  Comana  to 
Sebastea  except  the  conjectural  identification  of  Yerisa  and  Bolus. 
When  Strabo  (659)  speaks  of  Comana  as  Iftvopiov  tois  iwb  vrj^  *Ap/jicvui« 
uiioXoyav,  he  is  evidently  thinking  of  a  connection  through  Nicopolis, 
not  Sebastea.  May  not  the  tra£Sc  from  Sebastea  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  equally  direct  route  through  Sebastopolis  and  Zela  to 
Amasia?  It  would  do  no  harm  to  shift  Yerisa  a  little  farther  west. 
At  any  rate,  until  there  is  some  further  evidence  of  a  Boman  road  over 
the  Chamli  Bel,  it  is  safer  to  connect  the  milestones  of  Tokat — ^both 
that  copied  by  Bor6  ('C.  I.  L.,'  iii.  307),  and  the  following  almost 
illegible  fragment  found  by  us  in  the  great  square  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  town — not  with  a  problematical  road  to  Sebastea,  but  with  the 
road  to  Comana  and  Neocaesarea,  and  the  milestones  at  Omala.  The 
inscription  runs : — 

[Imp.  Caes.  C.  Aur.  Yal.] 
[Diocletiano  et] 

IMP Imp.  [Caes.  M.  Aur.  Yal. 

MA7IM..S.A...  Maxim[iano  pp.  ff. 

INY.C.YGC  ..ESAY  inv[i]c.  [A]ugg.  [et  Fl]av. 

...  CONST  ANTI.  Yal.]  Constanti[o 

ETCAL.PYA.  et  Gal[er.]  Ya[l. 

....  I A Maxim]ia[no  nobb.  Caess. 


•  '  HiBb  GoogV  p.  2C2. 
VOU  III. — ^PABT  V.  3  F 
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From  Tokat  the  road  follows  the  broad  graflfly  "valley  of  the  Iris  to 
Turkhal.  The  ideatification  of  Gazioura  with  Turkhal  seeniB  alnioet 
certain.  Strabo  (547)  says  that  the  Iris,  after  flowing  westwards 
throagh  the  rich  plain  of  DazimonitiB  (Kaz  Ova),  etr'  i-m<Trpi<t>*t  irpos 
Tcts  apKTOvs  Trap'  avra  to.  Ta^iovpay  vaXaiov  /^atriktioVf  vvv  &'  ipTjfiov.  Turkhal 
with  its  castled  orag  exactly  suits  the  doscription,  and  there  are  several 
rock-cut  panels  with  Greek  inscriptionB,  the  letteriug  of  which  appears 
to  bo  pre-Roman>  Moreover,  between  Tokat  and  Turkhal  we  found  an 
inscription  of  the  Emperor  Maurice,  which  proves  that  an  Imperial 
estate  lay  in  the  Kaz  Ova,  doubtless  an  old  royal  domain,  which  had 
descended  from  the  priestly  rulers  of  Comana  first  to  the  kings  of 
Fontus  and  then  to  the  Roman  emperors,  and  was  connected  with  the 
royal  castle  of  Gazioura.*  Professor  Eanisayf  has  fiietl  Ibora  at 
Turkhal.  The  ruined  Gazioura  may  well  have  revived  as  Ibora.  Can 
the  syllable  Gaz-  be  a  separable  prefix  preserved  in  the  modem  '  Kaz,* 
and  Ibora  equivalent  to  -ioura?  f 

Perhaps  it  is  worth  while  noting  that  we  were  told  of  ancient 
remains  at  Cham  Koi,  two  hours  south  of  Turkhal,  on  the  Tokat-Zela 
road,  which  never  crosses  the  Iris,  but  keeps  to  the  left  bank. 

Below  Turkhal  the  road  leaves  the  Iris  and  strikes  across  the 
Chengel  Dere  Pass  to  Ine  Bazar  (2880  feet :  27  ■  00  :  87'').  It  does  not 
rejoin  the  river  till  near  Amasia.  From  Amasia  there  is  a  choice  of 
routes,  llie  new  chautsee  runs  straight  to  Kavsa,  but  it  is  possible 
to  make  a  detour  either  to  the  left  through  Marsivan  to  Kavsa,  or  to 
the  right  through  Ladik  and  Ahmed  Serai,  to  rejoin  the  chausaic  short 
of  Kavak.  Now,  at  Kavsa  we  found  three  Roman  milestones;  the 
first  two  are  said  to  have  been  recently  found  near  the  stream  just 
above  the  town,  and  now  lie  in  the  courtyard  of  the  Serai ;  the  third 
we  dug  out  of  the  hillside  to  the  loft  of  the  main  street.  The  inscrip- 
tions are : — 

(i.) 


IMP  A  {tic) 
NFKVAE  (ne) 

Imp 

Nervae 

GAESARI 

Caesari 

AVG- 

P  0  N  T I E  (flic) 

MAXIM- 

aug. 

ponti(f). 
maxim. 

T  R  I  B  P  0  T 

trib.  pot. 

r  A  '1  R  I  -  P  -  P  (gic) 
CO  Sill 

patri  p.  <p> 
ooB.  iii. 

XVI     IF 

xti.  ir' 

♦  The  inBcriptioD  nma :  +  'Opet  t[«]i'  tStv^vKiie^ritu'}  riftAi'  itarorik  [Ti^.]  *A[a. J 
VlttupiKlo{_v  Mal]|  0f oSwO'tc^if  Npa}Ta[!ai'  oMtfiJufir  aiiygiimty  k.t.A. 

t  '  Hist.  Gcog.;  pp.  32G-328 

X  For  loura  =  Ibora,  c/.  Ouni  =  Onila  =  Olba,  '  Hiat.  Geog.,'  p.  22.  For  Gaz  = 
Tnrkiih  Kaz  (gooee),  c/.  Ainorion  ^  Hadji  Omai  Ova.    Ibid.,  p.  230. 
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{u.)  IMP 

CAESA.DIVI 

TBAIA/^IPAB. 

FII.DIVI.NEJB^ 

ICPOTITKAIi^O 

ADRIA^O.A/^G.PON 

ILXI.TEIB.POT. 

VI. COS. Ill 

AYTOK.KAIEAPI 

eEOYTPAIA/^OY 

HAP.  Ylw.O  EOY 

ICPOYAYIUNWTPA 

li^CjADPI^WEEB  (wc) 

APXI.MJr.DHS^PX  («c) 

EZOY.TO.IJ.  YHA 

TO.r.MI    XVI 

IP 

(iii.)  IMP 

NEBVAB 

CAESABI 

AVGPON 

TIFICIMA 

XIMTBIBV 

NICIAPOTES 

TATE    ATBIP 


Imp. 

Cae8a[Ti]  divi 

Traiani  Par(t}iioi) 

fi(l).  divi  Nerva(e) 

nepoti  Traiano 

Adriano  aug.  pon(tifici) 

mazi[mo]  trib.  pot. 

Ti.  008.  iii. 

AvTOK(jMTopt)  Kalaupi 

Betm  Tpouavov 

'n.ap(6tK6v)  vl^  6tov 

Ncpova  viuv^S  Tpa- 

lay^  'ASptav^  (rcjS(a<7T^) 

dpxtCepei)  fj^lrnf)  BrjfMpxJ^uc^) 

l$av(<rla{)  to  ^  irvU^ji^ 

TO  y'  Mi.  xvi. 

Imp. 
Neirae 
Gaeeari 
aug.  pon- 
tifioi  ma- 
xim, tribn- 
iiicia  potes- 
tate  [p]atri  p- 
[atriae] 


(No  more  is  legible,  and  the  stone  is  broken  below.) 

Two  questions  have  to  be  decided :  In  the  first  place,  what  is  the 
capvA  tiaei  and,  secondly,  what  is  the  direction  of  the  road.  Evidently 
the  road  came  down  the  little  side  valley  in  which  Eavsa  is  situated, 
cither  from  Marsivan  to  the  south-west,  or  from  Vezir  Eupru  to  the 
north-west.  Both  these  towns  are  important  knots  in  the  network  of 
roads ;  both  are  reputed  ancient  sites ;  both  are  reckoned  five  hours  from 
Eavsa,  and  would  fit  the  16  Boman  miles  of  the  stones.  To  the  east, 
on  the  other  hand,  no  suitable  site  can  be  found ;  and  the  milestone  of 
Diocletian  numbered  23,  which  was  copied  by  Professor  Bamsay*  at 
Ahmed  Serai,  and  clearly  belongs  to  the  same  road,  is  enough  to  prove 
that  the  road  ran  from  west  to  east,  not  vice  fMir^.  It  is  difficult  to 
decide  between  Marsivan  and  Vezir  Eupru  without  further  exploration ; 
but  the  claims  of  the  latter  seem  at  present  rather  the  stronger.  Both 
places  are  in  immediate  communication  with  the  direct  Ismid  and 
Stambul  road  through  Osmanjik;  and  the  northern  road  from  Tash 


*  <  Joanal  of  Philology,'  1882,  p.  156 ;  <  C.  I.  L.,'  iU.,  mppl.,  6806. 
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Kupru  and  Sinob  to  Vezir  Kopni  may  bo  set  against  the  eouthem 
road  from  Chorum  to  Marsivan.  But  Marsivan  seoms  never  to  have 
had  the  importance  of  a  caput  viae,  for  ancient  remains  are  scarcely 
to  bo  found  there.  Further,  the  modem  road  from  Marsivan  to  Kavsa 
t!oincidea  for  some  miles  with  that  from  Ama«ia;  and  we  saw  no 
ancient  traces  upon  that  section.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
evidence  to  connect  Vezir  Kupru  with  an  important  city.  Consider- 
able relics  of  antiquity  weroobserved  there  by  Hamilton  and  Ainsworth, 
and  Sir  Charles  Wilson  *  was  informed  that  a  Bomau  bridge  still  exists 
there. 

Now,  there  can  he  little  doubt  that  the  hot  baths  of  Eavsa,  which 
are  still  frequented,  represent  the  $tp(jM  i>5aTa  twv  ^a^i}fioviTG»v 
(Strabo,  5G0).  Marsivan  has  been  generally  accepted  as  the  site 
of  Phazemon  itself.  But  if  Vezir  Kupru  be  preferred  for  the  cainit 
viae,  it  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  Phazemon,  where  Pompey 
established  his  colony  Neapolis-  Aiidrapa  Neo-Claudiopolis,  the  only 
alternative  which  suggests  itself,  seems  rather  to  have  lain  to  the  west 
of  the  Ualya. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  destination  of  the  road.  Did  it 
continue  eastward  to  Eupatoria-MagnopoHs  and  Kcocaeearea,  as  Sir 
Charles  Wilson  suggested,  or  turn  northwards  to  Amisus?  Possibly  it 
may  be  proved  that  both  these  roads  existed ;  but,  at  all  events,  there  is 
already  clear  evidence  of  the  latter.  The  milestone  at  Ahme<l  Serai 
is  not,  indeed,  conclusive,  for  it  must  have  been  carried.f  But  between 
Kavsa  and  Kavak  the  Eoman  road  may  be  plainly  trjiced  on  the  Ixigh 
ground  for  more  than  two  hours  (in  some  places  |  even  the  pavement  is 
preserved  intact) ;  and  at  Kavak  we  found  a,  small  late  milestone  in  a 
cemetery  in  the  middle  of  the  village.  The  inscription,  which  has 
either  Leon  added  to  by  later  eoribbling,  or  BUperinscrihed  on  an 
imperfectly  obliterated  monument,  is  as  followa  : — 

DDNN        N 
CONSTANTINO'A  vGSF^:3:,AL 
VENEKANUAEMEMORIAEAVG 
IMPCAESFLL 
CONSTAVTIO  G   ET 

PFSEMPAVG  SAIj3 

IMPCAESFLIVL 
CONSTANT EPFAVGAVG 
FLACHILI VS 


*  Quoted  by  Prof.  RanoBay, '  Juurn.  of  Phil.,'  loc.  cit. 

t  According  to  Prof.  Raiuaay's  iiiTormatloa  Ahmed  Berai  u  four  houn  from  Eav^, 
whereas  the  Btone  ia  the  Beveuth  from  thaa&  copied  by  us.  Throa  booTB,  however,  in  a 
fairer  eetim&te  of  the  distaQoa  from  Kavsa. 

X  E^.  near  a  gaard<hoaie  to  the  left  of  the  modem  road  it  is  particularly  well 
preeerved. 
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D(ominiB)  n(o8tri8)  [Imp.  Caes.* 
Constantino  aug.  (p.)  f,  <ati[g.  (?)> 
venerandae  memoriao  <aug.> 
Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  (J)[ulio 
Consta(n)tio  [aujg.  <ot> 

p.  f.  semp(er)  aug 

Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Jul. 
Constant(i)  p.  f.  aug.  <aug.> 
Fl.  Achilius 

This  inscription  presents  remarkable  features.  It  has  evidently 
been  altered  in  part  after  the  death  of  Constantino  II.,  and  the  words 
"  venerandae  memoriae  "  cut  in  a  space  where  "  victori  ao  triumfatori " 
(or  some  such  formula)  had  been  erased.  The  constant  repetition  of 
"  aug."  is  probably  the  work  of  a  scribbler,  for  the  words  on  the  extreme 
right  appeared  to  be  mere  scratches.  Flavius  Achilius  is  perhaps  a 
new  governor  of  Cappadocia  to  be  added  to  the  list  on  p.  708. 

Beyond  Kavak  we  found  no  more  traces  of  the  road.  The  suggestion 
may  be  hazarded  that  it  kept  down  the  valley  of  the  Merd  Irmak, 
instead  of  following  the  line  of  the  modem  chauasSe,  which  winds  over 
the  ridges  to  the  left  of  the  river. 

There  is,  however,  no  necessary  connection  between  the  milestones 
at  Eavsa  and  this  road  to  Amisus,  for  the  continuation  of  the  road 
through  Eavsa  eastwards  to  the  Lycus  is  quite  probable  a  priori,  and 
it  is  tempting  to  see  in  Pompey's  colonies,  Fompeiopolis,  Neapolis, 
Magnopolis,  Diospolis,  and  Nicopolis,  a  series  of  stations  on  a  great 
trunk  road  through  Bithynia  and  Fontus. 


•  Possibly  this  ought  to  have  been  copied  D]D  D  N  N  N=D(ominiB)  n(oBtris  tribus), 
as  Mr.  Harorfield  suggosts.  Prof.  MoiomBeii  suggests  that  Hues  2  and  3  ought  to 
bo  read 

Constantiao  aag[nXt-)  ac 
Teaerandae  memoriae  Aug. 


II 

II 
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Adada,  654 

Adana,  657,  658 

A(lata,664,608 

Ahmed  Serai,  736,  738 

Aine  Bazar,  651,  653 

Ak  Dera  Yaila,  674 

Ak  Id,  648 

Akkar  Dagh,  661,  667,  668 

Ak  Liman,  653 

Ak  Serai.  643 

Ak  So,  648 

Ala  Bunar,  665,  667 

Ala  Dagh,  656,  669 

Alajakaleai.    See  Koja  KaleaL 

Ala  Kliaia,  649,  651 

AIaina,730 

Albistan,  644.  657,  661, 667,  668,  673,  674, 

677.  678,  679,  717 
Almasen,  647 
Almnsh,  733 
Amanio  Gates,  717 
Amasia,  644,  735 
Ambararasi,  666,  667 
Amisiu,  739 
Andrapa,  738 
Angora,  716 
Antiooh,  714 

Anti-Taurus,  643,  656,  657,  660,  669 

Apadna,  649,  652 

ApoUonia.    See  Ola  Borlo. 

Appa,  617 

ArabiasuB.    Bee  Yarpox. 

Arabja  Kapm,  724 

Arabkir,  717 

Azannoa,  711 

Arga,  679,  687,  716 

Ariarathia,  686, 716 

Armenians,  654,  657,  658,  659,  660, 662, 

678,  720 

Arslan  Tash,  644,  661 
Aahakale,  729 
Aahkhar,727 
Avshar,  648,  671 
Azude,  670, 717,  721 


Badimon.  659, 715 

Barbaroesa,  650 

Bardabasb,  720 

BardakU,  731 

Bnsh  Uren,  673.  674 

Bazar  Oyusnk,  725 

Beheflne,657,  664 

Bei  Dagh,  681 

Beirut  D^h,  664, 665,  684 

Beirut  Jebel.  665 

Beisheher,  643,  647 

Betii  Ghai,  667 

Bimboa  Dagh.  660, 669,  672, 67S,  681,  68:^, 

709 
Biiejik,  668 
Bor,  643 
Boyudun,  723 
Boiuk,  674 

Bulgar  Dagh,  645,  656,  657 
Bnlumia,  647 
Buruk,  657 
Buyu  Delik,  721 
BayukYapalak,687 

Cabira,  722 

Calycadnus.    See  Oyuk  So. 

C^ppadocia,  Boman  GtoTemors  of,  708, 739 

Camisa,723 

Cataonia.709 

Ghai.  647 

Ghair  Bagh,  617 

Chal  Dere,  731 

Gfaamali  So,  721 

Cbam  Bnnar,  667 

Cham  Koi,  786 

GbamU  Bel,  735 

Chatal  Cbesme,  655 

Ghengel  Dere  Pass,  736 

Chicbikler,  647 

Ghilal  Oglu  Kortul,  666, 667 

OhlTi  So,  648 

GbiTril,643 

Ghoram,788 

Chrirtian  Canmunitiei,  649, 650,  652, 727 
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Cilioian  Gates,  643,  656,  657,  664,  669, 

714, 718 
Circassians,  660,  675,  676,  724 
Claudiopolis,  651 
Ck)CUBUB.    See  Oynksun. 
Comana  Cappadociae.    See  Shahr. 
Comana  Pontica,  734 
Coropissns,  653 
Corycos,  643,  654 

Da  Bazar,  653 
Dagalassns,  724 
Dandaxina,  687 
Dascosa,  718 

Dazimonitis.    See  Kaz  Ova. 
Dede  Bel,  669 
Dede  Dagli,  671,  680 
Delikli  Tash,  720 
Demirjilik,  686 
Derende,  644,  673,  721 
Dermen  Tash,  724 
Devrik,  719,  725 
Diner,  643 
Diocaesarea,  651 
Diospolis,  732,  739 
Divle,  655 
Dumbelck  Pass,  655 
Duneksa.  733 
Dunyat  Bel,  685,  705 

Egkhdir,  643 

Egin,717 

Ekhi,  730 

Ekuzli  Hissar,  65G 

Elgeran  Dagh,  671,  680 

Enderes,  722,  727,  728,  729 

Eregli,  643,  645,  647,  655.  656 

Erejik,  605,  GG7 

Erjies  Dagh,  G48,  C50,  656 

Ermenek,  G4G,  G51 

Erzerum,  725 

Erzinjian,  719 

Eski  Sheher,  726 

Euepoena,  721 

Feke,  657,  658 
Ferakdin,  657 
FisanduD,  648 
Flavias,  715 
Frontier,  Boman,  711  f. 
Fundok.  663,  666 

Gaban,  662,  664 
Gazioura,  736 
Germanicio.    iSee  Morosh. 


Germili  Chai  =  Ealkid  Irmak. 

Gez  Bel,  643,  669,  670,  671,  680 

Gianr  Uien,  679,  686 

Ginola  Su.  721 

Gadelissin,  647 

Gulguran,  647 

Guljoklar,  670 

Gnvre,723 

Qjvik  Bel,  669 

Gyuk  Belen,  651,  653 

Gyok  Sa  (Calycadnus),  643,  648, 650, 653 

661,  677 
Gynksun,  757,  660,  671, 672,  678, 684, 696; 

698,  699,  700,  701,  709, 716,  718 
Gynrun,  643,  644,  719,  720 

Haib  Oglu,  647 

Hajin,  657,  658,  659,  660,  671,  672,  715 

Hajin  Oglu,  666,  667,  668 

Hala  8a,  667 

Halys.    See  Kizil  Irmak. 

Hamza  Yaila,  655 

Hanza,  723 

Hassan  Dagh,  648,  656 

Herphae,  678 

Hierapolis.    See  Coropissns. 

Hittite  Monnments,  656,  661,  675 

Ibora,  736 

Ichmo  Su,  6C7 

Ilija  Hamam,  602,  667 

llisra,  647 

Ino  Baztir,  736 

Isbartu,  649 

Ishekli,  643 

Iskenderun,  676 

Ismil,  647 

Istosbun,  724 

Ivriz,  656 

Izgin,  GGl,  G78,  G79,  686 

Jambazli,  C54 

Jausli,  727 

Jelle,  653 

Jellinga,  066 

Jihan,  656,  661,  662,  665,  668,  673,  677 

Kabak  Tete  Pass,  6G9,  690 

Kail  Eyed,  728 

KaiBariye,  643,  659,  670,  671,  710,  716,  718 

Kalkid  Irmak  (Lyons),  644,  G50,  658,  722, 

726 
Kaugal,  720 
Kanli  Kavak,  678,  682,  685,  688,  699,  701, 

702,  704 
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Kara  Bavlo,  654 

Kara  Bel,  725 

Kara  Hisaar,  719,  727,  728 

Kara  Kaia.  733, 734 

Kara  Kiliaso  Dagh,  670,  680,  681 

Kara  Kuyu,  674 

Kara  Tash,  731 

Karadiken,  648,  650,  653 

Karaman,  643,  647,  652,  653,  655 

Karaman  Ogln,  678 

Kavak,  736,  738, 739 

Kavak  Agaoh,  667 

Kavsa,  736,  738, 739 

KazBel.    iS<M;OezBel. 

Kaz  Ova,  736 

Kechiut,  724,  729 

Keklik  Ogln,  675,  678,  683,  684,  688,  697 

Kelendri.  651 

Kemer,  672,  675,  678,  680,  681,  685,  688, 

691,  692,  693,  695 
Kemis.    See  Camua. 
Kestel,  652 
Khan  Dere,   657 
Khatin  Serai,  617 
KhcBUD,  664 
Khunnan  8u.  661,  665,  667,  668,  669  678, 

674,  677,  686 
Kiraz  Bel,  659 
Kirgen  So,  658,  659 
Kizil  Bash,  674,  732 
Kizil  Gyurun,  673,  674 
Kizil  Koi,  734 

Kizil  Innak,  644, 719,  722,  724 
Kooh  Hissar,  728, 729 
Koilu  Hissar,  728,  729 
Koiycre,  072,  674 
K(>ja  Kalesi,  652,  653 
Konia,  643,  645,  646,  647,  650 
Koraah,  655 
Kozaa  Dagh,  671 
Kuohuk  Korash,  655 
Knkuje,  666 
Kundu,  730 
Kurds,  648,  650,  673 
Kara  Bel.  669 

Kura  Chai,  669, 670, 679, 680, 681, 600, 709 
Knrtkoi,  653 
KuBsok,  665,  667,  668 

Ladik,  736 

Lamns,  654 

Laranda,653 

Lycns.    See  Yeshil  Irmak. 

Maohodttk,  731 
Maghra,  653,  654,  655,  722 
VOL.  in.      PABT  V. 


Mahmud  Bei  Koi,  678 

Malatia,  644,  656,  657,  688,  716,  719 

Manjolik,  721 

Marash,  644,  657,  659,  660,  661,  667, 718 

Marslvan,  736 

Mazaoa,  679 

Mediciual  springs,  662,  667 

Megalopolis,  719        , 

Melet,729 

Mchemet  Bei  Koi,''678,  684, 698 

Melik  Sherif,  731 

MeUtene,  679,  .681,  688,  710,  718, 716 

Merd  Irmak*,  739 

Mersina,  643,  655 

Milestooes,  Bomau,  654,  677,  681,  685, 

687/.,  711,  716/.,  729, 734/ 
Missis,  657,  658 
MoUa  Oglu,  690 
Mudasu,  730 
Mut,  646, 648.  650,  651,  652,  653 

NiAPOLis,  738, 739 

Neo-Caesarea,  715. 732 

Neo-Claadiopolis,  739 

Nicopolifl,  644,  711,  713,  725,  726,  739 

Nigde,  643 

Niksar,  658,  728,  732 

Nisi,  649 

Okukoi,  666 

Olba,  643,  653,  654 

Olu  Borlu  (ApoUouia),  649 

Oniala,  733, 734 

Ordu,  719,  729 

Osdam,  687 

Osniauie,  658 

Paj.  661,  665 
Paryadres  range,  728 
Perchin  Bel,  655 
Periuonda,  649 
PhanorcBa,  732 
Phazemon,  738 
Pompeiopolis,  739 
Porrot,  674 
Ptanadaris,  686 
Pulat,657 
Purk,  724, 725,  726 
Pyramiu.    See  Jihan 

Roads,  ancient,  654, 659, 661, 667, 670,577, 

678/,  Y23/.,  729,  732,  735,  737,  740 
Bead  coQStrnotion,  682,  715 

Saoaoh,  727 
Sai  Geohid,  657 
Samosata,  711, 718 

3  Q 
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Samsat,  656,  657 

Bamaun,'6«,  676, 716,  719, 785 

BaroB.    See  Selhun. 

Batala,  710,  TIJ,  718, 726, 727 

8obaste,732» 

Sobeatea,  6^6,  713, 719.  785 

Bebilia,  653 

Seihtm.  Saios,  657, 65^,  659,  660,  668,  669 

Selefko,  650,  651,  65e(  •  . 

Seraijik,  671,  687  / 

Shahr,  643,  660,  671,  672,716,  785 

BUle,  650  *^.' 

Binabiob,  652  ^. 

Binob,  738  . '     * 

Sis,  657,  658, 659,  671, 715, 722  - 

Bivaa,  644, 716, 719, 720, 727,  729, 735   • 

Bivri  Tepe,  724 

BogutU  Innak,  661,  677,  679,  686,  687 

Busbar,  727 

Tahab  Bei  Koij  678 

Takir,661 

Tapan,659 

Taah  Ova,  732 

Taarla,  730 

Temperatures,  649,  655,  658, 723 

Tonovli,  731 

Terja  Dagh,  720 

Tiaia  Bagh,  731 

Tirza  Khan,  721 

Tokat,  644, 730,  732,  735 

Tokhma  Su,  673,  720 

Tomisa,  678 

TonoB,  720 

Torganlar,  653 

Tozanli  Chai  (Iris),  724 

Trapczus.    See  Trebizoud. 

Trebizond,  713,  725 


Tnrkhal,  735 
Turmulu  Chai,  657 
Tyana,  656,  671 

TJlash,  720 

Uljak,  731 

Ulu  Chai,  727 

Unie,  719 

Uren  Oluk,  653 

Urtulu,  674 

Uromlu,  671 

Uromlu  Chai,  671 

Uzunja  Burj,  653,  651 

Uzun  Yaila,  669,  672,  673, 721 

VisziB  Ktjpbu,  787 

Yalak,  672,  675,  678,  681,  682,  685, 688, 

693,  694,  696 
YapanU,  649, 653 
Yarpuz,  666,  667,  668,  674,|  678,  684,  685, 

686, 706,  709.  716, 717 
YaraBa,723 

Yedi  Oluk,  6^,  670,  680, 709 
Yenis,  723 
Yenishe,  731 

Yeshil  Irmak  (Iris),  614,  650, 730 
Yiprak,  646 
Yurtik,  648,  654,  658 
Yuzgat,  719 

Zamakti  Su,  656,  668,  669 

Zara,  723,  724 

Zeine,  651,  653 

Zcitun,  644,  657,  659,  660,  662,  664.  677 

Zeitun  Su,  662,  717 

Zela,  735 

Zina,  731 

Ziyaret  Serai,  686,  706 
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